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THE  BI-MONTHLY  NEW  ENGLANDER. 


The  New  Englander  is  a  Bi-monthly  Review,  established  iu 
1 843,  in  New  Haven,  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  all  the  ques- 
tions of  the  day,  in  every  department  of  Theology,  Literature, 
and  Politics,  and  intended  to  be  an  exponent  of  New  England 
views.  In  each  number  there  are  notices  of  the  publications 
which  have  appeared  during  the  preceding  two  months. 

The  New  Englander  is  sustained  by  some  of  the  ablest  writers 
among  the  sons  of  New  England,  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  New  Englander  for  1880  will  be  published,  as  heretofore, 
in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  will  eppear  in  alternate  months 
in  January,  March,  May,  July,  September,  and  November. 
Price,  Four  Dollars  per  annum.  Single  numbers,  70  cents.  The 
number  of  pages  for  the  year  will  be  800,  as  heretofore.  Single 
numbers  will  vary  from  128  to  144  pages. 

Through  the  kindness  of  a  few  friends  of  the  New  Englander, 
the  Bi-monthly  for  1880  can  be  sent  to  Home  and  Foreign 
Missionaries,  and  to  students  in  Theological  Seminaries,  on  early 
application,  for  $2.12. 

Price  of  a  set  of  the  Quarterly  series  of  the  New  Englander, 
Zl  volumes,  with  Index  of  the  first  twenty  volumes,  unbound, 
is  $60. 

Complete  Sets;5 — The  present  is  a  favorable  time  for  those  who 
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Abticlbj  L— THE  MASSACRE  OF  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW.* 

France,  in  the  4ge  when  Protestantisfti  was  spreading  in 
Europe,  found  herself  in  a  place  where  two  seas  met.  If  the 
ship  of  state  did  not  go  to  pieces,  like  the  vessel  which  threw 
St  Paul  upon  the  coast  of  Malta,  it  had  to  struggle  through  a 
long  and  frightful  tempest  from  which  it  barely  escaped.  In 
the  other  European  countries,  the  situation  was  different. 
There  was  intestine  discord,  but  not  to  the  same  extent ;  or 
with  consequences  less  ruinous. 

In  Germany,  the  central  authority  was  too  weak  to  coerce 
the  Lutheran  states.  The  war  undertaken  by  Charles  Y.  for 
that  purpose  was  brief,  and  comparatively  bloodless.  The  final 
issue  was  the  freedom  of  the  Protestants  for  a  long  period,  until 
imperial  fanaticism,  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
brought  on  the  terrible  Thirty  Years'  War,  which  exhausted 

*  This  Article  was  finished  before  the  publication  of  the  admirable  History  of 
the  Rise  of  the  Huguenots  in  France,  by  Professor  Henry  M.  Baud.  (Charles* 
Scribner's  Sons,  1879.)  Professor  Baud's  narrative  is  founded  on  thorough  re- 
searches, and  is  an  accurate  and  impartial,  and,  at  the  same  time,  vivid  description 
of  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  France  from  its  beginning  to  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  IX. 
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what  was  left  of  the  vitality  of  the  German  Empire,  and  ended 
in  the  establishment  of  Protestant  liberties  at  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia  (1648).  In  England,  as  late  as  Elizabeth's  reign, 
not  less  than  one  half  the  population  preferred  the  old  Church  ; 
but  in  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  the  nobles  had  been  decimated, 
and  regal  authority  strengthened ;  and  the  iron  will  of  the  Tu- 
dor sovereigns,  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth,  coupled  with  an 
inbred  hatred  of  foreign  rule,  ecclesiastical  and  secular,  and 
supported  by  the  fervent  love  of  a  great  party  to  the  Protestant 
faith,  kept  the  nation  on  one  path,  and  stifled  various  attempts 
at  insurrection,  which  might  otherwise  have  blazed  up  in  civil 
war.  In  Scotland,  the  league  of  the  nobles  with  the  reformers, 
aided  by  the  follies  of  Mary  Stuart,  proved  strong  enough  to 
uphold  against  the  opposing  faction  the  revolution  which  had 
made  Calvinism  the  legal  religion  of  the  country.  In  Sweden, 
Protestantism  speedily  triumphed  under  the  popular  dynasty 
erected  by  Gustavus  Vasa.  In  the  Netherlands,  there  was  a 
fierce  battle  continued  for  the  greater  part  of  a  century ;  but 
the  contest  of  Holland  was  against  Spain,  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
that  she  was  determined  to  fasten  upon  that  persecuted  and 
unconquerable  race.  In  Italy  and  in  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
Protestantism  did  not  gain  strength  enough  to  stand  against  the 
revived  fanaticism  of  its  adversary,  and  was  swept  away,  root 
and  branch. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  North,  among  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Teutonic  stock,  the  preponderance  was  so  greatly 
on  the  side  of  the  Protestants,  that  the  shock  occasioned  by  the 
collision  of  opposing  parties  was  weakened  and  unity  was  pre- 
served ;  while  in  the  South,  among  the  Romanic  peoples  below 
the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  the  Catholic  cause  had  a  like  pre- 
dominance in  a  much  greater  degree,  and  overwhelmed  all 
opposition.  But,  as  for  France,  she  stood  midway  between  the 
two  mighty  currents  of  opinion.  Her  people  belonged,  in  their 
lineage  and  tongue,  to  the  Latin  race ;  but  they  had  somewhat 
more  of  German  blood  in  their  veins  than  their  brethren  in  the 
South,  and — what  is  much  more  important — by  their  geograph- 
ical situation,  previous  history,  and  culture,  they  were  made 
much  more  sensitive  to  the  influences  of  what  was  then  modern 
thought 
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Yet,  Prance  was  a  powerful  and  compact  monarchy,  and 
seemed  better  able  than  any  other  country  to  breast  the  storm. 
On  the  1st  of  July,  987,  Hugh  Capet,  Count  of  Paris,  elected 
king  by  an  assembly  of  nobles,  superseded  the  foreign  Carlo- 
vingian  line,  and  was  crowned  at  Bheims.  From  him  all  the 
later  kings  of  France — the  Bonaparte  usurpers  alone  excepted — 
the  direct  Capetian  line,  the  Valois,  Bourbon,  and  Orleans 
monarchs,  down  to  the  abdication  of  Louis  Philippe,  are 
sprung.*  Out  of  the  dominion  of  Hugh  Capet,  the  small  dis- 
trict known  as  the  Isle  of  France,  of  which  Paris  was  the  center, 
there  was  built  up  in  the  course  of  centuries,  by  the  accretion 
of  feudal  territories,  by  lucky  marriages,  by  treaties  or  conquest, 
the  modern  kingdom  of  France.  The  wars  with  England  which 
went  on,  with  many  intervals,  for  250  years — from  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth — resulted  at 
the  end  of  this  period,  largely  through  the  heroic  deeds  of  Joan 
of  Arc,  in  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  every  place  ex- 
cept the  single  town  of  Calais.  Normandy,  Guienne,  and  all 
the  other  territories  which  had  been  held  by  the  victors  of 
Crecy,  Poitiers  and  Agincourt,  who  were  more  than  once  the 
almost  undisputed  masters  of  France,  fell  back  to  their  native 
and  rightful  owners.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, the  crafty  policy  of  Louis  XL  effected  the  downfall  of 
Charles  the  Bold,  and  secured  to  France  the  Duchy  of  Bur- 
gundy. From  the  king  of  Aragon,  he  acquired,  on  the  south, 
the  counties  of  Boussillon  and  Cerdagne,  the  last  of  which  was 
permanently  incorporated  in  France.  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Prov- 
ence reverted  to  him  from  the  house  of  Anjou,  together  with 
the  claims  of  that  family  upon  Naples.  Cbarles  VI1L,  son  of 
Louis  XI.,  married  Anne,  the  heiress  of  Brittany,  and  so  this 
fine  province  was  added  to  the  jewels  of  the  French  Crown. 

Francis  L,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1515,  two  years  before 
the  posting  of  Luther's  theses,  had  a  consolidated  kingdom 
powerful  enough  to  enable  him,  a  few  years  later,  to  cope  on 
equal  terms  with  his  rival,  Charles  V.  At  home,  he  could  set 
at  defiance  the  will  of  his  parliaments,  and  augment  his  author- 
ity through  the  Concordat  with  Pope  Leo  X.,  which  secured  to 

*  The  Valois  line  begins  with  Philip  VI.  (1328);  the  Bourbon  with  Henry  IV. 
(1689);  the  Orleans  with  Louis  Philippe  (1834). 
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the  king  the  power  of  filling  by  nomination  the  great  ecclesias- 
tical benefices  in  his  realm.  During  the  thirty -two  years  of  his 
reign,  and  the  twelve  years7  reign  of  his  son  and  successor, 
Henry  II.,  the  Protestants  could  offer  only  a  passive  resistance 
to  the  persecution  which  was  instigated  and  managed  by  the 
Sorbonne — the  Faculty  of  Theology  at  Paris — and  which  found 
myriads  of  brutal  agents  throughout  the  land.  Francis,  and 
Henry  after  him,  with  one  arm  aided  the  German  Lutherans  in 
their  contest  with  Charles  V.,  and  with  the  other  crushed  their 
French  brethren  of  the  same  faith.  "  One  king,  one  law,  one 
faith" — was  the  motto.  There  must  be  one,  and  only  one  re- 
ligion, tolerated  in  the  realm.  Yet  Protestantism,  notwithstand- 
ing its  long  roll  of  martyrs,  and  partly  by  means  of  them,  had 
gained  a  firm  foothold  before  the  death  of  Henry  II. 

The  revival  of  learning,  which  in  other  countries  paved 
the  way  for  the  reform  in  religion,  was  not  without  its  natural 
fruit  in  France.  Francis  himself  was  proud  of  being  called  the 
father  of  letters ;  cherished  the  ideas  of  Erasmus ;  founded  the 
college  of  the  three  languages  at  Paris,  in  spite  of  the  disgust 
and  hostility  of  the  doctors  of  theology,  the  champions  of 
medievalism;  drew  to  his  side  from  beyond  the  Alps  men  like 
Leonardo  Da  Yinci,  scholars  and  artists ;  protected  his  sister 
Margaret  in  her  Protestant  predilections ;  and  contributed  not 
a  little,  indirectly,  notwithstanding  his  occasional  cruelties,  to 
the  diffusion  of  the  new  doctrine.  Henry  IL  was  more  of  a 
bigot ;  but  he  followed  his  father's  policy  of  joining  hands  with 
the  Protestant  communities  of  Germany,  in  opposition  to 
Charles. 

The  first  converts  to  the  Reformation  in  France  were  Luther- 
ans ;  but  Lutheranism  was  supplanted  by  the  other  principal 
type  of  Protestantism.  Calvinism  was  more  congenial  to  the 
French  mind.  Calvin  was  himself  one  of  the  most  acute  and 
cultivated  of  the  Frenchmen  of  that  age.  Driven  from  his 
country,  he  continued  to  act  upon  it  from  Geneva  with  incal- 
culable power.  Geneva  became  to  France  what  Wittenberg 
was  to  Germany.  The  lucid,  logical,  consistent  character  of 
the  system  of  Calvin  commended  it  to  the  French  mind.  The 
intense  moral  earnestness  and  strict  ethical  standard  of  that  sys- 
tem attracted  a  multitude  who  were  shocked  by  the  almost 
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unexampled  profligacy  of  the  age.  Among  the  higher  classes, 
and  still  more  among  the  industrious  and  intelligent  middle 
classes,  the  Calvinistic  faith  had  numerous  devoted  adherents. 
In  1559  the  Calvinists  held  their  first  national  synod  at  Paris. 
Their  places  of  worship,  scattered  over  Prance,  numbered  at 
that  time  two  thousand ;  and  in  their  congregations  were  four 
hundred  thousand  worshipers,  all  of  whom  met  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives*  That  same  year,  Henry  II.,  who  had  just  agreed 
with  Philip  EL,  in  the  treaty  of  Cateau  Cambresis,  to  extermin- 
ate heresy,  and  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  Span- 
ish monarch,  was  accidentally  killed  by  a  splinter  from  the 
lance  of  Montgomery,  the  captain  of  his  guards,  with  whom  he 
was  tilting  at  the  festival  in  honor  of  the  wedding. 

The  whole  posture  of  affairs  was  now  changed.  His  oldest 
son,  Francis  II.,  was  a  boy  of  sixteen,  feeble  in  mind  and  body. 
He  was  not  young  enough  to  be  made  subject  to  a  regency ; 
and  too  young,  had  he  been  possessed  of  talents  and  character, 
to  rule.  Who  should  govern  France?  Catherine  de  Medici, 
the  widow  of  Henry ;  she  to  whom,  more  than  to  any  other  indi- 
vidual, as  we  shall  see,  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  was 
due,  thought  that  the  power  for  which  she  had  long  waited 
was  now  within  her  grasp.  The  granddaughter  of  the  great 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  and  the  daughter  of  Lorenzo  II.,  she  was 
left  an  orphan  in  her  infancy,  and  was  placed  in  a  convent 
Her  childhood  was  encompassed  with  perils.  When  her  uncle, 
Pope  Clement  VIL,  was  laying  siege  to  Florence,  in  1580,  she 
being  only  twelve  years  old,  the  Council  of  the  city  proposed 
to  hang  her  in  a  basket  over  the  wall  as  a  mark  for  the  besieg- 
ers' cannon.  About  ten  years  after,  she  was  married  to  Henry, 
the  second  son  of  Francis  L,  in  pursuance  of  an  arrangement 
between  the  Pope  and  the  King,  which  grew  mainly  out  of  the 
king  s  want  of  money.  The  death  of  the  Dauphin  placed  her 
husband  within  one  step  of  the  throne.  She  was  obliged  to 
pay  obsequious  court  to  the  mistresses  of  the  King  and  of  her 
husband,  the  Duchess  D'Etampes  and  Diana  of  Poitiers.  Henry 
regarded  her  with  a  feeling  little  short  of  repugnance.  Under 
this  feeling,  and  disappointed  that  she  bore  him  no  children, 
he  entertained,  at  one  time,  the  thought  of  sending  her  back  to 
Italy.    This  was  prevented  by  her  own  submissive  demeanor, 
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and  by  the  favor  of  Francis  I.  Later,  after  the  birth  of  her 
children,  her  situation  became  more  tolerable'.  She  professed 
to  be  utterly  devoted  to  her  husband,  mourned  his  death  with 
real  or  affected  grief,  and  would  never  ride  or  drive  near  the 
spot  where  he  received  the  fatal  wound. 

Catherine  de  Medici  is  generally  considered  an  execrable 
character,  an  impersonation  of  the  principle  of  wickedness  such 
as  rarely  appears  on  earth,  especially  in  a  female  form.  History 
has  put  her  in  the  pillory  among  monsters  of  iniquity,  like 
Domitian,  Nero,  Caesar  Borgia,  enemies  and  destroyers  of  their 
kind.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  dispute  the  justice  of  this  ver- 
dict Yet  she  was  not  destitute  of  attractive  qualities.  On  the 
ceiling  of  a  room  in  the  old  Burgundian  chateau  at  Tanlay, 
Catherine  is  painted  as  Juno,  with  two  faces,  one  of  which  is 
described  as  li  masculine  and  sinister,"  while  the  other  is  full 
of  "  sweetness  and  dignity."  She  might  seem  to  have  a  dual 
nature.  Her  complexion  was  olive,  bespeaking  her  Italian 
birth.  She  had  the  large  eyes  peculiar  to  the  Medici  family. 
Her  arm  and  hand  are  said  to  have  been  u  the  despair  of  the 
sculptor,"  so  faultless  was  their  model.  She  was  of  medium 
height,  large,  but  compactly  made.  Her  figure  was  admired 
even  in  middle  life.  She  required  and  was  capable  of  the  most 
vigorous  out-of-door  exercise.  In  the  chase,  she  dashed  on 
through  stream  and  thicket,  keeping  up  with  the  boldest  riders. 
Then  she  would  give  herself  up  with  a  hearty  appetite  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  table ;  but  she  arose  from  it  to  apply  herself 
with  untiring  energy  to  business.  Her  manners  were  lively 
and  gracious;  her  conversation  full  of  spirit  and  intelligence. 
She  has  left  behind  numerous  monuments  of  her  taste  in  archi- 
tecture— the  palace  of  the  Tuileries  owed  its  beginning  to  her. 
Her  versatility  and  tact  were  equal  to  any  emergency.  Her 
letters  to  her  children  are  those  of  a  sympathetic  mother.  She 
was  personally  chaste,  little  as  she  valued  chastity  in  others. 
But  at  the  core,  as  Milton  says  of  Belial,  all  was  false  and  hol- 
low. It  was  the  grace  of  the  leopard,  serving  as  a  veil  for  its 
ferocity.  Beneath  exterior  accomplishments,  and  charms  even, 
was  a  nature  devoid  of  moral  sense.  She  was  swift  to  shed 
blood,  when  a  selfish  end  required  it.  But  falsehood,  and  the 
treachery  that  springs  from  it,  was  her  most  loathsome  trait 
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To  comprehend  the  possibility  of  such  a  character,  we  must 
remember  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  atmosphere  in  which 
she  grew  up.  In  the  famous  church  of  Santa  Croce,  at  Flor- 
ence, where  are  the  sepulchres  of  Michael  Angelo,  Galileo, 
Alfieri,  and  the  cenotaph  of  Dante,  the  attention  of  the  visitor 
is  arrested  by  an  impressive  epitaph.  High  up  on  the  smooth 
face  of  a  marble  monument  stands  the  name  Nicolaus  Machi- 
avelll  Below,  where  the  inscription  would  naturally  come, 
there  is  a  broad  space  left  untouched  by  the  chisel ;  beneath 
which  are  carved  the  words:  "  Tanio  nomini  nullum  par  do- 
gium" — "  To  so  a  great  a  name  no  eulogy  is  adequate  ;"  as  if 
the  pen  had  been  dropped  in  despair,  for  want  of  words  com- 
mensurate with  the  genius  and  merits  of  the  statesman,  scholar, 
and  historian,  whose  name  had  been  recorded.  Yet  the  word, 
41  Machiavellian"  has  become  a  current  term  to  denote  knavish 
intrigue,  double-dealing,  and  fraud.  It  would  be  unjust  to 
Machiavelli  to  brand  him  as  the  inventor  of  the  ethical  code 
which  he  has  set  forth  in  "The  Prince."  This  work,  which 
was  written  for  Lorenzo,  the  father  of  Catherine,  deliberately 
advises  rulers  to  break  their  word,  whenever  they  find  it  con- 
venient to  do  so.  It  presents  a  fair  picture  of  that  base  public 
morality  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  had  grown  up  in  the 
conflicts  of  the  Italian  States,  and  under  the  eye  of  the  Popes, 
some  of  whom  were  its  notorious  exemplars.  The  Machiavel- 
lian spirit  tainted  the  public  men  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  in 
some  degree,  the  best  of  them,  as  William  the  Silent,  and  the 
Regent  Murray  of  Scotland.  As  for  assassination — that  in 
Italy  had  been  almost  reduced  to  a  fine  art.  The  grandfather 
of  Catherine,  Lorenzo  I.,  barely  escaped  from  a  murderous 
attempt,  which  proved  fatal  to  his  brother  Julian,  who  fell 
under  the  dagger  of  an  assassin  before  the  high  altar  of  the 
cathedral  of  Florence,  during  the  celebration  of  mass — Pope 
Sixtus  IV.  being,  probably,  the  chief  contriver  of  the  plot. 
Catherine  de  Medici  was  an  Italian  woman,  born  and  nurtured 
under  the  influences  that  then  prevailed,  constrained  from 
childhood  to  cloak  her  thoughts  and  impulses,  and  developing, 
under  the  unhappy  circumstances  in  which  she  was  placed, 
prior  to  the  death  of  her  husband,  the  cleverness  and  cunning 
that  belonged  to  her  nature.     She  was  destined  to  be  the 
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mother  of  three  kings  of  France,  and  to  play  a  conspicuous  and 
baleful  part  in  a  most  eventful  period  of  French  history. 

At  the  accession  of  Francis  IL,  the  Queen  Mother  naturally 
felt  that  the  hour  for  the  gratification  of  her  ambition  had 
arrived.  But  she  was  disappointed.  She  found  that  the  king 
and  his  government  were  completely  under  the  sway  of  the 
family  of  Guise,  in  the  person  of  Duke  Francis,  and  of  his 
brother  Charles,  Cardinal  of  Lorraine — the  knight  and  the 
priest,  the  lion  and  the  fox  united.  Claude  of  Lorraine,  their 
father,  was  an  opulent  and  influential-  noble,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  wars  against  Charles  V.  His  son  Fran- 
cis, who  was  now  forty  years  of  age,  had  acquired  brilliant 
fame  by  his  defence  of  Metz  against  the  Emperor,  whom  he 
forced  to  raise  the  seige  after  a  loss  of  80,000  men,  and  also  by 
the  recent  capture  of  Calais  from  the  English.  The  Cardinal 
had  been  the  confessor  and  trusted  counsellor  of  Henry  IL 
The  power  of  the  family  had  been  increased  by  matrimonial 
connections.  Their  brother  had  married  a  daughter  of  Diana 
of  Poitiers.  Their  niece,  Mary  Stuart?,  the  daughter  of  James 
V.  of  Scotland,  had,  in  the  preceding  year,  when  she  was  six- 
teen years  old,  married  Francis  IL,  who  was  about  a  year 
younger  than  herself  Her  beauty,  her  tact,  accomplishments, 
and  energy,  were  cast  on  the  side  of  the  Guise  influence.  With 
her  aid,  her  uncles  found  no  difficulty  in  managing  the  boy- 
king.  Catherine  was  obliged  to  stand  back,  and  yield  up  the 
station  that  she  had  long  coveted.  The  Constable  Montmo- 
renci,  who,  with  his  numerous  relatives^  had  shared  power  with 
the  Guises  in  the  last  reign,  was  civilly  dismissed  from  his  post 

The  Guises,  in  whose  hands  everything  was  practically  left, 
set  themselves  up  as  the  champions  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
cause,  and  the  enemies  of  the  Protestant  heresy.  But  their 
path  was  not  to  be  a  smooth  one.  The  princes  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon — descendants  of  a  younger  son  of  Louis  IX.,  St  Louis 
of  France — considered  that  they  were  robbed  of  their  legiti- 
mate post  at  the  side  of  the  throne.  Anthony  of  Yendome, 
the  eldest,  was  the  husband  of  that  noble  Protestant  woman, 
Jeanne  D'Albret,  the  daughter  of  Margaret,  the  sister  of  Fran- 
cis L,  and  through  his  marriage  wore  the  title  of  King  of 
Navarre.    He  proved  a  vacillating  and  selfish  adherent  of  the 
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Protestant  party,  which  he  at  length  was  bribed  to  desert  His 
younger  brother,  Louis  of  Cond£,  who  had  married  a  niece  of 
the  Constable,  and  a  devoted  Protestant,  was  a  gallant  soldier, 
bat  rash  in  counsel.  With  the  Bourbons  stood  the  Chatillons, 
the  sons  of  Louisa  of  Montmorenci,  the  Constable's  sister ;  of 
whom  the  most  eminent  was  the  Admiral,  Gaspard  de  Coligny, 
one  of  the  greatest  men  of  that  or  of  any  age.  He  was  of 
middle  height,  with  his  head  slightly  bent  forward  as  if  in 
deep  thought  His  spacious  forehead  reminds  one  of  the  por- 
traits of  William  the  Silent,  to  whom  in  character  he  had  many 
points  of  resemblance.  He  spoke  little,  and  slowly.  In  battle, 
his  grave  countenance  lighted  up,  and  he  was  observed  to  chew 
the  toothpick,  which,  to  the  disgust  of  a  class  of  courtiers,  he 
habitually  carried  in  his  mouth.  Frequently  defeated,  he 
reaped  hardly  less  renown  from  defeats  than  from  victories. 
He  rose  from  them  with  unabated  vigor.  His  constancy  never 
wavered  in  the  darkest  hour.  He  embraced  the  Calvinistic 
faith;  and  whether  in  the  court,  the  camp,  or  among  his 
dependents  on  his  own  estate,  his  conduct  was  strictly  gov- 
erned by  the  principles  of  religion.  His  reserve  and  gravity, 
in  contrast  with  the  vivacious  temper  of  his  countrymen,  com- 
manded that  respect  which  these  qualities,  even  when  not 
united  with  remarkable  powers  of  intellect,  usually  inspire  in 
them,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Napoleon  III. 

Here,  then,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  France, 
were  all  the  materials  of  civil  war.  It  was  inevitable  that  the 
Calvinists,  harassed  beyond  endurance,  should  league  them- 
selves with  the  disaffected  nobles  who  offered  them  the  only 
chance  of  salvation  from  their  persecutors,  and  whose  religious 
sympathies  were  on  their  side.  Thus  the  Huguenots  became 
a  political  party.  The  nation  was  divided  into  two  bodies, 
with  their  passions  inflamed.  A  tempest  was  at  hand,  and 
there  was  only  a  boy  at  the  helm. 

The  conspiracy  of  Amboise,  which  occurred  in  1560,  was 
an  abortive  scheme,  of  which  a  Protestant  gentleman  named 
La  Benaudie  was  the  chief  author,  for  driving  the  Guises 
from  power.  Cond6  was  privy  to  it ;  Calvin  disapproved 
of  it ;  Coligny  took  no  part  in  it  The  next  year  the 
Estates  assembled  at  Orleans,  and  a  trap   was   laid  by  the 
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Catholic  leaders  for  the  destruction  of  all  Protestants  who 
should  refuse  to  abjure  their  religion.  Cond6  had  been  arrested 
and  put  under  guard,  when,  just  as  the  fatal  blow  was  ready 
to  fall,  the  young  King  died.  Charles  IX.,  his  brother,  was 
only  ten  years  old,  and  it  was  no  longer  practicable  to  shut  out 
his  mother  from  the  office  of  guardian  over  him,  and  from  a 
virtual  regency.  From  this  time  she  comes  to  the  front,  and 
becomes  a  power  in  the  State.  Mary  Stuart  returned  to  Scot- 
land, and  on  another  theatre  entered  upon  that  tragic  career 
which  ended  on  the  scaffold  at  Fotheringay.  The  Queen 
Mother  was  now  free  from  her  dangerous  rival.  Through  her 
whole  career,  tortuous  and  inconsistent  as  it  often  seemed, 
Catherine  de  Medici  was  actuated  by  a  single  motive — the  pur- 
pose to  maintain  the  authority  of  her  sons  and  her  own  ascend- 
ancy over  them.  To  check  and  cast  down  whichever  party 
threatened  to  acquire  a  dangerous  predominance,  and  to  sup- 
plant her,  was  her  incessant  aim.  Caring  little  or  nothing  for 
religious  doctrines,  she  hated  the  restraints  of  religion,  and 
hence  could  regard  Calvinism  only  with  aversion.  But  how 
indifferent  she  was  to  the  controversy  between  the  rival 
Churches  is  indicated  by  her  jocose  remark,  when  the  mistaken 
report  reached  her  that  the  Protestants  had  gained  the  victory 
at  Dreux  :  "  Then  we  shall  say  our  prayers  in  French."  She 
believed  in  astrology,  and  that  was  about  the  limit  of  her  faith. 
To  rule  her  children,  and  to  rule  France  through  them,  was  the 
one  end  which  she  always  kept  in  view. 

The  civil  wars  began  in  1562  with  the  massacre  of  Vassy, 
where  the  troopers  of  Ouise  povoked  a  conflict  with  an  un- 
armed congregation  of  Protestant  worshippers,  many  of  whom 
they  slaughtered.  Ten  years  intervened  between  this  event 
and  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew ;  years  of  intestine  con- 
flict, when  France  bled  at  every  pore.  Neither  party  was 
strong  enough  to  subjugate  the  other.  The  patience  of  the 
Protestants  had  been  worn  out  by  forty  years  of  sanguinary 
persecution.  The  battle  on  both  sides  was  waged  with  bitter 
animosity.  The  country  was  ravaged  from  side  to  side.  The 
Catholics  found  it  impossible  to  crush  their  antagonists,  who 
revived  from  every  disaster,  and  extorted,  in  successive  treaties, 
a  measure  of  liberty  for  their  worship.    Among  the  events 
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which  it  is  necessary  for  our  purpose  to  mention  is  the  assassin- 
ation of  the  Duke  of  Guise  by  a  Huguenot  nobleman  in  1563, 
while  the  Duke  was  laying  siege  to  Orleans,  then  in  the  hands 
of  the  Protestants.  This  act  met  with  no  countenance  from 
the  Protestant  leaders.  It  was  condemned  by  Calvin.  It  was 
said  that  the  assassain  when  stretched  on  the  rack,  avowed  that 
the  deed  was  done  with  the  connivance  of  Coligny.  But  he 
was  subjected  to  no  fair  examination,  and  there  was  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  assertion  of  the  Admiral  that  he  had  no  agency 
in  it.  He  admitted  that  for  six  months,  since  be  had  learned 
that  Guise  was  plotting  his  own  destruction  and  that  of  his 
brothers,  he  had  made  no  exertions  to  save  that  nobleman's 
life.  Innocent  though  Coligny  was  of  all  participation  in  this 
deed,  it  planted  seeds  of  implacable  hostility  in  the  minds  of 
Guise's  family,  the  fruits  of  which  eventually  appeared.  An- 
other event,  which  it  specially  concerns  us  to  notice,  was  the 
insurrection  of  the  Huguenots  which  they  set  on  foot  several 
years  later,  in  anticipation  of  a  projected  attack  upon  them, 
and  which  resulted  in  their  extorting  from  Charles  IX.,  in  1568, 
the  Peace  of  Longjumeau.  The  King  was  exasperated  at  being 
obliged  to  treat  with  his  subjects  in  arms.  This  humiliating 
event  was  skilfully  used  afterwards  to  goad  him  on  to  a  meas- 
ure to  which  he  was  not  spontaneously  inclined. 

At  this  time  the  foundations  of  the  Catholic  League  were 
laid.  The  extreme  Catholics  began  to  band  themselves 
together,  instigated  by  the  spirit  of  the  Catholic  Eeaction 
which,  through  its  mouthpiece,  the  Pope,  and  its  secular  head, 
Philip  II,  breathed  out  fire  and  slaughter  against  all  heretics. 
Between  this  bigoted  faction,  which  became  more  and  more 
furious  as  time  went  on,  and  the  Huguenots,  were  the  Moder- 
ates— the  Politiques,  as  they  were  called — Catholics  who 
deplored  the  continuance  of  civil  war,  deprecated  the  undue 
ascendency  of  Spain,  and  were  in  favor  of  an  accommodation 
with  the  Protestants.  The  treachery  of  Catherine  de  Medici 
broke  the  treaty  of  Longjumeau ;  but  her  plan  to  entrap  and 
destroy  the  Huguenot  leaders  failed.  Their  defeat  at  Jarnac, 
where  Cond6  perished,  and  at  Moncontour,  with  the  military 
triumph  of  her  favorite  son,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  did  not  bring 
to  her  content    The  defeated  forces  of  the  Protestants,  under 
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the  masterly  lead  of  Coligny,  found  a  refuge  within  the  walls 
of  Rochelle,  where  the  Queen  of  Navarre  established  her  Court, 
and  whence  Coligny,  with  his  cavalry,  and  with  the  young 
princes,  Henry  of  Navarre  and  Henry  of  Cond6  at  his  side, 
was  soon  able  to  sally  forth  and  take  the  offensive.  The  Queen 
Mother  was  now  eager  for  peace.  The  atmosphere  of  intrigue 
and  diplomacy  was  always  more  pleasing  to  her  than  the  clash 
of  arms.  The  King's  treasury  was  exhausted.  He  did  not 
relish  the  military  successes  of  Anjou.  The  Huguenots  sprang 
up  from  their  defeats  with  indomitable  courage.  Moreover, 
Catherine,  the  King,  the  whole  party  of  Moderates,  saw  that 
the  continuance  of  the  strife  could  only  redound  to  the  profit 
of  Philip,  who  lent  aid,  or  withheld  it,  with  sole  reference  to 
his  own  ambitious  projects.  If  the  war  was  to  go  on  between 
the  King  and  his  Protestant  subjects,  the  latter  would  get  help 
from  England  and  Germany,  and  the  government,  forced  to 
fall  back  upon  the  support  of  Spain,  would  come  into  practical 
subservience  to  Philip.  To  this  the  Queen  Mother  was  not  at 
all  inclined.  At  the  Conference  of  Bayonne  in  1565,  both  she 
and  Charles  IX.  had  disappointed  Alva  by  refusing  to  enter 
into  his  plan  for  a  common  crusade  against  the  heretical  sub- 
jects of  France  and  Spain.  Thus,  in  1570,  the  Peace  of  St 
Germains  was  concluded.  The  Huguenots,  who  could  not 
longer  be  expected  to  trust  the  King's  word,  were  put  in  pos- 
session of  four  fortified  towns  for  the  space  of  two  years.  They 
were  to  be  given  up  to  Henry  of  Navarre,  Henry  of  Cond6, 
and  twenty  Huguenot  gentlemen.  The  Lorraine  faction,  the 
Guises  and  their  followers,  acquiesced  in  the  treaty. 

Observe,  now,  the  political  situation.  The  policy  of  the 
Court  was  turned  in  the  anti-Spanish  direction.  The  power  of 
Philip  was  becoming  too  formidable.  The  Duke  of  Alva  had 
begun  his  bloody  career  in  the  Netherlands  in  1567  with  the 
execution  of  Egmont  and  Horn,  and  numerous  other  judicial 
murders.  Now,  his  tyranny  was  at  its  height  Philip  had 
planned  a  marriage  between  his  half-brother,  Don  John  of 
Austria,  and  Mary  Stuart,  which  would  give  him,  as  he  hoped, 
control  over  Scotland  and  England  both.  He  was  already 
supreme  in  Italy.  His  wish  was  to  marry  his  sister  to  Charles 
IX.,  and  to  unite  with  him  in  an  anti-Protestant  coalition. 
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Then  all  Europe  would  lie  at  his  feet,  and  France  be  practically 
a  Spanish  province.  On  the  26th  of  February,  1570,  Pius  V., 
an  untiring  and  unpitying  instigator  of  persecution,  issued  his 
bull  of  excommunication  against  Elizabeth.  A  year  after,  the 
brilliant  victory  of  Spain  over  the  Turks  at  Lepanto  still 
further  raised  the  prestige  of  Philip,  and  left  him  more  free  to 
pursue  his  ambitious  schemes  in  Western  Europe.  The  Queen 
Mother  loved  power  too  well  for  herself  and  her  children,  to 
fall  into  the  snare  which  Philip  was  setting.  She  entered 
warmly  into  the  project  of  a  marriage  between  her  second  sot), 
the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  Elizabeth,  which  was  first  suggested 
by  the  brother  of  Coligny.  When  Anjou,  seduced  by  the 
Spanish  Court,  and  by  the  offer  of  100,000  crowns  from  the 
Pope's  Nuncio,  drew  back  from  a  match  with  a  heretic  so  much 
older  than  himself,  Catherine  was  eager  to  substitute  for  him 
his  younger  brother  Alengon  ;  and  indulged,  also,  the  chimeri- 
cal hope  that  Anjou  might  secure  the  hand  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots.  This  policy  of  the  Court  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
satisfactory  to  the  Huguenots.  War  with  Spain,  to  be  fought 
out  in  the  Netherlands,  in  alliance  with  England  and  Germany, 
but  with  due  care  for  French  interests,  appealed  at  once  to 
their  patriotic  feeling  and  their  religious  enthusiasm.  The 
government  and  the  Huguenot  party  were  thus  drawn  towards 
each  other.  A  marriage  between  Henry  of  Navarre  abd  Mar- 
garet of  Valois,  the  daughter  of  Catherine,  had  been  spoken  of 
long  before,  prior  to  the  death  of  Henry  II.,  when  both  Navarre 
and  Margaret  were  children.  The  idea  was  now  revived  from 
the  side  of  the  Moderates,  by  a  son  of  Montmorenci.  It  was 
heartily  favored  by  Catherine,  warmly  supported  by  the  King, 
who  was  personally  fond  of  Henry,  and  was  struck  with  the 
expediency  of  a  marriage  which  would  thus  unite  the  contend- 
ing parties ;  and  it  obtained  at  length  the  consent  of  the  high- 
toned  Queen  of  Navarre,  with  whom  worldly  distinction  for 
her  son  was  of  far  less  account  than  honor  and  religious  con- 
viction. Coligny  and  the  other  Huguenot  leaders  lent  their 
cordial  approval  to  the  plan. 

Coligny  was  now  urgently  invited  to  come  to  the  Court. 
The  King  and  the  Queen  Mother  were  anxious  to  have  the 
benefit  of  his  counsel.    Despite  the  opposition  of  his  friends, 
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including  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  who  were  unwilling  to  see 
hira  commit  himself  to  the  hands  of  those  who  had  been,  in 
the  past,  his  perfidious  enemies,  Coligny  determined  to  comply 
with  the  invitation.  He  confided  in  Charles,  he  said ;  he 
would  rather  die  at  once,  than  live  a  hundred  years,  subject  to 
cowardly  apprehensions.  He  earnestly  desired  to  bring  the 
civil  conflict  to  an  end.  He  was  full  of  ardor  for  the  enter- 
prise against  Philip,  in  the  Netherlands,  into  which  he  hoped 
to  carry  the  King.  It  would  give  employment  to  the  numer- 
ous mercenaries  and  marauders  whom  the  cessation  of  the  war 
at  home  had  left  idle.  It  would  strike  a  blow,  alike  honorable 
and  useful  to  France,  and  damaging  to  Spain.  Coligny  left 
Rochelle,  escorted  by  fifty  gentlemen,  and  arrived  at  Blois, 
where  the  Court  was,  on  the  12th  of  September,  1671.  He  was 
welcomed  by  Catherine,  and  by  the  King*  who  greeted  him 
with  the  title  of  "father,"  and  declared  that  day  to  be  the 
happiest  of  his  life. 

Charles  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  His  natural  talents 
were  above  the  ordinary  level.  He  was  fond  of  music,  and 
his  poetical  compositions  were  not  without  merit.  But  the 
education  which  he  had  received  was  the  worst  possible.  His 
nature  was  unhealthy,  and  utterly  unregulated.  Though  not  a 
debauchee,  like  his  brother  Anjou,  his  morbid  impulses  raged 
without  control :  his  anger,  when  excited,  bordered  on  frenzy. 
Yet  there  was  in  him  a  latent  vein  of  generous  feeling.  He 
met  in  Coligny,  almost  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  a  man 
whom  he  could  revere.  Coligny  was  fifty-four  years  of  age. 
He  had  been  a  man  of  war  from  his  youth  up ;  but  he  had 
drawn  the  sword  from  a  stern  sense  of  duty ;  and  his  lofty 
character  could  not  fail  to  impress  all  who  were  thrown  in  his 
company.  He,  in  turn,  seemed  to  be  charmed  with  his  young 
sovereign.  The  jealousy  of  Catherine  was  soon  aroused.  "  He 
sees  too  much  of  the  Admiral,"  she  said,  "and  too  little  of 
me."  As  the  veteran  soldier  painted  the  advantages  that 
would  result  from  going  to  the  rescue  of  William  of  Orange, 
and  striking  a  blow  at  Spain  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  sympa- 
thy of  Charles  was  awakened,  and  he  expressed  an  eager  desire 
to  enter  personally  into  the  contest 

Meantime,  the  project  of  the  marriage  of  Henry  and  Marga- 
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ret  continued  to  be  pushed.  The  Queen  of  Navarre  was  per- 
suaded herself  to  come  to  Blois,  in  March,  1572.  While  there, 
in  a  letter  to  her  son,  she  described  the  indecency  of  the  Court, 
where  even  the  women  had  cast  off  the  show  of  modesty,  and 
did  not  blush  to  play  the  part  of  seducers.  The  marriage  of 
Henry  and  Margaret,  the  plan  of  a  matrimonial  connection 
with  Elizabeth,  the  scheme  of  an  offensive  alliance  with  Eng- 
land, and  of  a  war  with  Spain,  to  be  waged  in  Flanders,  were 
all  parts  of  a  line  of  policy  which  the  Huguenots  urged,  and 
which  Catherine  for  a  while  favored.  But  she  became  more 
and  more  alarmed  at  the  influence  acquired  by  Coligny.  Eliz- 
abeth was  cautious,  and  the  negotiations  looking  to  a  change 
of  the  defensive  into  an  offensive  alliance,  lagged.  A  war  with 
Spain,  Catherine  felt,  would  establish  Coligny's  ascendency 
over  the  mind  of  Charles.  Such  a  war  she  more  and  more 
dreaded  on  its  own  account ;  and  when  the  force  secretly  sent 
by  Charles,  under  Genlis,  to  the  support  of  Orange,  was  de- 
feated and  cut  up  by  Alva's  son,  the  Queen  Mother  declared 
herself  vehemently  against  the  measure  on  which  Coligny 
rested  all  his  hopes  for  France,  and  towards  which  the  King,  in 
his  better  moods,  was  strongly  inclined.  In  the  Council,  the 
party  opposed  to  the  war  was  led  by  Anjou.  He,  with  Cathe- 
rine, Retz,  Tavannes,  and  others  to  support  him,  was  able  to 
keep  back  the  King  from  an  absolute  decision ;  and  thus, 
through  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1572,  the  question 
was  warmly,  and  sometimes  angrily,  debated.  The  death  of 
the  Queen  of  Navarre  at  Paris,  on  the  9th  of  June,  was  one 
cause  for  the  postponement  of  the  wedding  of  her  son  to  the 
18th  of  August  The  refusal  of  the  Pope  to  grant  a  dispensa- 
tion was  another  hindrance.  The  King  was  resolved  to  effect 
the  marriage,  with  or  without  the  Pope's  consent.  A  forged 
letter,  purporting  to  come  from  Borne,  announcing  the  consent 
of  Gregory  XIIL,  the  new  Pope,  to  the  nuptials,  was  exhibited 
by  Charles  to  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon,  who  had  refused  to 
solemnize  the  marriage  without  the  Papal  authorization. 

In  subsequent  years  Henry  IV.,  the  Conqueror  of  Ivry  and 
the  Restorer  of  Peace  to  France,  looked  back  on  the  8th  of 
July,  1572,  as  one  of  the  brightest  days  in  all  his  tempestuous 
career.      On  that   day  he  made  his  entry  into  Paris,  riding 
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between  the  King's  two  brothers,  and  accompanied  by  Cond6, 
the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon,  the  Admiral  Coligny,  and  eight  hun- 
dred mounted  gentlemen.  The  procession,  however,  was  greeted 
with  little  enthusiasm  by  the  crowd  that  filled  the  streets.  Paris 
was  the  hot-bed  of  Catholic  fanaticism.  In  all  the  treaties  which 
had  given  liberty  to  the  Reformed  worship,  the  capital  had  been 
excepted.  Here  the  enmity  of  the  populace  to  the  Huguenots 
was  rancorous  in  the  extreme.  All  the  pulpits  in  those  days 
rang  with  fierce  invectives  against  the  heretics.  Guise,  with  his 
mother,  the  Duchess  of  Nemours,  and  with  a  great  military 
following,  came  to  Paris  also.  The  Huguenots  had  no  pro- 
tection but  their  own  vigilance,  their  swords,  and  above  all,  the 
good  faith  of  the  King,  against  the  host  of  enemies  by  whom 
they  were  surrounded. 

On  the  18th  of  August  the  long-expected  marriage  took 
place.  The  splendid  procession,  composed  of  the  royal  family 
and  the  nobility  of  France,  moved  along  a  covered  platform 
from  the  Bishop's  palace  to  the  pavilion  erected  in  front  of 
Notre  Dame,  where  the  ceremony  took  place.  The  bride, 
whose  beauty  and  grace  of  person  unhappily  were  not  associated 
with  moral  qualities  equally  winning — for  she  was  untruthful 
and  vain,  if  not  something  worse — describes  her  own  costume 
— her  crown,  her  vest  of  ermine  spotted  with  black  (couet 
d'hermine  mouchet&e),  all  brilliant  with  pearls,  and  the  great  blue 
mantle,  whose  train  of  four  ells  in  length  was  carried  by  three 
princesses.  Charles,  Navarre  and  Cond6,  in  token  of  their 
mutual  affection,  were  dressed  alike,  in  garments  of  light 
yellow  satin,  embroided  with  silver,  and  glittering  with  pearls 
and  precious  stones.  Micheli,  one  of  the  Venetian  Ambassa- 
dors— accurate  reporters— states  that  the  cost  of  the  king's 
bonnet,  charger,  and  garments,  was  half  a  million  crowns ;  while 
Anjou  wore  in  his  hat  thirty-two  well  known  pearls,  purchased 
at  a  cost  of  28,000  gold  crowns.  All  this,  when  the  royal 
treasury  was  exhausted  I  Navarre  led  his  bride  from  the 
pavilion  into  the  church  ;  and  then,  during  the  celebration  of 
mass,  with  the  Huguenot  chiefs  withdrew  to  the  adjacent 
cloister.  De  Thou,  the  French  historian,  who  was  then  a 
youth  of  nineteen,  after  the  mass  was  over,  climbed  over  the 
barriers  erected  to  keep  off  the  people,  went  into  the  choir,  and 
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heard  Coligny,  pointing  to  the  flags  taken  at  Jarnac  and  Mon- 
contour,  say  to  Damville  that  u  soon  these  would  be  replaced 
by  others  more  agreeable  to  see ;"  alluding  to  the  war  in  Flan- 
ders, on  which  his  thoughts  were  bent.  The  next  few  days 
were  given  up  to  festivities — "balls,  banquets,  masques  and 
tourneys,"  into  which  Navarre  entered  with  zest,  but  which 
were  equally  offensive  and  tedious  to  the  grave  Coligny,  who 
longed  to  be  away,  and  who  vainly  tried  to  draw  the  King's 
attention  to  the  business  which  lay  nearest  his  heart  Charles 
put  him  off.  He  must  have  a  few  days  for  pleasure  ;  then  the 
Admiral  should  be  gratified. 

Five  days  after  the  wedding,  on  Friday,  the  22d  of  August, 
at  a  little  past  ten  in  the  morning,  as  Coligny  was  walking 
between  two  friends  from  the  Louvre  to  his  own  lodgings,  an 
arquebus  was  discharged  at  him  from  a  latticed  window  of  a 
house  standing  near  the  cloister  of  St.  Germain  l'Auxerrois. 
At  the  moment  he  was  in  the  act  of  reading  a  petition.  He 
was  hit  by  a  bullet  on  the  first  finger  of  the  right  hand ; 
another  bullet  entered  his  left  arm.  With  his  wounded  hand 
he  pointed  out  the  window  whence  the  shot  had  come,  and 
directed  an  attendant  to  inform  the  king.  He  was  then  con- 
ducted to  his  lodgings.  The  king,  vexed  and  enraged,  threat- 
ened vengeance  upon  the  guilty  parties.  His  surgeon, 
Ambrose  Pard,  was  sent,  who  amputated  the  finger,  and 
extracted  the  ball  from  the  arm.  Navarre,  attended  by  hun- 
dreds of  Huguenot  gentlemen,  soon  visited  the  Admiral. 
Cond£  and  other  Huguenot  leaders  waited  on  the  king,  and 
demanded  leave  to  retire  from  the  court,  where  their  lives  were 
not  safe.  Charles  begged  them  to  remain,  and  swore  vengeance 
upon  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed. 

The  authors  of  the  attempt  to  assassinate  Coligny  were  Cath- 
erine de  Medici,  and  her  son,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  his  mother.  The  house 
belonged  to  a  dependent  of  Guise ;  the  weapon,  which  was 
found  in  it,  to  one  of  Anjou's  guards.  The  instrument  who 
was  employed  to  do  the  work  was  Maurevel,  who,  a  few  years 
before,  had  been  hired  to  kill  Coligny,  at  a  time  when  a  price 
was  set  on  his  head,  but  had  murdered  one  of  his  lieutenants, 
Moiiy,  in  his  stead. 

VOL  IIL  2 
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la  the  year  following  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
Anjou — afterwards  Henry  III. — was  elected  King  of  Poland. 
In  the  narrative  which  he  is  said  to  have  given  verbally  to 
Miron,  his  physician,  we  are  famished  with  an  account  of  the 
motives  and  causes  of  the  transaction  in  which  he  bore  so 
guilty  a  part.  The  reporter,  Miron,  states  that  when  Henry 
III.  was  on  his  way  to  Poland,  in  the  cities  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, wherever  a  crowd  was  assembled,  he  was  saluted  with  bit- 
ter execrations  in  German,  French,  and  Latin,  for  his  agency  in 
the  massacre ;  and  that  in  apartments  where  he  was  entertained 
and  lodged,  he  found  paintings  depicting  scenes  in  that  fearful 
tragedy  which  had  been  arranged  beforehand  to  meet  his  eye. 
Hence,  two  days  after  his  arrival  in  Cracow,  he  was  kept  awake 
in  the  night  by  the  recollection  of  the  terrible  occurrences 
which  had  thus  been  brought  to  his  mind.  Bestless  and  agi- 
tated, about  three  hours  after  midnight,  he  summoned  Miron 
from  an  adjacent  room  to  his  bedside,  and  related  to  him  there 
the  story  of  the  origin  of  the  massacre.  According  to  this 
statement  of  Henry  III.,  Charles,  in  the  period  just  before  the 
Navarre  marriage,  was  in  frequent  conference  with  Coligny ; 
and  after  those  long  conferences,  the  king  treated  Anjou  and 
his  mother  in  a  very  frigid  and  even  rough  manner.  On  one 
occasion,  as  Anjou  was  entering  the  king's  apartment,  after  one 
of  these  interviews,  Charles  looked  at  him  askance  in  a  fierce 
way,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  the  hilt  of  his  dagger,  so  that  he 
was  glad  to  escape  precipitately  from  the  king's  presence.  Con* 
vinced  that  Coligny  was  undermining  the  king's  regard  for 
them,  the  Queen  Mother  and  Anjou  resolved  to  destroy  him ; 
and  for  this  end  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Duchess  of  Nemours — 
the  widow  of  Guise,  and  an  Italian  by  birth — whose  vindic- 
tive hatred  of  the  Huguenot  leader  made  her  a  willing  coadju- 
tor. Maurevel,  who  had  abundant  cause  to  fear  the  Chatillons, 
was  pitched  upon  to  do  the  deed.  When  the  attempt  had 
failed,  the  king  after  dinner — he  dined  at  eleven — went  to  visit 
the  wounded  Admiral.  Catherine  and  Anjou  took  care  to  go 
with  him.  While  they  were  in  the  Admiral's  chamber,  he  sig- 
nified his  wish  to  speak  with  the  king  privately.  Anjou  and 
his  mother  retired  to  another  part  of  the  room.  Alarmed  at 
the  way  in  which  this  private  conference  was  prolonged,  and 
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at  the  menacing  demeanor  of  the  throng  of  Huguenot  gentle- 
men, who  treated  them  with  less  than  usual  respect,  Catherine 
stepped  to  the  bedside,  and,  to  the  obvious  disgust  of  the  king, 
broke  off  the  conversation — saying  that  Coligny  must  not  be 
wearied,  that  there  was  danger  of  fever,  and  that  a  future  time 
must  be  chosen  for  finishing  their  talk.  Whatever  may  be 
false  in  this  narrative  of  Henry  III.,  or  may  be  omitted  from 
it,  the  main  circumstances  of  the  interview  are  correctly  given. 
Coligny  thought  that  the  bullets  might  have  been  poisoned, 
and  he  wished  to  give  his  dying  counsel  to  the  sovereign.  On 
the  way  back  to  the  Louvre,  Anjou  proceeds  to  say,  Catherine 
by  her  importunity  wrung  from  the  king  the  avowal  that  the 
Admiral  had  warned  him  of  the  fatal  consequences  that  would 
follow  from  allowing  the  management  of  public  affairs  to 
remain  in  her  bands,  and  had  advised  him  to  hold  her  in  sus- 
picion, and  to  guard  against  her.  This  the  king  uttered  with 
extreme  passion,  implying  that  he  approved  of  Coligny's  advice. 
There  was  good  ground  for  the  consternation  of  the  Queen 
Mother  and  of  Anjou.  A  crisis  had  come  for  which  they  were 
not  prepared.  The  wrath  of  the  Huguenots  was  ready  to  burst 
forth  in  an  armed  attack  upon  the  opposite  faction.  They  were 
restrained  only  by  the  king;  and  even  he  was  resolved  to  pun- 
ish to  the  full  the  assailants  of  Coligny.  If  the  Guises  fell,  the 
ascendency  of  the  Huguenot  chief,  who  would  recover  from 
his  wounds,  was  assured.  But  the  punishment  which  the  king 
threatened  might  fall  on  Anjou,  also,  if  not  on  Catherine  her- 
self. Nothing  was  left  to  her  but  to  make  another  desperate 
effort,  with  the  aid  of  counsellors  as  unprincipled  as  herself,  to 
win  back  the  king,  resume  the  control  over  him  which  she  had 
exercised  from  his  childhood,  and  to  enlist  him  in  the  work  of 
destroying  the  Admiral  and  of  breaking  down  the  Huguenots' 
power  of  resistance.  After  noon  on  Saturday,  she  collected 
about  her,  in  anxious  conclave  in  the  Tuileries,  besides  Anjou, 
the  Count  de  Betz,  the  Chancellor  Birogne,  the  Marshal  de 
Tavannes,  and  the  Duke  de  Nevers ;  three  of  whom  were  Ital- 
ians like  herself,  with  no  scruples  about  assassinating  an  enemy, 
and  with  whom  deceit  and  mystery  lent  an  added  fascination 
to  crime.  With  these  men,  the  Queen  Mother  repaired  to  the 
Louvre,  to  the  cabinet  of  her  son.    There  she  made,  with  all 
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her  energy  and  skill,  her  last  and  successful  onset  upon  him. 
She  avowed  her  own  agency,  and  that  of  Anjou,  in  the  attempt 
upon  Coligny.  But  first  she  declared  to  him  that  the  Hugue- 
nots were  everywhere  arming  to  make  themselves  masters  of 
the  government ;  that  the  Admiral  was  to  furnish  6,000  cav- 
alry and  10,000  Swiss;  that  the  Catholics  in  turn  had  lost  all 
patience,  and  would  instantly  combine  in  a  league  to  supplant 
him  and  seize  on  power;  that  there  was  no  deliverance  but  in 
the  death  of  Coligny,  without  whom  the  Huguenots  would  be 
left  destitute  of  a  leader.  She  reminded  Charles  of  the  insur- 
rection when,  at  Meaux,  they  had  nearly  got  possession  of  his 
person— a  recollection  that  always  excited  his  anger.  When 
she  saw  that  he  did  not  yield ;  that  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  give  up  Coligny  and  his  friends — La  Rochefoucauld,  Teligni, 
and  others;  she  begged— almost  breathless,  in  her  feigned 
despair — that  she  and  Anjou  might  have  leave  to  withdraw 
from  the  approaching  ruin — to  retire  from  the  court  To 
retire,  as  he  well  understood,  meant  to  join  themselves  to  the 
Catholic  faction,  soon  to  be  in  arms  against  him.  At  last  she 
taunted  him  with  fear  of  the  Huguenots.  Then  he  gave  up ; 
and  in  the  fury  of  his  vexation,  wild  with  excitement,  bade 
them  kill  not  the  Admiral  alone,  but  all  the  Huguenots  in 
France,  that  none  might  be  left  to  reproach  him.  Such  is  the 
statement  of  Henry,  who  thus  attributes  the  general  massacre 
to  the  suggestion  of  the  king.  But  Tavannes — or  the  son  in 
the  memoirs  of  his  father — relates  that  the  recommendation  of 
the  Council  was  to  slay  all  the  Huguenot  leaders :  he  asserts 
that  Navarre  and  Condd  were  spared  by  his  own  intercession. 
Catherine  must  have  foreseen  that  the  murder  of  Coligny, 
which  could  only  be  effected  by  open  violence,  would  lead  to  a 
general  slaughter,  or  to  a  bloody  encounter  between  the  forces 
of  the  two  parties,  resulting  in  a  great  loss  of  life.  If  she  did 
not  first  recommend  the  general  massacre,  she  consented  to  the 
plot,  and  joined  in  the  execution  of  it 

The  plan  being  formed,  the  requisite  orders  were  promptly 
given.  Guise  took  it  in  hand  to  destroy  the  Admiral.  Chanon, 
the  Provost  of  Merchants,  and  with  him  Marcel  his  predeces- 
sor, on  whose  influence  and  cruel  disposition  more  reliance 
was  placed,  were  summoned,  and  commissioned  to  shut  the 
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gates  of  the  city  so  that  none  could  go  out  or  come  in,  to  arm 
the  people,  and  have  them  in  readiness  in  their  proper  wards. 
The  organized  soldiery  were  conveniently  disposed  under  their 
commanders.  A  conspiracy  and  threatened  rising  of  the 
Huguenots  were  the  pretext  for  these  arrangements ;  but  the 
soldiers  and  the  leaders  of  the  mob  needed  no  such  induce- 
ment to  reconcile  them  to  the  task  of  putting  to  death  the 
heretics.  As  the  dawn  approached,  Guise,  with  the  bastard 
Angouleme,  a  son  of  Henry  1L,  moved  with  a  strong  force 
silently  through  the  streets  to  the  lodgings  of  the  Admiral, 
where  the  King's  guards,  who  had  been  stationed  there  for  his 
protection,  were  ready  to  side  with  the  assassins.  Coligny 
heard  the  tumult ;  divined  its  nature ;  calmly  commended  bis 
soul  to  Christ;  told  his  friends  that  he  was  ready  to  die ;  bade 
them  escape,  and  was  pierced  with  the  swords  of  the  hired 
murderers  who  flung  his  body  from  the  window  upon  the 
pavement,  that  Guise  might  be  satisfied  that  the  work  was 
completely  done,  and  trample  on  the  lifeless  hero  whom  he  had 
hated.  Guise  had  ordered  that  every  true  Catholic  should  tie 
a  white  band  upon  his  arm,  and  fasten  a  white  cross  to  his  hat. 
A  distinguished  painter,  Millais,  has  depicted,  in  "  The  Hugue- 
not Lover,"  a  scene  that  might  naturally  have  occurred.  A 
maiden,  in  whose  countenance  tenderness  is  mingled  with  terror, 
is  gazing  up  into  the  face  of  her  lover,  about  whose  arm  she  is 
trying  to  bind  a  white  scarf — which  he  gently  but  firmly  resists. 
The  houses  of  the  Huguenots  were  registered ;  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  finding  the  victima 

At  early  dawn  the  great  bell  of  Saint  Germain  l'Auxerrois 
tolled  out  the  signal,  and  the  slaughter  began.  Even  the  hard- 
hearted Marshal  Tavannes,  who  superintended  the  soldiery, 
says :  "  Blood  and  death  fill  the  streets  with  such  horror  that 
even  their  majesties,  who  were  the  authors  of  it,  within  the 
Louvre  cannot  avoid  fear ;  all  the  Huguenots  are  indiscrimin- 
ately slain,  making  no  defence ;"  "  many  women  and  children 
are  slain  by  the  furious  populace;  two  thousand  are  massa- 
cred." Catherine  de  Medici  and  her  two  sons  had  come  to  the 
front  of  the  Louvre  "to  see  the  execution  commence."  This 
same  Tavannes,  with  savage  ferocity,  cried  to  his  men :  "  Kill, 
kill  I  bleeding  is  as  good  in  August  as  in  May  !"    The  P rotes- 
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tant  noblemen  who  were  near  Coligny,  placed  there  for  his 
defence,  were  murdered.  La  Rochefoucauld,  who  bad  spent 
the  previous  evening  with  the  King  until  11  o'clock,  and  whom 
Charles  had  tried  to  detain  for  the  night  in  order  to  save  him, 
was  stabbed  to  the  heart  Teligini,  Coligny's  son-in-law,  a  man 
beloved  by  all,  was  butchered  by  a  valet  of  Anjou.  Brion, 
the  white-haired  preceptor  of  the  Marquis  of  Conti,  the  young 
brother  of  Cond6,  was  massacred  in  the  arms  of  the  child,  who 
begged  in  vain  that  the  life  of  his  teacher  might  be  spared. 
Among  the  killed  was  Peter  Ramus,  a  renowned  scholar  and 
philosopher,  who  was  detested  as  a  Protestant  and  as  an  oppo- 
nent of  Aristotle,  and  fell  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  of  his  rival, 
Charpentier.  Private  revenge  and  avarice  seized  on  the  occa- 
sion to  strike  down  those  who  were  hated,  or  whose  property 
was  coveted. 

Among  the  most  revolting  features  of  the  massacre  were  the 
part  taken  by  women  and  children  in  the  work  of  death,  and 
the  brutality  with  which  the  corpses  of  the  dead  were  mutilated, 
and  dragged  through  the  streets.  The  tumult,  as  a  writer  has 
said,  was  like  that  "  of  hell.  The  clanging  bells,  the  crashing 
doors,  the  musket  shots,  the  rush  of  armed  men,  the  shrieks  of 
their  victims,  and  high  over  all  the  yells  of  the  mob,  fiercer 
and  more  pitiless  than  hungry  wolves,  made  such  an  uproar 
that  the  stoutest  hearts  shrank  appalled,  and  the  sanest  appear 
to  have  lost  their  reason."*  On  the  evening  before,  Margaret 
of  Valois  had  been  bidden  by  her  mother  to  retire  to  her  own 
room.  Her  sister  Claude  caught  her  by  the  arm  and  begged 
her  not  to  go,  an  interference  which  Catherine  sharply  rebuked. 
"  I  departed,"  says  Margaret,  "alarmed  and  amazed,  not  know- 
ing what  I  had  to  dread."  She  found  the  King  of  Navarre's 
apartments  filled  with  Huguenot  gentlemen,  talking  of  the 
demand  which  they  would  make  of  the  King,  the  next  day, 
for  the  punishment  of  the  Duke  of  Guise.  At  dawn,  her  hus- 
band went  out  with  them  to  the  tennis-court,  to  wait  for 
Charles  to  rise.  She  fell  asleep,  but  an  hour  later  was 
awakened  by  a  man  calling  out,  " Navarre"  " Navarre."  The 
nurse  opened  the  door,  when  a  wounded  gentleman,  pursued 
by  four  soldiers,  rushed  in  and  flung  himself  upon  her  bed. 

*  Henry  White :  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  p.  413. 
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She  sprang  up,  followed  by  the  man,  who  still  clang  to  her — 
as  it  soon  appeared,  for  protection.  The  captain  of  the  guards 
was  fortunately  at  hand.  He  drove  out  the  soldiers,  and  the 
life  of  the  wounded  man  was  saved.  The  friends,  guards  and 
servants  of  Navaare  and  Cond6  were  slain.  Two  hundred 
bodies  lay  under  the  windows  of  the  palace.  They  were 
inspected,  at  a  later  hour,  by  the  ladies  of  the  Court,  who 
commented  on  them  with  a  shameless  indecency,  that  would 
be  incredible  were  it  not  attested  by  good  evidence.  The 
Princes  themselves  had  been  summoned  to  the  King's  chamber. 
Charles,  excited  to  fury,  demanded  of  them  to  abjure  their 
heresy.  "  The  Mass,  or  Death  I"  he  cried.  Navarre,  politic 
though  brave,  reminded  him  of  his  promises,  and  required 
time  to  consider.  Cond6  firmly  refused.  Three  days  were 
given  them  in  which  to  'make  their  decision.  They  finally 
conformed,  to  save  their  lives ;  and  these  converts,  made  in 
this  way,  were  graciously  accepted  by  the  Pope.  In  the  course 
of  the  massacre,  there  were  many  who  narrowly  escaped  death. 
A  little  boy,  the  son  of  La  Force,  saw  his  brother  and  father 
killed,  and  lay,  pretending  to  be  dead,  all  the  day  under  their 
bodies,  until  he  heard  from  a  bystander  an  expression  of  pity 
for  the  slain,  to  whom  he  revealed  himself,  and  was  saved. 
Sully,  afterwards  prime  minister  of  Henry  IV.,  then  in  his 
12th  year,  escaped  almost  by  miracle. 

The  slaughter  once  begun,  could  not  easily  be  stopped. 
Several  days  passed  before  the  scenes  of  robbery  and  murder 
came  to  an  end.  Capilupi,  who  wrote  his  account  immediately 
after  the  massacre,  under  the  direction  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine, referring  to  Sunday,  the  principal  day,  says :  "  It  was  a 
holiday,  and  therefore  the  people  could  more  conveniently  find 
leisure  to  kill  and  plunder."  Orders  were  sent  to  the  other 
principal  towns  of  France,  where  the  massacre  of  the  Hugue- 
nots was  carried  forward  with  like  circumstances  of  cruelty. 
Not  less  than  twenty  thousand  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  of 
every  age,  were  killed  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  the 
Court 

On  the  first  evening  after  the  massacre,  the  King  had  sent 
out  messages,  ascribing  the  whole  to  a  conflict  of  the  hostile 
houses  of  Guise  and  Chatillon.     Soon  it  was  found  necessary, 
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as  well  as  expedient,  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  dread- 
ful transaction,  and  to  declare  that  the  massacre  was  made 
necessary  by  a  dangerous  conspiracy  of  the  Huguenots  against 
the  King  and  government.  To  carry  out  this  false  pretension, 
several  of  the  Huguenot  leaders,  who  had  escaped  with  their 
lives,  were  put  through  the  forms  of  a  judicial  process,  con- 
victed, and  executed.  Henry  of  Navarre  was  compelled  to  be 
one  of  the  spectators  of  the  death  of  these  innocent  men. 

In  all  Protestant  countries,  the  report  of  the  great  Massacre 
called  out  a  feeling  of  unmixed  reprobation  and  horror.  Burgh- 
ley  told  La  Mothe-F6nelon,  the  French  Ambassador,  that  "  the 
Paris  massacre  was  the  most  horrible  crime  which  bad  been 
committed  since  the  crucifixion  of  Christ"  John  Knox  said  to 
Du  Croc,  the  French  Minister  in  Scotland;  "Go,  tell  your 
King,  that  God's  vengeance  shall  never  depart  from  him  nor 
from  bis  house ;  that  his  name  shall  remain  an  execration  to 
posterity  ;  and  that  none  proceeding  from  his  loins  shall  enjoy 
the  kingdom  in  peace  unless  he  repent."  The  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian II.,  Catholic  though  he  was,  expressed  the  strong  con- 
demnation which  was  felt  by  all  whose  hearts  were  not  hard- 
ened by  sectarian  animosity.  On  the  contrary,  in  Rome  and  in 
Madrid,  the  seats  of  the  Catholic  Reaction,  there  was  joy  and 
thanksgiving.  Philip  IL,  who,  it  is  said,  laughed  aloud  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  was  profuse  in  his  congratulations.  The 
event  was  celebrated  at  Rome  by  the  ringing  of  bells,  bonfires, 
and  solemn  processions.  An  inscription  over  the  church  of  St. 
Louis,  where  a  Te  Deum  was  chanted,  described  Charles  IX.  as 
an  avenging  angel,  despatched  from  heaven  to  sweep  his  king- 
dom of  heretics.  A  medal  was  struck  by  Gregory  XIIL  to 
commemorate  the  massacre — bearing  on  one  face  the  inscription 
" Hugonotorum  Sbrages" — Slaughter  of  the  Huguenots — to- 
gether with  the  figure  of  an  avenging  angel  engaged  in  de- 
stroying them.  Three  frescoes  were  painted  by  Vasari  in  the 
Vatican,  according  to  the  Pope's  order,  describing  the  attack 
upon  the  Admiral,  the  King  in  his  council  plotting  the  massa- 
cre, and  the  massacre  itself.  This  painting  bears  the  inscrip- 
tion :  Pontifex  Colignii  necem  probat — the  Pope  approves  the 
killing  of  Coligny.    It  is  pretended  by  some  that  the  authori- 
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ties  at  Borne  were  deceived  by  the  story  of  a  Huguenot  con- 
spiracy against  the  King's  life,  which  the  massacre  prevented 
from  being  carried  out  But  Charles  did  not  bring  forward 
this  story  until  the  26th  of  August.  On  the  24th,  he  wrote  to 
his  Ambassador  at  Borne — Ferraz — that  the  slaughter  resulted 
from  a  conflict  of  the  two  families  of  Guise  and  Chatillon. 
Salviati  himself,  the  Nuncio  of  the  Pope,  said  that  no  person  of 
sense  believed  the  tale  of  a  conspiracy.  The  Nuncio's  des- 
patches put  the  Court  of  Borne  in  immediate  possession  of  the 
real  facts.  The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  claimed  at  Borne  that  the 
massacre  was  the  product  of  long  deceit  and  premeditation. 
The  circumstance  that  Muretus,  in  his  inhuman  panegyric  of 
the  murderers,  delivered  in  Borne  four  months  after  the  event, 
charges  a  conspiracy  upon  the  slain  Huguenots,  does  not  prove 
that  any  body  believed  it  It  is  probable  that  few,  if  any, 
were  deceived  by  the  fiction  of  a  Huguenot  plot — an  after- 
thought of  Catherine  and  the  King.  The  exultation  at  Borne 
and  Madrid  was  over  the  destruction  of  heretics,  and  the  down- 
fall of  the  anti-Spanish  party  in  France.  The  rejoicings  of  the 
Vatican  were  kept  up,  after  the  massacre  at  Paris,  as  the  reports 
of  the  continuation  of  the  tragedy  reached  Borne  form  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  simply  a  fanatical  joy  over  the 
murder  of  apostates  from  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 

The  Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  like  the  whole  course  of 
events  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  due  to  a  mingling  of 
political  and  religious  motives.  It  was  not  political  ambition 
and  rivalry  alone,  nor  was  it  religious  fanaticism  alone,  that 
gave  rise  to  this  terrible  event,  but  both  united.  But  personal 
motives  were,  also,  closely  interwoven  with  these  agenciea 
The  principal,  most  responsible  author  of  the  crime,  was  Cath- 
erine de  Medici.  It  sprang  out  of  her  jealousy  of  Coligny's 
influence,  and  her  fear  of  being  supplanted.  Anjou,  her  com- 
panion in  guilt,  was  moved  by  the  same  inducements.  Their 
confederates,  Henry  of  Guise  and  his  mother,  were  stimulated 
by  revenge,  mingled  with  the  ambition  and  resentment  of  polit- 
ical aspirants  who  saw  themselves  on  the  verge  of  a  downfall. 
But  the  instrument  by  which  these  individuals  accomplished 
their  design  was  the  fanaticism  which  the  reactionary  Catholic 
movement  had  kindled  in  the  populace  and  soldiery  of  Paris. 
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It  was  religious  malignity  that  sharpened  their  daggers,  and 
found  vent  in  the  fiendish  yells  that  resounded  through  Paris 
on  that  fearful  night.  The  slaying  of  heretics  had  never  been 
rebuked  by  their  religious  teachers,  but  only  encouraged  and 
applauded.  The  thanksgivings  at  Rome  were  the  proper  sequel 
of  the  exhortations  which  had  been  sent  forth  from  the  same 
seat  of  authority. 

Was  the  Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  contrived  long  before- 
hand? So  it  was  once  thought.  Davila,  and  other  Italian 
writers,  declared  this  to  be  the  fact.  To  them,  the  event  would 
have  been  shorn  of  a  great  part  of  its  interest,  if  it  did  not 
occur  as  the  result  of  a  long  and  intricate  plot.  Even  the 
authors  of  the  crime,  to  account  for  the  sudden  reversal  of  their 
attitude  towards  Spain  and  for  their  previous  acts  of  hostility 
against  Philip,  were  willing  to  countenance  this  interpretation 
of  their  conduct  The  Huguenots,  on  whom  the  blow  fell  like 
a  thunderbolt,  and  who  had  a  right  to  consider  those  murderers 
of  St  Bartholomew  capable  of  infinite  falsehood,  naturally 
took  this  view.  The  treaty  of  St  Germain,  the  marriage  of 
Navarre,  the  collecting  of  the  Huguenot  leaders  in  Paris,  the 
offensive  demonstrations  in  the  Low  Countries,  were  elements 
in  a  diabolical  scheme  for  their  destruction.  Yet  this  theory 
was  undoubtedly  erroneous.  Philip  and  Alva  had  been  right 
in  expecting  a  war  with  France.  Not  only  the  Navarre  mar- 
riage, but  the  negotiations  with  Elizabeth  respecting  marriages 
and  an  alliance,  were  undertaken  .with  a  sincere  intent  on  the 
part  of  Charles  IX.  and  Catherine.  The  theory  of  a  long  pre- 
meditation of  the  great  crime,  and  that  all  these  transactions, 
stretching  over  two  years,  were  steps  in  a  deep-laid  plot,  is 
confuted  by  an  irresistible  amount  of  circumstantial  evidence, 
and  by  the  authentic  testimony  of  Tavannes  and  Anjou,  chief 
actors  in  the  tragedy.  The  spell  which  Coligny  had  cast  upon 
the  mind  of  the  King,  whom  he  had  impressed  so  far  as  to 
persuade  him  to  enter  into  war,  was  what  determined  Catherine 
de  Medici  to  bring  about  the  death  of  the  Admiral  by  the 
agency  of  the  Guises.  She  probably  anticipated  that  vengeance 
would  be  taken  by  the  Huguenots  upon  these  leaders  of  the 
Catholic  faction  ;  but  for  that  she  did  not  care.  The  fall  of 
the  leaders  on  both  sides  would  strengthen  her  power.  When 
the  Admiral  was  wounded,  instead  of  being  killed ;  when  she 
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saw  that  he  survived  with  undiminished  and  even  increased 
influence,  and  that  her  and  Anjou's  complicity  in  the  attempt 
could  not  be  concealed,  she  struck  out  another  programme. 

All  this  appears  to  be  established  by  conclusive  proofs. 
And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  facts  going  to  show  that 
the  thought  of  cutting  off  the  Huguenot  leaders  had  long 
haunted  Catherine's  mind ;  and  that  she  even  shaped  the  course 
of  events  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  her,  if  she  found  it  expe- 
dient, to  convert  this  thought  into  a  definite  purpose,  and  to 
carry  it  out  in  the  deed. 

The  destruction  of  the  Huguenot  chiefs,  as  a  means  of  par- 
alyzing and  crushing  their  party,  had  been  recommended  to 
her  by  Philip  as  early  as  1560.  At  Bayonne,  Alva  had  given 
her  the  same  counsel.  He  had  himself  acted  on  his  theory  in 
the  treacherous  seizure  and  execution  of  Egmont  and  Horn. 
These  things  must  have  made  the  idea  familiar  to  Catherine. 
In  1570,  the  Venetian  Ambassador  says  that  it  was  generally 
thought  that  it  would  be  enough  to  strike  off  five  or  six  heads. 
It  is,  at  least,  a  curious  coincidence,  that  Catherine  declared, 
after  the  Massacre,  that  she  took  on  herself  the  guilt  of  the 
murder  of  only  six.  It  was  Catherine  who  insisted  that  the 
wedding  of  Navarre  should  be  at  Paris.  Other  points  she  was 
willing  to  waive ;  but  not  this.  What  was  her  motive,  unless 
it  was  to  collect  the  Huguenots  in  a  place  where  they  would  be 
in  her  power  ?  In  January,  1672,  the  Papal  Legate  wrote  to 
Borne,*  that  he  had  failed  in  all  his  efforts ;  yet  there  were  some 
things,  which  he  could  only  verbally  report,  which  were  not 
wholly  unfavorable.  Cardinal  Salviati,  a  Florentine,  a  relative 
of  the  Medici,  and  intimate  with  Catherine,  had  informed  Pius 
Y.  that  there  was  a  secret  plan  favorable  to  the  Catholics. 
After  the  Massacre,  Catherine  reminded  the  Nunco  of  the 
word  that  she  had  sent  to  the  Pope,  that  he  would  see  how 
she  and  her  son  would  avenge  themselves  on  the  Huguenots. 

Facts  of  this  nature  appear  to  contradict  the  conclusion  to 
which  the  general  current  of  evidence  leads  us.  They  justify 
the  inference,  not  that  Catherine  had  resolved  upon  the  deed, 
but  that  she  was  glad,  even  while  pursuing  an  opposite  policy, 
to  provide  herself  with  the  means  of  doing  it  Other  princes 
of  that  day — Queen  Elizabeth,  for  example — were  fond  of 
having  two  strings  to  their  bow.     While  pursuing  one  policy, 
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Elizabeth  was  fond  of  holding  in  her  hand  the  threads  of 
another  and  opposite  line  of  conduct  In  this  double  intent  of 
Catherine  de  Medici,  we  are  presented,  as  Ranke  has  said,  with 
a  psychological  problem,  such  as  one  occasionally  meets  with  in 
historical  study.  It  is  like  the  question  of  Mary  Stuart's  parti- 
cipation in  the  murder  of  Darnley.  These  are  problems  which 
the  philosopher  and  the  poet  are  most  competent  to  solve. 
They  require,  as  the  same  great  historian  has  said,  an  insight 
into  the  deep  and  complicated  springs  of  action  in  the  soul — 
the  profound  "  abysses  where  the  storms  of  passion  rage,"  and 
where  strange  and  appalling  crimes  have  their  birth.  It  would 
seem  as  if,  in  the  brain  of  this  devilish  woman,  whose  depth  of 
deceit  she  herself  could  hardly  fathom,  there  were  weaving  at 
once  two  plots.  While  she  was  moving  on  one  path,  she  was 
secretly  making  ready,  should  the  occasion  arise,  to  spring  to 
another.  If  all  should  go  well  in  amity  with  the  Huguenots, 
she  would  be  content ;  but  if  not,  they  would  be  helpless  in 
her  hands.  Not  only  was  she  double-tongued,  but  she  was 
double-minded ;  there  was  duplicity  in  her  inmost  thoughts 
and  designs.  But  this  occult  thought,  which  finally  developed 
into  purpose  and  act,  was  confined  to  herself.  The  King  had 
no  share  in  it  Like  Pilate,  he  gave  consent.  His  crime  was 
that  he  yielded  to  the  pressure  brought  upon  him  by  his  inhu- 
man mother  and  her  confederates,  and  authorized  a  crime  a 
parallel  to  which  we  can  find  only  by  going  back  of  all  Chris- 
tian ages,  to  the  bloody  proscriptions  of  heathen  Rome.* 

It  is  interesting  to  glance  at  the  fate  of  the  authors  of  the 
Massacre.  Less  than  two  years  after,  on  the  80th  of  May, 
1574,  Charles  IX.  died.  On  his  death-bed,  his  brief  intervals 
of  sleep  were  disturbed  by  horrible  visions.  He  suffered  from 
violent  hemorrhages,  and  sometimes  awoke  bathed  in  blood, 
which  recalled  to  his  mind  the  torrents  of  blood  shed  by  his 

*  On  the  question  whether  the  Massacre  had  been  planned  long  before,  there 
are  three  opinions.  That  it  was  so  planned  is  maintained,  among  others,  in  an 
elaborate  argument  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  his  History  of  England,  voL  iii. 
That  there  was  no  such  premeditation  is,  at  present,  the  more  general  opinion.  It 
is  clearly  set  forth  by  Professor  Baird,  in  his  recent  History  of  the  Rise  of  the 
Huguenots.  The  middle  view  which  attributes  to  the  Queen  Mother  a  dual 
plot,  is  that  maintained  by  Ranke,  and  appears  to  me  to  match  best  the  evidence, 
collectively  taken.  Salviati's  despatches,  as  copied  by  Chateaubriand,  are  in  the 
Appendix  of  Mackintosh,  voL  iii. 
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orders  on  that  dreadful  night  In  his  dreams  be  beheld  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  floating  upon  the  Seine,  and  heard  their 
agonizing  cries.  Anjou — Henry  III — more  guilty  than  he, 
mounted  the  throne.  But  Guise,  his  rival,  the  idol  of  the 
League,  stole  away  the  hearts  of  the  people.  He  enjoyed  the 
reality  of  power,  and  there  was  danger  that  he  might  get  the 
crown  too.  On  the  23d  of  September,  1588,  in  the  chateau  of 
Blois,  where  the  Estates  were  assembled,  Henry  of  Guise  was 
invited  to  the  cabinet  of  the  King.  As  he  crossed  the  thresh- 
hold,  hy  the  order  of  Henry  III.  he  was  stabbed  and  thrown 
down  by  men  belonging  to  the  King's  body-guard,  and  after  a 
short  but  desperate  resistance,  was  killed  at  the  foot  of  the 
King's  bed.  The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  the  brother  of  Guise, 
was  seized  and  executed.  The  Cardinal  of  Bourbon  was  placed 
under  arrest  Catherine  de  Medici  was  at  this  time  laboring 
under  a  mortal  illness.  Her  son  had  renounced  her  counsels, 
power  had  slipped  from  her  bands,  and  she  had  become  an  ob- 
ject of  general  aversion  and  contempt  Her  apartment  was 
directly  under  that  in  which  Guise  had  been  struck  down,  and 
the  sounds  of  the  deadly  struggle  reached  her  ears.  When 
she  learned  what  had  occurred,  she  saw  that  the  murder  boded 
no  good  to  the  King.  She  rallied  her  strength  and  visited  the 
Cardinal  of  Bourbon.  He  charged  everything  upon  her ;  she 
could  not  rest,  be  told  her,  until  she  had  brought  all  to  the 
slaughter.  In  this  scene,  pale  and  haggard, — like  the  wife  of 
Macbeth,  "  troubled  with  thick-coming  fancies  that  keep  her 
from  her  rest " — she  appears  on  the  stage  for  the  last  time.  In 
fall  view  of  the  danger  that  impended  over  her  son,  and  of  the 
ruin  of  her  house,  she  expired.  Soon  Henry  IIL  was  obliged 
to  fly  from  the  anathemas  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  the  wrath  of  the 
League,  to  the  camp  of  Henry  IV.  There,  on  the  1st  of 
August,  1589,  a  fanatical  Dominican  priest,  Cldment,  by  name, 
came  to  him,  pretending  to  have  secrets  of  importance  to  com- 
municate. The  King  bent  his  ear  to  listen,  but  was  immedi- 
ately heard  to  cry  out :  u  Ah  I  the  villainous  Monk — he  has 
killed  me !"  C16ment  had  drawn  a  knife  from  his  sleeve  and 
buried  it  in  his  body.  Henry  lingered  for  eighteen  hours ;  and 
then  the  last  of  the  four  principal  conspirators  who  planned  the 
Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  and  the  last  King  of  the  line  of 
Valois,  died 
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Article  IL— A  CHINESE  HISTORICAL  NOVEL. 

Lieh  Kwoh  Chi,  or  The  Records  of  the  Feudal  Kingdoms;  with 
a  translation  of  Chapters  L  and  IL 

Among  the  fields  of  literary  research  still  unexplored,  and 
almost  unknown  to  Western  scholars,  the  annals  of  China  pre- 
sent one  of  the  most  promising.  The  rulers  of  that  empire 
have  distinguished  themselves  for  their  munificent  and  personal 
patronage  of  letters,  and  the  efforts  they  have  made  to  preserve 
the  records  of  their  dynasties.  The  digested  histories  of  the 
successive  families  which  have  occupied  the  throne  of  the 
Hwangii,  are  divided  into  twenty-four  separate  works,  and  con- 
tain in  all  3264  books  or  chapters.  The  number  of  their 
authors  is  twenty,  of  whom  Sz'ma  Tsien,  the  earliest,  B.  C. 
168-85,  has  been  aptly  styled  the  Herodotus  of  China  to  indi- 
cate his  lively  narrative  as  well  as  his  priority  in  date.  We  do 
not  intend  to  describe  or  analyze  them  at  all,  but  to  merely 
show  somewhat  of  the  extent  of  this  untrodden  field.  A 
critical  synopsis  of  the  historians  then  extant  was  made  in  the 
Xllth  century  by  the  famous  philosopher  Chu  Hi,  in  fifty-nine 
chapters,  under  the  title  of  The  Mirror  of  History ;  the  French 
translation  of  which,  by  P6re  Mailla,  makes  eleven  quarto  vol- 
umes, including,  however,  the  annals  of  the  succeeding  three 
dynasties  down  to  A.  D.  1780. 

In  addition  to  the  various  kinds  of  historical  writings  in 
Chinese  literature,  such  as  dynastic  histories,  annals,  complete 
records,  separate  histories,  or  memoires  pour  servir,  local  or 
biographical  histories,  and  official  or  documentary  records  or 
rolls,  there  are  hundreds  of  authors  whose  works  have  exerted 
much  more  influence  in  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  their  national 
life  and  prominent  actors  among  the  peopla  They  answer 
very  nearly  to  our  historical  novels,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  decide, 
from  present  knowledge,  in  which  of  them  fact,  and  in  which  of 
them  fiction  most  prevails.  The  literati  regard  them  all 
with  much  the  same  feeling  as  we  might  suppose  Gibbon  would 
have  reviewed  Old  Mortality  or  Rienzi ;  and  yet  the  insight 
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they  give  into  the  national  manners  and  customs  of  various 
ages,  habits  of  thought  of  the  people,  and  the  influence  they 
still  exert  in  the  formation  of  national  character,  recommend 
them  to  foreign  scholars  as  among  the  most  interesting  portions 
of  Chinese  literature. 

About  a  score  of  works  in  imaginative  literature,  consisting 
of  plays,   novels,   and  poetical  extracts,   have  already  been 
translated ;  but  no  historical  novels  of  any  size,  except  the 
Rambles  of  Chingtih  in  Kiangnan.     In  1845,  Theo.  Pavi6  pub- 
lished a  French  version  of  forty-four  chapters,  or  about  one- 
third  of  the  San  Kwoh  Chi,  or  Records  of  the  Three  Kingdoms, 
the  best  known  book  of  this  kind  in  the  language.     This  is  a 
work  of  real  genius,  and  has  done  much  to  popularize  history, 
as  its  heroes  and  incidents  are  common  subjects  for  ballads, 
stories,  and  dramas.    One  of  the  braves  whose  exploits  are 
described  in  it,  has  been  since  canonized  as  the  God  of  War, 
and  under  the  name  of  Kwan-ti,  is  one  of  the  great  gods  of  the 
pantheon.     The  scenes  are  often  represented  in  little  figures  of 
bamboo,  paper,  and  silk,  tastefully  arranged.     At  the  autumnal 
festival  in  Canton,  called  Ta  Tsiao,  a  service  is  held  like  that 
on  All  Souls  Day,  when  the  streets  are  covered  by  awnings, 
adorned   with  gay  festoons  of  colored   silk,  and  lighted  by 
hundreds  of  glass  chandeliers  and  brilliant  lanterns.     On  these 
occasions  I  have  seen  scores  of  these  historic  tableaux  resting 
on  boards  three  or  four  feet  long,  suspended  just  above  the 
beads  of  the  people,  and  engaging  their  attention  and  animated 
'  questioning  as  crowd  after  crowd  passed  along — very  much  as 
similar  tableaux  of  Andr6  in  the  hands  of  Paulding  and  his 
comrades,  or  Captain  Smith  and  Pocahontas,  would  interest 
Americana 

The  book  mentioned  in  the  beading  of  this  article  comes 
nearer  to  true  history,  in  the  opinion  of  Chinese  literati,  than 
the  San  Kwoh  Chi,  but  it  is  inferior  as  a  work  of  merit.  Its 
full  title  is  Tung  Chau  Lieh  Kwoh  Chi,  or  the  Records  of  the 
Feudal  Kingdoms  during  the  Eastern  Chau  Dynasty.  These 
records  contain  the  acts  of  twenty-four  monarchs,  extending 
from  B.  C.  790  to  800,  or  about  the  period  from  King  Uzziah 
to  Alexander  and  his  generals.  It  is  the  time  in  Chinese 
history  when  feudalism  showed  its  destructive  tendencies  in 
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the  strifes  between  rival  kinglets  and  captains,  and  the  abne- 
gation of  imperial  authority,  all  tending  to  barbarize  the  peo- 
ple— very  much  as  was  the  case  in  Europe  before  Charlemagne's 
reign.  The  book  therefore  describes  a  state  of  society  which  dif- 
fers entirely  from  that  now  existing  under  an  established  sway ; 
and  the  wonder  is  that  feudalism  should  have  been  so  com- 
pletely abolished  in  the  third  century  before  Christ  by  the 
single  conqueror  Chi  Hwangti.  No  part  of  it  has  yet  been 
published  in  a  foreign  language,  and  these  two  chapters  may 
therefore  prove  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the  New  Englander. 

The  editor  and  an  no ta tor  of  the  work  as  it  now  appears  was 
Tsai  Yuen-tang,  of  Nanking,  who  published  his  edition  in  105 
chapters,  in  1752.  Like  the  San  Kwoh  Chi,  it  wearies  the 
foreign  reader  from  the  prevalence  of  dialogue  over  narrative, 
but  the  structure  of  the  Chinese  language  makes  this  feature 
more  convenient,  as  it  aids  in  keeping  the  reader  up  to 
the  full  understanding  of  the  plot  In  its  plan  the  work 
may  be  likened  to  d'Aubign6's  Reformation,  for  both  of  them 
carry  on  the  narratives  of  events  by  rehearsing  the  colloquies 
of  their  actors. 

The  Introduction  furnishes  some  ideas  of  the  principles  on 
which  it  was  composed,  and  asserts  its  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
credible  history.  The  author  analyzes  and  defends  his  work, 
shows  its  adaptation  to  instruct  and  entertain  its  readers,  and 
makes  such  an  examination  of  his  performance  as  would  be 
given  in  a  modern  review.  Out  of  the  thirty-five  sections,  the 
first  one  will  be  enough  to  show  its  design,  and  it  also  explains 
the  two  chapters  now  translated,  and  the  influence  their  events 
exerted  on  after  times. 

u  The  Lieh  Kwoh  Chi  is  unlike  other  stories,  such  as  the 
Water  Marshes,  the  Adventures  of  King  Wu,  and  the  Wander- 
ings of  Hiuen  Chwang,  which  all  contain  many  statements 
made  out  of  whole  cloth  (lit.  split  open  emptiness  and  select) ; 
but  is  nearer  to  the  San  Kwoh  Chi,  though  that  has  many 
repetitions  and  fabrications.  The  present  work  is  not  so,  but 
takes  events  just  as  they  occurred,  and  makes  its  quotations  as 
they  stand,  reducing  the  record  to  what  really  took  place.  For 
if  the  record  does  not  contain  a  thing,  who  has  the  leisure  to 
make  it  up?    Readers  of  this  work  must  therefore  verify  it  by 
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tbe  regular  historians,  and  by  no  means  reckon  it  as  a  mere 
story-book.  Every  one  will  see  that  it  is  specially  confined  to 
the  records  of  the  feudal  states  in  the  Eastern  Chau  dynasty. 
The  removal  of  the  capital  eastward  [from  Hao-king  to  Loh- 
yang]  dates  from  the  reign  of  King  Ping  (B.  C.  770-719),  and 
general  misrule  from  that  of  his  son  King  Hwan  (719-696); 
but  this  work  goes  back  to  the  reign  of  King  Siuen  (827-781). 
The  removal  of  the  capital  was  caused  by  the  revolt  of  the 
snappish  Jung  tribes,  and  their  sedition  was  owing  to  the 
insensate  fondness  of  his  son  King  Yiu  for  Pao-sz ,  and  his 
appointment  of  Duke  Kwoh  as  minister.  Pao-sz*  was  born  in 
the  reign  of  King  Siuen,  indeed,  while  the  children's  ballad  of 
the  fall  of  the  state  was  also  an  omen  of  that  reign.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  to  go  back  to  that  date,  and  come  down  to 
later  times  in  the  narrative,  in  order  to  make  it  all  clear. 
Though  this  plan  of  relating  events  is  like  digging  up  the  tree 
to  find  its  roots,  yet  there  is  no  other  sensible  principle  to  go  on." 
This  explanation  of  the  design  and  scope  of  the  Records  of 
the  Feudal  Kingdoms,  will  serve  to  introduce  the  translation  of 
its  first  two  chapters,  which  cover  the  reigns  of  two  kings. 
Each  chapter  is  prefaced  with  political  and  moral  reflections 
on  the  events  recorded  in  it,  which  have  been  omitted. 

Chapter  I. 

King  Siuen  of  Chau  hears  the  boys1  ballad,  and  needlessly  takes  away  life. 
Tu  Peh,  transformed  to  a  spirit,  sternly  denounces  vengeance. 

Now  we  may  remark  concerning  Wu-wang  of  the  Chau  dynasty 
(B.  C.  1122),  who  destroyed  Chan-sin,  and  the  monarchs  Ching 
and  Kang  (B.  C.  1115  to  1052),  who  succeeded  him,  that  they 
were  all  rulers  who  maintained  the  realm  in  its  integrity ;  and  the 
upright  statesmen,  Dukes  Chau,  Shao,  and  Peih,  and  Sz'  Tieh,  all 
upheld  their  government.  From  Wu-wang,  for  eight  reigns  till 
the  times  of  I-wang  (B.  C.  1122  to  804),  letters  flourished  and 
warriors  reposed,  wealth  increased  and  the  people  were  peaceful ; 
after  this  period  propriety  was  disregarded,  and  the  princes  grad- 
ually grew  seditious,  until,  in  the  reign  of  his  son,  King  Li,  a  cruel, 
unreasonable  man,  the  people  killed  him.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  anarchy  for  hundreds  of  years;  but  owing  to  the  two 
Dukes  Chau  and  Shao,  who  like  true  patriots  joined  their  forces, 
the  heir  apparent  Tsing  was  placed  on  the  throne  as  King  Siuen. 

VOL.  III.  3 
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He  ruled  with  honor  and  wisdom ;  and  employing  good  ministers, 
as  Fang  Shuh,  Shao,  Ha,  Yin  Kih-fu,  the  Earl  of  Shin,  and  Chung 
Shan-fu,  he  restored  the  rule  of  Wu-wang  and  his  successors,  and 
the  house  of  Chau  regained  its  first  splendor.  A  stanza  has  been 
preserved  respecting  these  events : — 

The  reigns  of  I  and  Li  were  not  prudent  or  firm ; 
Just  and  patriotic  men  depended  on  King  Siuen, 
Who  luckily  arose  as  things  were  verging  to  ruin ; 
Else  how  could  Ohau's  glory  have  lasted  eight  centuries? 

However,  though  we  may  allow  that  Siuen- wang  ruled  vigor- 
ously, he  did  not  fully  carry  out  Wu-waug's  legacy  of  rules  of 
government,  nor  remember  his  polity  in  all  particulars.  Though 
he  restored  the  state,  he  did  not  adorn  his  reign,  like  Ching  and 
Rang,  with  noble  actions,  good  instruction,  or  grave  aphorisms, 
nor  did  he  win  the  hearty  obedience  of  the  people. 

In  his  thirty-ninth  year,  the  Kiang  and  Jung  tribes  rebelled,  and 
King  Siuen  himself  led  troops  to  subdue  them.  He  was  defeated 
at  Tsien-mau,  and  his  chariots  and  forces  were  so  far  destroyed 
that  his  officers,  in  their  efforts  to  recruit  the  army,  feared  that 
they  could  not  till  up  the  ranks.  In  his  strait  he  himself  num- 
bered the  people  at  Tai-yuen,  a  place  not  far  from  those  rebel 
tribes.  It  was  done  by  examining  the  houses  and  people  of  the 
land  as  given  in  the  registers,  and  according  to  their  number,  so 
were  they  to  furnish  and  prepare  horses,  fodder,  grain,  and  troops. 
When  everything  was  ready,  he  issued  forth  to  subdue  the  rebels, 
even  against  the  earnest  remonstrance  of  Chung  Shan-fu,  his  min- 
ister, who  vainly  implored  him  not  to  go.    A  verse  says, — 

Why  defile  one's  sword  by  killing  a  dog  or  a  pig? 
Truly  dangerous  it  is  to  shoot  at  a  bird  with  a  pearL 
A  monarch's  dignity  once  lost  cannot  be  restored, 
Siuen's  defeat  Burely  came  from  his  numbering  the  people. 

On  his  return  from  reviewing  and  drilling  the  people  in  Tai-yuen, 

when  King  Siuen  was  not  far  from  his  capital,  he  urged  on  his 

chariot  to  get  through  the  gates  before  night.    Just  then  he  saw 

a  large  crowd  of  boys  in  the  market,  clapping  their  hands  and 

singing  in  unison,  as  he  stopped  his  chariot  to  hear  them,  these 

words : — 

The  moon  is  coming  up, 
The  sun  is  going  down ; 
Mulberry  bows  and  bamboo  quivers ; 
Ohau's  realm  is  well-nigh  lost. 
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Disliking  these  words,  he  sent  the  charioteer  to  make  known 
his  order  to  seize  all  the  boys  and  bring  them  to  him,  to  ask  about 
it.  Much  frightened  they  scattered,  and  only  two  were  brought 
to  the  royal  chariot,  where  as  they  kneeled,  he  asked  them  who 
made  those  lines.  The  youngest  was  too  terror-stricken  to  reply, 
bat  the  elder  said,  "  We  did  not  make  them  ourselves ;  three  days 
ago  a  lad  dressed  in  red  clothes  came  into  the  market-place,  and 
taught  us  these  four  lines,  of  which  we  do  not  know  the  meaning ; 
they  soon  spread  throughout  the  city,  all  the  children  learn- 
ing them  without  any  concert.  This  is  the  truth  about  it."  The 
king  asked  where  the  boy  with  the  red  clothes  was  now,  but  they 
could  give  him  no  information.  After  remaining  silent  a  good 
while  he  dismissed  them,  and  sent  for  the  overseer  of  the  market, 
ordering  him  to  issue  a  strict  command  "  that  if  any  boys  sung 
these  words  again,  they,  with  their  fathers  and  brothers,  would  be 
held  guilty."    He  then  returned  to  the  palace  in  moody  silence. 

The  next  day  at  the  morning  audience,  when  the  grandees  and 
high  ministers  of  the  council  were  assembled  in  court,  and  each 
had  made  his  obeisance  and  taken  his  place,  Siuen-wang  detailed 
to  them  what  he  had  heard  the  night  before  from  the  boys,  and 
inquired  their  opinion  what  the  words  meant.  Shao  Hu,  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Board  of  Rites,  replied :  "  The  yen  is  a  species  of  wild 
mulberry,  good  for  making  bows,  for  which  reason  they  said  Mul- 
berry bows ;  the  hi  is  a  sort  of  grass,  which  can  be  plaited  into 
quivers,  wherefore  they  said  Bamboo  qui  vera;  in  my  humble 
opinion,  the  words  intimate  that  the  state  is  in  danger  of  revolu- 
tion by  violence."  Chung  Shan-fu,  of  the  Board  of  Civil  Office, 
then  said :  "  The  bow  and  spear  are  warlike  weapons ;  your  Majesty 
has  just  numbered  the  people  in  Tai-yuen  in  order  to  revenge  your 
wrongs  on  the  dogs  of  Jung,  but  if  the  army  is  not  disbanded, 
there  will  be  great  danger  of  mining  the  state."  The  king 
nodded  his  head  as  if  assenting,  but  said  nothing  more  than  to 
ask,  "Who  is  the  boy  in  red  clothes,  from  whom  this  stanza 
came  ?"  The  astrologer,  Peh  Yang-fu  replied,  "  Words  bandied 
about  the  streets  may  well  be  called  idle  rumors.  High  Heaven, 
to  warn  both  people  and  princes,  ordered  the  star  Mars  ( Yung- 
hwoh)  to  take  the  form  of  a  boy,  and  promulge  this  silly  ditty,  and 
cause  all  the  children  to  practice  it ;  wherefore  it  may  be  called  a 
childish  rumor.  When  it  refers  to  small  affairs,  it  is  simply  the 
weal  or  woe  of  a  single  person ;  but  if  to  a  great  event,  it  indi- 
cates the  rising  or  the  ruin  of  the  state.    As  Mars  is  of  a  red  color, 
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he  now  sets  forth  the  destruction  of  the  state,  which  is  heaven's 
warning  to  your  Majesty." 

Hereupon  the  king  again  asked,  "  If  I  now  condone  the  crimes 
of  the  Eiang  and  Jung  tribes,  dismiss  the  levy  at  Tai-yuen, 
burn  up  the  arms  and  ammunition  in  the  arsenals,  and  forbid  the 
people  making  or  selling  more,  will  these  omens  be  neutralized  ?" 
Peh  Yang-fu  replied,  "  I  have  ascertained  from  the  stars  that  these 
omens  relate  to  something  already  accomplished;  I  think  it  is 
within  the  palace,  and  does  not  mean  wars  and  weapons  in  the 
country.  A  queen  will  hereafter  disturb  the  government ;  for  the 
ditty  had  it,  '  The  moon  is  coming  up,  The  sun  is  going  down.9 
Now  the  sun  indicates  a  prince,  and  the  moon  refers  to  the  yin  or 
female;  to  have  the  sun  wane  and  the  moon  wax,  shows  the 
advancement  of  the  yin  to  the  weakening  of  the  yang,  a  clear 
indication  of  a  female  arising  to  govern."  The  king  responded, 
"  We  have  intrusted  the  government  of  the  six  palaces  to  Queen 
Kiang,  whose  uprightness  and  virtue  are  known ;  she  rules  all  in 
the  hareem  as  she  pleases,  dismissing  and  selecting  at  her  will. 
How  then  can  evil  by  a  female  arise  in  that  quarter?"  Peh 
rejoined,  "  The  ditty  said,  *  Is  coming  up,  is  going  down,' — which 
does  not  refer  to  our  times.  Further,  it  is  not  a  fixed  expression ; 
and  if  your  Majesty  now  upholds  virtue  to  avert  them,  the  evil 
omens  will  be  changed  to  happy  ones,  and  the  arms  need  not  be 
burned  or  destroyed." 

King  Siuen  heard  their  representations,  half  doubting,  half 
believing,  and  in  no  pleasant  mood  dismissed  the  audience,  and 
returned  to  the  palace.  Queen  Kiang  met  him ;  and  after  sitting 
a  while,  he  minutely  related  the  words  of  his  ministers.  She 
observed  that  an  unusual  event  had  just  happened  in  the  palace, 
which  she  had  been  wishing  to  relate,  and  then  went  on  to  say : 
"  An  old  woman  shut  up  in  the  palace,  a  concubine  of  the  late 
king's,  over  fifty  years  old,  became  pregnant  some  forty  years 
ago,  and  was  last  night  delivered  of  a  girl."  Greatly  startled,  he 
asked  where  the  girl  was,  and  she  told  him  that  deeming  such  a 
thing  unlucky,  she  had  already  ordered  it  to  be  wrapped  in  a  mat 
and  carried  out  some  seven  miles  to  be  thrown  into  the  River 
Tsing-shui.  He  then  sent  for  the  old  woman  herself  to  come  to 
the  palace,  to  ask  her  respecting  the  circumstances.  She  came, 
and  kneeling  before  him,  said,  "  I  have  heard  that  in  the  last  year 
of  King  Kieh  of  the  House  of  Hia  (B.  C.  1765),  a  divine  per- 
sonage in  Pao-ching,  transformed  himself  into  two  dragons,  which 
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came  down  upon  the  palace;  they  frothed  spittle,  and  spoke 
human  words  to  Kieh,  telling  him  they  were  the  lords  of  Pao 
ching.  In  his  alarm,  wishing  to  kill  them,  he  ordered  the  antro- 
loger  to  divine  what  unlucky  thing  would  happen  if  he  did  so ;  or 
what  evil  would  occur  if  he  drove  them  away.  The  astrologer 
said,  A  divine  personage  coming  down  is  a  happy  omen  for  your 
Majesty ;  why  do  you  not  ask  for  his  spittle,  and  lay  it  up,  for  the 
spittle  is  the  energy  of  a  dragon,  and  if  kept  carefully  will  bring 
good  luck.  Kieh  then  bade  him  again  to  divine  what  luck  would 
come  of  it,  and  laid  out  silks  in  sacrifice  to  them,  placing  a  golden 
vessel  to  receive  the  spittle,  which  was  then  stored  in  a  red  casket. 
Soon  after  a  rain  storm  arose,  and  the  dragons  disappeared ;  the 
king  ordered  the  vessel  of  spittle  to  be  put  in  the  treasury. 
Throughout  644  years  in  the  Shang  dynasty,  and  for  about  300 
years  of  this  family,  no  one  had  opened  this  vessel ;  when  in  the 
last  year  of  his  late  Majesty,  a  brilliant  light  issued  from  the 
treasury.  The  treasurer  reported  it,  and  in  answer  to  his  Majesty, 
looked  over  the  old  records,  and  told  him  that  it  probably  came 
from  the  vessel  of  spittle.  The  king  ordered  it  to  be  brought  out 
for  examination.  An  attendant  broke  open  the  golden  casket,  and 
handed  him  the  golden  dish  inside,  when  just  as  he  was  holding  out 
his  hand,  it  slipped  and  fell.  The  spittle  flowed  out  along  the 
ground  in  the  hall,  and  then  instantly  changed  into  a  wee-wee 
tortoise ;  the  dish  itself  turned  over  in  the  entry.  The  attendants 
pursued,  but  the  tortoise  ran  into  the  hareem,  and  got  out  of  sight. 
At  that  time,  I  was  about  twelve  years  old,  and  as  I  stepped  in 
its  track,  I  felt  a  quickening.  Not  many  months  after,  the 
king,  shocked  at  my  appearance,  seeing  I  had  no  husband, 
shut  me  up  in  the  black-hole,  where  I  have  remained  for  forty 
years.  Last  night  I  felt  a  pain,  and  presently  gave  birth 
to  a  daughter,  which  the  chamberlain,  not  daring  to  keep  secret 
or  falsify,  made  known  only  to  her  Majesty.  She,  regarding  the 
thing  as  evil,  said  it  must  not  be  kept,  and  ordered  the  chamber- 
lain to  have  it  carried  off  and  drowned  in  the  moat.  My  crime 
doubtless  deserves  a  thousand  deaths."  Siuen-wang  said  the 
affair  related  to  the  previous  reign,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
her;  and  so  sent  her  off  At  the  same  time  he  ordered  the  cham- 
berlain to  go  to  the  river  and  see  if  he  could  find  the  infant.  He 
erelong  returned  to  say  that  it  had  floated  away ;  and  this  allayed 
the  king's  suspicions.  The  next  morning  at  court,  he  told  the 
astrologer  Peh  the  affair  about  the  dragon's  spittle,  and  added, 
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The  girl  ha*  been  drowned.    Do  yon,  however,  endeavor  to  learn 

from  a  sortilege  what  such  a  strange  elf  can  forebode,  and  how 

the  evil  omen  can  be  removed.    Peh  made  the  divination,  and 

handed  it  to  him  in  a  stanza : 

Wailing  and  then  laughing ; 
Laughing  and  then  wailing; 
A  sheep  swallowed  by  a  devil, 
A  horse  driven  by  a  dog. 
Take  care  1  Take  care  I 
Mulberry  bows,  bamboo  quivers. 

Siuen-wang  not  understanding  these  words,  Peh  said,  "It  is 
through  the  twelve  branches  that  I  explain  them ;  there  the  sheep 
relates  to  the  character  wi,  the  horse  to  wu  ;  wailing  and  weep- 
ing are  signs  of  grief  and  joy,  which  ought  consequently  to  occur 
in  the  31st  and  32d  years  of  the  sexagenary  cycle.  As  I  under- 
stand the  prognostics,  although  this  elfish  sprite  has  gone  from 
the  palace,  it  has  not  yet  been  exorcised."*  When  Siuen-wang 
heard  this  explanation,  he  was  much  disturbed,  and  issued  orders 
that  search  should  be  made  in  every  house  in  and  out  of  the  city ; 
and  whoever  brought  the  girl  alive  or  dead  to  the  palace  should 
be  rewarded  with  -300  pieces  of  cloth,  and  as  many  of  silk  for  his 
trouble ;  but  whoever  harbored  her  and  did  not  report  it,  the  one 
who  did  make  it  known  should  receive  the  same  reward,  while  the 
neighborhood  or  village  should  be  razed,  and  the  criminal  with  his 
family  executed.  He  commanded  Tu  Peh,  the  governor,  himself 
to  superintend  this  matter.  Seeing,  too,  that  the  ballad  contained 
the  expression,  "mulberry  bows,  bamboo  quivers,"  he  further 
required  Tso  Yu,  the  lieutenant-governor,  to  order  the  overseer  of 
markets  to  go  through  all  the  bazaars  and  stalls,  forbidding  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  bows  made  of  the  wild  mulberry,  or  quivers 
woven  of  bamboo,  under  the  penalty  of  death.  The  overseer 
without  delay  took  a  posse  of  iictors,  and  went  around  making 
known  the  orders  and  searching  whom  he  could  seize.  None 
of  the  citizens  in  town  ventured  to  disobey ;  but  some  villagers 
had  not  learned  the  orders.  When  he  went  on  his  rounds  the  next 
day,  he  met  a  woman  bearing  a  bundle  of  quivers  which  she  had 
recently  woven  of  splints,  and  behind  her  came  a  man  carrying  ten 
or  more  bows  made  of  wild  mulberry  wood.  They  had  come 
from  a  distant  village,  and  were  hastening  into  the  city  to  make 

*  The  full  explanation  of  this  reply,  which  seems  so  vague  and  silly  to  us, 
would  involve  a  longer  account  of  the  sexagenary  cycle,  the  horary  characters, 
and  their  influence  on  times,  fates,  man,  etc.,  than  is  worth  while. 
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tbeir  sales  before  the  market  was  oyer,  and  had  not  entered  the 
gate,  when  the  overseer  met  them  face  to  face,  and  seized  them. 
The  lictors  first  took  the  woman  to  bind  her,  and  the  man  seeing 
something  in  the  wind,  threw  down  his  bundle  of  bows  and  ran 
away ;  she  was  then  taken,  and  the  bows  and  quivers  with  her, 
before  Tso  Yu.  He,  seeing  that  the  things  were  just  those  men- 
tioned in  the  ditty,  and  farther  that  the  chief  astrologer  had 
spoken  of  disaster  coming  from  a  woman,  and  she  had  just 
been  arrested,  so  that  everything  exactly  corresponded  to  the 
imperial  proclamation,  concealed  the  case  of  the  man,  and  merely 
reported  that  a  woman  had  been  found  transgressing  the  order, 
and  onght  to  be  sentenced  to  death.  The  king  therefore  com- 
manded her  to  be  decapitated,  and  the  bows  and  quivers  to  be 
burned  in  the  market-place,  as  a  warning  to  all  who  might  make 
or  sell  them.    Some  one  wrote  a  stanza  on  this  incident : 

It  was  not  by  just  rule  that  he  changed  Heaven'B  will, 
But  by  minding  the  ditty,  and  destroying  a  woman; 
Who  will  say  that  any  success  could  atone  for  such  wrong, 
And  where's  the  statesman  who  will  sternly  exclaim  against  it? 

Having  told  what  became  of  the  woman,  we  return  to  the  man, 
who  sold  the  mulberry  bows.  Seized  with  terror  he  fled,  but  not 
knowing  the  reason  why  the  overseer  had  arrested  his  wife,  he 
still  wished  to  learn  some  news  of  her,  and  remained  over  night 
at  a  village  a  league  from  the  city.  Next  morning  a  man  related 
how  a  woman  had  been  seized  near  the  north  gate  for  transgress- 
ing the  orders  not  to  make  or  sell  mulberry  bows  and  grass  quiv- 
ers, and  had  been  immediately  punished.  Sure  from  this  account 
that  his  wife  was  dead  already,  he  escaped  into  the  wilderness, 
now  weeping  bitter  tears  of  grief,  and  anon  feeling  a  gleam  of  joy 
that  he  had  escaped  the  like  fate.  Walking  on  a  league  or  more, 
he  came  to  the  River  Tsing-shui,  where  looking  towards  the 
horizon  he  descried  a  flock  of  white  birds  flying  about;  and  com- 
ing close  up,  saw  a  matted  bundle  floating  along.  The  birds 
were  pecking  at  it  as  they  screamed  over  it,  and  in  this  way  they 
gradually  pushed  it  along  towards  the  shore.  The  man  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  surprise,  and  driving  them  off,  brought  the 
drifting  bundle  to  the  grassy  bank.  On  opening  it  he  heard  a  plain- 
tive cry,  and  unrolling  the  babe  in  it,  cried  out,  "Who  can  have  thus 
thrown  away  this  little  girl,  which  these  birds  have  been  pecking 
at  as  it  drifted  along  ?  She  must  belong  to  some  rich  family,  but 
I  will  carry  her  home  to  bring  up,  and  I  hope  she  will  byand-by 
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grow  to  be  a  woman."  Then  unwrapping  her  down  to  the  clothes, 
he  nestled  the  infant  in  his  bosom,  and  concluded  to  leave  a  region 
in  which  he  had  met  so  many  misfortunes,  and  make  the  best  of  his 
way  to  Pao-ching,  where  he  had  some  acquaintances.  Upon  this 
girl's  singular  preservation,  old  Mr.  Yen  has  this  single  stanza : 

For  forty  years  she  Blowly  matured  in  the  womb, 
And  three  days  she  quietly  floated  down  the  stream ; 
Born  an  elfin  sprite,  she  was  an  omen  to  her  country ; 
What  royal  law  could  countervail  Heaven's  plan? 

Siuen-wang,  having  executed  the  woman  who  sold  bows  and  quiv- 
ers, concluded  that  the  ballad  was  now  fulfilled,  and  felt  at  his 
ease,  thinking  no  longer  of  carrying  out  his  plan  of  levying  troops 
at  Tai-yuen.  For  several  years  after,  there  is  no  record  of  impor- 
tant events,  till  the  43d  year  of  his  reign.  When  the  great  sacri- 
fice took  place  that  year,  King  Siuen  was  spending  the  night 
in  the  hall  of  fasting,  as  usage  required.  It  was  now  the  second 
watch,  all  noises  were  hushed  in  stillness,  when  he  suddenly  saw 
a  beautiful  girl  come  in  from  the  western  side,  and  stealthily  glide 
directly  into  the  court.  Though  he  was  surprised  at  this  bold 
infraction  of  the  rules  of  fasting,  he  called  out  to  her  with  a  loud 
voice,  and  bade  his  attendant  to  seize  her.  No  one  answered  his 
call,  and  the  girl  showing  no  fear,  went  on  her  way  into  the  great 
ancestral  hall  Thrice  she  laughed  aloud  and  thrice  she  wept 
bitterly,  when  quietly  and  deliberately  taking  down  seven  of  the 
ancestral  tablets  and  binding  them  in  a  bundle,  she  turned  to  the 
east  and  went  away.  The  monarch  rose  to  pursue  her  himself, 
when  the  shock  awoke  him  to  find  out  that  it  was  all  a  dream. 
He  felt  in  very  low  spirits,  and  forced  himself  to  enter  the  ances- 
tral hall  to  go  through  with  the  prescribed  ceremonies. 

After  completing  the  nine  offerings,  he  returned  to  the  hall  of 
Fasting  to  change  his  robes,  and  sent  an  attendant  to  privately 
ask  the  astrologer  Peh  to  come  in,  to  whom  he  told  his  dream. 
Peh  replied,  "  Has  your  Majesty  forgotten  the  words  of  the  boys' 
ballad,  which  you  heard  three  years  ago  ?  I  said  there  would 
certainly  come  some  disaster  by  means  of  a  woman,  that  the  gnome 
was  not  yet  exorcised ;  and  how  that  the  ballad  spoke  of  wailing 
and  laughing,  which  is  exactly  accordant  with  what  your  Majesty 
has  now  dreamed."  "  But  did  not  the  death  of  the  woman  suffice 
to  satisfy  and  prove  the  sortilege  of  the  mulberry  bows  and  bam- 
boo quivers?"  inquired  Siuen. 

"  The  great  doctrine  is  mysterious  and  far-reaching ;  we  must 
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wait  till  the  days  arrive  to  learn  its  accomplishment.  Is  it  possi- 
ble that  one  country  female  can  complete  the  decreed  numbers 
and  changes  of  such  prognostics  ?"  responded  Peh. 

The  king  humming  to  himself  did  not  answer,  but  all  at  once 
recollected  that  three  years  before  he  had  ordered  Governor  Tu 
Peh  to  make  search,  by  means  of  the  constables,  for  the  elfin  girl, 
on  which  matter  he  had  hitherto  received  no  report.  So,  after 
the  sacrifices  had  been  divided,  he  went  back  into  court,  where 
the  officers  returned  thanks  for  them,  and  asked  Tu  Peh  why 
he  had  not  already  reported  respecting  her.  He  answered,  "I 
myself  personally  inquired  after  the  girl  without  success ;  but 
after  the  strange  woman  had  expiated  her  crime,  and  thus  fulfilled 
the  ditty  of  the  children,  I  concluded  that  if  I  kept  stirring  in  the 
aflair  it  would  alarm  the  whole  country.  I  therefore  went  no 
further." 

Much  irritated,  the  king  asked,  seeing  that  such  was  his  conclu- 
sion, why  he  had  not  reported  it,  and  exclaimed,  "  Really  such 
negligence  is  nothing  short  of  an  entire  disregard  of  our  com- 
mands, and  acting  as  one  pleases.  Of  what  further  service  can 
such  a  disloyal,  unfaithful  minister  be?"  He  then  ordered  the 
guard  to  arrest  and  take  him  outside  of  the  palace  gate,  there  to 
exhibit  his  head  to  the  populace.  Terror  seized  the  officers  pres- 
ent, on  hearing  this,  and  they  became  pale  as  clay.  One  of  the 
secretaries  left  his  seat,  and  hastily  taking  hold  of  Tu  Peh  as  the 
guard  was  dragging  him  off,  cried  out  to  them,  No !  No  I  You 
must  not.  The  king  saw  that  it  was  the  former  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, Tso  Yu,  a  near  friend  of  Tu  Peh,  and  one  who  had  been 
promoted  with  him.  Prostrating  himself,  he  said,  "  I  have  heard 
that  although  Yao  had  a  nine  years'  flood,  he  did  not  thereby  lose 
his  throne;  nor  did  Tang  the  Successful  suffer  injury  to  his 
power  by  a  seven  years'  drought.  If  such  disturbances  in  nature 
did  not  bring  injury  to  a  reign,  how  can  mere  human  prodigies  be 
relied  on  to  cause  it  ?  If  your  Majesty  executes  Tu  Peh,  I  fear 
that  the  people  will  quote  these  ominous  oracles  to  make  sedition, 
and  the  outside  tribes  will  rebel  as  soon  as  they  hear  of  them.  I 
therefore  pray  he  may  be  pardoned."  The  monarch  remarked 
that  as  he  stood  up  in  behalf  of  his  friend,  he  thereby  disobeyed 
his  sovereign's  orders,  thus  esteeming  a  friend  more  than  a  sove- 
reign. Tso  Yu  rejoined,  ';  When  a  prince  is  in  the  right  and  a 
Mend  is  in  the  wrong,  then  the  latter  must  be  opposed  and  the 
former  obeyed ;  but  just  the  contrary,  when  the  prince  is  wrong 
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and  the  friend  right.  Tu  Peh  has  done  nothing  worthy  of  death ; 
and  if  he  be  sacrificed,  the  country  will  say  that  the  ruler  is 
blinded ;  and  if  his  ministers  cannot  convince  him  of  error,  they 
may  be  justly  charged  with  disloyalty  and  unfaithfulness.  If  he 
dies,  therefore,  may  I  fall  with  him."  King  Siuen's  ire  was  still 
unappeased,  and  he  cried  out,  "  To  destroy  Tu  Peh  is  like  clear- 
ing off  old  stubble ;  why  do  we  waste  words  on  it  ?"  Hearing 
this,  the  guard  accordingly  carried  him  out  and  executed  him  at 
the  palace  gate.  Tso  Tu  on  returning  to  his  house,  cut  his  throat. 
Old  Yen  has  another  eulogy  based  on  this  incident : 

A  right  noble  man  was  Tso  Yu, 
Whose  stern  reproofs  peeled  oil  the  scales ; 
In  the  right  he  stood  up  for  hi*  friend, 
And  opposed  his  prince  when  in  the  wrong. 
He  threw  off  his  coronet  to  confirm  his  words. 
And  took  Mb  life  to  clinch  the  truth : 
His  name  will  be  honored  for  ages, 
And  held  as  a  model  for  all  humanity. 

The  king,  hearing  the  next  day  that  Tso  Yu  had  cut  his  throat, 
regretted  that  he  had  put  Tu  Peh  to  death,  and  returned  to  the 
palace  very  sad  and  mortified.  He  was  unable  to  sleep  that  night, 
and  erelong  fell  ill  of  a  shaking  sickness,  talked  incoherently,  and 
became  careless  and  forgetful  of  affairs,  constantly  absenting  him- 
self from  the  council.  The  queen  learned  that  he  was  indisposed, 
but  did  not  venture  to  enter  his  presence  to  remonstrate  with  him. 

In  the  46th  year  of  his  reign,  he  became  rather  better,  and  pro- 
posed to  go  out  to  the  park  to  the  autumnal  hunt,  and  thereby 
to  revive  his  spirits.  His  servants  and  guard  made  ready  the 
chariots,  and  the  whole  equipage  was  all  in  complete  order ;  on 
the  fortunate  day  selected  for  the  excursion,  he  took  his  seat  in 
his  chariot  with  six  outriders,  supported  by  Yin  Kih-fu  and  Shao 
Hu  on  the  right  and  left.  A  fine  display  of  banners  in  pairs,  and 
serried  platoons  of  soldiers  in  rank,  all  added  to  his  state  as  he 
went  to  the  hunt.  This  eastern  park  was  a  large  expanse  of 
untitled  land,  and  had  long  been  used  for  a  hunting-ground. 
The  king  had  not  been  abroad  for  a  long  time,  and  now  felt  the 
exhilaration  of  the  scene  and  place.  He  commanded  a  camp  to  be 
pitched  with  stockades,  and  issued  orders  that  no  one  should  tread 
down  or  destroy  the  grain,  burn  or  injure  the  trees,  or  needlessly 
enter  the  houses  of  the  people  to  disturb  them ;  all  the  animals 
and  birds  taken  should  be  brought  in  to  him,  when  proportionate 
rewards  would  be  conferred,  and  punishment  duly  meted  to  all 
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who  concealed  their  game.  At  a  given  signal,  away  they  all 
rushed,  each  person  striving  to  be  foremost,  encircling  the  ground 
and  beating  up  the  covers.  The  charioteers  showed  their  skill  in 
driving  their  horses  around,  right  and  left,  front  and  rear,  and 
the  bow-men  exhibited  their  strength  in  archery.  The  falcons  and 
dogs,  eager  and  furious  to  seize  the  quarry,  drove  the  foxes  and 
hares  in  terror,  pellmell,  into  their  burrows.  The  twanging  bows 
carried  death  wherever  heard,  and  the  whizzing  arrows  scattered 
the  game  in  wildest  flight ;  the  whole  arena,  in  short,  was  every- 
where a  scene  of  lively  excitement.  Siuen-wang  was  greatly 
pleased  with  the  sport,  and  the  day  beginning  to  decline,  he 
directed  the  ring  to  be  removed,  and  every  person  to  bring  in 
whatever  animals  and  birds  had  been  taken,  neatly  tied  up.  Then 
with  joyful  acclamations,  he  set  out  on  his  return.  He  had  not 
gone  much  over  a  mile,  when  he  suddenly  felt  a  mistiness  before 
his  eyes  as  he  sat  in  his  chariot.  From  afar  he  saw  a  small  car 
driving  up  rapidly,  in  which  two  persons  stood  up,  each  having  a 
scarlet  bow  on  his  arm,  and  holding  a  red  dart.  Turning  towards 
him,  they  sneeringly  asked,  O  my  king !  are  you  pretty  well  these 
days  ?  He  then  perceived  that  the  two  were  Tu  Peh  and  Tso  Yu, 
and  cried  out  in  a  shriek  of  terror.  The  apparition  vanished 
while  one  could  rub  his  eyes ;  and  yet  when  the  king  asked  his 
retinue,  not  one  of  them  had  seen  anything  of  it.  While  in  this 
state  of  doubt  and  alarm,  he  again  saw  them  both  in  the  little  car 
coming  on,  just  in  front  of  him.  He  screamed  out,  "  Get  out  of 
the  way,  you  guilty  devils !  How  dare  you  thus  insult  your  sove- 
reign ?"  and  cut  at  them  with  his  drawn  sword.  They  at  once 
railed  at  him :  "  O  thou  perverse  and  stupid  prince !  Thou  hast 
no  regard  for  righteous  rule,  and  madly  destroyest  inuocent  peo- 
ple. Your  days  are  now  numbered,  and  we  have  come  to  get  ven- 
geance for  our  lives  taken  by  you."  As  they  finished  speaking, 
each  fitted  a  red  arrow  on  his  scarlet  bow,  and  shot  at  the  king's 
heart.  Uttering  a  scream,  he  fell  bewildered  in  his  chariot ;  Lord 
Yin  was  also  seized  with  trembling  in  his  limbs,  and  Lord  Shao 
could  not  see  plain;  the  servants  instantly  gave  some  ginger 
essence  which  restored  the  monarch,  who  still  complained  of 
increased  pain  in  his  heart.  In  this  state  they  drove  rapidly  back 
to  the  palace,  and  assisted  him  out  of  his  chariot ;  but  the  guard 
and  attendants,  without  staying  to  receive  their  promised  rewards, 
miscellaneously  dispersed.  Truly  they  went  out  with  great  par- 
ade, but  they  came  back  in  a  poor  plight ;  but  if  you  wish  to 
learn  what  was  Siuen-wang's  fate,  look  at  the  next  chapter. 
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Chapter  II. 

A  man  of  Pao  offers  a  pretty  woman  to  atone  his  crimes. 
King  Yiu  lights  the  beacons  to  delude  the  princes. 

On  his  return  from  the  hunt  in  which  he  met  the  ghosts  of  Tu 
Peh  and  Tso  Yu,  threatening  his  life,  King  Siuen  fell  sick.  When- 
ever he  shut  his  eyes,  he  constantly  saw  them  again,  and  felt  that 
he  should  never  leave  his  bed ;  he  therefore  refused  all  medicines 
and  grew  much  worse  on  the  third  day.  At  this  period,  Duke 
Chau  had  retired  from  age ;  and  Chung  Shan-fu  was  dead.  He 
sent  for  his  long-tried  ministers  Yin  Kib-fu  and  Shao  Hu,  there- 
fore, to  intrust  the  prince  to  them.  They  drew  near  his  bed,  and 
knocking  their  heads  inquired  for  his  health.  Making  the  attend- 
ants raise  him  up,  he  reclined  upon  the  embroidered  pillows, 
and  thus  said  to  them :  "  We,  by  the  help  of  our  officers,  have  now 
reigned  forty- six  years ;  the  south  is  subdued,  the  north  has  been 
chastised,  and  all  our  realm  enjoys  peace.  An  unexpected  illness 
prevents  my  rising.  The  crown-prince  Kung-nieh,*  though  of  full 
age,  has  rather  a  dull  disposition ;  but  let  all  the  officers  assist 
him  with  their  counsel,  nor  decline  the  duties  of  their  lives.9' 
The  two  courtiers  received  these  orders,  prostrated  themselves, 
and  withdrew.  At  the  door  they  met  the  astrologer  Peh  Yang-fu, 
to  whom  Shao  Hu  privately  remarked,  that  he  feared  the  expres- 
sion in  the  boys9  ballad  respecting  revolutions  coming  by  means  of 
warlike  weapons,  which  he  himself  had  formerly  so  explained, 
was  now  coming  to  pass ;  for  the  monarch  had  himself  met  furious 
demons  grasping  scarlet  bows  and  red  darts,  who  had  shot  him, 
and  caused  this  grievous  sickness,  from  which  he  would  not 
recover.  Peh  replied,  "  I  myself  last  night  saw  a  significant  omen 
in  the  sky,  a  baleful  star  hiding  behind  the  palace  wall ;  it  indi- 
cates still  further  revolutions  in  the  state,  which  even  the  king's 
own  person  would  not  suffice  to  countervail" 

Yin  Eih-fu  then  inquired,  "  If  Heaven's  decrees  are  too  strong 
for  man,  man  on  his  part  likewise  wills  to  overcome  Heaven ;  if 
you,  Sirs,  say  Heaven  speaks,  and  human  affairs  are  ruined,  what 
agency  do  you  give  us  statesmen  in  them  ?"  Each  one  then  took 
his  own  path,  but  it  was  not  long  before  they  found  their  way 
back  to  the  palace  gate  to  wait  for  whatever  should  transpire. 
They  there  learned  that  the  king  grew  worse,  and  did  not  venture 
to  go  home,  for  that  night  he  died.  Queen  Eiang  issued  orders 
to  the  old  ministers  Yin  Kih-fu  and  Shao  Hu  to  come  to  the 
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palace,  and  together  superintend  the  officers  of  state  in  assisting 
the  crown-prince  Kung-nieh  to  go  through  the  prescribed  cere- 
monies of  lamentation.  He  was  then  enthroned  in  front  of  the 
bier  under  the  title  of  King  Yiu,  and  the  next  year  was  made  the 
first  of  his  reign  ;  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Shin,  was 
also  made  Queen,  their  son  I-kiu  proclaimed  heir-apparent,  and 
her  father  advanced  to  be  Marquis  of  Shin.  Queen  Kiang  not 
long  after  these  things  also  succumbed  to  her  great  affliction. 

King  Yiu  was  a  cruel  man,  exhibiting  little  kindness  towards 
others,  strange  and  capricious  in  his  actions.  Even  during  the 
period  of  mourning,  he  gathered  about  him  a  crowd  of  low  para- 
sites, with  whom  he  caroused  and  drank,  evincing  no  grief  or 
sorrow  for  his  father.  Nor  did  he,  after  his  mother's  decease, 
exhibit  any  regret,  but  revelling  in  plays  and  wantonness,  entirely 
neglected  the  business  of  the  state.  The  Marquis  of  Shin  fre- 
quently admonished  him,  but  as  he  refused  to  listen,  soon  after 
retired  to  the  country  of  Shin.  In  truth  the  force  of  the  house  of 
Chau  and  its  days  were  nearly  exhausted.  The  officers  Shao,  Yin, 
and  their  compeers  were  now  all  dead.  In  their  places  the 
monarch  had  promoted  Kwoh,  Tsi,  and  Yin  Kiu  a  son  of  Yin 
Kib-fu,  to  be  the  three  dukes.  These  were  all  men  of  a  censorious 
spirit,  cringing  before  superiors,  greedy  of  office  and  emolument, 
and  never  weary  to  promote  the  caprices  of  King  Yiu.  Among 
them  all,  the  Earl  of  Ching  was  the  only  man  of  probity  remain- 
ing, but  he  was  neither  promoted  nor  employed  in  any  responsible 
post. 

One  day,  at  a  court  held  at  Ki-shan,  an  officer  reported  that  an 
earthquake  had  happened  on  the  same  day  at  the  three  rivers,  the 
King,  the  Ho,  and  the  Loh  ;  at  which  the  king  laughed,  saying, 
u  Hills  toppling  and  earthquakes  shaking  are  common  events ;  why 
do  you  announce  them  to  me  ?"  He  straightway  dismissed  the 
audience  and  returned  to  the  palace.  But  the  astrologer  Peh 
Yang-fa  grasping  the  hand  of  Chau  Shuh-tai,  one  of  the  councillors, 
sorrowfully  said,  u  Who  ought  not  to  tremble  when  three  rivers 
buret  out  at  Ki-shan  ?  When  the  Loh  in  the  days  of  I-yin  became 
dry,  the  dynasty  of  Hia  expired  ;  so  did  that  of  Shang  when  the 
Yellow  river  dried  up ;  but  now  we  have  these  three  streams 
shaken,  and  their  sources  seem  to  be  stopping.  If  these  streams 
entirely  dry  up,  this  mountain  (i.  e.  this  dynasty)  will  surely  fall, 
for  it  is  the  region  whence  Tai-wang,  the  ancestor  of  its  founder, 
originated.     Will  the  house  of  Chau  therefore  have  any  power  if 
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this  mountain  falls?"*  Chau  asked  him  how  long  it  would  be 
before  the  revolution  would  ensue? — "  Not  further  than  ten  years," 
replied  Pen,  counting  on  his  fingers. — "  How  do  you  know  ?" — 
"  When  goodness  prevails  in  the  land,  happiness  follows ;  and 
misfortunes  come  when  wickedness  triumphs ;  ten  makes  the  filling 
up  of  these  changes,"  answered  Peh. — "  But  when  the  monarch 
disregards  all  the  affairs  of  state,  and  trusts  to  crafty  officers, 
then  it  becomes  my  official  duty  to  remonstrate  with  him,  and 
exhaust  all  my  powers  to  bring  about  a  reform,"  rejoined  Chau. 
"  But  I  fear  your  words  will  have  no  good  results." 

They  conversed  in  this  private  way  for  a  long  time,  and  every- 
thing they  had  said  was  soon  reported  to  the  Duke  of  Ewoh,  who, 
afraid  that  Chau  would  indeed  make  known  his  craft  and  villainy, 
immediately  went  straight  to  the  inner  palace  and  told  King  Tiu  all 
their  private  conversation,  alleging  that  they  had  been  slandering 
his  officers  and  policy,  and  such  seditious  words  would  disturb  the 
people.  "  When  silly  folks  talk  about  the  government,  it  is  just  like 
an  exhalation  from  a  moor ;  what  is  the  use  of  heeding  them  ?" 
replied  Yiu-wang. 

Now  it  was  that  Chau  Shuh-tai,  who  preserved  a  heart  of  upright 
loyalty,  often  wished  to  go  in  and  personally  remonstrate  with  the 
king,  but  was  enable  to  find  a  good  opportunity.  Some  days 
after,  the  governor  at  Ei-shan  again  memorialized  the  throne,  that 
the  three  same  streams  had  stopped  running,  and  the  mountain 
itself  had  again  fallen,  crushing  and  destroying  vast  numbers  of 
inhabitants  and  houses.  Yiu-wang  cared  nothing  at  all  about 
these  portents,  and  only  ordered  his  minions  to  seek  out  beautiful 
women  to  fill  his  hareem.  Chau  thereupon  handed  in  a  remon- 
strance, in  which  he  said,  "  Hills  falling  and  streams  drying  up 
are  signs  that  fat  and  blood  have  become  corrupt ;  lofty  peaks 
crumbling  down  presage  dire  sorrows  to  the  state.  Seeing  that 
Ki-shan  was  the  original  patrimony  of  the  crown,  its  sudden  fall 
forebodes  something  disastrous ;  but  if  you  now  diligently  over- 
see the  affairs  of  state,  and  compassionate  the  people  by  seeking 
out  honest  men  to  assist  you  in  them,  these  auguries  from  heaven 

*  The  River  King  is  a  large  branch  of  the  River  Wei  in  the  province  of  Shensi, 
and  their  united  waters  flow  into  the  Ho,  or  Yellow  River,  near  where  that 
stream  turns  eastward ;  the  River  Loh  joins  it  on  the  south  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  further  down.  Hao-king,  the  capital  of  China  under  King  Yiu,  lay  near 
Si-ngan  fu,  the  present  capital  of  Shensi  province.  As  lately  as  1869,  a  violent 
earthquake  in  that  part  of  China  threw  down  high  cliffs,  and  destroyed  several 
hamletB,  with  much  loss  of  life. 
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may  perhaps  be  in  a  measure  neutralized.  Tet  how  cau  they  be, 
when  instead  of  searching  for  upright  and  capable  men,  you  are 
on  the  hunt  for  pretty  women  ?"  Kwoh  interposed  on  hearing 
this  by  remarking,  that  the  capital  of  the  royal  family  was  at  first 
Fung-hao,  where  successive  sovereigns  had  held  their  court,  and 
that  this  Ki-shan  was  only  like  a  cast-off  shoe,  whose  fall  imported 
nothing.  "  His  Excellency  Chau  has  long  cherished  a  contempt 
for  his  prince,"  cried  he,  "  and  has  taken  occasion  of  passing 
events  to  revile  and  slander  the  government ;  I  wish  that  your 
Majesty  would  subject  him  to  a  strict  examination."  The  king 
assented  to  the  measure,  and  forthwith  Chau  was  degraded  and 
dismissed  to  his  estate.  Sighing  lie  said,  " '  Enter  not  a  fa  i  ng 
etate,  dwell  not  in  a  misruled  land,'  is  an  old  saying ;  and  I  can- 
not bear  to  sit  quiet  and  see  the  ballad  of  the  'Flourishing 
Wheat'*  verified  over  the  house  of  Chau."  Accordingly  he  went 
to  the  principality  of  Tsin  to  live,  taking  his  whole  family. 

The  faithful  courtier  to  escape  anarchy  first  goes  north, 
But  as  the  age  wanes  and  ruin  comes,  he  then  goes  east ; 

Old  statesmen  have  ever  most  deeply  mourned, 
For  when  honest  men  leave,  the  state  is  empty  and  weak. 

When  the  councillor  Pao  Hiang,  as  he  came  in  from  the  city  of 
Pao,  heard  that  Chau  had  been  driven  from  court,  he  hastily 
entered  the  presence-chamber  to  remonstrate  against  it.  "  Does 
not  your  Majesty  fear  the  omens  from  heaven  ?  To  dismiss  honest 
officers  leaves  the  government  inefficient  and  discredited ;  even 
the  tutelary  gods  cannot  protect  it."  Yiu-wang  was  so  angry  at 
this  speech  that  he  sent  Hiang  to  prison ;  and  henceforth  as  no 
one  could  reach  the  throne  with  reproof  or  remonstrance,  all  the 
upright  and  brave  officers  kept  aloof  or  withdrew  to  obscurity. 

Reverting  now  to  former  occurrences,  let  us  recall  the  villager 
who  sold  mulberry  bows  and  grass  quivers.  Hugging  the  waif  of 
a  girl  in  his  bosom,  he  fled  in  haste  to  the  city  of  Pao,  and  looked 
around  himself  to  find  a  nurse  for  her.  Most  opportunely,  the 
wife  of  a  man  named  Sz'-tai  had  recently  borne  a  daughter,  which 
had  died ;  so,  taking  several  pieces  of  cloth  as  a  present,  he  beg- 
ged him  to  let  the  infant  come  into  his  bouse.  When  she  was  of 
age,  they  gave  her  the  name  of  Pao-sz'.  She  grew  apace,  and  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  her  figure  was  tall  and  stylish ;  but  when  sev. 

*  The  ballad  of  "Flourishing  Wheat"  was  written  by  Kf-tsz',  a  minister  of 
Ghausfn,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Shang  dynasty,  and  when  he  went  by  his 
indent  patrimony,  and  saw  the  grain  growing  where  once  were  thriving  cities. 
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en  teen,  and  entering  womanhood,  she  was  even  more  attractive. 
Her  eye*  were  gentle,  her  eyebrows  delicate,  her  lips  ruby-red,  her 
teeth  pearly,  her  hair  of  raven  blackness  and  neatly  dressed,  and 
her  fingers  like  polished  gems  spread  out ;  altogether  her  person 
was  like  a  flower  or  the  moon  for  beauty — a  very  ruin  to  a  state  or 
city.      Now,  as  Sz'-tai  lived  in  an  obscure  village,  though  the 
girl  was  still  youthful  and  of  surpassing  beauty,  it  was  so  that 
she  had  not  yet  been  betrothed.     It  chanced  that  Hung-teh, 
the  son   of  Pao  Hiang,  was  coming  into  the  place  to  collect 
rentals  from  his  farmers,  when  Pao-sz'  was  standing  near  the  door 
drawing  water.     Though  clad  as  a  village  maiden  in  a  rustic 
dress,  she  could  not  hide  her  natural,  surpassing  grace;  and  Hung- 
teh  was  amazed,  wondering  that  such  rare  elegance  could  remain 
in  this  poverty-stricken  hamlet.     He  began  to  scheme  in  his  mind, 
how  by  presenting  the  girl  to  Yiu-wang,  he  might  redeem  his 
father  from  prison,  where  he  had  lain  three  years.     Having  learned 
from  the  neighbors  her  name  and  surname  and  other  particulars, 
on  returning  home  he  told  his  mother,  saying,  u  My  father,  in 
remonstrating  with  his  sovereign,  committed  no  crime  or  unpar- 
donable offense ;  now  the  king  is  unsatiable  in  his  lusts,  and  is 
buying  pretty  women  everywhere  to  fill  his  hareem.     If  I  should 
make  up  a  goodly  sum  with  rich  silks,  and  get  this  pretty  girl  of 
Sz'-tai,  I  can  take  her  to  court  and  intercede  for  the  liberation  of 
my  father.    It  will  be  just  the  same  plan  that  San  I-s&ng  employed 
to  get  W&n-wang  out  of  prison."     His  mother  approved  the 
scheme,  and  bade  him  expedite  it,  nor  mind  the  expense  in  mak- 
ing up  a  present  to  bring  it  about.     Hung-teh  went  directly  to 
the  house  of  Sz'-tai,  and  negotiated  the  affair  for  three  hundred 
pieces  of  cloth  and  silks,  and  brought  Pao-sz'  home.     He  had  her 
toilet  fully  supplied,  gave  her  rich  food  and  dainties,  dressed  her 
in  elegant  clothes,  and  carefully  taught  her  the  rules  of  etiquette. 
In  a  brief  time  he  carried  her  to  Hao-king,  aud  bribed  Duke  Ewoh 
with  a  liberal  present,  to  intercede  for  him  to  the  king,  and  state 
that  the  minister  Hiang  now  acknowledged  that  his  crime  deserved 
death ;  but  that  his  son,  Hung-teh,  deploring  his  condition,  and 
feeling  that  if  he  died  there  nothing  could  make  up  the  loss,  had 
sought  out  a  beauty  named  Pao-sz',  with  whom  he  wished  to 
redeem  his  father,  by  presenting  her  to  his  Majesty,  in  hopes  that 
he  would  then  pardon  and  restore  him  to  liberty.     On  reading 
the  memorial,  the  king  sent  for  Pao-sz'  to  come  to  the  palace. 
As  soon  as  6he  had  made  her  obeisance,  he  raised  her  up,  and 
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gazed  upon  a  graceful  figure  and  manners,  such  as  had  never 
before  met  his  eyes.  Her  rolling,  flashing  eye,  and  brilliant  com- 
plexion at  once  captivated  him,  and  he  declared  that  among  all 
the  beauties  hitherto  presented  none  could  compare  with  her  a 
thousandth  part  Thereupon,  without  informing  Queen  Shin,  be 
sent  the  girl  to  a  remote  part  of  the  palace,  and  gave  orders  to 
liberate  Pao  Hiang,  and  restore  him  to  his  rank  and  office.  He 
passed  the  night  in  her  room,  and  from  this  time  the  two  sat  and 
walked  together,  eating  and  drinking  from  the  same  dishes;  for 
ten  whole  days  he  held  no  council,  and  would  not  see  a  single 
courtier,  or  attend  to  the  officers  waiting  at  the  palace  gate.  Not 
one  of  them  but  lamented  such  folly  as  they  went  home.  This 
event  happened  in  his  fourth  year. 

Plucking  a  fair  flower,  they  called  it  the  perfume  of  the  state  ; 
A  low  thorn  was  one  day  spread  in  the  royal  couch, 
And  the  dissolute  monarch  forgot  all  his  duties. 
Was  not  this  the  hidden  evil  of  the  dragon's  spittle? 

Yiu-wang  was  60  bewitched  by  Pao-sz',  whom  he  lodged  in  the 
Coral  Terrace,  that  for  about  three  months  he  never  went  to  the 
rooms  of  his  consort.  She  had  early  been  informed  of  what  was 
going  on,  however,  and  could  not  restrain  her  indignation.  One 
day,  passing  by  the  Coral  Terrace,  in  company  with  a  maid  of 
honor,  she  saw  the  girl  sitting  on  the  king's  lap,  but  neither  of 
them  rose,  nor  came  to  receive  her.  Unable  to  repress  her  anger 
longer,  she  exclaimed,  "  Whence  came  this  low  wench  to  defile 
and  trouble  the  royal  hareera?"  Afraid  lest  she  should  actually 
strike  her,  the  king  interposed  himself  in  front,  and  replied, 
"  This  person  is  one  whom  we  have  lately  taken,  and  not  having 
yet  decided  upon  the  post  and  rank  she  shall  have,  she  has  not  yet 
been  presented  at  court;  you  need  not  get  so  angry."  Queen 
Shin  having  thus  expressed  her  feelings,  went  off  muttering  her 
anger.  Pao-sz'  asked  who  it  was  that  had  just  gone  by,  when 
he  answered  that  it  was  Queen  Shin,  and  that  the  next  day  she 
might  go  and  pay  her  respects ;  but  she  made  no  reply,  nor  when 
the  morrow  came  did  she  go  to  make  her  obeisance  at  the  levee 
in  the  hareem. 

Queen  Shin  remained  in  her  apartments  oppressed  with  unceas- 
ing sorrow,  when  her  son,  I-kiu  came  in  and  kneeling  before  her, 
asked  why  she  was  so  melancholy,  seeing  that  she  was  mistress  of 
the  whole  six  palaces.  She  told  him  that  his  father  doated  so  on 
Pao-sz9,  that  he  paid  no  respect  to  their  relative  positions,  nor 

vol.  m.  4 
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cared  at  all  for  her;  and  added  that  if  the  girl  got  the  sway,  there 
would  be  no  place  left  for  either  of  them  to  remain.  As  she  went 
on  to  tell  her  son  how  the  girl  had  refused  to  attend  her  levee, 
and  would  not  rise  to  receive  her;  the  tears  involuntarily  flowed. 
He  replied,  "  The  matter  is  not  a  very  difficult  one  to  manage. 
To-morrow  is  new  moon,  and  my  father  must  hold  an  audience ; 
let  my  mother  send  one  or  two  servants  to  the  Coral  Terrace  to 
pick  some  flowers,  and  this  will  bring  the  girl  out  to  see  what  is 
going  on,  when  I  will  give  the  viper  one  sufficient  blow  which 
will  satisfy  your  just  anger.  My  father  will  have  an  angry  spurt, 
but  I  will  bear  the  blame,  and  you  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it."  She  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  doing  anything  of  the  kind, 
but  to  be  patient  and  wait  to  see  what  would  be  their  best  mode  of 
procedure.  I-kiu  repressed  his  feelings  and  went  out ;  and  thus 
they  got  through  that  evening. 

The  next  morning  the  king  held  an  audience,  at  which  all  the 
officers  saluted  him  at  the  new  moon.  The  prince,  intent  on  his 
purpose,  sent  a  crowd  of  servants  to  the  Coral  Terrace,  who  with- 
out mentioning  their  orders,  began  to  pull  up  and  break  off  the 
flowers  in  a  disorderly  manner.  A  party  of  servants  soon  issued 
from  the  Terrace,  to  stop  the  proceedings,  crying  out,  "  These 
flowers  were  planted  and  set  out  by  his  Majesty  for  Lady  Pao, 
who  constantly  amuses  herself  among  them;  stop  injuring  or 
destroying  them,  for  your  offense  will  be  a  serious  one."  The 
other  servants  replied,  that  they  had  been  ordered  to  collect  some 
flowers  for  the  queen,  and  wished  to  know  who  had  the  presump- 
tion to  stop  them.  While  they  were  thus  wrangling  and  bawling, 
Lady  Pao  herself  came  out  half  frightened  to  see  what  caused 
such  a  row.  She  began  to  wax  warm,  and  was  about  doing 
something  on  her  part,  when  the  prince  himself  rushed  up.  She 
made  no  effort  to  stop  him,  but  he,  as  if  he  saw  an  enemy  before 
him,  his  eyes  flashing  with  rage,  stepped  up  to  her,  and  clutching 
hold  of  her  sparkling  head-dress,  cried  out,  "You  base-born 
slave !  What  sort  of  a  thing  are  you,  without  name  or  rank,  thus 
to  come  here  and  take  airs  upon  you,  and  be  called  a  lady  of 
honor?  Despicable  creature,  I'll  teach  you  to-day  to  know  who 
I  am."  Saying  this,  he  doubled  his  fist,  and  struck  her  once  and 
again  with  full  force.  The  servants  and  maids,  all  afraid  lest  the 
king  should  hold  them  guilty,  went  on  their  knees  before  him,  and 
earnestly  besought  him  to  stop,  for  in  all  things  he  ought  to 
regard  what  was  his  father's,  as  if  the  king  himself  was  there. 
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The  prince  also  began  to  fear  lest  somebody's  life  might  be 
involved,  and  stopped. 

Pao-sz'  was  deeply  mortified,  bnt  concealing  her  pain,  returned 
into  the  house,  convinced  that  in  this   affair  the  prince  had 
only  exhibited  his  mother's  ill-will  against  her.    Tears  ran  down 
her  cheeks,  while  her  maids  begged  her    not    to    weep    and 
grieve,  for  the  king  would  manage  the  affair.    They  were  still 
talking  to  her  when  he  came  in  directly  from  court,  and  see- 
ing her  tresses  and  head-dress  all  in  disorder,  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  exclaimed,  "  My  sweet  mistress,  why  haven't  you  made 
your  toilet  to-day  ?"    She  seized  his  sleeve,  and  while  loud  sobs 
interrupted  her  words,  detailed  how  the  prince  had  come  with 
servants  to  the  Terrace  to  pick  flowers ;  and  then  added,  "  I  have 
done  nothing  against  him,  but  when  he  saw  me  he  both  reviled 
and  struck  me,  so  that  if  my  maids  had  not  interfered,  even 
life  might  have  been  in  danger;  and  now,  my  Lord,  I  implore  you 
to  interpose  as  master."    Saying  this,  she  sobbed  and  cried  in  a 
most  violent  manner.    Tiu-wang  clearly  perceived  how  the  affair 
came  about,  and  told  her  that  all  arose  because  she  had  not 
appeared  at  Queen  Shin's  levee,  who  had  sent  him.     It  was  not 
the  prince's  own  intention,  and  she  must  not  think  strange  of  him 
for  it.     Pao-sz'  replied,  "  If  the  prince  is  to  revenge  his  mother's 
ire,  that  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  my  life,  which  of 
itself  is  perhaps  of  no  great  consequence  and  might  not  be  regret- 
ted ;  but  my  single  life  has  become  two  lives,  on  which  account  to 
preserve  both  mother  and  child,  I  request  your  Majesty  will  allow 
me  to  leave  the  palace."    He  said  to  her,  "  Dear  mistress,  please 
curb  your  wrath ;  I  have  a  plan  for  arranging  it  all."    He  then 
transmitted  an  order,  that  as  I-kiu,  the  heir-apparent,  was  a  boy 
of  spirit,  but  rather  lawless,  and  not  easily  amenable  to  propriety, 
he  was  to  be  shortly  sent  to  be  under  the  guidance  of  Viscount 
Shin,  at  bis  own  estates.     The  two  official  guardians,  therefore, 
and  those  who  had  directed  the  boy's  training,  were  declared  to 
be  remiss  and  unfit,  though  no  charges  had  been  brought,  and  all 
were  deprived  of  their  dignities.     The  prince  wished  to  go  in 
himself  and  tell  his  father  all  the  particulars,  but  the  door-keepers 
were  ordered  to  prevent  his  entrance ;  and  so  he  got  into  the  car- 
riage and  went  off  to  Shin  by  himself.     His  mother,  noticing  that 
he  had  not  visited  her  for  a  good  while,  sent  some  of  her  attend- 
ants, and  learned  that  he  had  been  sent  to  Shiu  in  disgrace.     She 
wrung  her  hands  and  moaned  out  her  grief,  as  she  wept  the  live- 
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long  day,  angry  at  her  husband,  as  she  thought  of  her  bod. 
Pao-sz'  erelong  bore  a  son,  whom  the  king  loved  like  a  jewel, 
and  called  Peh-fuh.  Thoughts  of  removing  the  rightful  heir,  and 
constituting  this  son  of  a  handmaid  now  arose  in  his  mind,  but  as 
there  was  no  sufficient  cause,  he  did  not  like  to  speak  of  it.  How- 
ever, Duke  Kwoh  guessed  his  mind,  and  consulting  with  Tin 
Kiu,  they  privately  intimated  to  Pao-sz',  that  she  should  hint,  that 
as  the  prince  was  now  sent  away  from  court,  it  was  meet  that 
Peh-fuh  should  be  appointed  heir.  If  she  took  the  opportunity  to 
speak  about  it  in  private,  they  would  both  endeavor  to  advance 
the  matter  in  public,  and  together  they  might  make  it  succeed. 
Pao  sz'  was  delighted,  and  told  them  to  use  great  care  in  their 
movements,  promising  that  if  Peh-fuh,  through  them,  became  heir- 
apparent,  they  both  should  rule  the  land.  She  also  employed  con- 
fidential servants  to  go  day  and  night  to  spy  out  the  queen's 
faults,  so  that  through  the  eyes  and  ears  she  placed  in  and  out  of 
the  hareem,  not  a  blade  of  grass  was  moved  by  the  wind,  about 
which  she  was  not  informed. 

The  queen  now  lived  desolate  in  her  apartments  without  a 
companion,  lamenting  her  condition  the  livelong  day.  An  old 
servant,  who  knew  her  feelings,  came  in,  kneeled  to  her,  and  said, 
"  As  your  ladyship  is  constantly  thinking  about  the  prince,  why 
do  you  not  write  a  letter,  and  privately  send  it  to  the  country  of 
Shin,  telling  him  to  present  a  paper  to  the  throne  begging  forgive- 
ness for  his  fault.  If  his  Majesty  relents  and  recalls  him,  will  it 
not  be  excellent  to  have  mother  and  son  together  again  ?"  She 
thought  the  suggestion  was  a  good  one,  but  regretted  that  she 
had  no  proper  person  by  whom  to  send  the  letter.  The  other 
then  said,  "  My  mother,  Mrs.  W&n,  knows  a  little  of  medicine ; 
your  ladyship  can  feign  sickness  and  call  her  into  the  palace  to 
examine  your  pulse ;  you  can  then  give  it  to  her,  and  I  will  send 
it  off  by  my  brother,  so  that  it  will  surely  reach  the  prince." 
Her  majesty  agreed  to  the  scheme  and  prepared  a  letter,  the 
substance  of  which  was  that  the  king  still  madly  doated  on  the 
vulgar  wench,  which  was  the  cause  that  they  two  were  sundered ; 
and  now  that  she  had  borne  a  son,  it  had  greatly  increased  his 
passion  for  her.  "You  had  better,"  she  concluded,  "therefore 
send  in  a  memorial  pretendimg  to  confess  your  fault,  and  promis- 
ing reformation  for  the  future.  If  your  father  will  forgive  and 
let  you  return  to  court,  you  and  I  can  then  soon  again  be 
together,  and  plan  what  we  had  better  do." 
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Having  got  this  letter  ready,  she  gave  out  that  she  was  ill, 
took  to  her  couch,  and  sent  for  Mrs.  Wan  to  feel  her  pulse.  This 
proceeding  was  immediately  reported  to  Pao-sz',  who  declared  it 
was  nothing  elan  than  a  plan  to  convey  news  to  some  one,  and 
told  them  to  wait  until  the  old  crone  came  out  of  the  house,  and 
search  her  person  to  see  if  it  was  not  so. 

Mrs.  Wan  came  to  the  palace ;  and  away  went  one  of  the  ser- 
vants to  tell  what  was  going  on.  While  the  queen  feigned  to  he 
sick,  and  her  pulse  was  examined,  she  took  a  letter  from  under 
the  pillow,  and  told  the  woman  to  forward  it  by  night  to  the 
country  of  Shin  without  delay,  at  the  same  time  giving  her  two 
pieces  of  variegated  silk-gauze.  Taking  the  silk  under  her  arm, 
she  put  the  letter  in  her  bosom,  and  cautiously  went  out  of  the 
door ;  but  was  stopped  by  the  eunuch  who  guarded  it,  and  asked 
where  she  got  the  two  pieces  of  silk ?  "I  have  been  examining 
her  Majesty's  pulse,  and  this  is  her  present  to  me,"  said  she. 

rt  Have  you  nothing  else  ?" 

"  Nothing  at  all,9'  said  the  old  woman,  and  began  to  move  off, 
when  another  man  spoke  up,  "  If  you  don't  search  her  person, 
how  can  you  know  it  to  be  so?"  He  therefore  took  her  by 
the  hand  and  brought  her  back,  but  she  moved  right  and  left, 
wriggling  and  changing  color,  till  the  door-keeper  began  to  sus- 
pect, and  grew  more  determined  to  examine  her.  So  going  up 
before  her,  be  snatched  open  her  dress,  and  there  revealed  the 
corner  of  the  letter,  which  he  took  out.  As  soon  as  he  saw  a 
letter  from  the  queen,  the  eunuch  immediately  took  it  and  her  to 
the  Coral  Terrace,  and  sent  both  in  to  Pao,  who  instantly  broke 
t  open  the  seal  Greatly  incensed,  she  locked  up  Mrs.  Wan  in  an 
empty  room,  so  that  nothing  of  the  matter  might  leak  out. 
Seizing  the  scissors  she  tore  and  cut  the  two  pieces  into  strips. 
The  king  coming  in  and  seeing  the  gauze  all  in  fragments  on  the 
floor,  asked  what  was  the  matter?  Pao,  holding  in  her  sobs, 
replied,  "How  unhappy  has  been  my  lot  in  coming  into  the 
palace !  How  sad  to  have  received  all  your  hearty  love,  and  cause 
such  envy  and  jealousy  in  the  hareem  ;  and  worst  of  all,  to  have 
borne  a  son  who  has  excited  such  deep  dislike !  Her  Majesty  has 
just  sent  a  letter  to  Prince  I-kiti,  in  the  last  sentence  of  which  she 
says,  "  And  after  that  we  can  plan  what  we  had  better  do."  This 
is  nothing  less  than  an  affair  touching  the  life  of  me  and  my  son, 
and  I  wish  your  Majesty  would  now  do  as  6eems  best  to  you  on 
my  behalf."    She  then  took  out  the  letter  and  gave  it  to  him. 
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He  recognized  the  handwriting  of  his  wife,  and  asked  who  was 
the  bearer  of  it.  Pao  told  him  that  it  was  Mrs.  W&n,  who  was 
then  in  the  house.  He  ordered  her  to  be  brought  out  to  him,  and 
without  saying  a  word,  drew  his  sword  and  cut  her  in  two  pieces 
on  the  spot 

Ere  the  letter  had  left  the  inner  palace, 
He  revenged  it  by  defiling  his  spotless  blade  in  blood : 
If  in  future  times  one  should  ask  how  the  matter  began, 
Old  nurse  Wan  must  fill  a  high  post  in  merit 

That  evening,  as  Pao  was  simpering  and  dallying  with  Yiu- 
wang,  she  observed,  "  Do  you  know  that  the  lives  of  your  poor 
slave  and  her  child  are  in  the  hands  of  the  crown-prince?" 

"  As  long  as  we  rule,  what  can  he  do?"  asked  the  king. 

"  When,  my  Lord,  it  happens  that  a  successor  comes  after  your 
Majesty  upon  the  throne,  it  is  altogether  likely  that  it  will  be 
Prince  I-kiu.  The  queen  remains  all  the  while  in  her  apartments, 
nursing  her  hatred  and  cursing  me.  A  myriad  to  one  when  she 
and  her  son  possess  the  power,  I  and  Peh-ruh  will  not  even  be 
allowed  so  much  as  a  burial-spot."  Whereupon  she  began  to 
lament,  and  gushing  tears  succeeded  to  her  sobs. 

"  I  am  quite  willing  to  remove  Queen  Shin  and  her  son,  and 
place  you  and  Peh-fuh  in  their  places,"  he  answered;  "but  I 
am  afraid  the  nobility  will  not  at  ail  agree  to  such  a  step.  What 
can  I  do  ?" 

"  Good  government,"  said  Pao,  "  consists  in  ministers  obeying 
their  prince ;  but  it  is  perverse  and  destructive  of  order  for  a  prince 
to  listen  to  his  ministers.  Let  my  Lord  take  this  course.  Issue 
a  proclamation  to  the  high  officers  suggesting  the  step,  and  just 
observe  how  they  consult  upon  it." 

Yiu-wang  having  agreed  to  the  plan  as  feasible,  Pao  sent  a 
trusty  man  that  night  to  apprise  Dukes  Kwoh  and  Yin,  that  on 
the  morrow  they  must  come  to  the  council  fully  prepared  to  make 
the  first  reply.  Accordingly,  at  the  morning  audience,  when  the 
ceremonies  were  over,  the  king  intimated  to  the  grandees  and 
ministers  to  convene  at  the  palace.  He  began  by  informing  them 
that  Queen  Shin  in  her  jealousy  and  hatred  had  cursed  him,  for 
doing  which  she  ought  not  to  be  the  mother  of  the  empire ;  he 
had  therefore  an  idea  of  arresting  and  bringing  her  to  punishment. 
Duke  Kwoh  made  answer,  "  The  queen  is  mistress  of  all  the  inner 
palaces ;  even  if  she  be  guilty  it  is  not  meet  to  arrest  and  try 
her ;  for  if  she  be  proven  virtuous  she  could  no  longer  properly 
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be  called  the  throne-partner.  If,  however,  it  is  your  pleasure  to 
discard  her,  and  choose  a  virtuous  and  discreet  person,  suitable  to 
be  the  mother  of  the  realm,  truly  this  will  be  a  joy  to  all  ages." 
Tin  Kin  then  chimed  in,  "  I  have  heard  that  the  Lady  Pao  is  a 
virtuous  and  chaste  person,  worthy  to  preside  in  the  inner  palace." 

u  If  we  discard  Queen  Shin,  what  shall  we  do  with  the  prince 
now  in  the  country  of  Shin  ?"  asked  the  king. 

"  It  is  said,"  rejoined  Kwoh,  "  that  the  honor  of  a  mother  is  from 
her  son,  as  well  as  that  a  son  gets  his  from  his  mother.  Now  the 
prince  has  been  dismissed  to  Shin  on  account  of  his  faults,  so  that 
the  kindly  duties  of  a  filial  son  to  you  have  long  ceased.  If,  then, 
the  mother  be  discarded,  how  can  her  son  be  retained  ?  Your 
ministers  prefer  to  support  Peh-fuh  as  heir-apparent,  and  the 
national  gods  will  then  truly  rejoice." 

Yiu-wang,  much  gratified  at  this  decision,  issued  a  decree  to 
remove  Queen  Shin  to  the  cold  palace,  and  degrade  I-kiu  to  be  a 
commoner ;  also  to  elevate  Lady  Pao  to  the  throne,  and  make  her 
son  Peh-fuh  the  heir-apparent.  Whoever  dared  to  remonstrate 
against  this  would  be  held  to  be  a  partisan  of  I-kiu,  and  worthy 
of  the  severest  punishment.  These  events  happened  in  his  ninth 
year.  All  the  civil  and  military  officers  were  in  consequence 
much  perplexed  and  dissatisfied,  but  knowing  that  the  royal  will 
was  fixed,  deemed  it  foolish  to  bring  down  destruction  on  them- 
selves, and  therefore  held  their  peace.  The  astrologer  Peh  Yangfu 
mournfully  exclaimed,  "  The  three  bonds  of  society  are  at  length 
all  ruptured ;  why  should  I  remain  to  see  the  ruin  of  the  House 
of  Chau  ?"  He  therefore  resigned  his  office  that  day  on  account 
of  age.  A  great  number  of  dignitaries  at  the  same  time  also 
vacated  their  posts  and  returned  home,  leaving  only  Yin,  Kwoh, 
and  Duke  Tsi,  with  their  crafty  clique  of  minions  at  the  sover- 
eign's side. 

As  for  Yiu-wang,  he  was  night  and  day  in  the  hareem  making 
merry  with  Pao.  Although  she  had  now  reached  her  highest 
wishes,  and  ruled  with  full  sway  in  the  palace,  she  had  never  smiled 
once  since  her  elevation.  He,  wishing  to  make  her  happy,  called 
in  musicians  of  every  kind,  singers,  fiddlers,  and  merry-andrews 
to  dance  and  carouse,  but  she  never  relaxed  her  gloomy  counte- 
nance. He  asked,  "  If  you  dislike  singing  and  music,  my  dear  one, 
what  will  please  you  ?" 

aI  don't  like  anything,"  said  she,  "but  I  remember  the  other 
day  when  I  was  tearing  the  gauze  to  bits,  how  exhilarating  the 
sound  was  to  my  ears." 
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"  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  long  ago  ?"  replied  he ;  "  if  you  like 
the  sound  of  tearing  silk,  I  will  order  the  treasurer  to  bring  you  a 
hundred  pieces  every  day,  and  make  the  maids  of  honor  tear  them 
up  with  all  their  strength."  Tet  for  all  this,  strange  to  say, 
though  she  was  pleased  with  the  sound  as  much  as  ever  not  a 
smile  mantled  her  cheeks.  The  king  asked  the  reason,  and  she 
told  him  she  had  never  laughed  all  her  life.  "  But  I  must  make 
you  laugh  once,"  said  he ;  and  issued  a  notice  that  whoever  could 
devise  a  plan  to  make  Queen  Pao  laugh,  whether  he  belonged 
to  the  palace  or  not,  should  have  a  reward  of  a  thousand  taels. 

Duke  Kwoh  now  proposed  a  plan.  "  Your  Majesty's  late  father, 
fearing  the  western  Jung  tribes  were  becoming  too  fierce  and 
strong,  and  might  enter  the  country  to  plunder,  placed  twenty- 
four  or  more  fire-signals  near  Mt.  Li,  and  erected  scores  of 
drum-towers  near  them.  If  the  banditti  made  a  foray,  then  the 
wolf-dung  smoke  was  to  mount  straight  up  to  the  sky,  and 
all  the  feudatories  near  by  with  their  retainers  would  hasten 
to  the  rescue;  instantly  the  drums  were  to  resound  and  urge 
them  on  to  the  attack.  For  many  years  the  empire  having  been 
at  peace,  these  signal-fires  have  all  gone  out ;  but  if  your  Majesty 
wishes  the  queen  to  '  raise  her  teeth,9  go  on  a  pleasure  jaunt  to 
Mt.  Li,  and  let  them  be  lighted ;  this  will  bring  all  the  princes 
with  their  soldiers  post-haste,  and  when  they  come  and  find  that 
there  are  no  banditti,  her  Majesty  will,  without  the  least  doubt, 
be  so  entertained  that  she  cannot  help  laughing." 

Tiu-wang  agreed  that  this  was  a  clever  device,  and  thereupon 
got  into  his  chariot  with  Pao,  and  went  on  a  pleasure  trip  to  Mt. 
Li  In  the  evening  he  spread  a  banquet  in  the  palace  there,  and 
gave  orders  to  light  the  signal-fires.  At  this  moment,  Yin,  the  Earl 
of  Ching,  was  in  the  court,  having  been  appointed  to  go  before 
the  king  in  his  progress,  as  herald  and  marshal  Hearing  this 
order,  he  was  so  much  alarmed  that  he  went  directly  into  the 
palace  of  Li,  and  spoke  to  the  king :  "  His  late  Majesty  appointed 
these  signal-fires  as  a  precaution  against  sudden  emergencies,  and 
they  are  still  really  regarded  as  such  by  all  the  princes.  If  now, 
therefore,  they  are  causelessly  lighted,  it  will  mortify  the  princes ; 
and  by  and  by  when  trouble  really  comes  and  the  fires  are  lighted, 
they  will  not  heed  them.  Then,  by  what  means  shall  it  be  proved 
that  troops  are  really  needed  to  rescue  you  from  danger  ?" 

Yiu-wang  angrily  replied,  u  The  country  is  now  everywhere  at 
peace,  and  what  call  is  there  for  troops  ?    We  are  both  now  here 
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on  a  pleasure  jaunt,  and  there  is  nothing  new  abroad,  so  we  are 
inclined  to  have  some  sport  with  the  princes.  On  another  occa- 
sion, we  shall  have  no  call  for  your  services." 

In  this  way  he  rejected  the  counsel  of  the  Earl  of  Ching.  The 
signal-fires  were  straightway  lighted,  and  the  great  drums  beaten 
with  deafening  clamor;  it  was  as  if  the  thunder  and  lightning 
were  striking  against  the  vault  of  heaven.  Throughout  all  the 
royal  domain,  the  princes  concluded  that  a  sudden  revolution  had 
happened  at  Hao-king,  the  capital,  and  each  of  them  speedily 
called  in  his  quota  of  men  and  their  officers,  and  hastened  to  Mt. 
Li  by  forced  marches.  On  arrival,  they  heard  only  the  music  of 
pipes  and  flutes  proceeding  from  the  balconies,  and  the  king  and 
his  consort  drinking  and  making  merry.  He  sent  a  messenger  out 
to  thank  them  all,  saying,  "  Happily  there  is  no  banditti  now 
abroad ;  I  am  sorry  to  have  put  you  all  to  so  much  fatigue  and 
travel"  The  princes  looked  into  each  other's  faces  in  blank  sur- 
prise, furled  their  standards  and  started  back.  Queen  Pao  leaned 
against  the  railing  in  the  terrace,  and  when  she  saw  them  non- 
plussed, running  here,  there,  and  everywhere  in  complete  per- 
plexity, she  rubbed  her  hands  in  exstacy  and  burst  out  laughing. 
u  How  charming  one  hearty  laugh  makes  you  look,  my  dear," 
said  the  king;  "this  all  comes  from  Duke  Kwoh's  wit."  He 
then  gave  him  the  thousand  taels.  This  incident  furnishes  the  real 
explanation  of  the  common  proverb,  "A  thousand  taels  for  a 
laugh."     An  old  quatrain  says, — 

In  a  pleasant  night  tabreta  and  pipes  were  heard  at  Li, 
And  the  witless  pair  blazed  out  the  signal-fires  on  high. 
Not  heeding  that  the  state's  decline  was  hastened  on 
Just  for  one  end, — that  Pao  might  lAugh  one  merry  laugh. 

Now  when  the  Marquis  of  Shin  learned  that  the  king  had 
discarded  Queen  Shin  to  make  way  for  Lady  Pao,  he  sent  in 
a  sharp  remonstrance  to  him :  "  In  olden  time  Kieh-kwei  loved 
Mei-hi,  which  was  the  ruin  of  the  Hia  dynasty ;  likewise  Kieh- 
chau,  from  doting  on  Tan-ki,  became  the  destroyer  of  the  Shang 
dynasty.  The  conduct  of  both  these  monarchs  is  repeated  in 
these  days,  and  the  miseries  which  then  ensued  cannot  be  long 
delayed.  I  hope  my  Lord  will  recall  his  decrees  so  destructive  of 
all  order ;  for  in  loving  and  confiding  in  Pao,  at  the  same  time 
degrading  your  legitimate  son  to  be  a  plebeian,  you  have  dis- 
honored the  obligations  of  husband  and  wife,  and  wounded  the 
feelings  of  father  and  son.  Restore  these,  and  doubtless  you  will 
avert  the  calamities  threatening  the  country." 
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When  Yiu-wang  read  this  memorial,  he  slapped  the  table  and 
exclaimed,  "How  dare  this  villain  talk  in  this  style!"  Duke 
Kwoh  remarked  in  reply,  "Lord  Shin  has  been  nursing  his 
wrath  and  revenge,  since  he  saw  the  prince  sent  off;  and  now  that 
the  latter  and  his  mother  have  been  degraded,  he  is  doing  noth- 
ing less  than  planning  a  rebellion.  Otherwise,  he  would  not 
venture  thus  to  show  up  the  faults  of  his  sovereign." 

Yiu-wang  inquiring  how  he  could  be  properly  punished,  the 
minister  suggested,  that  as  at  first  he  had  no  other  merit  for 
his  title  than  that  his  daughter  had  been  advanced  to  royal 
dignity ;  so,  as  she  and  her  son  had  been  degraded,  he  ought  also 
to  be  reduced  to  his  original  rank  of  earl ;  even  if  troops  were  sent 
to  punish  his  crimes,  probably  nothing  serious  was  to  be  feared. 
His  Majesty  agreed,  deprived  Shin  of  his  rank,  and  then  commis- 
sioned Kwoh  to  levy  the  troops  with  all  uecessary  supplies  and 
arms,  and  take  command  of  the  force  to  conquer  the  principality 
of  Shin. 

After  the  Marquis  of  Shin  had  sent  in  his  memorial  to  the 
throne,  a  person  in  the  capital  was  asking  the  news,  when  he 
heard  it  reported  that  the  king  had  commissioned  Duke  Kwoh 
as  the  general  to  command  the  army  to  destroy  Shin.  He 
started  off  on  a  fleet  courier  to  inform  Shin,  who  was  much 
alarmed.  "  My  state  is  a  small  one,  and  my  troops  are  few ;  how 
can  I  oppose  the  royal  army  ?"  asked  he  of  his  counsellor,  LtL 
Chang.  "His  Majesty  is  a  reckless  man,"  replied  Lu;  "he  has 
degraded  his  legitimate  wife  for  a  plebeian ;  all  upright  men  have 
left  his  service,  and  the  people  are  so  incensed  that  he  will  now 
have  only  his  own  personal  guard  to  depend  on  for  this  purpose. 
The  soldiers  of  the  Western  Jang  are  martial  and  spirited ;  that 
region  joins  on  your  territory,  and  you,  my  Lord,  cannot  do  bet- 
ter than  write  to  their  ruler  immediately,  asking  him  for  a  body  of 
mercenaries  to  go  against  the  capital,  and  rescue  the  queen.  This 
will  doubtless  compel  his  Majesty  to  leave  hh  throne  to  the  first 
heir-apparent.  This  was  the  plan  of  I-yin  and  Duke  Chau  in  the 
olden  time.  The  common  saying  is,  *  Be  beforehand  with  a  man, 
and  don't  lose  your  chance.' " 

The  Marquis  agreed  to  the  fitness  of  this  advice,  and  made 
ready  a  rich  and  beautiful  chariot  in  which  to  send  a  man  with 
the  presents,  and  his  letter  to  hire  troops  among  the  Jung  tribe, 
promising  them  all  the  gold  and  stuffs  found  in  the  treasury  on 
the  capture  of  the  capital.     The  chief  observed:  "The  Son  of 
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Heaven  has  lost  his  rale,  and  his  father-in-law,  the  Marquis  of 
Shin,  invites  me  now  to  punish  the  reprobate,  and  assist  in  rees- 
tablishing the  heir-apparent:  I  am  quite  of  a  mind  to  do  so." 
He  directly  raised  16,000  men,  in  three  divisions,  placing  Pub-ting 
in  command  of  the  right  wing,  Man-y6-chuh  over  the  left,  while 
he  led  the  main  body.  They  marched  out ; — their  spears  and 
swords  obstructed  the  road,  their  banners  and  pennons  obscured 
the  sky.  The  Marquis  led  out  his  own  quota  to  go  with  them ; 
and  all  together,  surging  and  furious  in  their  eagerness,  they 
hurried  on  to  Hao-king ;  and  ere  a  lisp  of  their  approach  was 
heard,  encompassed  the  city  on  three  sides  so  close  that  not  a 
drop  of  water  could  escape. 

When  Yiu-wang  heard  of  the  irruption,  he  exclaimed  in  terror, 
u  Our  plans  have  been  divulged ;  calamity  has  come  unawares 
upon  us ;  our  troops  are  not  raised,  while  those  of  the  Jung  are 
now  moving:  what  shall  be  done?"  Duke  Kwoh  suggested, 
"  Let  my  Lord  send  men  quick  to  Mount  Li  to  light  the  signal- 
fires.  The  feudal  princes  will  surely  assemble ;  then  let  the  forces 
within  and  without  the  city  join  in  the  onset,  and  we  shall  over- 
come the  enemy." 

Yiu-wang  assented,  and  sent  to  light  the  fires,  but  not  a  single 
man-at-arms  came  from  the  princes.  They  had  already  been 
deceived  once  by  the  fires,  and  now  deeming  it  all  to  be  another 
ruse,  not  one  summoned  his  men  to  answer  the  call.  The  king, 
seeing  that  nobody  came,  and  that  the  Jung  attacked  the  city  day 
and  night,  said  to  Kwoh :  "  We  have  not  tried  whether  the  enemy 
be  weak  or  strong ;  you  must  test  them,  and  I  will  number  the 
braves,  and  succor  you  in  the  rear."  Now  Duke  Kwoh  was  by 
no  means  a  skillful  general,  and  most  unwillingly  forced  himself 
to  obey  the  orders.  Putting  himself  at  the  head  of  two  hundred 
chariots,  he  opened  the  gate  and  rushed  out.  Lord  Shin  was  at 
the  head  of  his  men,  and  pointing  him  out  to  the  leader  of  the 
Jung,  cried:  "Don't  let  that  fellow  escape;  he  is  the  detestable 
wretch  who  has  deluded  his  prince  and  embroiled  the  country." 

"Who  will  go  and  seize  him  for  me?"  asked  the  chief.  Pun- 
ting accepted  the  challenge ;  brandishing  his  sword  and  urging 
on  his  horse,  he  rushed  right  towards  Kwoh,  who  in  less  than 
ten  rounds  fell  headless  under  his  chariot.  The  chief  and  Man-y6- 
chuh  at  the  same  instant  rushed  forward  at  the  head  of  their 
bands,  and  raising  a  mighty  shout,  tumultuously  entered  the  city, 
burning  the  houses  and  slaughtering  all  the  people  they  met. 
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Though  Lord  Shin  ineffectually  endeavored  to  stop  or  repress 
their  excesses,  he  was  obliged  to  let  them  do  as  they  pleased. 
The  whole  city  was  in  commotion.  King  Yiu  had  not  yet  mar- 
shaled his  own  contingent,  when  he  saw  that  the  vanguard 
was  defeated.  He  therefore  put  Pao-sz'  and  Peh-fuh  into  a  small 
chariot,  and  fled  with  them  out  of  the  rear  gate  of  the  hareem. 
The  colonel  of  the  guard,  the  Earl  of  Ching,  came  after,  and  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  not  to  fear,  for  he  would  shield  him.  Hasten- 
ing out  of  the  north  gate,  they  hurried  off  towards  Mt.  Li  In  the 
way  he  met  Yin  Kiu,  who  told. them  that  the  enemy  had  burned 
the  palace,  plundered  the  treasury  of  all  its  contents,  and  that 
Duke  Tsi  had  perished  amidst  his  men  in  the  sack  and  mel£e. 
The  king's  heart  sank  within  him.  Ching  again  lighted  the  sig- 
nal-fires, whose  flames  mounted  to  the  nine  heavens,  but  no  one 
came  to  the  rescue  as  of  old.  The  Jung  pursued  their  march  to 
Mount  Li,  and  closely  environed  the  palace,  with  one  voice  declar- 
ing they  were  not  going  to  let  the  insensate  prince  escape  them. 
He  and  Pao-sz9  howled  aloud  in  their  anguish,  and  could  only 
clasp  each  other  and  weep.  Lord  Ching  went  in  to  tell  them  that 
the  danger  was  imminent,  but  he  would  hazard  his  worthless  life 
to  protect  them.  If  they  could  ouly  force  their  way  out  of  this 
snare,  they  could  all  go  to  his  estate,  and  there  devise  plans  for 
future  action.  The  king  replied :  "  It  is  because  I  did  not  once 
listen  to  your  words,  that  we  have  come  to  this  strait;  but  now 
the  lives  of  husband  and  wife,  of  father  and  son,  are  all  intrusted 
in  your  hands,  my  uncle."  Earl  Ching  then  instructed  a  party  to 
set  fire  to  some  buildings  at  the  front  of  the  palace  on  Mount  Li, 
in  order  to  deceive  the  enemy,  while  he  led  the  party  out  of  the 
rear  gate.  Grasping  a  spear,  he  took  the  lead  to  clear  the  way, 
as  Yin  Kiu  guarded  Pao-sz'  and  her  son  following  behind.  They 
had  not  gone  far  ere  they  met  a  body  of  the  Jung  obstructing  the 
path.  Ching  gnashed  his  teeth  in  a  rage,  and  rushed  at  their 
leader,  when  the  two  closed,  and  after  a  few  parries,  the  former 
fell  pierced  under  his  horse.  His  men,  seeing  the  courage  of 
Ching,  scattered  in  dismay. 

They  now  went  on  half  a  mile,  when  a  clamor  was  heard  in  the 
rear,  and  they  saw  Puh-ting  pursuing  with  a  large  force.  Ching 
told  Yin  Kiu  to  hurry  on  with  his  charge,  while  he  would  him- 
self defend  the  rear,  fighting  and  fleeing  as  he  could.  The  men 
of  Jung,  however,  at  once  rushed  upon  his  flank  and  rear  with 
their  mailed  cavalry.    Though  he  was  thus  inclosed  in  the  two 
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divisions,  Ching  never  lost  heart  or  felt  fear,  bat  with  his  spear, 
which  no  one  could  stand  against,  (as  when  a  god  appears  the 
devils  are  annihilated),  he  kept  them  at  bay.  The  other  captain 
then  brought  up  his  archers  on  all  sides,  and  the  arrows  flew  like 
rain*  unknowing  alike  which  was  precious  or  which  was  common. 
Alas !  for  this  valiant  nobleman  of  his  country,  who  this  day  fell 
under  myriads  of  darts ! 

The  leader  of  the  left  wing  soon  captured  the  chariot  of  Yiu- 
wang,  which  he  plundered  and  detained.  Seeing  the  robes  and 
gemmed  girdle,  the  chief  recognized  the  king,  and  with  one 
blow  cut  him  down  in  the  chariot,  and  slew  Peh-fuh  with  him. 
Pao-sz1  escaped  death  by  her  beauty,  for  she  was  placed  in  a  light 
car,  and  sent  off  to  his  felt  tent  in  camp  to  serve  his  pleasure.  Yin 
Kiu  hid  himself  in  the  carriage-box,  but  was  dragged  out  by  the 
soldiers  and  killed  on  the  spot. 

The  whole  reign  of  King  Yiu  was  eleven  years.  Seeing,  there- 
fore, that  the  seller  of  mulberry  bows  and  bamboo  quivers  picked 
up  the  elfin  girl  from  the  river  bank,  and  fled  away  to  Pao ;  which 
girl  was  Pao-sz',  who  bewitched  the  monarch's  heart  to  treat  his 
wife  harshly,  and  brought  sorrow  on  himself;  it  finally  came  to 
pass  that  on  this  day  his  body  was  hewed  in  pieces,  and  his 
empire  broken.     The  boys'  ballad  was, — 

The  moon  is  ooming  up, 

The  sun  is  going  down, 

Mulberry  bows  end  bamboo  quivers ; 

Chan's  realm  is  well-nigh  lost. 

It  was  now  fulfilled  in  all  its  parts.  The  decrees  of  Heaven  had 
been  all  settled  in  the  days  of  King  Siuen. 

Duke  Kwoh's  corpse  lay  headless,  and  Lord  Yin  was  lost, 

Ching  perished  on  the  day  he  guarded  his  king ; 

All  three  dying  with  the  house  of  Chau. 

Which  of  their  bleached  bones  lie  fragrant  in  the  wind  t 
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Abticle  III.— SPELLING  REFORM. 

The  cause  of  English  Spelling  Reform  seems  to  be  coming 
to  the  front  Scholars  of  every  grade  have  been  advocating 
its  claims  for  years  past,  and  now  a  portion  of  the  press  is 
making  a  practical  movement  toward  introducing  the  New 
Orthography.  It  does  not,  then,  seem  out  of  place  to  hazard 
a  few  remarks  on  the  conservative  side  of  this  question.  To 
some  minds  it  is  yet  an  open  ona  The  acknowledged  authority 
of  those  who  are  in  favor  of  a  change  makes  the  position  of 
one  who  is  not  yet  convinced  both  difficult  and  dangerous. 
But  before  any  great  portion  of  the  people  are  committed 
to  the  present  movement,  it  is  no  more  than  just  that  its 
claims  receive  a  full  examination.  Heretofore  they  have  either 
been  passed  over  as  not  likely  to  become  serious,  or  silently 
accepted  by  reason  of  the  eminence  of  their  authors.  A 
slight  review  of  the  one  side  and  a  re-presentation  of  the 
other  is  now  manifestly  in  order.  That  a  reform  in  spelling 
may  not  be  practicable  or  desirable  no  one  will  venture  to 
assert  But  that  the  advocates  of  the  new  method  have  not 
fairly  met  the  objections  to  their  proposed  innovation,  and 
that  they  have  utterly  overlooked  certain  practical  difficulties 
connected  with  the  subject,  it  shall  be  the  object  of  this  Article 
to  demonstrate. 

Two  articles  which  have  recently  appeared  in  Scribner's 
Montitly  may,  from  the  deservedly  high  reputations  of  the 
author  and  the  magazine,  be  taken  as  a  fair  statement  of  the 
position  of  those  who  claim  to  be  orthographic  in  the  etymo- 
logical sense  of  the  word.  Yet,  with  due  deference  to  such 
authority,  it  must  be  said  that,  if  the  arguments  there  advanced 
are  the  best  the  cause  can  furnish,  it  is  unfortunate. 

A  system  which  has  not  yet  been  adopted  even  on  probation 
can  scarcely  assume  with  fitness  the  tone  of  settled  and  unas- 
sailable custom.  To  fix  the  terrible  title  of  "sentimentalist" 
upon  him  who  dares  bring  forward  objections  founded  upon 
the  nature  of  the  change  required  and  sustained  by  sound  rea- 
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soning,  does  nothing  to  discredit  tbe  old  cause  or  to  strengthen 
the  new.  Whichever  of  these  can  prove  itself  fittest  to  sur- 
vive, will,  in  the  end,  prevail.  It  has  become  a  somewhat 
lamentable  custom  in  our  day,  for  an  acknowledged  authority 
on  any  subject,  to  meet  views  different  from  his  own  with  a 
kind  of  condescending  pity  and  semi-sarcasm  which  is  very 
effective  with  the  unreasoning  reader.  However,  neither  grans 
of  style  nor  subtle  methods  of  treatment  can  be  a  sufficient  sub- 
stitute for  logical  reasoning.  It  has  been  claimed  that  this  is  a 
scientific  question.  It  should,  then,  be  discussed  on  both  sides 
according  to  scientific  methods;  and  one  side  is  as  susceptible 
of  such  statement  as  the  other.  Leaving  out  of  consideration 
the  fictitious  issues  which  have  been  raised,  let  us  consider 
purely  on  its  own  merits,  the  question  of  a  new  orthography, 
the  objections  which  have  been  made  to  such  a  change,  and 
the  corresponding  answers  presented  as  satisfactory  and  conclu- 
sive. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  can  be  done  soberly,  and 
without  any  of  that  railing  at  those  who  differ,  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  men  in  haste  to  be  wise. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  this  Article  does  not  undertake  to 
defend  what  are  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  difficulties,  the 
inconsistencies,  and  the  absurdities  of  the  present  method  of 
spelling.  Let  it  be  stated  once  for  all  that  bur  system  is  very 
faulty  in  almost  every  respect.  Yet,  surely,  the  man  who 
admits  so  much  retains  tbe  right  to  protest  against  a  change 
which,  at  best,  is  but  a  change  of  evils,  and  which  he  thinks 
will  prove,  if  adopted,  a  veritable  white  elephant  to  its  sup- 
porters. If  it  is  better  to  "bear  the  ills  we  have  than  flee  to 
others  that  we  know  not  of,"  then  the  burden  of  proof  lies  with 
the  members  of  the  new  school.  Thoy  assert,  through  the 
writer  of  the  above-mentioned  articles,  that  the  arbitrary  meth- 
ods of  phonetic  spelling  would  introduce  no  more  confusion 
than  will  ultimately  result  from  the  present  utter  divorce  of 
sound  and  symbol ;  that  ultimately  we  shall  "  write  one  lan- 
guage and  speak  another."  The  logic  of  this  statement  pro- 
vokes a  smile.  It  assumes  that  pronunciation  will  remain 
fixed  while  spelling  change  in  a  ratio  entirely  unlike  anything 
in  the  known  history  of  our  or  any  other  tongue.  It  assumes 
that  pronunciation  is  governed  by  rules  as  well  ascertained 
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and  as  definitely  agreed  upon  and  laid  down  as  those  of 
spelling.  Cut  the  two  asunder  and  it  will  soon  appear  how 
fallacious  is  this  statement  While  it  is  admitted  that  the 
exceptions  to  orthographic  rules  are  provokingly  and  uselessly 
numerous,  it  is  no  less  true  that  we  have  a  definite  standard. 
It  is  laid  down  in  all  our  books  and  it  is  obeyed.  While  the 
organs  of  hearing  and  of  articulation  differ  in  different  indi- 
viduals, we  can  have  no  such  fixed  standard  of  a  phonetic 
system.  Differences  of  pronunciation,  which  are  now  merely 
the  subjects  for  good-natured  banter,  would  necessarily  fix 
themselves  in  our  speech,  when  they  came  to  be  phonetically 
written.  Each  authority  would  have  his  own  followers ;  and, 
instead  of  a  merciful  oblivion  for  an  obstinate  theorist,  his  pet 
theories  would  be  fossilized,  and  become  a  daily  increasing 
source  of  confusion  and  uncertainty.  Since  our  language 
crystallized  into  its  modern  form,  the  changes  in  spelling  have 
been  comparatively  few  and  unimportant  The  dropping  of  a 
u  in  words  like  honor,  an  I  in  words  like  traveler,  a  final  k  in 
such  words  as  music,  and  a  few  others  of  equally  easy  classifi- 
cation, comprise  nearly  all  of  them.  These  can  certainly  be 
counterbalanced  by  phonetic  changes.  The  printing-press  was 
at  hand  to  fix  the  variations  of  the  one ;  but,  unhappily,  the 
phonograph  had  not  yet  been  called  into  existence  to  record 
the  changes  in  the  other.  The  pronunciation  of  certain  words 
is  largely  a  matter  of  fashion,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  dropping 
of  a  silent  letter  in  any  single  word  would  be  as  difficult  a 
matter  to  accomplish,  as  to  bring  into  phonetic  accord  the 
devotees  of  ether  and  ither,  or  of  Jcunriin  and  kenen.  Fanueil 
Hall  would  become  a  rival  of  Shakespeare  in  suggesting  pos- 
sible changes  in  spelling,  and  the  helpless  youth  be  left  a  prey 
to  the  wiles  of  the  eager  reformer  who  should  first  secure  his 
attention.  Aside  from  mere  provincialisms,  let  any  person  of 
middle  age  call  to  mind  the  pronunciation  which  he  heard  in 
youth  from  cultivated  persons,  and  he  will  be  convinced  that 
the  language  is  at  least  as  variable  in  this  respect  as  in  any 
other.  With  the  most  liberal  admissions,  then,  we  should  gain 
nothing  by  a  change  to  the  phonetic  system.  Both  standards 
are  variable,  and  we  should  escape  one  tyrant  only  to  fall  into 
bondage  to  a  despot  equally  severe.     But  this  is  not  all.     It  is 
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more  than  a  mere  choice  of  evils.  We  now  come  to  the  first 
great  objection  to  the  proposed  change.  It  makes  necessary 
another  formative  period  in  the  history  of  our  language.  A 
tongue  does  not  spring  into  existence  like  Minerva  from  the 
head  of  Jupiter.  No  one  is  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  our  own 
language  and  our  own  orthography  are  not  matters  of  spon- 
taneous creation,  but  of  growth.  Suppose  the  phonetic  system 
to  be  adopted.  Whether  introduced  suddenly  or  gradually,  it 
would  be  a  source  of  inextricable  confusion.  Being  a  matter 
beyond  the  reach  of  law,  a  universal  standard  and  universal 
obedience  could  not  be  at  once  secured.  We  should  have  to 
surmount  the  obstacles  which  Chaucer  and  his  contemporaries 
found  in  an  unformed  and  chaotic  tongue ;  we  should  have 
no  authority  to  decide  when  doctors  disagree ;  and  this  con- 
fusion would  be  worse  confounded  by  the  millions  of  printed 
sheets  daily  sent  forth  by  the  press,  some  clinging  to  the  old 
system,  some  going  to  the  extreme  limits  of  the  new,  and  some 
gracefully  occupying  the  position  of  the  modern  politician 
when  parties  are  evenly  divided.  To  repeat,  we  should 
inevitably  be  subject  to  a  period  of  transition,  with  all  its 
disadvantages  so  multiplied  by  the  immense  productiveness  of 
the  press,  that  centuries  must  elapse  before  our  speech  settled 
once  more  into  a  permanent  and  universal  form.  It  is  so 
much  easier  to  pull  down  than  to  build,  that  the  mere  state- 
ment of  the  first  difficulty  seems  a  sufficient  warning  to  those 
desirous  of  something  new,  to  temper  their  zeal  with  a  measure 
of  discretion. 

The  writer  in  Scribner  has  a  curious  rebuke  for  those  who 
assert  that  the  etymology  of  words  is  frequently  so  wrapped 
up  in  their  form  that  you  cannot  strike  at  the  one  without 
fatally  injuring  the  other.  His  argument  is,  that  since  there 
are  some  words  whose  spelling  gives  no  clue  to  their  ety- 
mology, if  it  be  not  altogether  misleading,  therefore  we  should 
destroy  the  connection  when  it  does  exist,  and  refuse  to  follow 
when  it  leads  aright.  To  use  his  own  illustration,  the  witness 
of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain,  as  seen  in  the  termination 
of  Cirencester,  is  of  no  value  because  it  is  not  seen  in  like 
manner  in  Exeter.  That  is  to  say,  because  one  proof  of  an 
interesting  fact  is  destroyed,  therefore  let  us  destroy  all  the 

vol.  in.  5 
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rest  Even  to  a  mind  obscured  by  "  sentiment,"  this  reason- 
ing appears  somewhat  incomplete.  Let  us  suppose  a  similar 
case.  A  man  inherits  fifty  thousand  dollars.  He  finds  that  one 
thousand  dollars  are  in  counterfeit  bills,  while  the  remainder 
is  genuine.  He  therefore  refuses  to  accept  any  part  of  it,  on 
the  plea  that,  one  counterfeit  dollar  being  worthless,  forty-nine 
genuine  dollars  must  be  equally  worthless.  This  would  be 
considered  as  poor  evidence  of  his  fitness  to  construct  a  syllo- 
gism, much  less  to  take  the  position  of  leader  in  a  difficult  and 
dubious  reform.  Only  one  objection  does  the  article  referred 
to  fairly  meet  and  fairly  conquer.  It  must  at  once  be  acknowl- 
edged that  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  words  spelled  phonet- 
ically alike  and  yet  different  in  meaning  would  be  no  greater 
than  that  arising  from  a  similar  source  in  ordinary  conversation. 
This  objection,  never  a  serious  one  and  never  prominently  put 
forward,  may  be  considered  as  finally  disposed  of.  And  these 
being  all  the  points  upon  which  this  writer  sees  fit  to  touch, 
we  may  leave  him  here  for  the  present  He  has  been  referred 
to  so  frequently  because  his  articles  in  Scribner  are  the  latest 
and  most  complete  exposition  of  the  phonetic  creed.  Let  us 
hope  that,  when  he  comes  to  suggest  actual  measures  for  put- 
ting his  reform  in  practice,  he  may  prove  more  fortunate  than 
in  these  arguments  which  do  not  argue  and  these  illustrations 
which  do  not  convince. 

One  or  two  points  farther  and  the  praiseworthy  patience  of 
the  reader  who  has  attended  thus  far  shall  be  tried  no  more. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  construct  an  ingenious  theory  of  phonetic 
spelling.  If  a  man  is  more  than  a  mere  dreamer,  he  is  called 
upon  for  machinery  to  make  it  practical.  It  is  assumed 
throughout  that  the  spelling  of  the  future  is  to  be  purely  pho- 
netic. Manifestly  there  can  be  no  middle  ground.  If  we 
change  at  all,  we  must  follow  the  only  guide  we  have  left — the 
articulate  sounds  of  words.  Professor  W.  D.  Whitney  esti- 
mates the  number  of  vocal  sounds  in  the  English  language 
at  about  forty ;  of  those  in  all  languages,  about  three  or  four 
hundred ;  and  of  those  in  theory  possible  to  be  uttered  by  the 
organs  of  speech,  infinite.  Now  the  uncertainty  manifested  in 
the  word  about  and  in  the  theoretic  limit  of  infinity  is  very 
suggestive.    It  shows  that  the  most  eminent  linguist  of  our 
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country  if  not  of  the  world  can  only  approximately  estimate 
the  number  of  distinct  vocal  sounds.  Yet  this  must  be  the 
new  alphabet,  and  we  must  tell  the  child  that  it  contains  about 
forty  letters.  For,  in  a  scientific  system  of  pure  phonetics,  each 
sound  must  have  its  representative.  The  vowel  sound  in  fat  is 
no  more  like  that  in  far  than  the  sound  of  b  is  like  that  of  d. 
When  the  Chicago  Tribune  prints  thoro,  it  is  not  spelling  pho- 
netically ;  it  merely  refuses  to  ride  a  horse  on  account  of  the 
eccentricities  of  that  animal,  and,  with  much  display  of  wisdom, 
mounts  the  playful  mule,  more  irregular  in  action  and  less 
pure  in  pedigree.  No,  if  we  are  going  into  phonetics,  let 
us  go  into  them  carefully  and  consistently ;  knowing  our  exact 
aim,  and  working  toward  it  in  a  scientific  manner.  And,  as 
in  the  famous  recipe,  the  first  thing  is  to  catch  your  hare,  so  the 
first  thing  here  required  is  a  phonetic  alphabet — an  alphabet 
where  no  letter  shall  be  silent,  and  where  every  articulate 
sound  shall  have  a  separate,  corresponding  representative. 
Just  what  we  are  to  do  with  those  sounds  indicated  by  the 
word  about,  when  Professor  Whitney  says  about  forty ;  those 
fifth  or  sixth  or  seventh  sounds  of  the  letter  a,  for  instance, 
concerning  whose  existence  we  are  as  unanimous  and  as  certain 
as  we  are  of  that  of  the  sea-serpent,  it  is  the  province  of  the  new 
school  to  explain.  But  until  they  settle  such  an  initial  diffi- 
culty as  this,  their  proposal  of  change  seems  neither  reasonable 
nor  modest 

One  other  point  remains  to  be  suggested  for  their  considera- 
tion to  our  friends  of  the  non-sentimental  school.  Suppose 
their  system  adopted.  What  would  be  gained  and  what  lost  ? 
Instead  of  an  alphabet  of  twenty-six  letters,  we  should  have 
one  of  uncertain  length  ;  perhaps  scientifically  adapted  to  the 
vocal  organs  of  each  learner.  We  could  discard,  they  say,  the 
senseless  old  system  of  spelling  and  the  labor  it  entails.  Let 
us  see.  Evidently  the  child  is  to  learn  only  the  new  system 
and  remain  utterly  ignorant  of  the  old.  If  he  has  that  to 
learn,  you  have  doubled  his  labor,  not  lessened  it.  Hence,  he 
is  incapable  of  reading  the  literature  of  the  past,  except  in  so 
far  as  it  is  reprinted  according  to  the  phonetic  method.  To 
take  an  extreme  instance,  what  would  a  boy  know  of  a  word 
printed  phthisic,  when  he  bad  always  read  and  written  tizzic  t 
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In  like  manner,  every  example  brought  forward  in  ridicule  of 
our  present  method  of  spelling  becomes  an  argument  to  prove 
that,  were  the  change  once  made,  the  language  of  the  present 
would  be  utterly  unintelligible  to  the  learner  of  the  future. 
Hence  it  may  be  asked,  in  conclusion,  what  are  we  to  do  with 
the  vast  mass  of  literature  which  is  the  pride  of  our  race  and 
the  storehouse  from  which  we  draw  our  highest  culture? 
Text-books  and  works  of  reference,  to  a  limited  extent,  would 
be  reprinted  so  as  to  be  made  intelligible ;  but  the  vast  mass 
of  the  works  which  now  fill  our  libraries  would  be  literally  a 
closed  book,  unless  the  student  learned  the  old  method  as  well 
as  the  new ;  and  then  the  question  recurs — why  double  his 
labor  and  pretend  that  you  are  doing  it  in  the  name  of  science 
or  comfort  or  common  sense?  An  opinion  prevails  exten- 
sively and  is  fortified  by  observed  results,  that  one  of  the  best 
means  of  cultivating  the  mind  of  youth  is  to  throw  open  to 
him  the  classic  treasures  of  our  mother  tongue  and  let  him 
range  at  will.  A  healthy  natural  instinct  will  reject  the 
injurious  and  assimilate  whatever  can  aid  in  mental  develop- 
ment. In  this  way  even  the  very  young  can  often  choose 
more  judiciously  and  gain  more  permanent  benefit  than  from 
the  wisest  direction ;  and  often  from  sources  entirely  unsus- 
pected and  unforeseen.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  often  the 
whole  intellectual  bent  is  determined  by  the  reading  of  some 
work  in  childhood,  which  produced  results  utterly  dispropor- 
tionate to  its  position  in  the  literary  world.  From  such  sources 
of  stimulating  and  improving  pleasure  the  learner  under  the 
new  system  would  be  in  great  measure  cut  off.  If  any  one  say 
that  all  useful  works  would  be  reprinted,  the  answer  is  that, 
in  the  first  place,  no  one  can  decide  what  may  or  may  not  be 
useful  to  the  mind  of  inquiring  youth  ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  that  such  wholesale  reproduction  is  impossible.  Our 
presses  groan  with  the  ever-increasing  labor  of  each  day.  He 
who  would  undertake  to  re-edit  and  reprint  the  literature  of 
the  English-speaking  world  would  need  to  be  a  Hercules  in 
order  to  escape  the  imputation  of  extreme  simplicity.  It  is 
not  possible :  and,  if  it  were,  the  vast  destruction  of  accumu- 
lated wealth  in  the  shape  of  books  rendered  obsolete  ;  and  the 
burden  laid  upon  productive  labor  in  replacing  them  with  new 
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phonetic  and  hieroglyphic  volumes,  for  the  sake  of  a  fine-spun 
theory,  would  deter  any  one  except  a  scientific  reformer,  desti- 
tute of  a  knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles  of  Political 
Economy. 

The  endeavor  has  been  made  to  review,  as  briefly  as  the 
limits  of  such  an  article  permit,  the  claims  of  Spelling  Reform 
from  the  conservative  stand-point.  Those  on  this  side  of  the 
question,  though  not  averse  to  change,  in  itself  considered,  yet 
think  that  any  far-reaching  innovation  should,  before  adoption, 
make  good  its  claims.  They  are  inclined  to  count  the  cost  of 
iconoclasm ;  and,  when  they  go  forth  to  slay  a  dragon,  assure 
themselves  first  that  the  monster  is  not  the  creature  of  their 
own  imagination,  and  that  their  weapons  will  not  recoil  with 
deadly  effect  upon  themselves.  Such  contend  that  the  apathy 
of  the  people  in  the  great  Spelling  Reform  cause  is  not  the 
result  of  ignorance,  or  a  dread  lest  the  "  Spelling  Bee,r  dear  to 
the  rural  heart,  should  perish  from  the  land.  They  consider  it 
rather  an  evidence  of  that  popular  distrust  which,  though 
sometimes  unreasonable  and  always  unreasoning,  is  yet  a  sort 
of  instinct,  and  is  frequently  the  servitor  and  complement  of 
the  highest  wisdom.  They  are  convinced  that  the  first  requi- 
site for  a  change  so  sweeping  is  to  prove  it  possible ;  the 
second,  to  prove  it  desirable ;  and  the  third,  to  prove  it 
practical.  Until  at  least  one  of  these  points  is  established, 
they  are  well  content  to  worship  their  old  gods  with  the  unpro- 
nounceable names ;  not  very  much  alarmed  at  the  showy 
advance  of  articulate  heresy ;  and,  so  far,  certainly  able  to  give 
a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them. 
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CENTURY.* 

HI. 

It  was  in  May,  1186,  as  has  been  said,  that  Giraldus  came 
back  to  England.  Once  there  he  seems  to  have  devoted  him- 
self, so  far  as  the  distractions  of  court-life  would  permit,  to  the 
business  of  completing  his  work  describing  the  country  he  had 
left  behind.  For  this,  while  in  Ireland,  he  had  spared  sufficient 
time  from  his  quarrels  to  collect  materials  ;  and  the  next  year 
or  two  after  his  return  were  given  to  the  task  of  putting 
them  into  proper  shape.  It  was  as  early,  certainly,  as  March, 
1188,  that  the  Topographia  Hibernica  was  finished,  at  least  in  its 
original  and  shortest  form.  This  always  remained  a  favorite 
production  of  the  author.  Up  nearly  to  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  at  work  upon  it,  and  with  such  results  that  his  latest 
editor  is  disposed  to  look  upon  the  existing  manuscripts  of  it 
as  belonging  to  at  least  three  and  possibly  five  editions.  His 
regard  for  it  seems  to  have  been  largely  based  upon  the  fact 
that  he  had  succeeded  in  writing  a  long  treatise  purporting  to 
describe  a  country  which  though  near  at  hand  was  still  little 
known,  and  had  been  enabled  to  refrain  almost  wholly  from 
pandering  to  a  depraved  taste  seeking  for  secular  knowledge, 
by  communicating  the  least  possible  amount  of  information. 
The  proportion  of  valuable  matter  contained  in  the  work  be- 
came constantly  smaller  with  every  new  revision ;  though  it  is 
hardly  proper  to  speak  of  anything  that  Giraldus  ever  com- 
posed as  having  undergone  any  such  process  as  revision.  For 
whatever  had  once  been  written  by  him  seemed  to  him  there- 
after incapable  of  improvement,  at  least  from  the  literary  point 
of  view.  He  added  constantly ;  but  he  never  altered,  and  he 
never  struck  out,  unless  from  personal  or  political  considera- 
tions. 

*  The  first  and  second  Articles  of  this  series  appeared  in  the  numbers  for  No- 
vember, 1878,  and  January,  1879,  respectively.  Owing  to  unexpected  circum- 
stances the  third  has  been  delayed  till  the  present  time. 
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The  Topography  of  Ireland  is  divided  into  three  books  or 
Dist\nctione8  as  they  are  specifically  termed.  The  first  of  these 
sets  out  to  give  the  geography  and  natural  history  of  the  island  ; 
the  second,  the  wonders  of  nature  that  are  found  in  it,  and  the 
miraculous  events  that  had  taken  or  were  still  taking  place 
there;  and  the  third  is  devoted  to  a  brief  account  of  the  inhabit- 
ants from  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Caesara,  a  grand -daughter  of 
Noah,  shortly  before  the  flood,  down  to  the  invasion  under 
Henry  IL  The  work  is  throughout  a  curious  mixture  of  fact 
and  fiction,  in  which  the  former,  however,  plays,  on  the  whole,  a 
pretty  inconspicuous  and  contemptible  part.  The  first  book 
which  treats  of  the  topography  and  productions  of  the  island  is 
naturally  far  the  most  valuable ;  though  even  in  this  the  mod- 
ern reader  is  struck  by  nothing  so  much  as  wonder  that  a  man 
could  spend  so  long  a  time  in  a  country  and  manage  to  see  so 
little.  Still  in  this,  when  he  tells  us  what  he  has  personally 
witnessed,  Giraldus  condescends  to  impart  some  knowledge. 
Like  many  other  men,  however,  he  never  learned  the  desira- 
bility of  stopping  when  he  had  finished.  He  could  not  be 
satisfied  with  simply  stating  the  information  he  had  collected. 
In  the  conventional  style  prevalent  in  his  day,  he  felt  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  drawing  moral  lessons  from  it ;  and  the 
spiritual  reflections  so  exceed  in  number  and  space  the  facts 
upon  which  they  are  founded,  that  in  the  complete  form  which 
the  work  finally  assumed,  one  seems  to  be  reading  a  treatise 
for  the  edification  of  the  soul  rather  than  the  instruction  of  the 
mind.  Everything  is  emblematic.  For  instance,  the  cranes, 
he  tells  us,  are  birds  of  such  wary  habits  that  they  take  turns 
in  keeping  watch  ;  and  those  assigned  this  duty  stand  on  one 
foot  and  hold  a  stone  in  the  other,  so  that  if  by  chance  they  fall 
asleep  the  dropping  of  the  stone  may  awaken  them  to  renewed 
attention.  These  birds  are  a  type  of  the  bishops  of  the  church, 
who  are  to  be  kept  eternally  vigilant  by  holding  in  their  mind 
some  sacred  care  like  a  suspended  stone.  This  is  a  short  speci- 
men, given  merely  as  an  illustration  of  what  makes  up  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  work.  The  analogies,  to  be  sure,  in  all 
these  cases  never  run  upon  four  legs,  rarely  upon  three,  and 
frequently  find  difficulty  in  hobbling  along  upon  one ;  but  the 
goodness  of  the  motive  was  in  such  cases  regarded  as  an  ample 
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apology  for  the  poorness  of  the  performance.  Throughout  this 
whole  book,  indeed,  Giraldus  followed  the  practice  of  his 
predecessors  who  wrote  on  natural  history  only  for  the  sake  of 
"  improving "  it,  in  the  technical  language  of  homiletics,  and 
he  goes  constantly  out  of  his  way  to  insert  long  sermons  which 
are  tacked  to  the  main  matter  he  is  discussing  by  the  flimsiest 
of  fastenings.  The  controversial  arguments  he  occasionally 
employs  are  likewise  curiously  characteristic  of  methods  of 
reasoning  prevalent  in  his  time.  He  repeats,  for  instance,  the 
story  universally  accepted  in  the  middle  ages,  of  the  geese 
which  spring  from  barnacles  attached  to  wood  in  the  sea ;  and 
he  adds  a  remark  which  is  historically  of  some  value  as  show- 
ing the  desire  on  the  part  of  many  to  evade  the  restriction 
which  forbade,  at  particular  times,  the  use  of  meat.  In  certain 
parts  of  Ireland,  he  tells  us  that  the  flesh  of  the  barnacle-goose 
was  eaten  on  fast-days  by  bishops  and  by  religious  men  gener- 
ally. It  was  looked  upon  by  them  as  being  a  sort  of  allowable 
food,  on  such  occasions,  because  though  it  was  itself  flesh,  it 
was  not  born  of  flesh.  Giraldus  was  too  determined  a  stickler 
for  the  observances  of  the  church  to  be  led  away  by  any  such 
argument.  He  never  thinks,  to  be  sure,  of  doubting  the  fact, 
from  which  these  lax  observers  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  had 
drawn  their  inference  that  this  kind  of  food  was  permissible. 
But  for  all  that  he  has  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  they  are 
entirely  in  error.  "If  any  one  had  eaten  the  thigh  of  our  first 
parent,"  he  says  triumphantly,  "as  being  flesh  not  born  of 
flesh,  could  he  look  upon  himself  as  being  free  from  the  guilt 
of  eating  flesh  ?"  To  this  argument  he  felt  that  it  would  be  in 
vain  for  them  to  attempt  a  reply. 

Along  with  some  facts  derived  from  acute  personal  observa- 
tion, this  first  book  contains  many  marvellous  statements,  such 
as,  to  be  sure,  are  common  in  nearly  all  the  writers  of  that 
age.  Still  as  in  his  learning  Giraldus  surpassed  most  of  his 
contemporaries,  so  he  did  in  his  capacity  for  swallowing  the  im- 
possible. Little  limit  apparently  existed  to  his  credulity  ;  and, 
educated  man  as  he  was,  there  was  nothing  too  monstrous  or 
miraculous  for  him  to  disbelieve.  He  is  not  simply  content 
with  stating  that  no  venomous  reptiles  are  to  be  found  in  Ire- 
land ;  he  goes  on  to  assure  us,  though  upon  the  authority  of 
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others,  that  serpents  shipped  to  that  country  die  as  soon  as  they 
come  under  the  influence  of  its  air ;  that  poison  loses  there  all 
its  mortal  qualities ;  that  toads  accidentally  transported  to  that 
island  in  vessels  and  thrown  upon  the  shore  immediately  rec- 
ognized the  situation,  and  paid  a  proper  respect  to  the  virtue 
of  the  climate  by  throwing  themselves  upon  their  backs  in  the 
presence  of  admiring  spectators,  and  then  bursting  in  two. 
As  if  this  was  not  enough,  he  farther  assures  us  that  the  soil  of 
Ireland  carried  to  other  lands  and  sprinkled  upon  any  place  is 
sufficient  to  drive  away  any  venomous  reptiles.  In  fact  this 
characteristic  quality  was  used  to  decide  the  question  whether 
the  isle  of  Man  belonged  to  England  or  to  Ireland.  Poisonous 
serpents  were  taken  thither.  They  survived ;  and  there  was  a 
general  agreement  that  this  fact  settled  all  disputes  as  to  own- 
ership. 

But  it  was  in  the  second  book  that  Giraldus  gave  free  rein  to 
his  faith  in  the  marvellous.  The  wonders  he  there  recounted 
were,  indeed,  so  extraordinary,  that  in  the  preface  to  this 
portion  of  his  work  he  felt  it  necessary  to  defend  himself  from 
the  charge  of  undue  credulity.  He  recognizes  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  things  which  he  is  about  to  mention  might  seem  to 
the  reader  either  impossible  or  ridiculous ;  but  he  asserts  with 
the  utmost  positiveness  that  nothing  could  be  found  in  the 
hook  which  he  himself  had  not  seen  with  his  own  eyes,  or  had 
learned  with  great  care  from  the  evidence  of  men  of  the  most 
trustworthy  character,  familiar  with  the  facts  of  which  they 
had  given  him  information.  Some  of  them  are  worth  mention- 
ing as  specimens  of  the  facts  which  men  of  high  reputation  for 
veracity  were  then  in  the  habit  of  communicating  to  strangers 
possessed  of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind.  In  Munster,  Giraldus 
tells  us,  there  is  a  lake  containing  two  islands ;  in  the  larger 
one  no  woman,  or  no  animal  of  the  female  sex  could  enter 
without  immediately  dying ;  even  the  female  bird  would  not 
accompany  its  mate  thither.  In  the  smaller  island  nobody 
ever  died  by  a  natural  death ;  and  the  unfortunate  man  who 
was  groaning  under  the  burden  of  years  had  to  be  rowed  to 
the  main  land  in  order  to  pass  away  from  a  life  which  had 
become  too  painful  to  endure.  In  like  manner  he  tells  us 
stories  of  islands  which  float ;  of  fish  with  golden  teeth ;  of 
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a  mill  that  will  not  run  on  Sunday,  nor  grind  stolen  grain ;  of 
a  bell  that  has  a  perverse  habit  of  going  every  night  from  the 
church  in  which  it  is  hung  to  the  church  from  which  it  had 
been  taken,  unless  solemnly  enjoined  by  its  keeper  to  stay  at 
home ;  and  of  fountains  with  peculiar  qualities,  one  turning 
the  hair  gray,  another  keeping  it  from  turning  gray.  No  small 
portion  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  a  choice  collection  of 
miracles  performed  by  the  saints  of  the  Irish  Church.  Giral- 
dus,  indeed,  is  forced  to  admit  that  the  saints  of  the  island 
were  apt  to  display  a  very  vindictive  temper,  a  characteristic 
which  he  notices  elsewhere  as  belonging  also  to  those  of  Wales. 
He  is  rather  puzzled  to  account  for  the  exhibition  of  this 
quality  on  the  part  of  these  men  in  their  heavenly  home.  But 
he  gives  an  explanation  which  is  eminently  satisfactory.  Both 
in  Ireland  and  in  Wales  the  country  abounded  in  robbers,  and 
lacked  places  of  refuge  ;  and  fugitives,  accordingly,  were 
largely  in  the  habit  of  seeking  safety,  not  in  castles  or  fortified 
towns,  but  in  the  various  ecclesiastical  establishments.  It 
became  necessary,  therefore,  for  its  own  protection,  that  the 
church  should  inflict  severe  punishment  upon  all  who  sought 
to  violate  its  sanctuary.  Enemies  of  this  kind  were  doubtless 
numeroua  The  saints,  in  consequence,  got  into  a  bad  habit, 
during  their  mortal  life,  of  laying  the  rod  upon  the  back  of 
those  who  offended  them  with  an  unsparing  hand.  This  dis- 
position they  carried  with  them  to  the  other  world ;  and  the 
result  was  that  their  punishment  of  evil-doers  often  seemed  to 
be  almost  of  a  revengeful  kind. 

The  third  book,  which  treats  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland, 
begins  with  an  account  of  its  earliest  settlement.  This  was  by 
Caesara,  the  grand-daughter  of  Noah.  She  had  heard  that 
there  was  to  be  a  deluge,  and  accordingly  set  out  to  seek  an 
uninhabited  island  in  some  remote  part  of  the  world  ;  hoping 
that  a  place  wherein  sin  had  not  been  committed  would  be 
spared  from  the  punishment  of  sin.  But  she  might  better 
have  stayed  at  home.  All  the  ships  were  lost  except  the  one 
in  which  she  herself  sailed.  Though  she  landed  on  the  island, 
though  the  very  mound  which  marked  her  burial-place  was  still 
visible,  she  was  not  able  to  escape  the  common  fate  that  over- 
took the  children  of  a  fallen  race.    At  this  point  Giraldus  is 
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fairly  perplexed.  No  survivor  of  the  ruined  world  had  been 
left  to  tell  the  tale  that  befell  the  Irish  colonists.  If  every  one 
perished  in  the  deluge,  how  could  the  memory  of  this  event  be 
handed  down  ?  Still  his  resources  are  equal  to  every  emer- 
gency ;  indeed,  out  of  this  difficulty  he  gets  very  easily.  To 
wrestle  with  problems  such  as  these  is  something  that  he  does 
not  feel  himself  called  upon  to  do.  The  event  it  is  his  duty  to 
narrate ;  to  discuss  the  truth  of  it,  to  explain  the  unexplainable, 
is  a  matter  out  of  his  province.  "Let  those  who  first  write 
history  see  to  that,"  he  says.  "  My  business  is  to  state  facts, 
not  to  call  them  in  question."  This  is  a  broad  and  comfortable 
basis  upon  which  to  stand  in  writing  history ;  and  it  yields 
frequently  as  satisfactory  results  as  the  modern  practice  of  de- 
vising a  theory  to  account  for  what  is  unaccountable. 

Still  Giraldus  in  the  composition  of  this  work  hit  pretty 
accurately  the  taste  of  the  times ;  and  the  number  of  manu- 
scripts of  it  still  extant  show  that  it  was  by  no  means  an  un- 
popular production,  though  he  often  complained  subsequently 
that  neither  this  nor  his  other  works  had  brought  him  either 
remuneration  or  preferment.  Nor  did  it  escape  some  strictures. 
Reviewing,  to  be  sure,  was  not  then  carried  on,  at  least  on  any 
organized  scale.  Nevertheless  it  existed  ;  for  the  critical  fac- 
ulty has  never  been  lacking  at  any  period  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race,  no  matter  in  what  condition  may  have  been  the 
creative.  As  in  the  case  of  many  greater  writers,  however,  we 
should  never  have  known  of  the  attack,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  pains  that  the  author  himself  took  to  notice  and  thereby 
preserve  it.  In  his  preface  to  the  history  of  the  Conquest  of 
Ireland  he  takes  the  opportunity  to  put  the  wretched  scribbler 
who  had  assailed  him  into  a  pillory  where  he  was  forever  to 
remain  as  an  object  at  which  time  could  point  its  unmoving 
finger  of  scorn.  In  this  preface  he  tells  us  in  his  own  grand 
style  that  envy  had  been  striving  hard  to  gnaw  at  and  to 
mangle  his  treatise  on  the  Topography  of  Ireland,  a  work,  he 
adds  parenthetically,  by  no  means  to  be  looked  upon  with 
contempt  All  scholars,  he  asserts,  were  in  perfect  agreement 
as  to  the  peculiar  elegance  of  its  style.  Malice  itself,  personi- 
fied in  the  reviewer,  was  ashamed  or  afraid  to  rail  at  the  sur- 
passing excellence  of  the  first  and  third  books.    But  the  evil 
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• 
nature  of  the  critic  would  not  suffer  him  long  to  act  a  feigned 
part,  and  the  inborn  depravity  of  the  man  burst  out  in  a  furi- 
ous attack  upon  the  second  book,  the  plain  object  of  which  was 
to  discredit  the  whole  work  by  showing  the  falsity  of  a  part 
Who  this  lineal  ancestor  of  the  able  editor  of  modern  times 
was,  Giraldus  does  not  tell  us ;  but  he  lets  us  know  that  his  con- 
temptible objections  were  directed  against  the  marvellous  char- 
acter of  the  stories  contained  in  the  Topography.  The  critic 
found  fault  with  specific  statements  made  in  the  work,  such  as 
that  of  a  wolf  talking  with  a  priest ;  of  a  man  with  the  extrem- 
ities of  an  ox  ;  of  a  goat  and  of  a  lion  in  love  with  a  woman. 
To  petty  cavils  like  these,  Giraldus  could  make  a  triumphant 
reply.  "You,"  he  says,  addressing  this  miscreant,  who  had 
presumed  to  criticise  him,  "you  who  profess  to  be  so  disgusted 
with  these  stories,  have  you  not  read  in  the  book  of  Numbers 
the  conversation  that  took  place  between  Balaam  and  his  ass?" 
He  then  goes  on  to  hurl  at  the  presumptuous  critic  the  work 
of  the  Fathers,  with  all  the  marvels  and  miracles  contained  in 
them.  These  certainly  were  full  of  facts  wonderful  enough  to 
crush  utterly  the  unbelief  of  any  ordinary  doubter.  But  not 
content  with  these,  Giraldus  appealed  likewise  to  classical 
writers,  and  left  not  a  particle  of  ground  for  the  unhappy  scep- 
tics to  stand  on  either  in  the  Christian  or  pagan  world. 

But  our  author  was  not  one  to  be  satisfied  merely  with  neg- 
ative efforts  to  defend  the  veracity  of  his  work  ;  he  took  a  pe- 
culiar measure  of  his  own  to  extend  its  reputation.  Lucian 
has  preserved  or  invented  a  tale  in  regard  to  Herodotus ;  how 
the  Father  of  History,  anxious  to  make  known  the  results  of 
his  labors,  had  seized  upon  the  occasion  furnished  by  the 
Olympic  games.  There  in  the  lower  part  of  the  temple  he  had 
recited  in  the  presence  of  assembled  Greece  the  story  of  the 
Persian  war.  There  he  had  been  crowned  with  the  admiration 
of  all ;  there  his  books  had  been  honored  with  the  names  of 
the  nine  Muses.  This  was  an  incident  calculated  of  itself  to  fire 
the  heart  of  a  man  like  Giraldus,  and  he  resolved  to  reproduce 
in  the  modern  world  a  counterpart  to  the  famous  scene  which 
antiquity  had  presented.  He  tells  us  that  when  his  work  had 
been  completed  and  corrected,  he  made  up  his  mind  that  his 
light  should  no  longer  be  hid  under  a  bushel,  but  should  be 
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set  upon  a  candle-stick  lofty  enough  to  send  a  good  deal  of 
light  into  the  darkness  which  still  surrounded  him  and  his 
writings.  Therefore  he  determined  to  recite  himself  his  trea- 
tise at  Oxford,  and  to  do  this  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
inhabitants.  That  place  he  fixed  upon  because  of  the  number 
of  the  clergy  dwelling  there,  and  because  of  their  great  supe- 
riority in  learning.  As  his  work  was  divided  into  three 
books,  so  the  recitation  of  it  was  spread  over  three  successive 
days.  On  the  first  he  called  together  all  the  poor  of  the  town 
to  the  reading ;  and  to  be  sure  of  their  taking  to  the  intellect- 
ual food  furnished  to  them,  he  supplied  them  also  with  food  of 
a  more  substantial  nature.  It  is  not  hard  to  believe  that  under 
such  circumstances  the  recitation  was  numerously  attended, 
and  the  production  itself  met  with  unqualified  praise.  Cer- 
tainly no  surer  method  could  be  taken  to  stop  the  mouth  of 
adverse  criticism  than  filling  it  with  meat.  Oh  the  second  day 
he  received  all  the  instructors  in  the  various  departments,  and 
scholars  of  greatest  knowledge  and  reputation.  On  the  third 
day  the  rest  of  the  students  were  invited,  with  the  soldiers  of 
the  town  and  many  of  the  citizens.  The  whole  affair,  accord- 
ing to  his  statement,  was  noble  and  magnificent,  and  recalled 
the  memory  of  the  ancient  time  of  the  poets,  when  the  world 
paid  homage  to  its  intellectual  rulers  as  well  as  to  its  temporal 
ones.  Nothing  like  it  had  ever  taken  place  in  England  in  his 
age ;  nor  did  history  recall  any  such  proceeding  in  the  past. 

It  was  but  a  short  time  after  the  publication  of  the  Topo- 
graphy of  Ireland,  that  the  History  of  its  Conquest — the 
Expugnatio  Eibemica — appeared.  Of  this,  he  does  not  speak, 
however,  in  his  autobiography ;  and  it  may  possibly  be  that 
he  did  not  regard  it  as  a  work  redounding  to  his  credit.  Cer- 
tainly in  one  of  the  prefaces  to  it,  he  gives  incidentally  a 
carious  picture  of  the  view  that  was  taken  during  his  time  of 
literature  in  general,  and  in  particular  of  historical  writings. 
He  seems  to  see  the  reader,  he  tells  us,  when  he  finds  every- 
thing clear  and  simple,  turning  up  the  nose  of  derision,  pro- 
truding the  lip  of  contempt,  and  making  that  general  disarrange- 
ment of  his  features  which  would  be  most  highly  representative 
of  disgust ;  and  finally  giving  still  more  visible  expression  to 
his  mean  opinion  of  the  work  by  hurling  the  book  away.     It 
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was  clearly  regarded  as  something  to  an  author's  discredit  that 
he  should  write  anything  easy  of  comprehension.  Giraldus 
takes  some  pains  to  vindicate  himself  for  having  followed  a 
course  so  derogatory.  His  history,  he  says,  was  intended  for 
laymen,  for  princes  that  had  received  little  education.  It, 
therefor,  had  to  be  composed  in  a  plain  and  perspicuous  style. 
Indeed  he  did  not  stop  with  this  apology  for  being  intelligible. 
He  daringly  went  so  far  as  to  claim  that  it  was  justifiable  to 
use  the  words  of  the  people  when  the  acts  of  themselves  and 
of  their  rulers  were  to  be  recounted.  In  fact  as  he  became 
warm  in  the  discussion  of  this  matter,  he  assumed  the  offensive. 
In  the  case  of  all  the  subjects  upon  which  he  bad  written,  be 
assures  us,  that  abandoning  and  even  spitting  upon  the  hard 
and  austere  style  of  certain  authors,  he  had  labored  with  the 
greatest  zeal  to  make  what  he  said  clear  to  the  comprehension 
of  all,  free  from  doubtful  meanings  and  involved  constructions  ; 
though  he  is  careful  to  add  that  in  the  pursuit  of  this  object 
he  had  not  refrained  from  adding  to  the  weight  of  matter  the 
ornament  of  elegant  expression.  Yet  it  is  plain  that  in  spite  of 
his  courageous  words  he  felt  that  in  writing  a  treatise  giving  an 
account  of  the  Irish  expedition,  he  was  derogating  a  little  from 
the  dignity  of  letters.  In  the  dedication  to  Richard  L,  then 
Count  of  Poitou,  he  makes  a  half  apology  for  having  under- 
taken at  all  a  work  of  this  kind.  He  had  been  desired  by 
friends  to  write  the  famous  deeds  of  his  time,  which  he  had 
seen  with  his  own  eyes  or  learned  from  the  mouths  of  trust- 
worthy witnesses.  So  at  their  request  and  for  the  sake  of 
posterity  he  had  determined  to  put  into  permanent  form  the 
account  of  their  doings ;  though  amid  the  duties  and  distrac- 
tion of  court-life  it  was  hard  for  him  to  find  leisure  to  compose 
a  work  which  he  himself  would  have  time  to  revise  before  it 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  unseen  and  envious  critica  The 
theme  selected  was,  he  admitted,  narrow  in  extent,  was  dry  in 
its  nature ;  it  dealt  with  matters  that  did  not  belong  to  cultiva- 
tion and  refinement  Still  he  could  adorn  it,  barren  as  it 
was,  with  the  graces  of  his  style,  and  there  was  for  writing  it 
this  compensation,  that  it  furnished,  as  it  were,  a  field  of  prac- 
tice upon  which  his  unskilled  pen  could  disport  and  make 
trial  of  itself. 
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This   is    not  the  only  place  where  Giraldus  throws  light 
unconsciously  upon  the  sentiment,  prevalent  in  his  time  in 
regard  to  the  subjects  about  which  the  highest  class  of  minds 
could  most  worthily  occupy  themselves  in  writing.     The  view 
is  so  different  from  the  modern  one  that  it  will  bear  further 
exemplification.      In  the  preface  to  a  later  production — the 
Description    of  Wales,  addressed  to   Stephen   Langton,   arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury, — he  enumerates  the  historical  or  topo- 
graphical treatises  he  had  previously  written,  and  he  remarks 
that  those  who  had  affection  for  him  had  remonstrated  with 
him  for  spending  his  time  and  talents  in  the  production  of 
works  that  misemployed  the  one  and  brought  no  credit  to  the 
other.     It  is  the  same,  they  tell  him,  as  if  a  great  painter  such 
as    was    Zeuxis,  from  whom    the  world  waited    in  anxious 
expectation  for  the  representation  of  some  magni6cent  palace 
or  temple,  should  put  forth  all  the  resources  of  his  art  to 
depict  a  mean  hovel  or  some  object  contemptible  in  its  very 
nature.     When,  therefore,  so  many  illustrious  objects  existed 
worthy  of  his  pen,  what  right  had  he  to  adorn  with  the  flowers 
of  rhetoric,  and  to  celebrate  with  the  charm  of  letters  corners  of 
the  earth  so  remote  as  Ireland,  and  Wales,  and  Britain.    Others 
attacked  him  on  a  different  side     Great  powers  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  gift  of  the  Creator.     These  should  not 
be  spent  in  treating  of  earthly  objects,  but  should  be  directed 
exclusively  to  those  loftier  topics  connected  with  the  spiritual 
world.     From  God  we  have  received  our  faculties ;  therefore  to 
the  celebration  of  him  alone  should  these  faculties  be  exclusively 
devoted,  and  not  indirectly  but  directly.   Giraldus  did  not  deny 
the  general  truth  contained  in  these  remonstrancea    But  vain  as 
he  was,  he  was  a  good  deal  less  of  a  fool  than  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries who  were  men  of  letters ;  at  least  gleams  of  sense 
often  lighted  up  his  conduct,  though  they  did  not  always  give 
a  remarkable  illumination  to  his  words.     He  remembered  that 
the  fame  of  Troy,  of  Thebes,  of  Athens,  and  of  Borne  had  been 
widely  celebrated  in  history.     He  reflected  that  to  their  story 
it  was  not  in  his  power  to  add  anything,  while  he  might  be  able 
to  hand  down  to  posterity  the  memory  of  events  that  were 
taking  place  in  his  time,  might  rescue  noble  deeds  from  the 
darkness  of  oblivion;  above  all  he  could  counterbalance  the 
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meanness  of  his  subject  by  the  majesty  of  his  style.  This  he 
felt  to  be  no  worthless  nor  unpraiseworthy  undertaking.  He 
did  not  disguise  from  himself  or  his  readers  that  these  were 
topics  which  were  far  beneath  his  abilities.  But  he  looked 
upon  them  as  the  exercise  of  his  youth,  by  which  his  mind 
should  first  try  its  powers  before  venturing  upon  any  more 
daring  venture.  And  when  these  sparrow -flights,  as  it  were, 
of  composition  should  give  him  strength  of  wing  and  confi- 
dence in  himself — which  last  to  the  modern  reader  seems  hardly 
necessary  for  him  to  have  waited  for — then  he  would  proceed 
to  wing  his  way  to  that  upper  air  of  speculation  in  which 
reason  swoons  and  faith  alone  can  bear  up  the  soul.  His,  then, 
should  be  the  treasure  of  that  science  of  sciences,  of  that  science 
that  alone  deserves  the  name,  the  effluence  of  the  divine,  upon 
whom  the  other  so-called  sciences  wait  as  handmaids,  and  the 
very  prints  of  whose  feet  they  with  reverent  hearts  adore. 

Even  more  fortunately  for  himself  than  for  posterity  Giraldus 
thus  came  to  the  conclusion  to  compose  works,  which  ordinary 
men  could  understand  before  devoting  himself  to  the  composi- 
tion of  that  most  excellent  treatise  on  that  most  sacred  of 
sciences  upon  which  be  expected  to  rear  a  permanent  name. 
Were  it  not  for  these  works  which  he  professed  to  hold  in  such 
slight  estimation,  it  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  his  name  would 
not  even  have  attained  to  the  position  it  now  holds  among  the 
illustrious  obscure.  And  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  his 
qualifications  for  writing  the  history  of  the  invasion  of  Ireland, 
or  conquest  as  he  called  it,  were  of  an  exceptional  character. 
He  was  contemporary  with  the  events  which  he  described.  It 
was  in  1169,  when  he  was  about  one  and  twenty  years  old,  that 
the  first  expedition  set  sail  from  Great  Britain  for  Ireland.  Its 
leader  was  his  uncle  Robert  Fitz-Stephen,  and  among  those 
who  belonged  to  it  were  his  own  brother  Robert  de  Barri,  and 
his  cousin  Meiler  Fitz-Henry.  Besides  these,  many  of  those 
that  were  concerned  in  this  and  in  later  expeditions  must  have 
been  intimate  friends  of  his  own,  or  at  least  acquaintances  5 
for  the  first  levies  for  the  Irish  invasion  were  all  raised  in 
Wales.  But  in  addition  he  had  in  abundance  those  qualities 
which  make  history  readable.  He  was  entirely  one-sided  in 
his  opinions  and  prejudiced  in  his  feelings,  and  whatever  he 
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believed  he  believed  so  thoroughly  that  he  could  see  little 
sense  in  any  other  view,  and  no  sense  at  all  in  those  holding  it 
The  violence  of  his  language  was  naturally  proportioned  to  the 
strength  of  his  faith.  An  impartial  account  of  any  event  was 
one  of  the  last  things  he  troubled  his  head  about  Whatever 
made  for  his  own  side,  he  accepted  without  hesitation ;  what- 
ever went  against  it  he  denounced  with  the  same  unscrupulous- 
ness.  The  consequence  is  that  one  always  knows  precisely 
where  to  find  him,  and  is  never  misled  by  that  affectation  of 
weighing  evidence  which  in  so  many  modern  histories  imparts 
dullness  to  the  narrative  without  adding  anything,  when  one 
carefully  examines  it,  to  our  confidence  in  its  accuracy.  At  any 
rate,  the  method  of  writing  history  followed  by  Giraldus,  if 
not  the  most  trustworthy,  is  certainly  much  the  most  interesting. 
The  judicial  mind  is  doubtless  in  its  element  in  deciding  the 
evidence  for  or  against  the  truth  of  a  given  fact,  or  in  settling 
the  claims  of  rival  statements  to  the  throne  of  probability,  to 
which  in  the  end  it  often  turns  out  that  neither  one  of  them  is 
entitled.  But  it  is  apt  to  be  tedious  in  narration ;  it  does  not 
often  express  itself  entertainingly.  Decisions  of  courts  on 
the  most  exciting  topics  are  rarely  lively  reading ;  while  the 
speeches  of  counsel  on  the  dullest  not  unfrequently  are. 

Still,  in  spite  of  these  natural  advantages  on  the  part  of 
Giraldus,  the  account  of  the  Irish  invasion  is  not  what  might 
have  been  fairly  expected.  In  fact  it  was  never  really  com- 
pleted ;  and  some  part  of  it,  moreover,  is  devoted  to  a  narration 
of  things  that  never  happened  in  Ireland,  and  to  reports  and 
speeches  that  were  never  made  any  where.  Yet,  imperfect  as  it 
is,  it  is  the  leading  authority  on  the  events  that  took  place 
daring  the  original  invasion.  Many  of  its  statements  must, 
however,  be  taken  with  a  much  larger  number  of  the  grains  of 
allowance  than  the  quantity  we  feel  obliged  to  swallow  with 
most  so-called  historical  facta  He  naturally  saw  to  it  that  his 
relations  should  receive  their  due,  and  he  omits  no  opportunity 
to  expatiate  upon  the  merits  and  services  of  his  brother  Robert 
and  his  cousin  Meiler.  In  imitation  of  the  classical  writers  he 
introduced  the  leaders  on  both  sides  as  making  speeches  to 
their  soldiers;  and  their  orations  contain  frequent  references  to 
personages  and  events  which,  if  genuine,  would  prove  that  these 
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barbarians  had  been  studying  for  a  sort  of  civil-service 
examination  in  history.  They  likewise  abound  in  those 
swelling  sentiments,  to  give  vent  to  which  on  all  occasions 
delighted  the  heart  of  Giraldus.  That  the  Irish  were 
uncivilized  enough,  he  lets  us  know  without  perhaps  intend- 
ing it  One  suggestive  incident  is  worth  recounting.  It 
was  to  reinstate  Dermot  McMurcbard  in  his  principality  of 
Leinster  that  the  expedition  was  originally  undertaken.  In 
one  of  the  first  battles  in  which  the  invaders  were  victorious, 
two  hundred  heads  of  the  defeated  and  slain  were  cut  off 
and  laid  at  the  feet  of  this  chieftain.  As  he  turned  them 
over  one  by  one  and  recognized  who  they  were,  he  raised  his 
hand  on  high  and  exultingly  gave  thanks  to  the  Creator  for  his 
goodness.  Not  content  with  this  act  of  piety  he  found  on 
further  examination  the  face  of  one  whom  he  particularly 
hated.  Lifting  the  head  to  his  mouth  by  the  hair  and  ears,  he 
bit  off  the  nose  and  lips  with  his  teeth.  After  reading  such  an 
account  as  this,  it  is  delicious  to  find  a  little  further  on  this 
amiable  prince  represented  as  making  a  speech  to  his  soldiers, 
in  which  he  tells  his  troops  that  on  their  side  they  have 
humility  to  oppose  to  the  pride  of  the  enemy,  right  and  justice 
to  oppose  to  wrong,  and  mildness  and  moderation  to  oppose  to 
arrogance  and  violence. 

Before  either  of  the  works  on  Ireland  appeared,  however,  a 
series  of  events  had  taken  place  which  appealed  powerfully  to 
the  two  feelings  which  exercised  the  most  sway  over  the  heart 
of  Giraldus — his  desire  for  the  glorification  of  the  church  and 
for  the  display  of  himself.  Henry  of  England  and  Philip 
Augustus  of  France,  had  met  at  Gisors,  in  1186,  and  pledged 
themselves  to  take  the  cross.  The  nobility  of  England  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  their  master.  To  secure  the  cooperation 
of  the  people  of  Wales  also,  the  king  sent  Baldwin,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  to  that  country  in  1188,  in  order  to 
preach  the  crusade.  With  him  went  Giraldus  on  this  mission 
to  persuade  the  inhabitants  of  his  native  land  to  volunteer  in 
the  war  which  had  for  its  object  the  expulsion  of  the  infidels 
from  Palestine.  It  was  on  Ash  Wednesday  that  the  arch- 
bishop reached  Radnor  and  began  his  work.  Here  our  author 
himself  took  the  vow  to  enter  upon  the  crusade,  and  in  this 
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was  followed  by  his  old  antagonist,  Peter  de  Laia,  bishop  of 
St>  David's.  It  was  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  fiery  and  im- 
pulsive nature  of  Giraldus  that  he  should  devote  all  his  ener- 
gies to  the  effort  of  making  the  mission  successful ;  and  fortu- 
nately it  was  equally  in  accordance  with  his  disposition  to  write 
a  full  account  of  it.  This  work,  which  he  called  Itinerarium 
Cambria^  is  not  only  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  country  at  that  time  ;  it  gives  incidentally  a  most  vivid 
picture  of  the  methods  employed  to  raise  recruits  for  the 
crusades. 

The  party  entered  Wales,  as  has  been  implied,  from  Here- 
fordshire. They  went  first  through  the  Southern  counties,  and 
after  making  their  way  to  the  North  along  the  Western  coast, 
turned  eastward,  crossed  the  Dee  near  Chester,  and  after  pass- 
ing through  Shropshire  reached  finally  Hereford,  the  place 
from  which  they  had  set  out  It  was  a  hard  journey ;  for 
their  course  led  through  some  of  the  most  difficult  portions  of 
that  mountainous  country ;  and  in  addition  to  the  ruggedness 
of  the  roads,  if  roads  they  could  be  called,  their  path  lay  fre- 
quently over  foaming  torrents  and  in  the  dangerous  neighbor- 
hood of  quicksands.  The  archbishop  beguiled  the  tediousness 
of  the  journey  by  reading  or  having  read  to  him  every  day  the 
treatise  on  the  Topography  of  Ireland,  which  its  author  pre- 
sented to  him  when  the  party  arrived  at  Llanddewi,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  archdeacon  of  Brecknock.  Everywhere  they 
preached  the  duty  of  joining  the  expedition  which  was  to  set 
out  in  order  to  deliver  Jerusalem  which,  after  nearly  a  hundred 
years  of  Christian  rule,  had  again  fallen  under  the  dominion  of 
a  non-Christian  power.  While  Giraldus  does  not  fail  to  let  us 
know  of  the  effect  wrought  by  his  own  persuasive  exhortations, 
it  is  simple  justice  to  him  to  say  that  in  the  Itinerary  he  takes 
to  himself  no  undue  proportion  of  the-  credit  for  the  success 
which  attended  the  mission.  He  is  always  careful  to  let  the 
archbishop  have  an  equal  share  of  the  honors  with  the  arch- 
deacon. One  thing  that  struck  him  with  astonishment — 
though  it  may  not  seem  so  surprising  to  us — was  that  addresses 
delivered  in  the  Latin  or  the  French  tongue  were  apparently  full 
as  effective  in  stirring  the  multitude  as  those  delivered  in  the 
language  which   the  men  of  the  country  could    understand. 
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Bat  set  speeches  were  only  the  occasion,  not  the  cause  of  the 
breaking  out  of  enthusiasm  with  which  this  great  popular 
movement  was  welcomed.  Multitudes  of  men  meeting  to- 
gether  for  a  common  object  inflamed  one  another  with  a  com- 
mon fanaticism.  The  moral  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  all 
who  could  go  was  such  as  great  monarchs,  the  most  averse  to 
the  enterprise,  like  Philip  Augustus  of  France,  were  not  able 
to  resist  Naturally,  therefore,  it  was  not  likely  to  be  with- 
stood by  men  inferior  in  rank.  Tears  and  entreaties  were  of  little 
avail  to  dissuade  the  ardent  and  warlike  from  pledging  them- 
selves to  this  holy  cause;  and  Giraldus  tells  of  garments  cast 
aside  and  left  behind  in  the  hands  of  friends  and  relatives 
seeking  to  hold  back  the  enthusiastic  soldier  of  the  cross  from 
pressing  forward  to  sign  his  name.  It  is  very  clear  from  the 
account  given  by  our  author  that  it  was  the  women  who  in 
most  cases  sought  to  keep  husbands  or  sons  from  joining 
the  expedition  ;  an  expedition,  which  the  sure  forecast  of  love, 
unaffected  by  appeals  to  religious  obligation  or  military  glory, 
saw  would  be  profitless  to  all  and  fatal  to  most  It  was  they 
who  were  most  successful  in  counteracting  the  influence  of  the 
exhortations  to  duty  pronounced  in  the  name  and  with  all  the 
authority  of  religion,  and  to  the  full  as  fascinating  appeals  to 
the  prospect  of  distinction  to  be  achieved  in  war.  Instances  of 
this  are  common.  Bhys,  the  prince  of  South  Wales,  was  in- 
tending to  take  the  cross,  but  was  prevented  from  carrying  out 
his  purpose  by  the  entreaties  of  his  wife.  Giraldus  tells  us  on 
one  occasion  when  the  party  were  journeying  from  Aberga- 
venny to  Usk,  a  certain  nobleman  of  that  region  named  Arthe- 
nius,  came  to  meet  them,  and  apologized  for  his  delay  in  not 
having  presented  himself  sooner.  He  was  asked  if  he  pur- 
posed to  take  the  cross :  u  Such  a  thing,"  he  answered,  "  ought 
not  to  be  done  without  the  advice  of  friends."  The  archbishop 
saw  at  once  the  hidden  danger,  and  went  straight  to  the  mark 
by  appealing  to  his  victim's  masculine  vanity.  "  You  are  then 
intending,"  said  he,  "  to  take  counsel  with  your  wife."  The  coun- 
tenance of  the  nobleman  fell,  and  he  replied  in  a  shamefaced 
way  that  it  was  not  meet  when  entering  upon  the  work  to  be 
done  by  a  man  to  ask  the  advice  of  a  woman ;  and  he  suf- 
fered himself  at  once  to  be  signed  with    the  cross.     If  he 
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actually  went  on  the  expedition  little  doubt  need  be  enter- 
tained that  he  had  plenty  of  both  leisure  and  reason  to  repent 
those  few  moments  of  masculine  folly. 

But  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  female  portion  of  the 
population  evidently  deepened  the  dislike  which  the  stern  sol- 
dier of  the  church  felt  for  that  perverse  sex  whose  fascinations 
proved  so  often  superior  to  the  attractions  of  the  gospel  he 
preached.     To  his  low  opinion  of  them  he  had  pretty  uni- 
formly given  vent,  previously,  on  the  slightest  opportunity  or 
provocation.     This  is,  indeed,    a   sentiment  which  he  shared 
with  many  of  the  clerical  order  both  of  his  own  and  of  later 
times;  and  curious  illustrations  of   it  crop  out  in  all  of    his 
writings.     Thus  in  his  Topography  of  Ireland  he  comments  in 
this  wise  upon  a  somewhat  striking  fact  in  natural  history : 
"  In  nearly  all  kinds  of  living  beings,"  he  remarks,  "  nature 
has  made   the  male  the  stronger;  but  in  these  birds,  (i.  e. 
falcons),  and  in  all  others  which  live  by  prey,  the  boldness 
and  strength  of  the  female  is  greater."    From  this  he  draws  the 
inference  that  this  sex  in  the  human  species  also  is  far  more 
disposed  to  violence  and  wickedness  than  the  male.     Philo- 
sophical observations  of  a  nature  akin  to  these  enliven  the 
pages  of  the  Itinerary,  and  account  very  satisfactorily  for  the 
perversity  of  the  conduct  of  the  feminine  multitude.    It  is 
nothing  remarkable,  he  says  in  one  place,  that  women  should 
carry  out  into  practice  their  habits  of  inborn  iniquity ;  and  he 
quotes  liberally  from  sacred  and  profane  writers  to  prove  the 
natural  depravity  of  the  sex.     Still  these  wayward  creatures, 
who   seem  to  have   had  more  sense,  individually,  than   the 
whole  of  the  male  population  combined,  could  do  but  little 
against  the  enthusiasm   awakened  by  this  solemn  procession 
moving  through  the  wilds  of  Wales,  which  in  its  triumphal 
progress  carried  everything  before  it.    By  the  time  the  mission 
was  finished  three  thousand  had  volunteered.     They  were  not 
always  ideal  soldiers  of   the  church  that  were  collected  into 
this  holy  band     At  Usk,  Giraldus  remarks  with  naive  sim* 
plicity  that  a  large  number  of  the  most  notorious  robbers  and 
murderers  living  in  that  neighborhood  were  converted;  and 
much  to  the  surprise,  and  doubtless  much  more  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  spectators,  took  the  sign  of  the  cross.    Yet,  after 
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all,  the  entreaties  of  women  and  the  invectives  of  Giraldus 
might  have  been  spared,  so  far  as  concerns  the  particular  expe- 
dition proposed  by  Henry  IL  That  monarch  never  lived  to 
carry  out  his  intention  of  going  to  the  Holy  Land.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  delay  that  took  place  many  were  absolved  from 
their  vow  of  joining  the  crusading  army ;  and  among  these 
was  our  author.  But  the  Welsh  mission  did  at  least  this  good 
service,  that  it  prompted  Giraldus  to  write  an  account  of  it ; 
and  to  it  we  are  indebted  in  consequence  for  a  life-like  picture 
both  of  the  country  and  of  the  times. 

The  Itinerary  of  Wales  was  dedicated  to  Stephen  Langton, 
who  had  succeeded  Baldwin  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It 
was  doubtless  due  to  this  fact  that  in  this  work  Giraldus  did  not 
assume  to  himself  all  the  credit  for  the  success  of  the  mission. 
He  graciously  allowed  the  head  of  the  English  church  some  little 
influence  in  bringing  about  the  result  for  which  they  were  both 
working.  For  any  failure,  however,  to  set  forth  in  the  Itine- 
rary the  surpassing  excellence  of  his  own  services  he  took  care 
to  make  up  amply  in  the  autobiography.  Here  he  lets  us 
know  distinctly  how  great  was  the  effect  produced  by  his  per- 
sonal influence  and  eloquence.  It  was  at  Haverford,  in  the 
county  of  Pembroke,  at  a  gathering  of  the  clergy  and  laity, 
that  he  made  his  first  speech.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
had  previously  addressed  the  multitude;  but  to  his  urgent 
appeals  to  join  the  crusade  few  were  found  to  respond.  In  sur- 
prise and  sorrow  he  exclaimed  :  "  O  Lord,  what  a  stiff-necked 
generation  is  this  I"  But  the  scene  underwent  an  entire  change 
as  soon  as  the  archdeason  of  Brecknock  had  spoken.  Giraldus 
informs  us  that  on  that  occasion  God  had  inspired  him  with  so 
all-conquering  a  persuasiveness,  so  resistless  an  eloquence,  that 
the  very  choicest  representatives  of  the  arms-bearing  population 
hurried  forward  with  eagerness  to  be  signed  with  the  sign  of 
the  cross.  He  divided  his  address  into  three  parts ;  and  the 
close  of  each  he  wound  up  with  a  powerful  and  impassioned 
appeal.  Three  perorations  of  this  kind  were  too  much  for 
any  audience  to  stand.  So  violent  was  the  pressure  to  hasten 
and  be  enrolled  among  the  soldiers  of  the  church  that  the  arch- 
bishop himself  was  scarcely  able  to  keep  off  the  crowd  from 
his  own  person.    A  fever  of  enthusiasm  had  taken  possession  of 
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the  multitude.  Men  wept  under  the  intense  excitement  Often 
afterward  did  the  archbishop  declare  that  never  on  any  one  day 
had  he  seen  so  many  tears  shed  as  on  this  occasion  at  Haver- 
ford.  Though  Giraldus  asserts  that  this  was  all  the  Lord's 
doing,  he  likewise  lets  it  plainly  be  inferred  that  the  whole 
transaction  was  a  particularly  convincing  evidence  of  the  wis- 
dom displayed  by  the  divine  agency  in  selecting  the  instruments 
best  adapted  to  accomplish  its  work.  It  is  made  clear  by  this, 
he  remarks,  that  the  Spirit  gives  its  inspiration  where  it  pleases 
and  when  it  pleases ;  and  he  quotes  with  evident  satisfaction  an 
assertion  of  St  Jerome  that  the  praises  of  the  preacher  are  the 
tears  of  his  auditors.  It  is  to  be  added  that  these  effective 
orations  were  all  delivered  in  the  French  or  the  Latin  tongue, 
neither  of  which  languages  few  if  any  of  the  hearers  could  un- 
derstand. His  excessive  vanity  does  not  allow  Giraldus  to  see 
the  inference  as  to  the  actual  influence  of  the  oratory  that  would 
naturally  be  drawn  from  such  a  fact;  and  he  recounts  with 
great  gravity  a  speech  made  to  his  kinsman,  Rhys,  the  prince 
of  South  Wales,  by  a  certain  John  Spang,  a  professional  fool. 
"You  ought,"  said  the  jester,  "to  be  much  in  love  with 
your  relative,  the  archdeacon,  because  he  has  sent  to-day  a 
hundred  or  more  of  your  people  to  the  sepulchre  of  Christ ; 
and  I  believe  if  he  had  spoken  in  the  Welsh  tongue  not  a  sin- 
gle one  of  the  whole  multitude  would  have  remained  a  subject 
of  yours." 

In  numerous  other  places  Giraldus  does  not  suffer  his 
modesty  so  to  prevail  over  his  love  of  the  precise  fact  as  to 
conceal  from  us  the  effect  produced  by  his  incomparably  elegant 
addresses.  Nor  does  he  deny  that  the  whole  mission  would 
have  failed  of  success  if  it  had  been  obliged  to  depend  upon 
the  tame  appeals  of  others  instead  of  his  own  finished  and 
fervent  oratory.  According  to  him  the  archbishop  was  so 
impressed  by  his  transcendent  abilities,  that  he  had  selected 
him  as  the  one  to  write  the  account  of  the  expedition  which 
was  to  recover  the  Holy  Land  from  the  grasp  of  Saladin  and 
the  Saracens.  It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  this  plan  was 
never  carried  out  A  history  of  a  crusade,  as  told  by  Giraldus, 
in  which  he  himself  would  have  been  almost  certain  to  be  the 
central  figure  about  which  kings  and  princes  and  minor  per* 
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sonages  resolved,  would  have  been  a  contribution  to  litera- 
ture unique  in  its  character  and  inexpressibly  entertaining  in 
its  details.  For  Baldwin's  judgment  our  author  naturally  had 
a  great  respect  He  tells  us  how  the  archbishop  read  and 
re-read  the  Topography  of  Ireland  which  had  been  presented  to 
him  on  his  first  entrance  into  Wales.  The  spiritual  lessons 
which  had  been  drawn  from  the  facts  of  natural  history, 
were  in  particular  the  subjects  of  special  praise  and  almost 
indeed  of  reverent  admiration.  Giraldus  takes  occasion  to 
glance  aside  at  his  critics  in  commenting  upon  the  singular 
modesty  and  discretion  of  his  ecclesiastical  superior.  Nothing 
would  Baldwin  say  either  in  praise  or  blame  of  the  work  until 
he  finished  the  whole  of  it ;  for  well  he  knew  how  often  the 
beginning  differs  from  the  middle  and  the  middle  from  the  end. 
But  having  read  it  through  his  praises  were  poured  forth  in 
profusion.  He  enjoined  upon  its  author  that  the  gift  of  this 
matchless  style  granted  him  by  the  Creator,  should  not  be 
buried  in  a  napkin  ;  that  his  time  should  never  be  wasted,  but 
should  be  spent  in  study  and  in  writing,  whereby  his  name 
might  be  handed  down  to  after  ages.  For  himself,  the  arch- 
bishop said  he  would  gladly  cherish  such  marvellous  elegance 
of  expression,  did  he  possess  it,  more  than  earthly  riches  which 
were  sure  to  perish  or  worldly  dignities  that  would  soon  pass 
away.  These,  indeed,  were  vanity ;  whereas  the  works  of  our 
author  were  of  the  kind  that  never  faded  from  the  memory  of 
man,  but  as  time  rolled  on  became  dearer  and  more  precious 
to  the  generations  to  come.  It  is  in  some  such  language  as 
this  that  our  author  records  the  opinion  of  his  superior,  though 
his  words  are  abbreviated.  Indeed  self-interest,  to  say  nothing 
of  inability,  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  any  wise  man  from 
undertaking  the  task  of  rendering  literally  into  English  any- 
thing reported  by  Giraldus  in  praise  of  himself.  The  most 
vigorous  efforts  of  the  translator  would  always  seem  tame  and 
spiritless  when  contrasted  with  the  enthusiasm  and  glow  which 
pervade  the  commendations  to  be  found  in  the  original. 

Let  us  return  for  a  while  from  the  autobiography  to  bibliog- 
raphy. The  first  edition  of  the  Itinerary  of  Wales  appeared, 
according  to  its  latest  editor,  in  the  spring  or  summer  of  1191  ; 
the  second  with  numerous  additions  which  have  no  particular 
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reference  to  the  subject,  about  1197 ;  the  third  after  the  sum- 
mer of  1218.  Among  the  writings  of  Giraldus  this  has  conspic- 
uous claims  to  attention.  It  is  far  from  being  a  perfect  work 
looked  at  from  the  purely  literary  point  of  view ;  for  in  the 
editions  after  the  first  the  author  managed  to  lug  in  any 
quantity  of  matter  that  had  no  particular  connection  with  the 
account  of  the  progress  through  Wales.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected,  indeed,  that  Giraldus  should  ever  surrender  an  oppor- 
tunity to  adorn  his  narrative  with  a  marvellous  tale ;  and  in 
particular,  in  the  first  of  the  two  books  of  which  this  treatise  is 
composed,  we  have  the  usual  complement  of  monstrosities 
and  miracles  with  which  he  was  wont  to  regale  his  readers. 
He  tells  us  of  a  spring  running  with  milk ;  of  a  river  flowing 
with  wine ;  of  fields  suddenly  ripening  in  the  most  obliging 
way,  a  month  before  the  proper  time,  in  order  to  supply  the 
destitute  with  food;  of  a  soldier,  who  not  only  went  through 
the  pains  of  labor,  but  gave  birth  to  a  calf;  of  unclean  spirits 
infesting  houses,  throwing  dirt  on  the  occupants,  cutting  holes 
in  their  garments,  and,  worse  than  all,  taunting  the  dwellers 
with  the  mean  things  of  which  they  had  been  guilty.  In 
particular  he  tells  us  of  one  demon  in  the  shape  of  a  red-haired 
young  man,  who  gave  his  name  as  Simon.  This  one  entered  a 
mansion,  dispossessed  the  steward,  and  proceeded  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  office  himself,  which  he  did  in  the  most 
skillful  manner.  Indeed  Giraldus  gives  such  a  glowing 
account  of  the  conduct  and  management  of  the  intruder,  that 
one  is  disposed  to  sympathize  with  the  spirit  when  he  is  turned 
away  simply  because  he  is  discovered  holding  secret  conversa- 
tions at  night  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  mill  and  a  pool  of 
water;  for  one  feels  that  he  is  far  from  being  the  first  or  the 
last  red-haired  but  worthy  young  man  who  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  spend  the  hoars  after  dark  in  a  similar  way. 

But  in  spite  of  the  marvellous  tales  which  he  inserted  into 
his  writings,  this  treatise  was  a  most  important  one ;  and  per- 
haps is  surpassed  in  value  only  by  another  treatise  which 
came  out  about  1194,  treating  of  the  Topography  of  Wales. 
This  last  work  is  remarkable  for  being  free,  comparatively 
speaking,  from  all  extraneous  matter.  It  is  divided  into  two 
books,  the  first  of  which  gives  some  account  of  the  country 
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and  of  the  character  and  virtues  of  the  inhabitants,  especially 
of  their  courage,  their  quickness  of  understanding,  their  gener- 
osity, and  their  devotion  to  the  faith.  But  Giraldus  was  not 
one  of  those  patriotic  souls  who  loved  his  country  and  his 
countrymen  so  fervently  that  he  could  not  see  anything  but 
their  good  qualities.  In  his  own  opinion  he  dwelt  pretty  near 
the  serene  summits  of  intellectual  and  moral  elevation ;  and 
from  these  heights  could  look  with  a  good  deal  of  composure 
and  critical  skill  upon  the  faults  and  follies  of  his  fellow-beings, 
including  his  friends,  who  were  painfully  threading  their  way 
through  the  mazes  of  right  and  wrong  on  the  plains  below. 
If,  therefore,  he  enlarged  upon  their  virtues,  he  was  equally 
eloquent  upon  their  vices ;  and  indeed,  discusses  his  own 
people  with  that  cosmopolitan  impartiality  which  characterizes 
in  so  marked  a  degree  the  modern  ideal  citizen  of  the  world. 
According  to  him  the  men  of  this  nation  were  of  the  most 
fickle  character.  They  were  always  ready  to  begin  any  new 
undertaking ;  and  on  the  other  hand  they  were  just  as  ready 
to  abandon  it  after  it  had  once  been  begun.  Constant  in  noth- 
ing but  their  inconstancy,  they  were  upon  the  whole  more  tena- 
cious in  iniquity  than  in  anything  else.  As  they  had  no 
reverence  for  the  truth,  they  did  not  pay  the  slightest  deference 
to  an  oath.  If  anything  could  be  gained  by  swearing  to  a  lie, 
they  were  always  ready  to  perjure  themselves.  No  matter 
whether  the  cause  was  a  civil  or  ecclesiastical  one,  each  party 
was  always  prepared  to  swear  to  what  was  deemed  expedient 
for  its  own  side ;  and  the  only  disgrace  that  could  befall  any 
one  concerned  in  the  transaction  resulted  not  from  the  disposi- 
tion manifested  to  tell  a  lie,  but  from  the  lack  of  skill  that 
suffered  any  one  to  be  caught  in  telling  it  In  addition  to 
their  deceitfulness,  they  were  the  most  inveterate  robbers  im- 
aginable. Every  method  of  violating  the  eighth  commandment, 
from  petty  thieving  to  grand  larceny,  was  familiar  to  them  ; 
and  they  were  equally  impartial  in  exhibiting  their  accomplish- 
ments in  this  line  not  only  upon  strangers  and  enemies  but 
likewise  upon  their  personal  friends.  In  battle  at  the  first 
charge  they  were  terrible  in  their  impetuosity,  their  cries, 
and  their  appearance ;  but  if  the  onset  failed,  they  were  easily 
thrown  into  disorder;   and  once  really  worsted  they  had  no 
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resource  but  the  most  disgraceful  flight  This,  however,  was 
attended  by  the  advantage  that  they  were  thus  enabled  to  live 
to  fight  another  day  ;  and  accordingly,  undiscouraged  by  past 
failures,  they  were  always  ready  for  new  enterprises  ;  and  as  a 
result  of  this  characteristic,  while  they  were  easily  conquered 
in  battle,  they  were  with  difficulty  conquered  in  war.  Seldom, 
indeed,  have  the  military  qualities  of  the  Celtic  races  been 
described  more  accurately  and  impartially  than. by  this  church- 
man of  the  twelfth  century  who  had  devoted  himself  to  scho- 
lastic studies.  But  there  are  plenty  of  passages  scattered 
through  the  volumes  on  both  Ireland  and  Wales  which  give 
the  reader  a  high  idea  of  the  justness  of  the  views  of  Giraldus 
whenever  he  comes  to  speak  of  the  method  of  dealing  with 
turbulent  and  discontented  populations.  His  administrative 
qualities,  so  far  as  they  find  expression  in  his  .writings,  must 
have  been  of  a  high  order.  Had  he  been  placed  in  a  position 
of  responsibility,  he  might  have  acted  the  part  of  a  politician  ; 
but  the  views  to  which  he  gives  utterance  are  almost  invariably 
the  views  of  a  statesman. 

Our  author,  who  noticed  everything  and  introduced  every- 
thing, whether  related  to  his  subject  or  not,  in  both  of  the 
treatises  on  Wales,  calls  attention  to  the  close  resemblance 
existing  between  words  of  different  languages,  especially 
between  the  Latin,  the  Greek,  and  the  Welsh.  The  similarities 
in  the  two  last  he  can  account  for  easily.  Though  Giraldus 
speaks  contemptuously  of.  the  fabulous  history  of  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth,  yet  he  was  clearly  a  full  believer  in  the  Trojan 
descent  of  the  Britons,  and  that  part  of  the  story  which  repre- 
sents the  ancestors  of  the  latter  people  as  having  been  long 
resident  in  Greece  was  not  doubted  by  him  in  the  slightest. 
As  their  forefathers  had  dwelt  in  that  country  so  long,  it  was 
not  unnatural  that  they  should  have  picked  up  many  Greek 
words.  But  it  was  by  no  means  to  these  two  tongues  that  our 
author  confined  his  observations.  He  traces  the  word  salt 
through  the  Greek,  Welsh,  Irish,  Latin,  French,  English,  and 
what  he  calls  the  Teutonic  language,  which  seems  here  to  mean 
the  Low-Dutch.  It  is  apparently  on  the  strength  of  one  or  two 
statements  of  this  kind  that  Mr.  Freeman  calls  Giraldus  "the 
father  of  comparative  philology."*    If  this  be  the  reason,  no 

*  Contemporary  Review,  September,  1878,  p.  216. 
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one  ever  founded  a  new  science  with  more  ease.  But  it  is  pos- 
sible there  may  be  another  explanation  for  giving  him  this 
title,  which  will,  at  any  rate  prevent  the  work  of  Bopp  from 
being  entirely  anticipated,  even  if  the  laurels  of  that  scholar  are 
to  be  stripped  from  his  brow.  There  may  be  a  better  reason 
for  ascribing  to  our  author  the  paternity  of  the  science  of  com- 
parative philology  than  the  fact  that  he  found  that  the  word 
denoting  salt  bore  a  close  resemblance  in  half-a-dozen  different 
languages.  This  is  the  manly  stand  which  he  took  in  regard  to 
the  name  that  belonged  by  right  to  his  native  country.  Men 
persisted  in  calling  it  Wales ;  #  whereas  its-real  and  only  proper 
designation  was  Cambria.  On  this  point  Giraldus  was  very 
earnest.  He  recurred  to  it  again  and  again.  In  his  eyes  he 
who  styled  Cambria  Wales  was  but  little  better  than  one  of  the 
wicked ;  though  there  is  no  evidence  that  such  a  one  was  to 
him  so  completely  enveloped  by  that  atmosphere  of  depravity 
which  clothes  as  a  garment  the  ignorant,  the  stupid,  and  the 
iniquitous  who  still  speak  of  the  oldest  form  of  our  language 
as  Anglo-Saxon. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  while  writing  these  treatises 
Giraldus  was  resting  from  other  occupations.  He  continued 
to  be  employed  in  public  affairs,  and  it  is  by  no  means  improb- 
able that  his  advice  and  assistance  were  both  needed  and 
sought  in  dealing  with  the  unquiet  and  refractory  population  of 
Wales.  According  to  his  own  account  he  refused  two  bish- 
oprics in  his  native  country,  which  fell  vacant,  that  of  Bangor 
and  that  of  Llandaff.  We  may  suspect,  however,  that  the 
offers  if  seriously  made  were  not  pressed  upon  him  with  the 
most  irresistible  urgency.  Four  in  all,  of  such  offers,  he  tells 
us,  he  had  now  refused  ;  two  in  Ireland  and  two  in  Wales :  for 
as  he  assures  us,  striving  for  nothing  of  that  kind,  he  had  with 
a  serene  and  lofty  mind  scornfully  trodden  under  foot  every 
proposal  of  that  nature  ;  for  at  that  time  he  neither  desired  nor 
sought  for  anything  further.  To  his  studies  his  whole  heart 
was  given  ;  and  though  a  follower  of  the  court  he  nevertheless 
found  leisure  to  write  histories.  His  labors  did  not  cease  with 
the  hours  of  the  day ;  for  at  night  he  was  poring  over  his 
books  and  preparing  his  works  by  the  light  of  the  lamp.  Still 
for  some  cause  he  was  not  altogether  satisfied  ;  and  the  reasons 
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which  he  gives  are  not  in  absolute  harmony  with  that  love  of 
calm  and  undisturbed  study  which  he  asserts  to  have  been  then 
the  ruling  feeling  of  his  life.  For  it,  to  be  sure,  he  left  the 
court ;  but  he  gives  as  the  considerations  which  induced  him 
to  leave  it,  that  all  hopes  from  it  were  at  an  end ;  that  its 
promises  were  kept  to  the  ear  only ;  that  no  promotions  took 
place  in  it  according  to  merit.  It  seems,  in  fact,  that  like  many 
who  start  out  with  the  idea  of  leading  their  lives  in  accordance 
with  the  theory  that  virtue  is  its  own  reward,  he  had  come  in 
process  of  time  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  wages  he  was  to 
receive.  At  any  rate,  for  the  reasons  given  above,  he  tells  us 
in  his  own  grand  style  that  he  determined  to  quit  the  court,  to 
abandon  the  tumult  of  its  stormy  seas,  to  retire  within  himself, 
and  to  seek  the  seclusion  of  the  schools  as  a  secure  and  tran- 
quil haven  for  his  tempest-tossed  soul.  He  could  not  go  to 
Paris  because  war  was  then  going  on  between  Richard  and 
Philip  Augustus ;  so  to  Lincoln  he  betook  himself,  where  the 
famous  scholar,  William  de  Monte,  was  teaching  theological 
science.  There  he  remained  for  several  years  pursuing  his 
studies. 

But  as  Giraldus  pathetically  and  parenthetically  remarks, 
nothing  upon  earth  is  stable,  nothing  in  the  world  immutable, 
nothing  in  life  invariable.  No  amount  of  scholastic  theology, 
no  investigation  of  points  of  spiritual  casuistry  could  ever 
smother  the  fire  in  his  nature  which  was  ever  ready  to  burst 
forth  into  flame.  In  1198,  Peter  de  Laia,  bishop  of  St.  David's 
died.  From  this  point  began  a  controversy  which  made  the 
next  few  years  of  our  author's  life  anything  but  tranquil  and 
studious  ones;  though  with  his  constitutional  enjoyment  of  a 
quarrel  it  is  not  impossible  that  those  years  were  as  happy  in 
their  way  as  any  he  spent 

The  story  is  a  long  one  to  tell,  and  it  is  told  very  fully  in 
another  work ;  but  the  autobiography  breaks  off  almost  as  soon 
as  it  is  begun.  The  essential  part  of  it  is  that  Giraldus  was 
elected  to  the  vacant  see  by  the  canons  of  St  David's,  and 
yielding  either  to  the  persuasions  of  others  or  to  the  prompt- 
ings of  his  own  vanity  determined  to  insist  upon  its  metropoli- 
tan rights,  and  secure  the  recognition  of  these  from  the  pope. 
By  this  course  of  conduct  he  necessarily  placed  himself  in  open 
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hostility  to  both  the  court  and  the  church  of  England.  To  Rome 
he  journeyed  in  1199,  in  order  to  prove  the  independence  of 
St  David's  to  the  head  of  the  Christian  world,  and  to  receive 
directly  from  him  the  investiture.  Innocent  III.,  the  greatest 
of  the  successors  of  St  Peter,  was  at  that  time  in  the  second 
year  of  his  pontificate.  To  him  Giraldus  presented  six  of  his 
books,  accompanying  the  gift  with  a  play  upon  words,  for 
which  English  furnishes  no  precise  equivalent,  to  the  effect  that 
while  others  made  their  offerings  in  the  form  of  libras,  he  made 
his  in  the  form  of  libros.  The  pope  was,  as  is  well  known,  a 
learned  man  and  a  lover  of  literature ;  and  Giraldus  is  careful 
to  let  us  know  how  profoundly  he  was  impressed  with  the 
value  of  the  gift.  The  books  he  kept  constantly  by  his  bed 
for  about  a  month,  and  was  never  weary  of  pointing  out  to  the 
cardinals,  who  came  to  see  him,  the  elegance  of  the  style  found 
in  them  and  the  excellence  of  the  matter.  The  competition  for 
their  possession  was  naturally  great  To  five  different  card- 
inals the  pope  presented  five  of  these  books  at  their  earnest 
entreaty.  But  there  was  one,  the  work  entitled  Qemma 
Sacerdotalis  that  he  fancied  most  of  all ;  and  this  he  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  give  up.  In  the  meanwhile  a  letter  came  to 
Rome  from  Hubert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  determined 
enemy  of  Giraldus,  giving  to  Innocent  the  view  of  the  contro- 
versy held  by  the  English  court  and  church. 

In  the  very  middle  of  a  sentence  in  this  letter  the  autobiog- 
raphy abruptly  breaks  off.  Whatever  else  was  written  has 
been  lost,  to  all  appearance  irrecoverably.  The  details  of  the 
great  controversy  for  the  restoration  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  St  David's,  into  which  Giraldus  plunged  with  bis  whole 
heart,  which  took  up  several  years  of  his  life,  which  involved 
him  in  troubles  and  difficulties  without  end,  and  which  resulted 
at  last  in  failure,  all  these  are  told,  as  has  been  said,  in  another 
of  his  works.  The  story  is  a  most  curious  and  even  fascinating 
one  that  he  relates  of  his  trials,  his  adventures,  his  escapes, 
his  perils  by  land  and  by  sea,  in  pureuit  of  this  phantom 
which  alwaj's  eluded  his  grasp ;  but  to  recount  it  lies  outside 
of  the  province  of  these  papers.  The  result  of  it  gave  a  death- 
blow to  any  hopes  he  may  have  had  of  further  ecclesiastical 
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advancement ;  and  after  this  he  fades  from  our  sight  He  was 
the  writer  of  many  other  works  besides  those  which  have  been 
mentioned,  all  marked  by  the  peculiarities  of  a  personal  vanity 
always  entertaining,  of  constant  quotation  from  himself,  and  of 
excessive  credulity.  In  this  last  respect  it  was  possible  for 
him  to  have  been  worse.  He  believed  everything  ;  he  might 
have  believed  nothing.  As  has  been  intimated,  he  repeats 
again  and  again  what  he  has  himself  said  elsewhere.  But  he 
has  one  advantage  over  most  writers  of  this  kind,  that  he 
repeats  himself  in  precisely  the  same  words,  so  that  the  con- 
scientious student  is  saved  the  necessity  of  going  through 
twice  what  is  essentially  the  same  thing  in  order  to  be  abso- 
lutely certain  that  he  has  not  been  bored  with  it  once.  But 
after  the  settlement  of  the  controversy  with  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  we  hear  but  little  more  of  him,  though  he  seems 
to  have  lived  on  nearly  twenty  years.  In  the  period  which 
intervened  between  the  close  of  his  struggle  for  St.  David's  and 
the  time  of  his  death,  he  doubtless  had  many  bitter  quarrels 
and  controversies  which,  however  trivial  in  themselves,  were 
important  enough  in  his  own  eyes ;  but  the  record  of  them,  if 
such  there  were,  has  followed  the  fate  which  has  fallen  upon 
the  memory  of  the  brave  men  who  lived  before  Agamemnon. 
He  appears  to  have  died  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
1220.  Let  us  hope  he  found  that  rest  in  the  grave  which 
was  denied  him  upon  earth  ;  that  in  the  life  beyond,  that  peace 
was  furnished  him  in  abundance,  which  it  was  rarely  his 
fortune  to  have  in  what  we  know  of  his  life  here. 
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Abticlb  V.  — THOUGHTS  ON  CONGREGATIONALISM- 
ITS  PAST  AND  ITS  FUTURE. 

L 

Some  thirteen  years  ago,  the  writer  was  conducted  through 
the  grounds  and  buildings  of  the  University  of  Oxford  by  a 
courteous  Christian  gentleman,  who  was  at  once  a  fellow,  a 
professor,  and  the  incumbent  of  a  parish ; — of  course  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Just  as  we  were  parting,  after  several 
hours  of  free  and  pleasant  intercourse,  he  turned  to  me  with 
the  suggestive  remark,  "  I  have  not  yet  learned  to  which  branch 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  you  belong."  The  phraseology  sounded 
very  strangely  amid  the  cloisters  of  Oxford.  In  an  American 
ecclesiastic  of  a  certain  type  it  would  have  excited  a  shudder  of 
more  than  surprise.  In  the  writer  the  question  awakened  the 
desire  to  utter  a  gracious  response.  The  response  came  to  his 
lips  and  was  uttered  almost  without  reflection,  although  it  was 
suggested  by  the  associations  of  the  place :  "  To  the  Congrega- 
tionalism which  you  know  is  the  mother  church  of  New  Eng- 
land." He  need  not  explain  why  he  was  led  thus  to  qualify 
the  simple  information  which  was  sought  Doubtless  he  meant 
to  claim  that  a  church  which  was  the  mother  church  of  such  a 
country  as  New  England,  deserved  some  of  the  respect  and 
honor  which  as  an  Englishman  and  a  Fellow  and  Professor  in 
Oxford  he  naturally  felt  for  his  own  mother  church  at  home. 

The  thought  which  so  suddenly  found  expression  on  the  lips 
has  often  returned  to  the  memory  and  suggested  ample  material 
for  reflection.  We  have  not  cared  to  ask  or  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion whether  a  Congregational  Church  can  in  verbal  consistency 
be  the  mother  church  of  any  other  than  the  local  or  separate 
churches  which  grow  up  by  its  side ;  nor  whether  Congrega- 
tionalism can  be  called  a  church  at  all  in  the  strictest  propriety 
of  speech,  nor  whether  Congregationalism  is  or  is  not  a  denom- 
ination or  a  sect  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  it  is 
now  250  years  since  the  first  Congregational  Church  was 
organized  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  that  this  was  the 
first  Christian  Church  established  within  these  limits,  that  for 
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more  than  a  century,  no  other  churches  existed  than  Congrega- 
tional churches,  that  these  churches  have  covered  all  this  terri- 
tory and  still  possess  it  in  weakness  and  strength,  living  in  a  good 
degree  of  confidence  and  sympathy  with  one  another,  and  what 
is  perhaps  more  remarkable  in  the  history  of  Christendom,  in 
Christian  charity  and  friendliness  towards  all  the  churches  called 
by  other  names,  which  have  been  planted  on  the  same  soil. 
For  a  century  at  least,  these  churches  were  responsible  for  the 
faith  and  morals,  for  the  manners  and  the  culture,  for  the  legisla- 
tion and  the  spirit  of  these  commonwealths,  and  they  are  still 
active  and  potent  in  maintaining  and  moulding  the  same.  They 
are  conspicuous  in  their  history  because  they  took  possession  of 
their  population  at  the  beginning,  and  held  exclusive  possession 
here  so  long,  and  during  the  early  and  formative  period  of  their 
life,  and  because  their  hold  of  so  large  a  portion  of  its  inhabitants 
is  rooted  in  the  traditions  of  seven  or  eight  generations. 

It  has  seemed  to  us  that  a  brief  review  of  the  influence  of 
Congregationalism  as  the  mother  church  of  New  England  under 
a  few  heads  of  inquiry  might  suggest  some  lessons  of  admoni- 
tion and  encouragement  It  is  in  no  spirit  of  indiscriminate 
eulogy  that  we  write.  We  have  had  enough  of  laudation  of 
the  good  old  times,  if  this  laudation  is  used,  as  is  most  com- 
monly the  case,  to  set  forth  in  indiscriminate  and  unjust  depre- 
ciation the  defects  of  the  times  in  which  we  live.  It  is  far 
wiser  for  us,  and  we  shall  be  far  more  likely  intelligently  to 
appreciate  the  blessings  of  the  present  which  we  have  inherited 
from  the  past,  if  we  are  willing  to  be  admonished  by  the  errors 
and  defects  of  the  past  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  for  a  better 
church  and  a  better  Christian  life  in  the  future.  These  errors 
and  defects  may  appear  to  be  more  numerous  than  the  indis- 
criminate admirers  of  the  past,  and  the  critical  maligners  of  the 
present  will  be  pleased  to  acknowledge,  and  yet  for  this  very 
reason  this  review  may  be  the  more  needful.  Should  the  review 
be  critical  it  will  not  be  discouraging  for  the  future.  The  dis- 
cussion may  be  of  use  if  it  shall  deepen  the  conviction  that  the 
same  formative  influences  which  Congregationalism  has  exer- 
cised in  the  past  are  needed  at  the  present,  and  that  Congrega- 
tionalism as  a  system  and  spirit  of  church  and  Christian  belief 
and  life,  is  as  capable  of  usefulness  in  the  future  as  it  has 
proved  itself  in  the  past 

vol.  m.  7 
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Theirs*  peculiarity  in  Congregationalism  which  we  notice  in 
its  tfieort/  of  the  origination  of  the  visible  church.  This  is  briefly 
that  any  number  of  Christian  believers  can  become  a  church 
by  uniting  themselves  as  an  organized  community  in  a  common 
profession  of  faith  to  a  common  Christian  life.  It  was  a  new 
and  unheard  of  thing  when  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  this  was 
broached  as  the  true  theory  of  the  possible  origination  of  a 
Christain  Church,  and  when  it  was  put  into  practice  by  a  few 
fearless  men  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives.  They  were  regarded 
by  the  courts  of  law  as  offenders  against  the  Queen's  Supremacy, 
and  the  majesty  of  the  State,  and  in  the  tribunals  of  the 
church,  as  offenders  against  Christ  in  the  person  of  his  priestly 
representatives.  It  never  had  been  thought  or  heard  of  that  a 
company  of  laymen  could  by  any  possible  method  originate  a 
church.  Such  a  society  could  never  in  the  opinion  of  all  the 
centuries  since  the  first,  be  no  more  than  a  secular  association, 
profane  and  abhorrent  in  the  eyes  of  all  good  Christians,  for 
the  audacious  pretensions  which  it  asserted,  its  officers  being 
guilty  of  the  sin  of  Korah  and  Abiah  and  its  sacraments  being 
strange  fire  before  the  Lord. 

Not  only  was  the  society  with  its  officers  and  sacraments 
counted  profane,  but  the  solemn  ties  which  attended  its  organi- 
zation incurred  the  hazard  of  being  despised  as  trivial  and  ludi- 
crous. Even  at  the  present  time,  with  our  corrected  associa- 
tions, when  we  read  in  the  beginning  of  some  old  church  book 
in  Connecticut  or  Massachusetts — how  six  or  eight  hard-headed 
men  and  a  few  plain  women — after  fasting  and  prayer,  first 
satisfied  one  another  of  their  soundness  in  the  faith  and  their 
inward  experience  of  a  work  of  grace,  and  then  covenanted  with 
one  another  to  live  a  Christian  life,  we  are  almost  tempted 
to  smile  at  their  narrow  self-conceit  Perhaps  we  are  repelled 
by  what  seems  a  contemptuous  forgetfulness  of  the  fellowship 
of  believing  souls  with  whom  they  had  worshiped  in  the  parish 
church  at  home,  and  walked  to  the  house  of  God  in  company, 
and  of  the  baptism  with  which  they  had  been  baptized,  and  the 
table  of  the  Lord  at  which  they  had  supped,  and  the  minister 
who  had  united  them  in  marriage.  But  when  we  call  to  mind, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  many  of  these  men  had  suffered  in 
their  own  persons  the  logical  consequents  of  the  theory  that 
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the  visible  church  can  originate  only  with  Bishop  or  Presby- 
tery, their  careful  and  precise  punctiliousness  rises  to  the  sub- 
limity which  pertains  to  the  assertion  of  any  new  and  living 
principle  in  the  kingdom  of  Qod.  The  territory  of  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  is  forever  memorable  as  the  scene  where  this 
principle  was  first  extensively  applied  in  the  formation  of  those 
few  feeble  churches,  which  with  the  growth  of  the  population 
were  planted  in  every  town  till  they  filled  the  whole  land. 

We  hardly  need  add  that  the  churches  formed  on  this  theory 
were  competent  to  provide  themselves  with  their  needful  officers. 
A  society  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  till  it  is  furnished  with 
organs,  and  if  a  company  of  faithful  men  could  constitute  them- 
selves into  a  church,  they  must  logically  be  competent  to  give 
official  authority  to  teachers  or  rulers.  Here  again  we  regard  as 
almost  trivial  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  founders  of  the 
first  churches  insisted  on  setting  apart  their  own  Pastors  and 
Elders,  and,  perhaps,  read  the  humble  story  with  feelings  of 
unfeigned  ecclesiastical  contempt  But  it  signified  very  much 
to  those  who  had  been  taught  by  the  branding  iron  and  the 
pillory,  by  the  axe  and  the  faggott,  to  what  strange  abuses 
priestly  prerogative  could  be  applied,  and  who  had  learned  in 
the  New  Testament  how  modestly  even  inspired  apostles 
asserted  official  authority.  We  cannot  but  recall  the  significant 
words  of  the  greatest  of  these  Apostles,  "  Not  for  that  we  have 
dominion  over  your  faith  but  are  helpers  of  your  joy,  for  by 
faith  ye  stand."  We  remember  that  in  the  transactions  of  this 
kind  the  memorable  prophecy  began  emphatically  to  be  ful- 
filled, the  prophecy  so  long  delayed  and  so  hard  to  be  un- 
derstood, "  The  hour  cometh  and  now  is  when  the  true  worship- 
ers shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  truth."  Surely  these 
daring  yet  humble  men  did  not  claim  too  high  a  place  for  their 
church  or  claim  too  lofty  positions  for  themselves,  when,  as 
they  solemnly  laid  the  foundations  of  these  mother  churches, 
they  remembered  the  words:  "  Ye  are  a  chosen  generation,  a 
royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people." 

Churches  formed  after  this  fashion  and  organized  out  of  their 
own  inner  life,  must  of  necessity  be  independent  of  one  another 's 
authority;  not  independent  of  sympathy  or  counsel,  or  re- 
proof or  final  protest  of  non-  communion,  but  holding  within 
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themselves  the  power  to  fall  back  on  their  own  intrinsic  right 
to  be,  and,  if  need  be,  to  exercise  from  and  within  themselves 
all  the  functions  of  organic  life.  How  much  this  principle  has 
been  worth  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  the  reader  of  the  his- 
tory of  priestly  domination  and  organized  ecclesiasticism  is  only 
too  well  aware.  When  the  doctrine  was  new  it  was  strange ;  now 
it  has  been  made  living  and  real  by  being  translated  into  action, 
and  been  exemplified  by  the  hundreds  of  churches  which  have 
made  New  England  bloom  as  the  garden  of  God,  it  has  been 
accepted  by  other  churches  that  hardly  dream  of  the  source  from 
which  it  came  or  the  process  by  which  it  became  their  own. 
The  thirty-nine  articles  spake  more  wisely  than  its  writers 
knew  when  they  declared  "  that  the  visible  church  of  Christ  is 
a  congregation  of  faithful  men  in  which  the  pure  Word  of 
God  is  preached,  and  the  Sacraments  be  duly  ministered  accord- 
ing to  Christ's  ordinance,  in  all  those  things  that  of  necessity 
are  requisite  to  the  same." 

Were  parochial  Episcopacy  to  be  a  realized  dream,  and  with 
its  trinal  ministry  of  Bishops,  Presbyters,  and  Deacons  to  take 
the  place  of  the  Diocesan,  then  would  Bishops  acknowledge 
Fellow  Bishops  only  in  the  way  of  courtesy  and  Christian 
deference,  and  claim  for  their  organized  flocks  the  complete 
Independency  which  the  New  England  churches  first  exempli- 
fied on  a  large  scale — and  none  the  less  but  the  more  should 
they  assume  to  be  the  lineal  recipients  of  Apostolic  authority. 
A  Congregational  Association  of  Pastors  on  a  Home  Missionary 
field,  is  a  very  loosely  compacted  society  when  viewed  from  the 
high  standpoint  of  an  interlocked  and  interlaced  Presbyterial 
or  Synodal  organization,  but  ecclesiastically  regarded,  it  is 
knit  by  precisely  the  same  bonds  which  unites  any  confederacy 
of  Diocesan  Bishops.  A  Diocese  is  simply  larger  in  territory 
than  a  Congregational  parish.  It  is  in  theory  as  independent, 
and  in  cases  of  necessity  might  assert  its  right  to  act  for  itself. 
A  House  of  Bishops  is  for  many  reasons  a  very  stately  and  im- 
posing spiritual  edifice,  but  ecclesiastically  regarded  it  has  no 
other  bonds  than  those  which  unite  an  Association  of  Pastors  of 
neighboring  Congregational  churches.  The  confederate  strength 
of  both  churches  and  Bishops  in  each  case  is  derived  from  the 
capacity  of  each  to  act  by  itself.    This  theoretic  Independence  of 
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any  branch  of  the  Christian  church  is  a  truth  which  has  cost 
centuries  of  suffering  to  work  out  as  a  theory,  and  to  embody  in 
practice.  There  are  many  who  scarcely  know  that  it  has  been 
wrought  for  them  at  all.  Many  an  ecclesiastical  organization 
which,  after  many  struggles,  now  rejoices  in  it  as  its  joy  and 
defence,  will  be  disposed  to  say,  "  With  a  great  sum  obtained 
I  this  freedom."  The  churches  of  New  England  as  they  look 
back  on  their  own  history,  may  certainly  say  with  truth  and 
thankfulness,  "  But  we  were  free  born." 

We  do  not  urge  in  honor  of  the  Congregationalism  of  New 
England  that  it  gave  power  and  effect  to  the  democratic  princi- 
ple, and  lent  it  the  sanction  of  Christ's  authority.  To  assert 
this  of  it  would,  in  the  judgment  of  many,  be  to  condemn  it, 
especially  in  these  days  when  democracy  in  the  church  is 
not  in  the  highest  favor,  and  when  faith  in  spiritual  resources 
seems  to  be  growing  weak,  and  deference  to  ecclesiasticism 
runs  every  where  so  rankly  to  seed.  For  the  decay  of  faith 
and  reverence  in  our  American  church  life,  Congregationalism 
is  also  very  largely  held  to  be  responsible,  and  not  a  few  who 
find  themselves  within  its  pale  are  half  disposed  to  renounce  it, 
or  are  seeking  in  some  way  to  rear  new  buttresses  against  its 
tottering  walls  even  if  they  must  construct  them  by  digging 
up  the  great  stones  which  were  laid  as  the  foundations  of  the 
building.  To  allay  the  fears  of  such  and  to  save  the  honor  of 
the  system,  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  that  Congregationalism 
most  reverently  recognized  the  authority  of  the  church  and  its 
officers,  and  attached  the  highest  importance  to  church  organi- 
zation and  church  life.  The  Congregationalist  disdained  to  ask 
leave  of  Bishop  or  Presbytery,  when  he  would  originate  a 
church,  but  when  the  church  was  once  organized  he  acknowl- 
edged it  to  be  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Comforter  and  the  ora- 
cle of  Christ  He  claimed,  indeed,  for  this  church  the  right  to 
ordain  its  own  Pastor  and  teacher,  but  the  moment  these  were 
set  apart,  he  recognized  them  as  the  ambassadors  of  Christ,  to 
whom  the  most  heartfelt  reverence  was  due.  We  should  also 
remember  that  the  government  of  the  church  was  at  first  very 
far  from  pure  democracy.  A  modern  church  meeting  of 
minora  and  female  voters  has  scanty  likeness  to  the  pattern 
churches  which  were  organized  by  the  first  Congregationalists. 
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The  local  Presbytery  or  board  of  ruling  Elders,  was  an  essential 
element  in  the  original  model,  and  to  this  was  committed  the 
duty  of  first  initiating  and  sanctioning  every  measure  before  it 
was  referred  to  the  brotherhood.  The  church  in  its  capacity  to 
come  into  being  was  indeed  untrammeled  by  any  other  society 
or  officer,  and  was  responsible  only  to  Christ,  but  in  the  act  of 
coming  into  existence  it  furnished  itself  with  all  the  organs  that 
were  essential  to  its  life.  A  human  body  could  almost  as 
easily  be  conceived  to  exist  and  perform  the  functions  essential 
to  its  life  and  growth,  as  a  church  could  exist  without  its  Pastor 
and  Elder.  To  the  Pastor  and  Elder  were  accorded  all  the 
deference  and  honor  which  their  offices  required,  and  so  it  hap- 
pened that  those  who  were  the  boldest  and  the  fiercest  against 
every  kind  of  priestly  domination  or  external  dictation,  were  the 
most  reverent  in  demeanor  and  in  feeling  towards  their  own 
magistracy  in  church  and  state.  Similarly,  its  sacraments 
needed  no  priestly  consecration,  if  by  priest  was  meant  one 
ordained  by  another  priest,  for  the  baptismal  water  and  sacra- 
mental bread  were  hallowed  by  the  spirit  that  moved  the  broth- 
erhood to  set  apart  one  truly  called  of  the  Master  to  minister  in 
these  simple  but  sacred  Christian  rites.  But  to  the  eyes  of  the 
original  Congregationalist  not  Moses  as  he  descended  from  the 
mount  could  shine  with  a  brighter  luster  than  the  Pastor  of  his 
own  choice,  as  he  ministered  at  the  altar  which  had  been  con- 
secrated by  the  faith  and  prayers  of  the  flock  which  had  been 
organized  in  the  name  of  Christ.  The  discipline  of  the  church 
also  bespake  its  authority,  and  the  boldness  with  which  this 
was  enforced  and  the  deference  with  which  it  was  received, 
attested  the  reality  and  earnestness  of  its  church  life  as  con- 
trasted with  that  individualism  now  current  which  neither  cares 
for  the  communion  of  the  saints  nor  suffers  for  the  want  of  it 
Whatever  may  be  true  of  Congregationalism  in  these  days,  it 
was  eminently  untrue  of  it  in  its  first  days,  that  it  was  individ- 
ual or  isolated  in  its  spirit  or  theory.  It  should  ever  be  remem- 
bered to  the  honor  of  our  fathers,  that  it  was  not  primarily  for 
their  individual  salvation  that  they  came  into  the  wilderness 
that  each  might  build  a  hermitage  for  himself,  but  it  was  to 
make  real  an  ideal  of  the  Christian  church  which  would  make 
it  a  tabernacle  in  which  God  might  deign  to  dwell  with  men. 
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The  individual  church  when  organized  was  complete  in 
itself,  taking  its  right  to  be  from  its  Master,  and  developing 
from  within  itself  its  officers.  But  it  did  not  thereby  cut  itself 
off  from  other  churches.  Its  relation  to  these  churches  was  that 
of  Christian  fellowship,  under  which  it  might  give  and  receive 
every  benefit  which  such  fellowship  would  involve,  and  yet 
retain  its  churchly  independence.  The  bonds  of  this  fellow- 
ship might  be  woven  of  as  many  strands  and  drawn  as  tightly 
as  the  sympathy  and  needs  of  either  should  make  agreeable  or 
needful.  They  never  could  be  wholly  relaxed  or  broken  as 
long  as  the  neighbor  church  in  the  nearest  settlement  or  the 
remotest  church  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe  could  need  or 
share  either  counsel  or  sympathy.  This  fellowship,  according 
to  the  original  theory,  might  even  be  organized  into  a  Synod  or 
Council,  provided  the  independence  of  the  local  church  were  not 
threatened  or  interfered  with,  or  it  might  be  maintained  by 
arrangements  less  formal  and  permanent  In  either  case  the 
relation  existed,  and  its  duties  were  acknowledged.  Hence  it 
came  to  pass,  that  these  churches  though  independent  in  theory 
and  self-originated  in  fact  cherished  for  one  another  the 
warmest  and  tenderest  love,  bore  one  another's  burdens,  and 
rejoiced  in  each  other's  joy.  They  grew  into  an  organization  of 
Christian  sympathy,  and  were  trained  into  those  habits  of  univer- 
sal Christian  love  and  sacrifice,  that  taught  them  to  embrace  in 
their  prayers  and  their  cares,  all  Christian  churches  of  whatever 
name,  and  to  pray  with  earnest  supplication  for  all  who  love 
oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity.  We  are  not  disposed  to 
justify  all  the  principles  or  the  measures  of  the  founders  of  these 
churches  is  respect  to  fellowship.  We  do  not  contend  that  their 
theory  of  the  independence  of  the  local  church  did  not  carry 
them  to  illogical  and  unpractical  extremes,  but  we  insist  that 
they  never  from  the  first  to  the  present  time  have  failed  to 
recognize  all  the  obligations  of  the  closest  fellowship  with  one 
another.  How  else  can  we  explain  that  traditionary  spirit  in 
their  descendants,  that  brings  upon  them  daily  the  care  of  all 
the  churches  that  are  included  in  the  visible  kingdom  of 
God  ?  The  needs  of  united  action  for  the  provision  of  the  minis- 
try, for  the  assertion  and  defence  of  the  common  faith,  and  for 
united  action  in  propagating  the  gospel,  have  greatly  modified 
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their  original  theory  of  the  independence  of  the  separate  church 
and  the  limitation  of  the  ministerial  office  to  pastors  in  office. 
But  this  only  shows  that  the  duty  and  privilege  of  fellowship 
was  recognized  from  the  first.,  even  when  it  was  not  f  ally  formu- 
lated into  a  consistent  and  working  theory.  These  changes 
bring  no  dishonor  to  our  mother  church.  Every  one  of  them 
is  a  sign  of  progress.  A  church  whose  theory  does  not  admit 
of  growth  and  change  is  doomed  to  decrepitude  and  paralysis. 
It  is  not  the  least  of  the  excellencies  of  our  system  that  it  can 
change  with  time,  and  need  not  be  outgrown  in  the  progress  of 
time.  That  it  has  neither  been  outgrown  nor  overgrown  will 
be  more  strikingly  manifest  as  we  proceed. 

Let  us  next  look  at  this  self-constituted  and  self-governed 
church  in  its  relations  to  those  other  social  institutions  which 
are  essential  to  human  well  being,  viz  :  the  Slate,  the  Town,  the 
School,  and  the  Family.  It  is  its  glory  to  have  recognized  them 
all,  as  having  been  ordained  of  God  as  truly  as  the  church. 
It  is  the  glory  of  Congregationalism  to  have  recognized  them 
as  in  some  sense  coordinate  with  the  church  itself,  and  having 
in  themselves  independent  authority.  That  is  a  very  ignorant 
and  unjust  conception  of  the  Congregationalism  of  New  Eng- 
land which  thinks  or  talks  of  it  as  recognizing  men  as  individ- 
uals, except  in  their  relations  to  the  church.  Congregationalism 
never  could  have  been  the  mother  church  of  New  England  ou 
such  a  theory.  It  was  emphatically  through  the  family,  the 
school,  and  the  State,  that  its  special  energies  have  been  exerted, 
and  it  was  able  to  exercise  this  energy  because  of  the  distinct- 
ness with  which  it  recognized  all  these  institutions  as  permanent 
conditions  of  the  prosperity  and  well-being  of  the  church  and 
of  man,  and  also  because  it  recognized  as  distinctly  that  in 
order  to  serve  the  church  they  must  in  some  sort  have  an  inde- 
pendent life.  To  study  any  system  of  church  polity  without 
considering  its  relations  to  these  institutions  were  to  fail  to 
understand  it.  Were  we  to  overlook  these  relations,  we  should 
do  scant  justice  to  what  was  a  distinguishing  feature  in  the 
mother  church  of  New  England.  This  church  made  New  Eng- 
land to  be  what  it  was  and  is,  not  simply  as  it  acted  directly 
on  the  individuals  within  and  without  its  pale,  but  as  it  reached 
them  through  those  institutions  by  which  man  is  a  political 
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and  social  being,  that  is,  by  which  man  is  man.  They  were  all 
recognized  from  the  beginning.  As  each  of  these  institutions 
was  developed  into  an  independent  life,  its  separate  rights  were 
acknowledged  by  the  church,  and  the  church  recognized  the 
claims  of  each  to  an  organization  separate  and  distinct  from 
itself.  First  of  all,  the  jealous  scrupulousness  with  which  the 
New  Englander,  insisted  on  the  independence  of  the  self-origin- 
ated church,  compelled  him  to  distinguish  it  as  sharply  and 
strongly  from  the  State.  He  could  not  avoid  doing  this,  so 
long  as  the  State  to  which  he  acknowledged  allegiance  insisted 
that  his  church  was  a  treasonable  society,  and  that  the  assertion 
of  its  right  to  be  was  a  political  heresy  as  well  as  a  deadly  sin. 
When  the  necessities  of  his  colonial  life  forced  him  to  origin- 
ate a  quasi  political  society,  under  the  privileges  of  royal  patent 
or  charter,  he  was  careful  not  to  entrust  the  regulation  of  the 
church  to  its  authority.  While  he  demanded  from  this  incho- 
ate State  protection  and  support  for  the  church  as  the  ark  of 
the  Lord,  which  and  which  alone  could  bring  a  blessing  to  its 
own  interests,  he  forbade  the  State  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
from  reaching  forth  its  hand  in  officious  interference  to  steady 
or  defend  it  It  is  true  that  for  a  while  the  church  practically 
controlled  the  State,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  original  theory 
of  the  relations  of  the  two  provided  for  their  final  separation. 
The  Reverend  Thomas  Hooker  and  John  Davenport  were  both 
law-givers  and  prophets  to  the  magistrates  of  the  infant  colonies 
of  Hartford  and  New  Haven,  but  at  the  same  time  they  recog- 
nised that  a  separate  and  independent  sphere  of  judgment  and 
action  belonged  to  these  magistrates  with  which  as  spiritual 
leaders  they  might  not  intermeddle.  For  the  first  century  of 
the  existence  of  these  New  England  churches,  the  condition  of 
the  churches  occupied  a  large  share  of  the  time  and  attention  of 
the  Colonial  Courts,  but  it  was  not  because  these  bodies  pre* 
earned  to  possess  or  exercise  ecclesiastical  authority  as  such, 
bnt  because  of  the  conviction  that  a  State  could  not  pros- 
per in  which  the  churches  did  not  enjoy  peace  and  pros- 
perity. It  was  on  this  theory  that  the  State  supported  religion 
by  taxation,  giving  the  preference  to  the  Congregational 
churches  in  both  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  for  nearly  two 
centuries.     But  when  the  conviction  was  reached  that  the 
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churches  were  none  the  better,  or  the  State  would  be  greatly 
the  worse  by  its  continuing  to  provide  for  their  pecuniary 
support,  this  sustenance  was  withdrawn.  But  the  doctrine  was 
never  renounced,  and  it  never  can  be  until  Atheism  becomes 
the  practical  creed  of  a  community,  that  the  State  is  bound  to 
render  protection  and  friendly  countenance  to  every  organ- 
ized association  for  Christian  worship.  We  do  not  deny  that 
serious  evils  grew  out  of  the  connection  of  the  church  and 
the  State,  even  in  the  guarded  and  limited  form  in  which  in 
New  England  it  was  held  as  a  theory  or  administered  in  fact. 
We  are  well  aware  that  the  struggles  which  led  to  its  dissolu- 
tion reacted  with  serious  and  permanent  evil  consequences 
upon  many  of  the  churches  of  the  so-called  standing  order. 
Not  a  few  of  these  churches  and  parishes  suffer  to  this  day 
from  the  manifold  roots  of  bitterness,  which  were  the  growths  of 
this  bitter  and  protracted  politico-religious  controversy.  But 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  true  that  it  is  worth  not  a  little  to  live 
on  a  soil,  upon  which  at  one  time,  all  the  population  acknowl- 
edged in  its  inmost  convictions  that  the  Christian  church  with 
its  living  truths  and  its  sacred  worship  was  the  chief  interest 
for  which  man  can  live  or  die,  and  over  whose  returning 
Sabbaths  nature  brooded  with  a  stillness  so  complete  that  the 
bells  from  valley  to  hill-top,  could  almost  hear  one  another 
calling  the  people  to  worship.  The  convictions  which  moulded 
and  sustained  these  communities  are  not  yet  wholly  rooted  out, 
and  so  long  as  they  continue  to  influence  our  individual  or 
social  life,  they  bring  with  them  an  advantage  and  an  oppor- 
tunity which  the  present  generation  should  not  lightly  disesteem. 
The  political  organization  with  which  the  individual  church 
had  the  nearest  concern  was  the  Town,  and  the  town  was  at 
first  usually  identical  with  the  parish.  We  omit  altogether 
the  political  relationship  of  the  self-governed  church  to  the 
democratic  town  meeting  which  grew  out  of  it,  and  of  which 
DeTocqueville  has  made  so  much,  and  confine  ourselves  to  the 
existence  and  functions  of  the  town  in  its  special  relations  to 
the  church,  or  when  acting  as  a  parish  or  society.  In  the  old 
times  the  parish  of  necessity  included  every  family,  as  bound 
by  law  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  church  and  as  desir- 
ing and  expecting  to  share  in  the  spiritual  blessings  which  the 
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church  could  impart  The  propriety  of  attaching  to  the  church 
such  an  appendage  as  a  parish  is  questioned  by  those  Congre- 
gational doctrinaires  who  argue  that  in  theory  it  can  only  be  a 
burden  and  a  curse,  and  that  in  practice  it  has  wrought  manifold 
evils  and  only  evils.  The  fathers  thought  very  differently. 
They  were  so  far  from  desiring  that  any  individual  or  family 
should  escape  from  parochial  relations,  that  they  would  not 
allow  them  to  do  so  if  they  desired  it  They  assumed,  as- 
serted, and  enforced  the  doctrine  that  every  member  of  the 
community  owed  it  as  a  duty  to  the  State  to  be  a  member 
and  supporter  of  some  parish.  The  majority  willingly  con- 
sented to  the  obligation,  chiefly  because  they  thereby  brought 
themselves  within  the  reach  of  Christian  privileges  and  in  a 
sense  confessed  their  faith  in  Christian  truth  and  their  desire 
for  the  blessings  of  the  gospel.  Every  man  who  asked  to  be 
admitted  as  a  member  of  the  parish  did  by  that  act  bring  him- 
self into  a  special  connection  with  the  kingdom  of  God,  hoping 
and  expecting  thereby  in  due  time  to  receive  the  fullness  of  its 
blessings  in  the  present  life  and  the  life  to  come.  In  the  earlier 
times  every  citizen  who  came  to  man's  estate  who  had  not 
denied  the  faith  would  do  this  as  a  matter  of  course.  These 
traditions  and  feelings  have  not  yet  ceased  to  exert  their 
influence.  They  once  bound  the  entire  community  to  the 
bouse  of  worship  and  its  pastor  by  a  net-work  which  was  the 
stronger  because  unfelt.  In  a  sense  they  held  every  family 
to  Christian  privileges  and  Christian  hopes.  Many  of  these 
hallowed  social  ties  are  now  broken.  Many  households  in  the 
lurking  places  of  the  villages,  in  the  secluded  v allies,  or  on  the 
rugged  hill-sides,  are  practically  unchristian  so  far  as  their 
attendance  upon  Christian  worship  would  indicate.  Many 
more  as  they  remove  from  the  country  into  the  city  or  village 
are  content  to  wander  for  a  while  from  one  church  to  another 
and  soon  to  neglect  all  church  attendance,  and  finally  to  relapse 
into  a  self-satisfied  heathenism.  The  new-fashioned  Congre- 
gational pastor,  by  a  rigid  but  most  unapostolical  application 
of  the  theory  that  his  church  is  only  a  voluntary  society,  and 
that  his  parish  is  limited  to  his  pew-holders,  fortified  with  a 
squeamish  delicacy  about  proselyting  and  the  rights  of  con- 
science, or  yielding  to  a  most  unchristian  torpor  and  indolence, 
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leaves  these  heathen  alone,  or  conceives  his  duty  and  that  of 
his  flock  to  be  discharged  when  the  house  of  worship  has  been 
opened  and  a  few  free  seats  have  been  provided,  and  the  bell 
rings  out  its  weekly  proclamation  that  "the  happy  gates  of 
gospel  grace  stand  open  " — for  an  hour.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
what  should  be  done  in  city  or  numerous  village  to  repair  the 
loss  that  has  come  of  the  neglects  and  sectarian  strifes  of  other 
days.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  country,  where  every  man 
knows  his  neighbor  and  where  the  traditions  of  the  past  linger 
with  more  or  less  of  living  force,  the  pastor  of  the  church  that 
took  possession  and  has  held  possession  of  the  soil  and  its  inhab- 
itants should  be  foremost  in  his  zeal  to  arrest  the  growth  of  j 
this  heathenism  which  begins  with  the  dry  rot  of  stupid 
Atheism  and  so  swiftly  and  so  often  breaks  out  in  some  malig-  ; 
nant  ulcer  of  horrid  crime. 

The  school,  like  the  town  and  the  commonwealth,  was  also 
recognized  by  our  mother  church  as  an  institution  essential  to 
its  own  well-being,  and  yet  as  having  the  right  to  a  separate  j 

and  independent  existence.  It  is  very  significant  and  eminently 
worthv  of  notice  that  while  it  is  true  on  the  one  hand  that 
Congregationalism  made  no  provision  and  contemplated  no 
possibility  for  any  other  form  of  polity  than  its  own,  it  never 
set  up  anything  like  a  parochial  school,  nor  did  it  make  the 
school  dependent  on  the  church.  The  church  in  New  England 
was  in  the  anticipations  of  its  friends  always  to  be  Congrega- 
tional. No  one  dreamed  in  the  first  century  that  any  other 
church  could  possibly  live  upon  the  New  England  soil.  And  yet 
the  school  was  managed  from  the  first  not  by  the  church  but 
by  the  Town  and  the  State.  Public  education  both  elementary 
and  university  was  deemed  an  essential  of  Christian  civilization, 
and  for  that  reason  the  provision  of  its  appliances  for  all  was 
regarded  as  a  Christian  and  an  ecclesiastical  duty.  The  pastor 
of  the  church  was  recognized  as  qualified  by  his  own  education 
and  his  official  character  to  be  one  of  the  guardians  of  these 
interests.  In  those  communities  which  were  undivided  by 
denominational  strife  he  was  accustomed  to  use  the  school  as 
the  place  in  which  to  catechise  the  children  of  his  flock,  inas- 
much as  all  the  school  children  in  such  cases  belonged  to  his 
flock.    In  later  times  when  a  child  belonged  to  an  Episcopal  or 
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Wesleyan  family,  the  Church  was  substituted  for  the  Westmin- 
ster catechism.  As  soon  as  there  was  occasion  for  further  tolera- 
tion of  dissenting  consciences,  these  consciences  were  relieved. 
1^11  then  the  community  rejoiced  to  belong  to  one  fold  and  to 
follow  one  shepherd.  And  yet  from  the  firat,  the  school  was 
never  managed  by  the  church,  but  regarded  as  an  institution 
coordinate  with  it  Under  this  theory,  the  religious  question 
in  our  schools  was  rarely  embarrassing.  When  systematic 
provision  was  made  for  common  school  instruction  for  all  the 
children  of  the  State,  that  instruction  was  just  as  religious 
as  the  prevailing  condition  of  the  community  required 
or  would  accept  So  long  as  any  community  has  desired 
religious  instruction  or  worship,  in  whatever  form,  and  no 
man's  faith  is  discussed  or  assailed,  so  long  such  instruction 
has  been  given.  Whether  it  was  by  forecast  of  man  or  of  God, 
it  was  a  most  happy  circumstance,  that  the  first  civil  States 
that  provided  the  most  amply  for  public  instruction,  also  made 
these  schools  religious  but  not  ecclesiastical. 

The  church  dealt  similarly  and  yet  differently  with  its  colleges ; 
differently  because  they  were  from  the  first  independent  of 
church  control,  and  by  their  charters  were  committed  to  the  man- 
agement of  trustees.  That  these  trustees  should  originally  be 
clergymen  was  almost  a  matter  of  course  in  the  condition  of  the 
community  at  that  time.  That  they  were  never  designed  exclu- 
sively for  the  training  of  clergymen  is  written  plainly  in  their  his- 
tory. That  they  were  schools  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  such  as 
the  arts  and  scienes  were,  cannot  be  disputed.  At  the  time  when 
the  two  oldest  colleges  were  founded  no  other  churches  than  the 
Congregational  existed  in  the  States  which  founded  them.  It 
is  an  interesting  and  significant  fact  that  one  of  the  earlier 
presidents  of  one  of  these  colleges  was  led  to  renounce  the 
ecclesiastical  theory  of  Congregationalism  by  reading  treatises 
contained  in  its  library.  That  their  education  and  culture  should 
have  been  administered  by  men  who  were  themselves  Congrega- 
tionalists  was  at  first  a  necessity.  That  this  should  have  been 
true  in  later  years  is  what  would  be  expected,  in  view  of  the 
church  connections  of  the  great  majority  of  their  trustees  and 
patrons.  But  these  have  never  in  any  narrow  or  exclusive 
sense  been  ecclesiastical  institutions,  although  they  may  have 
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rendered  important  service  to  the  church  catholic,  and  to  the 
catholicity  of  the  church  in  America. 

The  family  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  New  Englander  a  sacred 
institution.  Its  purity  was  guarded  by  the  most  jealous  care. 
The  violation  of  its  covenant  vows  was  punished  as  a  crime. 
The  duty  of  obedience  to  parents  was  enforced  by  the  con- 
victions, the  feelings,  and  manners  of  the  entire  community. 
The  blessing  of  God  was  believed  to  descend  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another  from  parents  to  children.  In  the  faith  of  this 
truth  the  baptism  of  children  was  scrupulously  practiced,  and 
the  deprivation  of  this  rite  was  esteemed  a  serious  loss.  What 
was  more  serious,  the  sins  of  ungodly  fathers  were  supposed 
to  be  visited  on  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  and  the  mani- 
fold curse  of  God  was  thought  to  cleave  to  the  very  walls  of  the 
habitation  of  the  profane.  Family  worship  was  observed  with 
strict  and  painful  punctiliousness  even  by  not  a  few  whose 
lives  were  out  of  harmony  with  their  prayers.  The  entire 
domestic  life  was  hallowed  by  associations  with  the  gospel  and 
the  church,  and  every  dwelling  was  a  little  chapel  built  into 
the  meeting-house. 

The  relation  of  our  mother  church  to  the  Christian  faith  and  to 
theological  science,  opens  an  inquiry  of  surpassing  interest,  and 
forces  the  discussion  of  topics  which  if  not  burning  questions 
are  likely  to  scorch  the  hands  of  the  man  who  ventures  to  take 
them  up.  By  Christian  truth  we  mean  those  great  truths 
which  the  facts  of  the  Christian  history  attest  and  enforce,  e.  g., 
the  Incarnation,  Redemption,  and  Retribution.  By  Christian 
theology  we  mean  the  formulated  statement  of  these  truths  in 
propositions  of  the  Schools  more  or  less  exactly  defined,  and 
more  or  less  fully  defended  by  the  declarations  of  the  Scrip- 
tures or  the  inferences  that  are  deduced  from  the  same.  The 
founders  of  our  mother  church  brought  with  them  no  written 
theological  creed.  Two  of  the  creeds  which  they  afterwards 
formally  accepted  were  not  in  existence  till  a  generation  after 
the  first  of  these  churches  were  founded.  Their  belief  was 
pronouncedly  and  sharply  Calvinistic,  after  the  declarations  of 
the  Synod  of  Dort,  which  was  the  type  of  theology  adopted  by 
both  the  Puritans  and  the  Separatists.  The  theology  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Connecticut,  of  Plymouth  and  New  Haven  did 
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not  need  to  be  moulded  into  a  symbol.  It  was  learned  from 
honored  preachers,  and  wrought  into  the  most  settled  convictions 
by  the  earnest  discussions  of  every  house.  When  the  West- 
minster Confession  was  framed  in  1648  and  the  Savoy  Confes- 
sion followed  it  in  1658,  they  were  accepted  in  the  New  Eng- 
ltnd  churches,  as  sound  expositions  of  Christian  truth.  To  the 
adoption  of  the  two  together  with  the  thirty -nine  articles  of  the 
Church  of  England  as  standards  of  doctrine,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  forty-one  churches  in  Connecticut,  at  the  Say- 
brook  Synod  raised  not  a  note  of  dissent  or  remonstrance. 
There  may  have  been  secret  misgivings  on  the  part  of  preachers 
and  laymen  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  but  of  such 
history  gives  no  record.  That  with  all  this  soundness  of  formu- 
lated theology,  there  was  some  lack  of  fervent  Christian  faith, 
and  an  earnest  Christian  spirit  among  clergy  and  laymen  became 
evident  from  time  to  time.  The  complaints  of  coldness  and 
world! iness  and  immorality  which  abound  toward  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  are  intensified  from  that  period  till 
the  great  awakening  of  1740,  cannot  be  interpreted  otherwise 
than  that  a  so-called  dead  orthodoxy  of  theological  creed  was 
taken  as  a  substitute  for  a  fervent  and  loving  Christian  faith. 
With  the  revival  came  the  new  theology  of  Edwards,  which 
was  first  of  all  an  attempt  to  demonstrate  that  the  doctrines 
of  Depravity,  of  Grace,  and  Divine  Sovereignty  were  not 
inconsistent  with  reason  and  sound  philosophy,  but  were 
entirely  reconcilable  with  the  same.  With  these  discussions 
a  new  standpoint  was  taken  from  which  to  look  at  theological 
statements,  and  a  new  method  by  which  to  test  their  truth. 
The  standpoint  and  the  test  were  Reason  and  Philosophy.  Ed- 
wards was  a  distinguished  philosopher  and  also  an  able  inter- 
preter, and  he  cited  abundantly  from  the  Scriptures  the  texts 
which  he  considered  to  be  decisive  of  questions  strictly  philo- 
sophical. As  a  reasoner  he  was  subtle  in  his  distinctions,  logical 
in  his  inferences,  and  abundant  in  his  imaginative  resources,  and 
above  all  was  fervid  in  his  spirituality,  and  bold  in  his  appeals 
to  the  conscience.  While  in  the  schools  he  stood  unmatched 
for  his  skill  in  controversy,  in  the  pulpit  he  was  as  saintly  as 
Fenelon  and  as  bold  as  Savonarola.  He  flung  himself  with 
the  ardor  of  his  most  sacred  convictions,  into  one  of  the  most 
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stirring  controversies  of  the  times,  concerning  the  conditions  of 
church  membership.  This  involved  the  right  to  the  most  sacred 
privileges  of  many  men  of  the  highest  social  position  in  his  own 
parish,  and  brought  him  into  sharp  antagonism  with  his  own 
grandfather,  who  had  been  bis  colleague  in  the  ministry.  He 
was  also  the  leading  spirit  in  that  great  awakening  which  at 
once  aroused  and  divided  the  churches  and  laymen  of  all  New 
England,  in  theological  opinion,  in  Christian  sympathies,  and 
in  many  instances  in  their  church  relations.  Grave  and 
reverend  pastors  who  had  been  thought  good  Oalvinists  before, 
but  could  not  endure  the  sharp  distinctions  and  pungent  conclu- 
sions of  the  new  light  theology  were  stigmatized  as  Arminians. 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  were  profoundly  agitated  for 
nearly  two  generations  by  the  movements  and  counter-move- 
ments of  the  New  light  and  Old  light  parties,  and  a  wind  of 
books  and  pamphlets  kept  the  fire  at  glowing  heat  These 
theological  divisions  took  the  place  of  the  political  agitations 
of  later  times,  being  kept  alive  by  those  leaders  of  the  later  Ed- 
wardian school  who  applied  his  method  to  still  further  modifi- 
cations of  the  New  England  theology.  This  agitation  was  dis- 
placed by  the  pressure  of  the  impending  outbreak  against  the 
mother  country,  which  silenced  for  awhile  all  theological  excite- 
ment by  the  absorbing  interests  of  a  desperate  war.  After  the 
peace  of  1783,  the  country  was  occupied  with  manifold  political 
and  mundane  interests.  Several  causes  led  to  greater  tolerance 
of  theological  differences,  and  the  irenical  period  came  in,  in 
which  Presidents  Stiles  and  Dwight  were  conspicuous.  Slowly 
but  surely  the  so-called  Unitarian  controversy  arose  which 
profoundly  agitated,  and  ro  unhappily  divided  the  churches  of 
Massachusetts.  This  was  succeeded  by  new  discussions,  occa- 
sioned by  the  philosophical  and  exegetical  positions  taken  by 
the  teachers  of  the  Schools  at  New  Haven  and  Andover,  and 
these  again  by  the  more  modern  methods  of  theologizing. 
It  is  not  surprising,  in  view  of  all  these  changes  of  opinion, 
that  the  questions  have  been  seriously  agitated  whether  the 
daughter  churches  at  the  present  profess  the  same  faith  with 
the  mother  churches,  and  again  what  securities  have  they  for 
the  transmission  to  their  descendants,  of  the  faith  which  they 
have.  We  answer,  if  the  Christian  faith  is  identical  with  Christian 
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theology,  then  it  is  true  that  this  faith  is  not  in  every  particular 
of  thought  or  words  identical  with  that  which  was  held  250 
years  or  even  50  years  ago.  This  is  more  or  less  true  of  every 
Protestant  communion,  which  has  in  it  the  blessing  of  God  or 
the  promise  of  vigorous  life.  The  great  facts  of  Christian 
truth  stand  for  centuries,  as  also  the  grand  generic  relations 
between  man  and  God  which  they  manifest  or  enforce.  But 
as  science  concerning  man  and  the  physical  universe  makes 
advances,  and  as  both  man  and  the  universe,  the  better  they  are 
understood,  cannot  but  reveal  God  more  fully  and  distinctly  ; 
inasmuch  also  as  history  and  criticism  enable  and  compel  us  to 
interpret  the  Scriptures  more  intelligibly  and  completely,  the 
scholastic  formulae  which  compose  the  creeds  and  theologies  of 
one  generation,  must  give  way  to  the  systems  and  theologies 
which  express  the  more  scientific  and  exacter  thought  of  another. 
The  great  body  of  Congregational  churches  have  no  more  changed 
their  theology  than  the  other  churches  who  think  as  profoundly 
and  as  learnedly  and  as  freely.  The  essentials  of  Calvinism 
even  are  theirs  as  truly  as  ever,  if  these  are  rightly  understood 
as  comprehended  in  a  belief  in  one  redeeming  purpose  springing 
from  the  mercy  of  God,  towards  man  in  his  guilt  and  danger, 
and  controlling  all  the  events  which  happen  to  man,  under  the 
conditions  of  that  personal  responsibility  which  makes  possible 
moral  retribution.  Its  non-essentials  vary  with  a  differing 
philosophical  theory  of  sin,  and  the  relations  of  divine  power 
to  man's  capacities  to  choose  and  to  act.  The  New  Calvinism 
may  start  with  the  conception  of  sovereign  grace  as  beginning 
and  ending  with  the  manifestation  of  God's  loving  and  saving 
mercy,  while  the  Old  Calvinism  may  have  been  controlled  by 
the  thought  that  the  chief  end  of  sovereign  grace  was  to 
signalize  and  to  make  emphatic  the  power  of  God,  and  yet 
both  may  retain  and  emphasize  the  sovereignty  of  God  as  a 
Moral  Ruler.  The  Christian  of  to-day,  could  not  if  he  would, 
he  certainly  would  not  if  he  could,  formulate  his  faith  in  many 
of  the  elaborated  propositions  of  the  schools  of  another  century. 
There  is  scarcely  a  single  ancient  church  in  New  England 
which  would  accept  the  very  words  of  its  founders,  if  compelled 
to  select  those  which  should  best  express  its  present  faith.  The 
Calvinism  of  Edwards,  formulated  as  it  was  partly  from  the 
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school  of  Locke  and  partly  from  the  schools  of  earlier  teachers, 
deviated  materially  in  phrase  and  reasoning  from  the  Calvin, 
ism  of  Thomas  Hooker  and  John  Cotton,  and  both  were 
removed  not  a  little  from  that  of  Timothy  Dwight  and  Moses 
Stuart,  with  many  shades  of  transition  between.  Not  only  was 
this  necessary,  but  it  was  altogether  desirable  and  honorable  to 
the  churches  concerned  and  their  teachers.  The  freedom  of 
Congregationalism  to  think  for  itself,  and  to  interpret  for  itself, 
has  been  one  of  its  chief  glories,  as  it  has  enabled  it  to  con- 
tribute largely  to  the  defence  and  confirmation  of  the  faith 
against  adversaries  of  every  grade,  and  to  challenge  these 
adversaries  to  meet  it  in  the  open  arena  of  learning  and 
philosophy.  A  petrified  theology  is  usually  the  sepulchre  of  a 
dead  faith.  A  growing  and  in  some  sense  a  changing  theology 
is  the  product  of  a  faith  that  is  living  and  growing.  A  church 
that  does  not  raise  questions  and  discuss  them  in  the  light  of 
the  thought  of  passing  generations,  is  given  over  to  the  dry 
rot  of  a  dead  orthodoxy  or  the  watery  weakness  of  sentimental 
pietism.  From  these  evils  the  Congregationalism  of  New 
England  has  been  kept  free  by  the  manly  tone  of  its  instructed 
thought.  From  the  day  when  John  Robinson  uttered  the 
memorable  words  for  which  some  of  his  descendants  would  now 
and  then  apologize  with  bated  breath,  the  New  England 
Congregationalist  has  been  ready  at  any  time  to  appeal  to  an 
open  combat,  for  the  trial  of  his  faith,  on  grounds  of  reason  and 
argument  His  fearlessness  in  renewing  these  combats  with 
the  weapons  and  armor  suited  to  the  times  has  trained  him  to 
understand  Christian  truth  more  perfectly,  and  to  defend  it  more 
successfully.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  as  the  reformers  of 
Germany  derived  their  new  life  and  light  from  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  original  languages,  then  for  the  first  time 
made  possible  since  the  apostolic  days ;  in  like  manner  the 
Scriptures  have  been  a  second  time  opened  to  the  further 
enlightenment  of  the  church  by  the  new  methods  of  historic 
interpretation ;  nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  the  churches  of 
New  England  were  the  earliest  to  welcome  this  new  light,  and 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  improved  methods  which  have 
wrought  such  a  change  in  the  results  of  theological  study  and 
verification.    It  is  just  sixty  years  since  Dr.  Beecher  wrote  to 
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bis  son,  then  at  college,  "  Get  me  the  book  which  Pro!  Gibbs 
has  lately  translated  from  the  German  in  opposition  to  Eich- 
horn's  Accommodation  of  Scripture."  It  ought  not  to  be 
surprising  that  since  that  time  the  conceptions  of  Christian 
truth  in  respect  to  both  statement  and  proof  should  have 
undergone  important  changes,  as  they  unquestionably  have,  in 
all  Protestant  churches,  the  Congregational  included. 

But  where  is  the  security  against  error  or  defection,  if  the 
symbols  themselves  may  be  reinterpreted  by  successive  gene- 
rations ?  We  answer,  let  the  living  teacher  be  judged  both  by 
the  living  teachers,  and  by  the  living  church.  Let  living  men 
decide  what  they  accept  as  the  substantial  truth  of  the  gospel, 
and  let  them  commit  the  same  to  living  men  in  the  presence  of 
living  believers.  This  is  far  better  than  to  ask  or  enforce  either 
the  plump  or  the  qualified  assent  to  any  formula  with  more 
or  less  of  dogged  confidence  on  the  one  hand  or  of  mental 
reserve  on  the  other.  This  has  been  the  New  England  way 
from  the  first,  and  we  see  no  reason  in  the  history  of  the  past 
to  distrust  its  efficiency  for  the  future.  Let  the  freest  liberty 
be  accorded  and  taken  for  dissent  of  opinion  or  denial  of  con- 
fidence from  any  teacher  or  preacher,  provided  reason  rules, 
and  charity  is  honored,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  Spirit  of 
truth,  the  Comforter,  will  keep  the  church  in  all  essential  truth. 

We  see  no  occasion  then  to  apologize  for  the  liberty  of  enquiry 
and  discussion  which  has  been  characteristic  of  the  New  England 
churches.  The  free  and  progressive  spirit  of  their  researches  in 
theological  science,  the  boldness  with  which  their  leaders  have 
faced  every  new  question,  the  candor  with  which  they  have 
subjected  each  to  a  fresh  examination,  the  readiness  with  which 
new  views  have  been  accepted  as  the  result  of  fresh  light  and 
knowledge,  are  reasons  for  gratitude  and  pride,  rather  than 
for  palliation  or  apology.  We  need  only  compare  Scotland 
with  New  England  in  this  regard.  Both  countries  have  been 
intensely  Protestant  and  intensely  Calvinistic,  for  at  least  equal 
periods  of  time.  Both  were  characteristically  metaphysical  in 
philosophical  tastes,  and  in  the  application  of  philosophy  to 
theological  discussions.  Both  had  universal  popular  education, 
and  brought  university  culture  within  the  reach  of  the  humbler 
classea     Of  the  two  Scotland  possessed  superior  opportunities 
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for  the  early  culture  and  the  subsequent  studies  of  itslministry, 
and  its  people  have  ever  found  supreme  delight  in  the  discussion 
of  knotty  points  in  theology.  Both  have  had  their  periods  of 
religious  revival  and  decline,  and  have  come  out  of  both  with 
renewed  energy  of  faith  and  power  of  love.  But  somehow  or 
other  it  had  happened  that  till  within  a  few  years  past,  say  till 
the  days  of  Thomas  Chalmers  and  of  John  Brown,  the  current 
Scottish  theology  had  come  to  be  a  stumbling  block  and  an 
amazement  to  the  most  ultra  Calvinistic  and  antiquated  New 
England  theologian.  While  both  countries  held  and  loved  the 
same  gospel  and  professed  the  same  creed,  and  taught  the  same 
catechism,  the  theology  of  the  preachers  and  laymen  of  the  two, 
even  before  the  rise  of  the  so-called  new  and  old  school  parties 
in  New  England,  had  become  very  strikingly  diverse.  This  was 
true  not  only  of  the  theology  of  the  schools,  but  equally  of  the 
theology  of  the  pulpit  and  of  the  pews.  During  the  last  fifty 
years,  theology  in  both  Scotland  and  New  England  has  been 
subject  to  other  changes,  under  manifold  influences.  But  long 
before  these  changes,  we  find  in  New  England,  conspicuously 
from  the  times  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  that  theology  has  been 
ruled  by  the  aim  which  was  avowed  in  his  letter  to  Bey.  John 
Erskine,  "to  bring  the  late  great  objections  against  Calvinistic 
divinity  from  these  topics  to  the  test  of  the  strictest  reasoning, 
and  particularly  that  great  objection  .  .  .  that  the  Calvinistic 
notions  of  God's  moral  government  are  contrary  to  the  common- 
sense  of  mankind." — Life,  by  S.  E.  D wight,  pp.  497,  8. 

As  a  maxim  of  theological  inquiry,  Edwards  acknowl- 
edges the  obligation  to  open  anew  all  questions  by  a  fresh 
investigation  of  the  grounds  of  the  same,  from  Season  and  the 
Scriptures.  Whatever  Edwards  may  have  intended  he  practiced 
after  this  method,  and  the  many  theologians  who  followed  him, 
in  assent  or  dissent,  have  applied  substantially  the  same  rule. 
The  great  questions  which  from  time  to  time  have  been  forced 
upon  their  attention  have  all  been  re-argued  as  though  they  had 
never  been  discussed  before.  They  could  not  do  otherwise 
without  being  untrue  to  the  spirit  in  which  their  institutions 
in  church  and  State  had  been  founded  and  defended.  Upon 
the  simple  truths  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  they  had  dared 
to  stand  against  the  fashion  of  the  world  in  both  Church  and 
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State.  The  free  air  of  the  forest  and  the  bracing  breezes  of 
the  sea  added  fresh  inspiration  to  the  higher  and  holier  confi- 
dence that  they  had  been  divinely  guided  to  bless  the  world 
with  a  better  gospel  and  a  purer  church  than  the  world  bad 
yet  witnessed.  It  is  not  surprising  that  when  they  confronted 
the  great  themes  of  theological  truth,  with  a  fresh  yet  reverent 
eye,  they  should  think  of  them  freely.  The  independence  of 
each  local  church,  and  its  pastor,  the  entire  absence  in  the 
early  times  of  rule  or  dictation  on  the  part  of  superior  courts, 
the  unquestioning  deference  paid  by  each  parish  to  its  pastor, 
all  contributed  to  the  bold  and  reverent  thinking  which  have 
been  so  characteristic  of  the  New  England  theology. 

It  is  to  be  observed  also  that  though  this  theology  has  been 
proverbially  and  excessively  speculative  and  metaphysical,  it 
has  also  been  as  characteristically  practical  in  its  aims  and  its 
spirit  It  has  been  largely  controlled  by  the  experiences  and 
teachings  of  an  earnest  and  devoted  Christian  life.  Not  only 
has  it  been  a  believing,  but  it  has  been  an  eminently  spiritual 
theology,  and  from  the  first  to  the  last  it  has  brought  its  posi- 
tions and  conclusions  to  the  one  test :  how  they  stand  related 
to  an  exalted,  a  self-denying  and  an  aggressive  Christian  life. 
Some  of  its  characteristic  defects  may  be  traced  to  this  influence, 
but  these  render  its  presence  only  the  more  conspicuous. 

The  New  England  theology  and  the  New  England  way  of 
approaching  theology  may  of  late  have  been  modified  by  new 
influences.  Perhaps  it  were  more  just  to  say,  it  may  have  been 
enlarged  and  liberalized  by  additional  elements.  But  in  the 
readiness  with  which  it  has  taken  these  new  elements  into  its 
life  and  acknowledged  their  truth  and  importance,  it  has  shown 
the  rareness  of  its  docility  to  new  truth  from  any  quarter.  In 
the  single-heartedness  with  which  it  has  welcomed  new  ideas  it 
has  shown  a  singular  nobleness  of  mind.  Whether  it  shall 
be  superseded  or  modified  in  the  future,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
in  the  past  it  has  introduced  into  theological  thinking  a 
method,  and  a  freedom,  which  have  been  widely  felt  in  this 
and  other  countries,  and  without  which  theology  might  at 
this  moment  be  far  in  the  rear  as  compared  with  other 
sciences,  if  indeed  it  did  not  hang  as  a  millstone  upon 
the  enlightened  thinking  of  Christendom.      Whatever  New 
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England  has  accomplished  for  theology  has  been  inspired  by 
the  original  spirit  that  made  the  New  England  churches  free 
of  one  another's  control,  and  free  of  the  manifold  dictation 
and  intermeddling  of  ecclesiastical  tribunals  and  their  mana- 
gers, especially  when  these  arrogate  to  themselves  the  special 
functions  of  defenders  of  the  faith.  It  is  the  belief  of  not 
a  few,  who  also  believe  in  Christ  and  Christian  truth,  that 
theology  is  destined  still  further  to  improve  and  make  progress. 
Indeed  they  cannot  see  how  it  should  be  otherwise.  If  the- 
ology as  a  science  is  to  a  large  extent  constituted  of  elements 
that  are  derived  from  philosophy  on  the  one  side  and  criticism 
on  the  other,  then  as  these  sciences  are  perfected,  theology 
itself  must  inevitably  change,  and  change  for  the  better.  A 
system  of  church  order  which  provides  for  such  progress, 
while  yet  it  is  conservative  of  the  great  essentials  which  make 
theology  Christian,  deserves  the  gratitude  of  all  who  have  been 
blessed  by  its  light 

We  are  well  aware  that  we  shall  be  reminded  of  the  Unitarian 
defection  as  a  proof  of  the  weakness  of  its  polity  to  overcome 
or  eject  error.  When  we  point  to  Jonathan  Edwards  and 
Timothy  Dwight  as  examples  of  what  New  England  has  done 
for  theology,  we  shall  doubtless  be  pointed  in  turn  to  William 
E.  Channing  and  Theodore  Parker  as  examples  of  the  perils  to 
which  it  has  brought  Christian  truth.  To  this  we  reply  that 
the  Unitarian  movement  was  not  confined  to  the  New  England 
churches.  It  was  equally  powerful  and  perhaps  more  dangerous 
among  the  nationalists  of  Switzerland  and  Germany,  the  Mod- 
erates of  Scotland,  and  the  Arians  and  Socinians  of  the  Anglican 
Church.  Whether  it  were  better  that  it  should  be  concealed 
or  outspoken,  that  it  should  be  fostered  as  a  party  within  a 
church  or  separated  from  it  as  a  sect,  it  does  not  become  us 
to  argue.  We  know  this,  that  the  New  England  churches 
first  reasoned  against  these  errors,  and  then  renounced  them ; 
whether  wisely  in  all  cases,  or  charitably,  we  do  not  care  to 
affirm,  but  we  think  as  effectively  and  with  as  little  evil  as 
churches  of  any  other  polity  could  have  done  under  similar 
circumstances.  What  is  better  still,  they  have  learned  wisdom 
from  those  from  whom  they  were  compelled  to  dissent  most 
widely,  and  have  not  been  ashamed  to  state  and  defend  their 
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interpretations  of  Christian  truth  and  their  conceptions  of  the 
Christian  life  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  less  occasion  in  their 
opponents  to  object  against  them. 

Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  point  that  the  Calvinism  of  the 
New  England  theology  has  been  especially  offensive,  and 
brought  out  in  conspicuous  relief,  the  harsher  features  of  the 
Genevan  system.  It  were  far  more  true  to  say  of  it  that  it  has 
sought  to  reconcile  these  features  with  a  corrected  theory  of 
man's  nature,  and  a  more  logical  statement  of  doctrines  of 
God's  purpose  of  redemption.  Instead  of  resting  on  the 
philosophy  of  an  earlier  school,  it  insisted  on  opening  schools 
of  its  own  for  each  new  generation,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
follow  its  new  positions  to  their  logical  extremes.  Even  if 
these  extremes  now  and  then  offended  the  conscience  and 
better  judgment,  out  of  this  stubborn  faith  in  logic,  and 
unshaken  confidence  in  truth,  there  came  by  degrees  concep- 
tions of  theology  which  were  at  once  more  rational  in  their 
claims  upon  the  intellect,  more  acceptable  to  the  conscience  and 
the  moral  sensibilities  and  more  in  harmony  with  the  redeeming 
mission  of  the  merciful  Saviour.  Crude  and  harsh  as  some  of 
the  forms  of  New  England  Calvinism  may  have  been  in  their 
day,  in  some  of  their  aspects,  yet  when  viewed  as  successive 
stages' of  development  to  a  better  system,  they  fulfill  the  riddle 
of  Sampson,  "  Out  of  the  eater  came  forth  meat  and  out  of  the 
strong  came  forth  sweetness." 

We  have  no  objections  to  concede  that  in  the  progress  of 
these  discussions,  this  theology  was  at  times  conspicuously  para- 
doxical and  frightfully  metaphysical,  so  frightfully  at  times  as 
almost  to  overlook  the  personal  Christ  as  the  object  of  love  and 
faith  in  its  zeal  for  some  exact  or  acute  statement  of  doctrine. 
But  the  earnestness  of  its  search  for  truth  and  its  willingness  to 
follow  the  truth  wherever  it  may  lead  are  always  conspicuous. 

The  characteristic  features  of  the  New  England  churches  will 
only  be  imperfectly  understood  if  we  fail  to  interpret  them 
by  their  conceptions  of  the  Christian  life,  as  to  its  nature,  its 
beginning,  and  its  manifestations.  The  able  author  of  The  Great 
Awakening  has  very  pertinently  said  (p.  ix),  that  "  the  most 
important  practical  idea  which  then  received  increased  promin- 
ence and  power  was  the  idea  of  the  "  new  birth."    "  This  idea," 
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be  observes,  "  did  not  originate  witb  this  great  revival,  but  it  was 
held  by  the  original  settlers  of  New  England."  "They  believed 
that  when  a  man  is  "  born  again,"  a  change  is  wrought  in  him, 
of  which  it  is  possible  for  him  and  others  to  find  evidence,  that 
the  regenerate  differ  from  the  unregenerate  by  the  possession 
of  some  substantial  good  qualities,  which  must  show  themselves 
in  thought,  feeling,  and  conduct ;  and  they  felt  bound  to  treat 
all  as  unregenerate,  in  whom,  on  examination,  no  evidence  of 
Christain  piety  could  be  found.  They  therefore  admitted  none 
to  their  communion,  except  such  as  might  in  charitable  discre- 
tion be  considered  regenerate  persons."  (p.  31.) 

The  New  England  Congregationalists  were  distinguished  from 
the  other  Reformed  churches  in  this,  that  they  admitted  "none 
into  the  fellowship  of  their  church  but  saints  by  calling"  while 
all  the  others  admitted  to  membership  and  the  sacraments,  all 
baptized  persons  whose  lives  were  not  scandalous.  This  is  the 
explanation  of  most  of  those  peculiar  views  of  the  Christian 
life,  of  their  doctrine  of  a  conscious  conversion,  of  revivals  of 
religion,  of  their  high  and  yet  discouraging  standard  of  the 
inward  experience  and  outward  life,  as  also  of  their  half-way 
covenant  devices,  and  their  fearful  struggle  to  be  rid  of  them.  It 
partially  explains  their  views  of  church  organization  and  church 
government,  with  the  good  and  evil  which  have  come  from  both. 
First  of  all,  the  Christian  life  in  their  theory  and  expectations 
was  reserved  for  persons  who  had  reached  the  age  of  indepen- 
dent and  conscious  reflection,  and  was  ready  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  mature  manhood.  Though  it  was  not  denied 
that  elect  infants  might  be  sanctified  from  birth,  yet  the  evi- 
dences of  the  grace  were  allowed  only  in  some  rare  examples 
of  precocious  reflection  or  of  unnatural  sentimentality.  It  was 
not  believed  to  be  within  the  ordinary  methods  of  the  divine 
economy,  to  bring  young  persons  into  the  experiences  of  the 
Christian  life.  Indeed,  the  processes  themselves  were  esteemed 
so  intellectually  discriminating,  so  emotional,  so  exalted,  and  so 
thorough  in  their  effects  as  to  be  quite  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  but  mature  minds.  Except  under  the  miraculous  quick- 
ening of  an  extraordinary  revival,  no  youth  was  thought  to 
be  practically  capable  of  a  genuine  conversion  nor  in  any  case 
was  it  thought  that  the  process  itself  could  be  perfected  except 
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by  the  experiences  of  several  months.  Every  one  of  these 
experiences  was  also  liable  to  be  imitated  by  some  correspond- 
ing counterfeit  The  timid  and  self  suspecting  were  of  course 
the  slowest  to  believe  in  the  genuineness  of  their  own  experi- 
ences. The  confident  and  sanguine  might  be  hypocrites  and 
self-deceived,  but  they  would  rarely  know  it.  As  the  practi- 
cal result  the  "saints  by  calling,"  i.  e.  those  who  could  meet 
the  requisitions  of  this  rigid  censorship  from  without  and  within, 
would  be  comparatively  few  in  member,  and  with  the  utmost 
allowance  for  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  could  not  always 
be  expected  to  bear  their  honors  meekly.  The  children  and 
youth  of  Christian  parents  were  baptized  in  infancy,  in  the  hope 
that  when  the  time  for  their  conversion  would  render  it  possible, 
they  would  be  effectually  called,  or  if  they  should  be  early 
called  out  of  life,  the  grace  of  God  would  have  first  recreated 
the  evil  nature  which  they  had  inherited  from  Adam.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  with  such  views  of  the  nature,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  life,  that  a  great  majority  of  reputable 
people  born  of  Christian  parents,  reputable  in  their  lives,  wor- 
shiping God  in  their  households,  who  were  taught  that  God's 
call  to  them,  if  it  ever  should  come,  would  come  in  these 
protracted  and  thorough-going  experiences,  and  who  believed 
that  it  had  not  yet  come  in  such  a  fashion  to  themselves,  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  they  desired  to  be  connected  with  the 
privileges  of  the  Christian  church,  by  being  admitted  to  some 
sort  of  court  of  the  Gentiles,  such  as  was  first  provided  by 
the  doctrine  that  the  participation  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  in 
some  way  "a  converting  ordinance,"  for  which  was  finally  sub- 
stituted *•  the  Half-way  Covenant,"  by  which  on  certain  condi- 
tions the  heads  of  families  were  allowed  on  pledging  themselves 
to  certain  duties,  to  present  their  children  for  baptism.  This 
Half-way  Covenant  is  denounced  and  deplored  by  some  unhis- 
torical  critics  as  a  peculiarly  mischievous  device  which  grew 
out  of  the  temporary  provision  that  none  but  members  of  the 
church  should  be  allowed  to  vote.  It  is  far  more  rational  to 
explain  it  in  the  earnest  desire  of  many  who  could  not  endure 
the  severe  tests  of  genuine  conversion,  to  be  recognized  in  some 
way  as  waiting  for  salvation  to  themselves  and  their  house- 
holds.    The  status  they  desired  was  in  theory  the  same  as 
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bad  been  accorded  to  baptized  persons  in  every  one  of  the 
Reformed  churches  on  the  Continent  and  in  Great  Britain. 

The  churches  of  New  England  in  yielding  to  the  arrange- 
ment simply  fell  back  into  the  theory  and  practice  which  had 
been  universally  adopted  in  the  church  till  that  time.  Their 
abandonment  of  it  was  simultaneous  with  the  Great  Reviving 
in  England  and  America,  which  took  various  forms  and  names 
in  those  countries  and  in  Germany.  Its  introduction  into  New 
England  was  an  almost  inevitable  protest  of  human  nature 
against  the  overstrained  and  defective  conceptions  of  the  Chris- 
tian life,  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  All  honor  should 
be  rendered  to  the  churches  of  New  England  for  insisting  so 
earnestly  upon  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  Christian  life,  as  against 
any  priestly  absolution  of  the  conscience  or  sacramentarian 
cleansing  of  the  heart  To  one  who  rightly  estimates  the  fearful 
power  of  practical  heresies  of  this  nature  to  work  mischief  to  the 
souls  of  men,  the  attractions  with  which  such  heresies  continue 
to  array  themselves  to  the  senses  and  the  imagination,  and  the 
subtle  certainty  of  the  poison  which  they  emit,  no  words  can 
be  too  strong  to  express  the  honor  which  all  Christian  men 
should  pay  to  those  who  at  such  cost  and  with  such  tenacity 
insisted  on  the  truth,  that  "  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat 
and  drink  but  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost"  But  we  may  not  deny,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
views  of  the  New  England  churches  in  respect  to  the  nature 
and  tests  of  the  Christian  life  and  the  conditions  of  entering  it 
or  making  progress  in  it  were  seriously  defective.  It  was  no 
slight  error  to  substitute  for  personal  faith  in  a  living  person 
an  intellectual  assent  to  a  system  of  metaphysical  propositions, 
to  insist  on  submission  to  what  was  called  the  sovereign  will 
of  God  in  saving  or  destroying,  in  place  of  relenting  gratitude, 
to  the  God  "  who  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved  and  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth."  It  was  no  trifling  misconception 
of  the  spiritual  nature  of  this  kingdom  which  practically  taught 
that  little  children  should  not  be  suffered  to  come  to  the  Christ 
who  had  bidden  them,  and  to  hold  up  impossible  and  undesirable 
refinements  of  spiritual  experience  as  the  only  grounds  of  Christ- 
ian joy  and  hope.  These  misconceptions  have  to  a  great  extent 
been  outlived  and  discarded.     But  there  are  many  yet  living 
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from  whose  young  hearts  they  shut  out  the  brightness  of  their 
life,  not  a  few  for  whom  they  covered  the  earth  with  gloom,  and 
invested  death  and  the  future  world  with  anything  but  the 
hope  which  the  gospel  reveals  to  the  earnest  and  honest  soul. 
The  New  England  churches  are  to  be  honored  for  the  purity 
of  their  conceptions  of  the  Christian  life  so  far  as  they  were 
true ;  they  are  not  the  less  to  be  honored  that  they  have  out- 
grown these  misconceptions  so  far  as  they  were  either  defective 
or  false.  We  have  nothing  but  honor  for  the  spiritual  concep- 
tions of  the  Christian  life  which  they  cherished  and  enjoined, 
and  nothing  but  regret  for  the  unnatural  tests  by  which  they 
judged  of  its  evidences  and  manifestations  in  themselves  and 
others. 

We  find  ourselves  arrested  midway  in  the  course  of  these 
somewhat  rambling  thoughts,  which  make  no  pretension  to  an 
exhaustive  discussion  of  their  theme. 

We  offer  no  excuse  for  confining  them  thus  far  to  New 
England,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  inasmuch  as  in  New  Eng- 
land Congregationalism  has  had  the  opportunity  to  show  its 
strength  and  weakness  it  may  reasonably  be  praised  and  con- 
demned for  what  it  has  done  or  failed  to  do  in  the  community 
which  it  first  moulded  and  for  a  long  time  controlled.  Perhaps 
it  may  achieve  better  results  under  other  circumstances.  It 
certainly  will  not  if  its  friends  are  unwilling  to  concede  that  it 
is  not  already  perfect  in  its  conceptions  of  the  church,  of  Chris- 
tian theology,  the  Christian  life  and  its  ethical  and  social  aims 
and  actions,  or  if  they  are  unwilling  to  study  its  past  history 
in  the  light  of  its  failures  and  its  defects,  as  well  as  in  the  light 
of  its  services  and  its  triumphs.  It  will  be  time  to  forcast  its 
future  when  we  have  done  justice  to  its  past. 
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Abticle  VL— SOME  CONTRIBUTIONS  WHICH  THE  WEST 
MAT  BE  EXPECTED  TO  MAKE  TO  THE  CONGRE- 
GATIONALISM OF  THE  FUTURE. 

I  ah  not  unmindful  of  the  remark  of  George  Eliot,  that  no 
man  exposes  himself  to  such  gratuitous  obloquy  as  he  who  sets 
up  for  a  prophet :  I  am  ready  reverently  to  say  with  Isaac  New- 
ton, Hypotheses  rum  Jingo:  at  the  same  time,  the  men  whose 
boat  is  carried  rapidly  on  in  the  strong  current  of  the  river, 
have  a  justification  in  looking  for  what  is  before  them,  and 
venturing  judgments  with  reference  to  what  is  yet  unseen,  that 
might  not  be  accorded  to  those  who  are  drifting  quietly 
on  the  bosom  of  the  broad  and  placid  lake.  And  when  the 
stream  takes  on  the  character  of  rapids,  the  canoe-man  must 
in  very  self-preservation  look  steadily  ahead,  must  measure  the 
force  and  direction  of  the  dashing  currents,  must  with  an 
almost  prophetic  eye  discover  concealed  rocks,  must  promptly 
estimate  probabilities,  and  make  from  time  to  time  decisive 
choices. 

This  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  is  the  condition  of  life  in  the 
West  Indeed  it  is  more  or  less  true  to-day  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. The  fruit  of  seed  long  sown  is  ripening.  Ideas  and  insti- 
tutions once  honored  have  lost  their  power;  and  new  ones  are 
taking  their  place,  the  influence  of  which  is  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined. It  is  enough  to  observe  that  to  the  West  lies  San  Fran- 
cisco, with  her  Sand  Lots,  and  to  the  East,  Fall  Kiver.  Busi- 
ness in  all  departments  is  undergoing  great  changes.  New 
lines  of  trade  are  opening ;  new  methods  are  introduced ;  ten 
years  of  business  life  are  now  a  generation;  and  the  boy  who 
learned  a  trade  from  his  father  has  to  learn  it  anew  of  his  elder 
brother. 

It  is  far  from  being  unwarrantable,  therefore,  to  look  for 
modifications  more  or  less  important  in  the  institutions  of  reli- 
gion. A  religious  denomination  is  both  a  set  of  principles  and 
a  group  of  institutions.  These  as  they  exist  at  any  given  time 
are  the  sura  of  their  own  history,  they  are  the  product  of  a  long 
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experience  of  need  and  of  supply.  All  else  changes,  why  should 
a  religions  denomination  be  expected  to  stand  still,  or  to  live  in 
its  past?  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  venture  the  sug- 
gestion of  some  changes  that  may  be  looked  for  in  our  own 
denomination,  as  the  result  of  its  life  at  the  West 

Let  us  treat  it  in  the  three  departments  of  Polity,  Doctrine, 
and  Life. 

First,  as  to  Polity ;  the  indications  are  that  our  development 
will  be  in  the  line  of  a  compacter  organization  and  of  a  stricter 
conservatism.     This  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  It  may  be  looked  for  as  the  influence  of  a  natural  reaction. 
With  the  planting  of  every  western  community  there  begins 

a  profound  disintegration  of  society:  people  are  strangely 
thrown  together;  much  has  to  be  mutually  conceded ;  old  hab- 
its are  largely  laid  aside,  and  before  they  can  be  effectively 
resumed,  they  have  fallen  into  entire  disuse.  The  growth  of 
these  communities  unfortunately  is  not  a  growth  in  what  makes 
for  righteousness.  The  extremes  meet ;  Bismarck  and  Chicago, 
Mandan  and  Milwaukee  are  in  morals  nearer  to  one  another 
than  either  is  to  many  an  intervening  town.  They  mark  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  line  along  which  we  are  develop- 
ing. Look  in  either  direction  and  you  see  what  the  battle  is, 
that  must  be  waged  with  disorder,  vice,  socialism,  Sabbath 
breaking,  and  crime. 

An  inevitable  reaction  from  this  state  of  social  disintegration 
will  tend  to  make  the  churches  more  conservative.  It  was  so 
when  social  corruption  in  the  seventh  century  pushed  the  church 
to  popery  and  monasticism,  and  again  in  the  seventeenth, 
when  the  profligacy  of  England  under  the  Stuarts  gave  rise  to 
the  stern  severities  of  the  Puritans.  Deep  lying  forces  of 
human  nature  assert  themselves,  and  whatever  her  theories,  a 
pure  church,  a  church  that  values  her  life,  will  under  similar 
circumstances  tend  to  a  stricter  rather  than  to  a  looser  adminis- 
tration of  her  polity. 

2.  To  this  tendency  the  large  infusion  of  new  material  orig- 
inally un-Congregational,  will  contribute. 

We  derive  no  small  part  of  our  denominational  growth  from 
the  best  material  of  other  denominations  that  comes  to  the 
West    Some  respectable  communions  li  ke  the  Dutch  Reformed, 
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have  no  churches  of  their  own ;  and  some  like  the  Quakers,  but 
few  in  the  newer  West  Earnest  Christians  of  such  connec- 
tion are  very  likely  therefore  to  find  a  home  with  us.  Some 
belonging  to  denominations  as  widely  diffused  as  our  own  are 
drawn  to  us  by  the  accident  of  contiguity,  or  the  bond  of  new 
acquaintanceship ;  some  cast  their  lot  with  ours  as  the  result  of 
the  deliberate  conviction  that  there  is  that  in  our  freer  polity 
that  best  adapts  itself  to  the  exigencies  of  western  life ;  and  not 
a  few  come  attracted  by  the  high  standard  of  intellectual 
acquirement  it  has  always  been  our  privilege  and  aim  to  main- 
tain. To  these  might  be  added  those  who  out  of  the  tide  of 
foreign  immigration  that  is  seeking  to  establish  a  "New  Nor- 
way" in  Minnesota,  drop  into  our  communion  in  their  desire  to 
become  more  distinctively  American ;  a  number  as  yet  com- 
paratively small,  but  which  may  be  expected  to  increase  as  the 
years  go  by,  bringing  to  us  some  of  the  new  blood  that  is 
already  beginning  to  tell  so  powerfully  upon  the  physical  and 
political  life  of  the  State,  and  the  influence  of  which  upon  our 
churches  it  is  perhaps  too  early  to  estimate. 

These  new  comers  cannot  be  expected  to  be  governed  simply 
by  the  precedents  of  "  historic  Congregationalism."  They  seek 
strength  and  efficiency.  In  common  with  the  rest  of  us,  many 
of  them  are  sick  of  looseness  and  scandal  They  may  be 
counted  upon  therefore  to  throw  the  weight  of  their  influence 
on  the  side  of  that  compactness  of  organization  and  conserva- 
tism of  administration  which  will  give  largest  promise  of  secur- 
ing prompt  and  efficient  discipline.  They  will  not  be  much 
deterred  by  the  charge  of  Presbyterianizing,  or  Methodizing, 
or  Episcopizing.  These  terms  are  not  good  to  conjure  with  to 
them. 

That  the  introduction  of  this  element  may  exercise  a  power- 
ful influence  upon  our  future  is  proved  by  a  reference  to  the 
effect  which  fifty  years  ago  the  introduction  of  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  Congregational  blood  into  the  Presbyterian  churches  of 
the  Middle  States  brought  about  in  the  development  of  the  New 
School  party  and  the  consequent  important  modifications  of  the 
after  life  of  that  distinguished  body  of  Christians.  We  may 
have  exalted  ideas  of  the  self-maintaining  powers  of  the  leaven 
of  pure  Congregationalism,  but  when  the  amount  of  champagne 
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drunk  in  the  United  States  is  greater  than  the  entire  product 
of  the  vineyards  of  France,  it  becomes  all  who  care  for  its 
purity  to  keep  an  eye  to  the  apple  orchards  of  New  Jersey. 

3.  There  is  another  influence  working  in  the  same  direction, 
which  perhaps  will  not  be  so  readily  recognized,  but  which  is 
none  the  less  real,  namely,  the  fact  that  the  western  spirit  is 
essentially  autocratic. 

This  is  the  land,  of  pure  democracy.  As  said  the  Bishop  of 
Armagh,  here  "one  man  is  as  good  as  another,  and  a  deal  bet- 
ter too."  We  seldom  inquire  about  antecedents,  and  a  man 
counts  for  just  what  he  can  do.  Any  one  can  take  the  lead 
who  proves  himself  competent.  But  this  leads  to  centraliza- 
tion and  autocracy.  It  is  especially  manifest,  for  example,  in 
business  affairs.  Railways,  mills,  stores  tend  more  and  more 
to  fall  under  the  management  of  single  minds.  The  "  Bailway 
King,"  as  he  is  called,  is  the  type.  One  man,  he  generally  a 
trained  and  competent  one  it  is  true,  becomes  the  controlling 
power,  assumes  all  responsibility,  and  makes  all  decisions. 
The  other  parties  in  interest  either  gladly  consent  to  the 
arrangement,  believing  it  to  their  advantage,  or  are  compelled 
to  accept  the  rule  of  the  stronger.  In  some  classes  of  stock 
corporations  this  is  carried  to  such  an  extreme  that  not  only 
has  the  minority  no  voice,  they  are  considered  a  hostile  body, 
with  no  interests  which  the  ruling  power  is  bound  to  respect. 
Political  economists  have  pointed  out  the  danger  of  this  ten- 
dency; my  only  duty  is  to  call  attention  to  it  as  one  just  now 
undergoing  rapid  development  Gigantic  combinations  of 
monied  interests  are  making  in  all  directions,  and  they  are  in* 
variably  under  the  active  and  uncontrolled  management  of  some 
one  man.  The  autocratic  method  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  essential  to  success.  We  have  grown  impatient  of  many 
councillors,  of  deliberation  and  of  what  are  called  roundabout 
ways.  This  state  of  things  cannot  fail  to  have  its  influence 
upon  the  churches.  It  will  insensibly  impel  all  the  denomina- 
tions to  a  greater  compactness,  to  the  entrusting  of  large  powers 
to  individuals,  and  then  to  holding  them  to  strict  account. 

4  The  effect  of  the  experiment  of  union  churches,  and  of  an 
irregular  ministry  has  been  to  emphasize  the  value  of  denomi- 
national life,  and  of  strictness  in  its  administration. 
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So  general  has  been  the  experience  that  now  it  goes  without 
saying,  that  a  union  church  either  is  quickly  swallowed  up  by 
the  compacter  denomination  represented  in  its  membership,  as 
has  been  the  history  of  so  many  Presbyterio-Congregational 
churches,  or  it  struggles  along,  belonging  to  nobody,  fighting 
off  everybody,  eventually  to  perish  by  force  of  its  very  isola- 
tion. They  have  been  tried  with  every  advantage  of  circum- 
stance and  of  enthusiastic  advocacy,  and  it  may  be  now  recorded 
they  have  as  a  general  movement  hopelessly  failed.  Without 
making  invidious  distinctions,  the  mild-mannered  Congrega- 
tional lamb  has  done  its  full  duty  in  lying  down  inside  the 
sectarian  lion,  and  may,  until  the  millenium,  be  justly  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  further  experiment.  Denominational 
comity  will  be  fouud  in  leaving  new  fields  to  one  denomina- 
tion or  the  other,  and  not  in  making  two  bites  of  a  cherry,  or  in 
compromising  on  a  church  that  is  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  "good 
red  herring."  The  result  of  the  experiment,  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned  is,  I  am  satisfied,  to  emphasize  the  value  of  our 
denominational  fellowship  and  polity. 

This  is  even  truer  of  the  irregular  ministry.  The  work  has 
been  so  large  and  we  so  far  one  from  another  that  we  have 
been  glad  to  receive  and  adopt  any  fellow-laborer,  no  matter 
whether  he  had  ecclesiastical  standing  and  regular  credentials 
or  not  A  not  over  long,  but  sufficiently  instructive  experi- 
ence, blazed  with  parishes  divided  and  churches  emasculated 
or  destroyed,  and  with  scandal  that  in  some  communities  has 
left  all  ministerial  character  for  some  time  to  come  discredited, 
has  I  believe  conclusively  taught  that  a  careful  administration 
of  our  polity  with  reference  to  ministerial  standing  and  disci- 
pline, is  essential  to  the  permanent  life  and  usefulness  of  the 
churches. 

These  four  considerations  seem  to  show  with  something  of 
certainty  that  in  the  matter  of  polity  the  tendency  of  the  denom- 
ination in  the  West  must  be  toward  a  compacter  organization 
and  a  stricter  conservatism.  This  I  hold  is  not  in  the  least 
inconsistent  with  a  vigorous  and  aggressive  development,  as 
the  history  and  present  condition  of  the  compacter  denomina- 
tions, as  Methodism  for  example,  conclusively  shows.  Our 
polity  is  both  the  polity  of  the  people  and  of  the  country  ;  it  is 
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entirely  in  the  line  of  the  rapid  development  going  on  about  us, 
educational,  social,  and  political ;  it  has  nothing  to  fear  except 
inefficient  working. 

We  pass  now  to  the  matter  of  Doctrine.  The  West  is  little 
prepared  to  make  any  direct  contribution  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
denomination,  as  the  result  of  scholastic  research.  We  lack 
the  two  essentials,  libraries  and  scholarly  surroundings.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  prairie  is  as  yet  too  free  from  the  odor  of 
parchment  Many  an  Eastern  man  will  say  of  us  as  the  Eng- 
lish poet  Clough  said  at  Harvard  twenty-five  years  ago:  "I 
admire  all  this  Yankee  enterprise,  this  marvelous  push  and  pro- 
gress, but  if  one  would  drink  deeply  of  ancient  knowledge  he 
must  go  nearer  the  source.    I  can  teach  these  Yankees  Greek." 

Nevertheless,  the  West  may  yet  make  its  contribution  to  the 
developed  doctrine  of  the  churches.  If  it  does  it  will  be  in  the 
form  of  a  modification  of  doctrine,  through  the  department  of 
applied  Theology.  This  may  be  looked  for  in  the  following 
directions:  First,  in  a  growing  demand  for  foundation  truths, 
an  exaltation  of  the  great  themes  of  God,  of  providence,  of 
prayer,  of  forgiveness.  Pastor  Monod  said  at  the  recent  Pan- 
Presbyterian  Assembly  in  Edinburgh :  "  In  Scotland  you  are 
debating  whether  or  not  you  will  sing  hymns  in  church.  In 
France  we  are  discussing  whether  or  not  there  is  a  God." 

Some  things  in  our  surroundings  tend  to  turn  us  toward  the 
profounder  themes  of  religion.  In  daily  life  at  the  West,  so 
much  thought  is  given  to  trivial  and  passing  events,  we  live  so 
much  in  the  newspaper  and  on  the  street,  that  I  believe  an 
intellectual  reaction  may  be  counted  upon  that  will  demand  the 
discussion  of  the  stronger  themes  of  religion  in  the  pulpit 
The  people  will  grow  in  their  hunger  for  them.  We  may  be 
able  to  make  no  contribution  to  religious  thought  in  the  way 
of  fine  discrimination ;  we  may  produce  perhaps  no  new  theory 
of  the  atonement  or  of  miracles ;  but  the  atonement  as  a  fact, 
and  God's  efficient  presence  and  overruling  power  in  the  world 
He  has  made  will  be  exalted.  And  this  exaltation  of  funda- 
mental truth  may  amount  of  itself  to  a  contribution  to  theol- 
ogy.    Emphasis  is  thought,  no  less  than  is  definition. 

2d.  The  tendency  of  western  religious  life  will,  I  believe,  be 
found  to  be  adverse  to  heresy;  and  this  will  have  a  positive 
doctrinal  value. 

VOL.  iil  9 
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Heresy  has  two  sources,  speculative  thought  and  looseness  of 
life.  I  have  shown  that  per  force  of  a  natural  reaction  from 
the  prevaleut  looseness  of  surrounding  life  the  western  churches 
that  survive  may  be  expected  to  maintain  high  standards.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  stress  of  daily  life  that  is  upon  our  churches, 
the  necessity  of  using  all  their  forces  to  keep  ahead  of  the 
on-rushing  tide  about  them,  does  not  leave  to  western  Christ- 
ians much  time  for  abstract  speculation. 

When  the  government  engineers  first  survey  the  prairie  they 
set  the  section  stakes  a  mile  apart  as  nearly  as  they  can. 
When  the  country  comes  to  be  settled  up,  and  the  land  subdi- 
vided, errors  of  course  are  found.    A  wise  law  requires  that 
when  a  mistake  has  been  made  the  section  stake  shall  not  be 
moved  the  full  distance  to  right  or  left,  as  the  case  may  be,  but 
that  the  error  shall  be  equally  divided  between  the  owners  on 
opposite  sides.     This  does  not  establish  the  ideal  line,  but  it  is 
a  working  rule  that  is  found  to  secure  general  justice  and  meet 
the  need  of  the  hour.     When  the  original  survey  was  in  pro- 
gress it  was  of  more  importance  that  the  stake  should  be  driven, 
and  the  consequent  settlement  of  the  land  allowed  to  go  on, 
than  that  time  be  taken  to  determine  once  for  all  the  exact 
corner.     Indeed  it  was  imperative.     Something  must  be  fixed. 
Subsequent  discrepancies,  should  they  appear,  can  be  adjusted. 
Possible  loss  to  the  individual,  or  want  of  symmetry  in  the 
plotting,  are  of  far  less  consequence  than  immediate  facilities 
for  making  homes.     Our  churches  will  insist  upon  having  the 
corner  stakes  driven   somewhere.     They  are    demanding  of 
their  teachers  belief,  and  not  question.     They  are  likely  to  be 
more  tolerant  even  of  definite  error  than  they  are  of  wavering 
and  hesitancy ;  the  one  has  immediate  use,  the  other  has  none; 
This  will  perhaps  lead  to  impatience  of  heresy  and  heretics, 
and  our  need  of  caution  will  be  on  the  side  of  over  straightness. 
The  danger  then  will  be  lest  history  repeat  itself,  and  as  in 
Germany  under  like  pressure,  our  churches  come  to  be  distin- 
guished by  a  high  and  dry  orthodoxy,  which  represses  its  own 
life  like  a  straight  jacket,  and  cuts  the  bonds  of  sympathy, 
through  which  it  might  hope  for  influence  upon  the  world. 
The  constricting  bands  of  a  seemingly  necessary  conservatism 
sometimes  develop  an  expulsive  force,  through  which  the  life- 
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giving  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  and  the  high  ardor  of  young  con- 
secration are  squeezed  out  The  warning  words  of  the  venera- 
ble Dorner  are  then  for  us :  "  Whosoever  at  a  crisis  when  the 
church  is  called  upon  to  quit  an  old  path,  and  to  enter  upon  a 
new  sphere,  both  of  thought  and  speech,  persists  in  keeping  to 
the  old,  will  be  left  behind  by  orthodoxy ;  and  not  the  firmest 
confidence  in  the  justice  of  his  own  position,  nor  the  strongest 
authorities  of  former  pges  can  save  an  orthodoxy  so  obsolete 
from  bearing  an  ambiguous  and  doubtful  character.  In  the 
judgment  of  history,  a  man  may  become  heterodox  through 
orthodoxy.  Whoso  seeks  to  eternize  a  particular  mode  of 
thought  [the  first  surveyor's  section  stake],  which  has  been 
merely  experimentally  adopted,  by  the  restlessly  self -develop- 
ing spirit  of  the  church,  may  easily  miss  its  true  significance, 
and  thus  prove  faithless  to  it  through  very  persistency  and  lack 
of  freedom."* 

The  devout  Bengel  had  already  said  to  his  own  countrymen : 
"It  is  easy  for  those  who  are  content  to  live  on  like  the  rest  of 
the  world  to  be  orthodox.  They  believe  what  was  believed 
before  them,  and  never  trouble  themselves  with  testing  it  But 
when  a  soul  is  anxious  about  the  truth,  and  would  deal  with  it 
as  with  a  precious  jewel,  things  are  not  quite  so  easy.  How 
wrong  is  it  then  to  rush  upon  such  sensitive  souls,  to  cross- 
question,  to  gag  and  stun  them,  when  we  ought  on  the  con- 
trary to  give  them  liberty  of  speech,  that  they  may  gain  confi- 
dence, and  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  aright"f 

As  a  guide  in  our  practice  in  dealing  with  the  matter  of 
heresy  and  dissent  in  the  future,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
adopt  the  principle  hammered  out  by  sharp  controversy  in  the 
church  of  Scotland,  and  thus,  stated  by  Norman  Macleod :  "  A 
practical  solution,  if  not  a  logical  one,  is  to  be  found  on  the  one 
hand  in  common  sense  and  spiritual  tact  and  Christian  honor 
on  the  part  of  those  who  with  doubts  and  difficulties  desire  to 
remain  in  the  church,  and  that  from  no  selfish  motive ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  by  the  exercise  of  the  same  gifts  and  graces 
toward  such  individuals  on  the  part  of  the  church.  Hence- 
forth we  shall  keep  our  Confession,  with  power  to  depose  on 

•  History  of  (he  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  vol  iii,  109. 
f  Doner's  History  of  Protestant  Doctrine,  vol  ii.T  228. 
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any  point  of  difference,  yet  determining  in  each  individual  case 
what  point  or  degree  of  difference,  a  great  gain."* 

8d.  It  is  still  possible  that  the  West  may  make  some  contri- 
butions to  exact  thought,  may  possibly  speak  some  words  that 
shall  live. 

It  matters  not  what  or  where  a  church  is,  Calvinistic  or 
Arminian,  Old  School  or  New  School,  in  the  East  or  in  the 
West,  it  must  have  a  working  theology.  It  may  be  cumber- 
some like  an  old-fashioned  quartz  mill,  it  may  be  hard  to  man- 
age, and  have  a  fatal  tendency  not  to  mind  the  helm,  to  uyaw" 
and  go  sidewise  like  a  flat-bottomed  schooner  and  the  German 
language,  f  but  it  must  work,  else  the  church  will  die.  Neces- 
sity is  the  mother  of  invention,  no  less  in  theology  than  in 
mechanics,  and  the  prospect  is  that  the  section  of  the  country 
which  learning  from  its  new  necessities,  has  given  to  the  world 
a  new  system  of  agriculture,  and  a  new  and  original  set  of 
implements  with  which  to  do  its  farming,  may,  under  like 
stress  of  need,  strike  out  some  statements  that  will  be  valuable 
in  theology. 

It  may  not  come  in  the  form  of  a  definition  of  Inspiration, 
the  result  of  a  fresh  recension  of  Old  Testament  quotations  as 
used  in  the  New,  or  of  a  profound  study  of  the  Pentateuch,  but 
will  yet,  as  the  outcome  of  personal  experience,  tell  what  the 
Bible  really  is.  It  may  not  split  hairs  over  the  substans  of  the 
soul,  yet  it  may  say  something  of  the  certainty  of  eternal  life. 
It  may  not  frame  an  acceptable  substitute  for  the  Athanasian 
creed,  but  it  will  have  seen  enough  of  the  depravity  of  the 
human  heart  to  be  not  afraid  to  use  the  word  hell.  It  may 
not  invent  a  parallel  term  for  Hbmoousion,  nor  furnish  a  new 
illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  but  it  may  yet  so 
present  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  as  essential  to  salva- 
tion, that  some  souls  otherwise  unreached  may  believe  and  live. 
There  is  reason  to  hope  that  out  of  our  work,  if  not  of  our 
study,  will  come  that  personal  and  exact  knowledge  of 
Christ  that  was  promised  to  those  who  do  his  will.  For  the 
heart  and  the  life  are  no  less  open  doors  to  his  fellowship  than 
is  the  intellect  Irenaeus  and  Columba  and  Bernard  have  con- 
tributed their  part  to  the  witness  of  Jesus,  no  less  than  have 
Origen  and  Athanasius  and  Anselm. 

*  Life  of  Norman  Macleod,  vol.  ii.  f  James  Russell  Lowell. 
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4.  Once  more,  the  West  may  contribute  something  to  the 
theology  of  the  future  by  the  importance  it  is  forced  to  attach 
to  concrete  rather  than  abstract  statements  of  truth. 

Not  but  that  such  doctrines  as  original  sin,  election,  predes- 
tination, and  divine  decrees  are  recognized  as  having  their 
value,  but  our  surroundings  and  the  work  we  have  to  do  leads 
to  our  making  more  of  guilt,  for  example,  personal  and  unfor- 
given,  rather  than  as  sin  originated  in  Adam ;  of  God's  love  for 
the  sinner,  of  salvation,  individual  and  real  in  Jesus,  of  constant 
fellowship  with  Christ,  and  of  practical  righteousness.  The 
Conferences  of  Frederick  Faber  and  of  F6nelon,  are  a  contribu- 
tion to  theology,  no  less  than  the  sermons  of  Henry  Liddon 
and  of  Prof.  Shedd ;  the  hymns  of  Charles  Wesley,  no  less 
than  the  definitions  of  Julius  Muller. 

There  remains  only  to  speak  of  the  influence  of  the  West 
upon  the  Christian  Life  of  the  Future.  Here  the  field  is  more 
open.  New  problems  present  themsslves,  new  exigencies  arise, 
new  difficulties  are  to  be  met  daily.  This  is  recognized  on  all 
hands,  and  men  are  largely  free  to  decide  for  themselves,  or  to 
develop  methods  to  suit  the  present  need.  As  a  consequence, 
there  is  in  the  life  of  our  churches  a  great  waste  of  force,  and 
great  lack  of  systematic  efficiency.  Everything  is  tried  tenta- 
tively, as  an  experiment  Our  communities  change  so  rap- 
idly that  we  profit  little  by  accumulated  experience  or  by  disci- 
pline What  esprit-du-cvrps  there  is,  is  rather  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  hour,  than  the  zeal  of  long-tried  fellowship.  We  are  an 
army  so  heavily  and  rapidly  recruited  that  there  are  not  vete- 
rans enough  to  keep  up  the  morale.  We  have  plenty  of  busy 
churches,  but  we  cannot  be  expected  to  furnish  many  ideal 
working  churches.  It  is  easier  for  ns  to  meet  single  exigencies 
than  it  is  to  maintain  steady,  healthful,  systematic  activity. 
We  may  pause  to  remark,  that  Mr.  Moody  is  a  product  of  the 
West;  bnt  Mr.  Moody  only  attained  his  largest  usefulness 
when  he  studied  models  furnished  him  from  England  and  the 
East  And  at  his  advice  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion of  Chicago  has  changed  its  methods  fundamentally,  and 
been  remodeled  upon  the  plan  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  of  New  York. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  three  directions  in  which  the  western 
churches  may  affect  the  Christian  Life  of  the  future. 
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First,  in  contributing  to  it  something  of  energy. 

This  is  a  characteristic  of  the  West,  in  many  directions ;  it 
cannot  fail  to  have  its  influence  in  matters  religious.  Two  cir- 
cumstances will  contribute  to  this — one,  the  large  part  that 
young  people  play  in  the  life  of  our  churches — the  other,  the 
general  activity  of  our  membership.  The  prominence  of  the 
young  people  is  often  a  matter  of  necessity.  Our  communi- 
ties are  young,  and  they  must  use  such  material  as  they  have. 
Young  people  are  put  into  the  offices  of  the  church,  and  often 
bear  a  large  part  of  its  responsibilities.  This  can  hardly  fail  to 
have  an  influence  in  developing  vigorous  traits  of  religious  life. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  general  activity  of  our  church  mem- 
bers.  In  the  older  churches  of  the  East,  a  few  church  mem- 
bers do  better  work,  but  in  almost  all  western  churches  all  have 
to  do  something.  A  vineyard  in  which  all  the  roots  are  grow- 
ing will  need  a  good  deal  of  pruning  and  training.  It  may 
not  bear  the  greatest  amount  of  fruit,  but  it  will  be  character- 
ized by  a  rank  and  vigorous  life. 

Second.  I  do  not  think  it  can  yet  be  surely  said  that  western 
Christianity  is  going  to  be  broader  and  more  humanitarian  than 
that  at  the  East 

It  is  true  that  in  many  places  at  the  East  the  distinction 
between  class  and  class  in  society  has  come  to  be  very  marked. 
Particular  churches  are  often  quite  aloof  from  masses  of  the 
people  who  live  about  them,  and  much  of  the  work  that  is  done 
for  outsiders  is  done  from  above  downwards.  It  is  largely 
restricted  to  mission  and  charitable  work,  and  more  or  less 
closely  connected  with  ministering  to  those  who  are  on  the 
verge  of  temporal  want,  or  are  positively  vicious.  This  state 
of  things  has  not  yet  appeared  prominently  at  the  West  The 
occasion  has  not  yet  offered.  Our  towns  are  new,  and  the 
poorer  classes  have  as  yet  hardly  come  to  exist  among  us  as 
distinct  and  permanent  parts  of  the  body  politic  But  it  is  not 
safe  to  say  that  a  true  humanity,  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  with 
all  men,  as  all  alike  needing  Christ  and  loved  of  Christ,  will 
prove  stronger  here  than  elsewhere. 

Some  things  are  encouraging.  The  contributions  of  western 
churches  to  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  world  are  steadily 
increasing,  and  individual  cases  of  large  and  liberal-minded 
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beneficence  are  appearing.  The  Woman's  Board  of  Missions 
of  the  Interior  has  made  for  itself  a  distinguished  record,  and 
already  the  children  of  western  homes  are  becoming  well 
known  in  foreign  missionary  fields.  The  constant  presence  of 
feeble  churches  and  of  new  communities  on  our  own  frontier,  a 
state  of  things  likely  to  continue  for  a  long  time,  may  also  be 
looked  to  to  develop  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  disinterested 
benevolence.  But  it  must,  nevertheless,  be  recognized  that 
powerful  forces  are  at  work  in  our  midst,  and  that  with  the 
increase  of  wealth  and  luxury  and  refinement  will  come  the 
inevitable  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  churches  to  represent 
only  the  well-to-do  classea  The  day  has  not  come  perhaps 
when  an  officer  of  a  western  church  will  say :  "  We  do  not 
want  hostlers  and  stable  boys  here.  This  church  was  not  built 
for  such."  But  western  Christians  have  much  to  do  if  with  the 
growing  size  and  prominence  of  their  churches,  the  idea  does 
not  get  abroad  among  the  middle  and  poorer  classes  that  that 
feeling  exists.  The  circumstances  in  which  we  as  Christians 
find  ourselves,  have  done  much  to  broaden  our  sympathies  and 
keep  down  class  distinctions.  It  is  for  the  churches  and  Chris- 
tians themselves  to  determine  whether  this  shall  be  true  of  our 
future. 

Thirdly,  and  most  important  of  all,  I  believe  that  in  reac- 
tion from  the  tendencies  of  the  life  about  us,  our  churches  may 
be  expected  to  develop  higher  standards  of  moral  conduct. 

Society  in  the  West  is  not  only  tolerating  but  widely  adopt- 
ing, without  rebuke  and  without  shame,  a  freedom  and  loose- 
ness of  life  that  is  fast  becoming  characteristic.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  this  tendency,  which  by  virtue  of  the  forces  at  work  in 
oar  midst,  will  surely  go  on  faster  and  further,  our  churches 
must  do  one  of  two  things,  either  compromise  and  conform,  in 
which  case  they  will  assuredly  lose  their  influence  and  be  swal- 
lowed np,  or  else  assume  a  position  of  rebuke  and  resistance. 
This  will  brace  up  and  exalt  the  value  of  the  individual  Chris- 
tian character.  It  will  tend  not  only  to  make  it  consistent  but 
exemplary.  Our  honored  ex-superintendent  of  Home  Missions 
in  Minnesota  has  recently  said  that,  as  the  result  of  his  long 
experience,  extending  over  the  first  quarter  century  of  the  his- 
tory of  oar  churches  in  this  State,  he  is  convinced  that  the 
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11  Congregational  Church  is  the  poorest  church  in  the  world  to 
get  along  without  piety."  Other  denominations  can  look  to 
the  strength  of  their  system  to  maintain  them  when  the  life 
within  is  thin  and  cold.  We  h*ve  no  such  sustaining  system. 
The  revival  of  righteousness  that  is  called  for  so  loudly 
throughout  the  land,  appeals  therefore  with  peculiar  earnest- 
ness to  us.  It  has  been  the  glory  of  our  Congregational 
Churches  in  the  past  that  in  them  membership  in  the  body  of 
Christ  meant  substantial  likeness  to  Christ  in  character  and 
life.  I  believe  that  despite  the  terrible  pressure  of  the  past 
few  years,  a  pressure  that  has  broken  down  some  honorable 
names,  and  carried  grief  into  many  hearts,  the  standard  has 
not  been  lowered,  but  that  even  now  our  churches  are  giving 
signs  of  a  more  strenuous  and  a  more  earnest  vitality. 

It  has  of  late  been  anxiously  asked,  to  what  may  we  look  to 
maintain  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  consecration  in  the 
churches,  now  that  the  age  of  martyrdom  is  so  long  past,  and 
the  missionary  career,  through  the  easy  inter-communication  of 
the  nations  and  the  spread  of  civilized  surroundings,  ceases  in  a 
measure  to  demand  life  offerings  that  are  heroic?  The  answer 
may  be  in  the  demand  for  heroism  at  home,  in  withstanding 
the  blandishments  of  worldliness,  and  resisting  the  powerful 
compulsion  of  custom.  It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  the 
"impassioned  uprightness"  which,  according  to  Montalembert, 
is  the  explanation  of  the  great  success  of  the  early  Caledonian 
missionaries,  may  re-appear,  and  in  a  measure  distinguish  a  new 
race  of  believers,  to  whom  God  has  given  a  new  world  to  sub- 
due. Certain  it  is  that  in  the  cycle  of  the  centuries  the  church 
is  swinging  back  to  its  earliest  experiences.  We  remember, 
not  without  something  of  elation,  that  in  its  earliest  days,  "  it 
won  its  best  victories,  chiefly  because  then  the  intensity  of  its 
moral  heat  was  greatest."  When  its  forms  of  worship  were 
the  simplest — prayer  and  praise,  and  the  breaking  of  bread  in 
the  upper  chamber  or  in  the  catacomb  or  the  lecture  ball — with 
no  ceremonial,  no  priesthood,  and  no  patronage,  with  small  lit- 
erature, and  no  systematic  theology,  it  vanquished  paganism, 
and  overcame  the  empire,  by  force  of  this  moral  earnestness, 
this  impassioned  uprightness.*  It  conquered  because  it  taught 
men  by  living  example  how  to  live  righteous  lives. 

*  See  Paul  at  Athens,  by  Charles  Shakspeare. 
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The  church  of  Christ  is  to  be  kept  pure.  It  may  have  again 
and  again,  as  in  the  past,  to  grow  weak  and  suffer  and  seem  to 
perish,  that  it  may  be  purified  and  live.  But  live  it  will 
through  righteousness  and  nothing  else,  the  power  of  Christ 
dwelling  in  it  We  have  reason  for  gratitude,  if,  in  the  least 
degree,  it  is  possible  for  us  to  contribute  our  small  part  toward 
its  purity  and  its  strength.  Whatever  may  be  our  disadvan- 
tages and  our  defects,  there  is  joy  in  the  thought  that  the  Lord 
has  assigned  to  us  the  task  that  is  properly  ours.  Of  any  con- 
tributions that  may  be  made  to  the  religion  of  the  future,  I 
believe  that  that  whioh  will  transcend  in  value  all  others,  come 
from  what  source  it  may,  is  the  Christ-like  spirit,  revealing 
itself  uninterruptedly  in  the  Christ-like  life. 
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Article  VIL— NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Rkv.  Phillips  Brooks'  Bohlkn  Lbctubes.* — Two  or  three 
years  ago,  spendiug  a  Sunday  in  Boston,  we  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  hearing  Rev.  Dr.  Lorrimer  preach  in  the  morning  in 
Tremont  Temple,  to  a  congregation  that  packed  the  spacious 
edifice,  and  in  the  afternoon  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  in  another  hall 
also  well  filled,  to  a  less  numerous  but  evidently  more  "  culti- 
vated" audience;  and  we  could  not  but  think  of  the  great 
diversity  of  gifts  among  able,  faithful,  and  effective  ministers. 
Without  being  rash  enough  then  to  decide  which  of  these  two 
very  different  men  was  on  the  whole  most  useful  or  could  be 
least  dispensed  with  in  the  service  of  their  common  Master,  and 
not  now  prosecuting  the  comparison  further,  we  only  utter  the 
common  verdict  when  we  acknowledge  the  latter  as  not  inferior 
to  any  other  preacher  of  our  time  and  country  in  attraction  and 
power  for  educated  people — we  would  say  people  of  "  culture"  if 
that  word  had  not  grown  wearisome, — and  this  too,  whether  in 
the  pulpit  or  through  the  press,  though  the  impetuous  earnestness 
of  his  utterance  has  an  effect  of  its  own.  Nor  is  it  at  all  difficult  to 
find  "  the  secret"  of  his  influence  as  long  as  fresh  and  refined 
thought,  fervor  of  sentiment,  flashes  of  imagery  that  stimulate 
without  tiring,  and  numberless  felicities  of  expression,  are  fitted 
to  move  the  hearer  or  reader ;  and  he  is  especially  remarkable  in 
this,  that  his  personality  shines  and  throbs  through  every  sentence, 
certainly  not  in  the  way  of  egotism  but  the  reverse,  impressing  us 
that  he  is  uttering  his  own  convictions  and  feelings,  in  contrast  to 
conventional  ways,  and  also  to  everything  like  dogmatism  or 
didactic  assumption,  as  appears  in  the  frequent  recurrence  of  such 
phrases  as  "I  think"  and  "It  seems  to  me,"  so  that  instead  of 
exciting  antagonism  he  gently  wins  attention  and  solicits  sym- 
pathy from  hearers  of  diverse  views.  As  a  brilliant  preacher,  if 
he  were  commended  as  a  model  to  young  men,  one  might  take 
exception  to  his  treatment  of  a  subject  as  sometimes  too  subtile, 
in  a  sense  too  "  fine,"  for  the  best  practical  effect,  but  too  much 

*  The  Sohlen  Lectures,  1879 :  The  Influence  of  Jesus.  By  the  Rev.  Phillips 
Brooks,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston.  Delivered  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  Philadelphia,  in  Fehruary,  1879.  New  York :  K  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  1879. 
pp.  274. 
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praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  simplicity  and  almost  conversational 
ease  of  his  style.  The  lectures  before  us  are  of  the  same  literary 
character  with  his  other  published  sermons  so  called,  but  belong 
together  by  a  doctrinal  unity.  They  propose  to  "  study  the 
question" — and  it  is  characteristic  of  the  author  to  speak  of 
studying  rather  than  of  answering  the  question, — "  What  is  the 
power  of  Christianity  over  man — its  source,  its  character,  its 
issue  V9  He  treats  of  it  "  not  as  a  system  of  doctrine,  but  as  a 
personal  force,"  which  "is  the  nature  of  Jesus,  full  of  humanity, 
full  of  divinity,  and  powerful  with  a  love  for  man  which  combines 
in  itself  every  element  which  enters  into  love  of  the  completest 
kind ;"  and  the  "  one  great  inspiring  idea9'  which  lies  in  it  and 
behind  it  and  which  it  impresses  upon  the  life  of  man  "  is  the 
fatherhood  of  God,  and  the  childhood  of  every  man  to  Him." 
Jesus  was  fully  conscious  of  this  sonship,  and  it  was  and  is  his 
special  mission  to  make  men  conscious  of  their  sonship,  by  his 
example  and  lessons  and  whatever  methods  he  used  "  in  the  few 
years  of  which  the  gospels  tell,"  to  which  history  the  author  looks 
"in  order  to  find  the  types  of  what  it  is  His  perpetual  effort  and 
wish  to  do."  The  subject  being  "  man  in  his  various  life,  touched 
and  influenced  and  shaped  and  led  by  the  Fatherhood  of  God, 
revealed  and  renewed  to  him  by  Jesus,"  the  first  lecture  treats  of 
"  man's  moral  life,"  the  second  of  "  the  child  of  God  in  all  his 
social  existence,"  the  next  of  "hie  relation  to  enjoyment  and 
suffering,"  or  "  the  emotional  life,"  and  the  last  of  the  "  life  of  the 
intellect"  The  development  of  this  "  inspiring  idea"  through 
these  discourses  is  certainly  suggestive  and  beautiful,  and  brings 
before  us  a  great  deal  of  wholesome  truth  in  a  fascinating  manner. 
We  must  be  permitted  to  doubt  however  whether  the  author  has 
not  exaggerated  it  in  comparison  with  other  truths,  in  making  it 
too  comprehensive,  too  absorbing,  so  to  speak,  in  saying,  "  This 
is  the  sum  of  the  work  of  the  Incarnation :  a  hundred  other  state- 
ments regarding  it,  are  true,  but  all  statements  concerning  Him 
hold  their  truth  within  this  truth"  (p.  12).  Moreover,  he  does 
not  give  due  place,  if  any,  to  the  difference  between  Christ's  son- 
ship  and  that  of  other  men,  except  in  degree,  nor  make  sufficient 
account  of  that  sense  is  which  believers  are  in  the  Scriptures 
designated  as  the  children  of  God  as  other  men  are  not.  We 
cannot  admit  that  the  sonship  of  the  regenerate  lies  only  in  the 
consciousness  of  that  which  was  theirs  before.  "As  many  as 
received  him,  to  them  gave  He  power  (prerogative  or  privilege)  to 
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become  the  sons  of  God."  Our  Lord's  divinity  is  unquestionably 
acknowledged,  but  not  so  clearly  the  received  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  The  same  may  be  said  of  oar  Lord's  vicarious  sacrifice 
and  priestly  intercession,  though  He  is  called  "  the  Saviour  by 
suffering,"  and  also  of  the  office  and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
or  in  general  of  any  supernatural  grace,  over  and  above  the 
truth,  in  man's  renovation.  Not  that  these  doctrines  are  deuied 
or  questioned;  we  make  no  doubt  the  author  holds  them  for 
substance,  though  not  addicted  to  traditional  statements;  but 
that  if  not  wholly  omitted  they  have  no  such  place  here  as 
in  the  oommon  faith  of  Christendom,  and  that  "  the  one  inspiring 
idea"  is  sometimes  so  set  forth  as  seemingly  to  leave  no  room 
for  them,  while  if  it  be  said  they  do  not  fall  within  "  the  limits" 
indicated  in  the  introduction,  we  may  answer  that,  if  held  at  all, 
they  are  fairly  comprehended  under  "  the  influence  of  Jesus." 
A  treatment  which  omits  them  may  be  called  "  broad"  but  should 
seem  narrow.  We  wish  the  gifted  preacher,  while  here  speaking 
of  Christianity  "  not  as  a  system  of  doctrine  but  as  a  personal 
force,"  had  at  least  more  distinctly  acknowledged  these  things  as 
belonging  to  "  the  work  of  the  Incarnation,"  however  some  of  his 
admirers  might  be  pleased  to  see  them  not  merely  omitted  but 
repudiated.  The  pleasure  we  have  found  in  hearing  and  reading 
him  makes  us  the  more  desire  that  his  preaching  should  fully 
expound  the  creeds  and  liturgical  offices  of  the  church  which  he 
adorns. 

Commentaries  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.* — "And 
further,  my  son,  be  admonished :  of  making  many  books  there  is 
no  end."  "  Even  as  our  beloved  brother  Paul  also,  according  to 
the  wisdom  given  unto  him,  hath  written  unto  you ;  as  also  in  all 
his  epistles;  in  which  are  some  things  hard  to  be  understood, 
which  they  that  are  unlearned  and  unstable  wrest."  The  truth- 
fulness of  these  two  passages  from  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  connection  with  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  No  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  certainly,  and  we  may 
almost  say  no  subject  of  human  thought,  has  given  more  imme- 

*  A  Commentary  on  8L  PauTs  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  By  Joseph  Aciae  Beet. 
Loudon :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.    18T7.     l2mo,  pp.  325. 

A  Critical  and  Doctrinal  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans. 
By  William  G.  T.  Shbdd,  D.D.,  Roosevelt  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  Neat  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
1879.     8vo,  pp.  439. 
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diate  occasion  to  the  writing  of  many  books,  in  successive  periods 
of  the  Church's  history,  than  this  Epistle.  It  has  been  the  favor- 
ite theme  of  theologians  and  commentators,  who  have  drawn  from 
it  satisfaction  for  their  mental  activity  and  support  for  whatever 
peculiar  views  of  truth  they  have  adopted.  That  the  work  is 
still  going  forward,  and  is  not  likely  to  cease,  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that,  within  the  last  few  months,  at  least  four  new  commen- 
taries have  appeared  before  the  American  public,  from  authors  of 
three  different  nationalities  and  four  different  modes  of  thinking. 
The  reader  who  has  familiarized  himself  with  the  literature  within 
this  field  will  find  as  clear  proof,  also,  of  what  the  New  Testament 
writer  said,  as  he  does  with  reference  to  the  saying  of  his  prede- 
cessor in  the  earlier  time.  Nor  will  he  question  the  special  appro- 
priateness of  the  writer's  words  as  bearing  upon  this  one  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  as  compared  with  any  others.  Indeed  he  will  be 
disposed  to  say,  in  the  discussion  as  to  whether  "  Second  "  Peter 
was  the  same  person  with  "First"  Peter,  that  the  indication  of 
apostolic  wisdom,  which  the  First  possessed,  would  be  even  more 
manifest  in  the  Second,  if  he  had  substituted  for  the  words  un- 
learned and  unstable  the  same  words  without  the  negative  syllable. 
Commentaries  are  the  works  of  learned  men,  or  at  least  they  claim 
to  be;  and  many  of  them  are  the  productions  of  those  whose 
u  stability"  in  theological  matters  is  their  most  striking  character- 
istic. Bat  that  their  authors  have  wrested  the  meaning  of  the 
Apostle  Paul,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  is  shown — to  say  nothing 
of  any  other  proofs — by  the  examination  of  the  two  volumes 
whose  titles  are  given  in  our  foot-note.  If  either  of  these  vol- 
umes presents  the  correct  view  of  the  Pauline  truths,  the  other  in 
some  places  has  wandered  into  error,  or  has  been  entangled  in 
false  interpretations.  We  have  sometimes  wondered  what  the 
Apostle  himself  would  have  thought  of  the  meaning  of  his  own 
words,  if  he  could  have  read  all  the  annotations  which  have  been 
made  upon  them. 

The  two  volumes  now  before  us  are  the  works  of  able  men. 
The  one  which  oomes  from  the  American  press  is  by  a  distin- 
guished author,  whose  reputation  is  very  widely  extended  through- 
out the  country,  and  whose  stability  in  theological  doctrine  is  well 
known.  When  it  was  first  announced  that  Dr.  Shedd  was  about 
to  publish  a  commentary  on  this  Epistle,  it  was  anticipated  that 
St  Paul  would  appear  as  the  authority  for  his  peculiar  theological 
views.    Mr.  Beet,  on  the  \>ther  hand,  is  comparatively  unknown 
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among  us,  but  his  scholarly  powers  are  manifest  to  his  readers, 
and  his  exposition  of  the  Apostle's  thought  may  be  understood  by 
his  English  brethren  to  be  equally  in  accordance  with  opinions 
which  he  distinctively  holds.  The  student  who  uses  the  two 
books,  and  yet  maintains  his  independence  of  both  of  them,  will 
find  them  helpful  and  stimulating.  But  if  he  reads  them  in  con- 
nection with  all  the  other  works  on  this  Epistle  which  have  re- 
cently been  published,  he  will  learn  that  there  is  a  place  left  for 
his  own  investigations,  and  that,  amid  conflicting  views,  he  must 
seek  for  the  truth  himself. 

Dr.  Shedd's  book  is  characteristic  of  himself.  It  is  very  clear 
and  very  concise  in  its  style,  thoroughly  doctrinal  in  its  interpre- 
tations, with  many  evidences  of  its  author's  wide  reading,  and 
everywhere  full  of  confidence  that  the  Apostle  and  his  commenta- 
tor have  thought  alike.  It  is,  doubtless,  a  result  of  his  exegetical 
studies  while  he  held  a  professorship  of  New  Testament  Greek, 
and  it  displays  ability  in  the  line  of  those  studies.  But  Dr. 
Shedd's  especial  power  as  well  as  his  taste,  as  we  suppose  all  his 
admirers  and  himself  also  will  agree,  is  in  the  department  of  Sys- 
tematic Theology.  And  we  think  it  would  have  been  scarcely 
possible  for  him  to  approach  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  except 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  doctrinal  theologian.  We  are  not  sur- 
prised, therefore,  to  find  him  saying  in  his  preface,  that  the  Epis- 
tle is  "  an  inspired  system  of  theology."  To  our  view  this  is 
exactly  what  the  Epistle  is  not,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  exegeticai 
scholars  are  becoming  more  and  more  convinced  that  it  is  not. 
The  errors  of  interpretation,  in  times  past,  have  arisen  largely 
from  this  misapprehension  of  the  object  and  character  of  the 
Epistle,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  cease  with  a  writer  who  holds, 
that  the  purpose  of  Paul  was  "  to  give  to  the  Roman  congrega- 
tion and  ultimately  to  Christendom  a  complete  statement  of  re- 
ligious truth."  It  is  because  they  are  prone,  by  reason  of  their  con- 
stant effort  to  systematize  theology — which  is  the  work  appointed 
for  them, — to  think  that  the  sacred  writers  sought  everywhere 
after  "  complete  statements"  of  this  kind,  that,  in  our  judgment, 
doctrinal  theologians,  however  learned,  are  often  disqualified 
from  being  the  best  exegetes.  They  approach  the  Biblical 
writings  from  the  wrong  side,  and  are  continually  liable  to  be 
affected  by  their  preconceived  views.  Dr.  Shedd  has  presented, 
with  as  great  ability  as  any  one  is  likely  to  do,  an  explanation  of 
St.  Paul's  teaching  which  makes  it  accord  with  his  own  doctrine. 
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His  book  may  be  commended  on  this  account  to  students  who 
desire  to  examine  the  Epistle  in  this  light*  But  the  doctrine,  so 
far  as  its  distinctive  peculiarities  are  concerned,  is  not,  we  are  con- 
fident, the  Pauline  doctrine,  and  no  correct  interpretation  can 
make  it  so. 

Mr.  Beet's  volume  may  well  be  examined  in  connection  with 
Dr.  Shedd's  with  reference  to  its  doctrinal  posit' ons ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  what  is  said  on  the  subject  of  election  in  the  eighth  and 
ninth  chapters  and  perseverance  in  the  eleventh  chapter.  His  work 
is  marked  by  a  most  careful  attempt  to  trace  out  the  arguments  of 
the  Apostle,  and  his  teaching.  He  holds  that  the  Epistle  is  <c  an 
outline  and  authoritative  standard  "  of  this  teaching,  and  that  it 
"was  written,  without  any  such  definite  occasion  as  led  to  the 
composition  of  the  other  Epistles,  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  and 
logically  developing  the  new  doctrines"  as  Paul  preached  them. 
"  It  is,"  he  says,  "  the  Gospel  according  to  Paul"  If  by  this  is  to 
be  understood  the  Pauline  doctiine,  as  contrasted  with  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Judaistio  party,  we  would  accept  his  statement.  This 
was  what  Paul  himself  meant  when  he  spo'ie  of  his  gospel,  and 
what  his  commentators  as  we  believe  ought  to  mean.  To  our 
view  the  Apostle  has  in  this  Epistle  a  single,  purpose,  which  he 
follows  as  strictly  as  any  writer  has  ever  done,  not  turning  aside  for 
a  moment  until  he  reaches  the  close  of  his  doctrinal  section.  His 
work  has,  in  the  truest  sense,  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end,  and 
its  unity  is  most  marked  and  manifest  because  it  is  the  unity  of 
one  great  thought.  He  was  writing  at  a  time  when  the  mind  of 
the  Church  was  occupied  with  an  all-important  question,  Whether 
salvation  is  by  faith  or  by  works.  This  question  was  a  most  vital 
one  to  himself,  and  until  it  was  settled  the  truth  was  not  secured. 
He  had  recently  been  excited  to  deepest  interest  in  this  matter, 
and  aroused  to  a  vehement  argument  respecting  it,  by  the  tidings 
brought  to  him  from  Galatia.  His  converts  there,  as  he  learned, 
were  coming  most  dangerously  under  the  influence  of  Judaising 
teachers,  who  were  attempting  to  lead  them  to  accept  the  legal 
system  in  its  largest  extent.  No  subject  either  political  or  theo- 
logical has  awakened  within  the  past  generation,  as  we  may  be- 
lieve, greater  attention  or  interest  than  this  one  was  then  exciting. 
None,  certainly,  has  been  more  intimately  connected  with  the 
very  foundations  of  truth.  The  existence  of  this  question,  and 
the  effect  which  it  had  had  in  different  churches,  constituted  an 
"  occasion  "  for  writing  upon  it  to  the  Roman  church.    By  a  dis- 
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oussion  of  it  the  Apostle  could,  in  the  best  way,  accomplish  the  end 
of  "  establishing "  the  members  of  that  church,  which  was  the 
very  reason  of  his  earnest  desire  to  visit  them  in  person.  What 
he  would  have  done,  could  he  have  been  with  them,  he  would  now 
do  by  a  letter.  He  would  show  them  that  salvation  is  by  faith  ; 
that  this  is  the  good  news  brought  by  Christ  to  the  world.  To 
prove  this  by  arguments,  both  general  and  Scriptural ;  to  defend 
it  against  the  great  objection  that,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  system  of 
free  forgiveness,  it  might  lead  to  indulgence  in  sin ;  and  to  show 
that  it,  in  no  proper  sense,  contradicted  the  promises  of  God  as 
given  to  Abraham  and  his  seed,  was  the  thing  which  he  attempted. 
He  had  no  thought  beyond  this,  and  no  idea  of  bringing  out 
"  a  system  of  theology."  His  epistle  is  not  a  treatise  but  a  letter, — 
a  letter  full  of  one  thing,-  and  to  be  interpreted  accordingly. 
Original  sin  and  election  and  perseverance  were  not  in  his  mind  as 
subjects  of  chief  discussion.  They  were  only,  if  at  all,  before  his 
thought  as  most  incidental  things  in  the  progress  of  his  argument, 
and  in  illustration  of  some  minor  points.  And  hence  the  doctrine 
with  regard  to  these  subjects  is  not  systematically  developed.  St, 
Paul  was  not  a  Professor  of  Doctrinal  Theology.  He  was  rather 
like  an  earnest  pastor  writing  to  his  own  individual  church,  for 
whose  members  he  had  labored  and  prayed  and  in  whose  conver- 
sion he  had  rejoiced,  with  reference  to  the  one  great  fundamental 
truth  of  Christianity  which  was  endangered  in  a  violent  contro- 
versy. His  letter  must  be  interpreted  accordingly,  if  his  meaning 
and  purpose  are  to  be  understood.  And  when  we  thus  inter- 
pret it,  his  incidental  statements  involving  certain  doctrines,  like 
those  mentioned  above,  will  be  explained  in  the  most  healthful 
and  Pauline  way.  We  shall  cease  to  find  an  entire  doctrine,  affect- 
ing our  beliefs  with  regard  to  the  sin  of  our  entire  race,  made  to 
rest  upon  a  strict  and  most  literal  interpretation  of  a  single  aorist 
tense,  in  a  passage  in  which  the  Apostle's  mind  was  so  far  from 
dwelling  upon  this  doctrine,  that  he  was  only  breaking  out  into  an 
exclamation  of  joy  at  the  universal  provision  of  salvation  through 
Christ — universal  for  Jews  and  Gentiles  alike ;  not  limited,  as  by 
the  law,  to  those  possessed  of  the  law. 

The  limits  of  a  brief  notice  will  not  allow  us  to  make  a  citation 
of  passages  from  these  volumes.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  remark, 
however,  that  Mr.  Beet,  like  Meyer  and  some  other  commenta- 
tors, regards  the  death  alluded  to  in  Rom.  v.  12-19,  as  being 
physical  death  only ;  that  he  does  not  consider  infants  as  alluded 
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to  at  all  in  the  passage ;  and  that  he  holds  the  expression  "  all 
men"  in  the  two  parts  of  the  18th  verse  to  be  used  in  the  uni- 
versal sense.  He  says  that  to  understand  all  men,  in  the  second 
case,  as  meaning  less  than  in  the  first,  is  "  a  perversion  of  the  plain 
meaning  of  plain  words  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  any  document  except  the  Bible.  To  understand  thus 
the  speech  of  living  men  would  destroy  the  definiteness  of  lan- 
guage, and  thus  destroy  its  worth  as  a  vehicle  of  human  thought." 
Dr.  Shedd,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  an  opposite  view  on  all  these 
points.  He  says,  indeed,  "  It  is  incontestable  that  infants  are  a 
part  of  the  all  of  verse  12."  We  may  also  state,  that,  in  their  in- 
terpretation of  Rom.  ix.  5,  the  two  writers,  though  both  holding 
the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  take  opposite  views  as  to 
the  question  of  applying  the  last  clause  to  him.  Mr.  Beet  con- 
siders the  weight  of  argument  to  be  in  favor  of  the  explanation 
of  the  words  as  a  doxology  to  God,  while  Dr.  Shedd  would  refer 
them  to  Christ.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  the  latter  writer 
does  not  take  the  decided  position  which  has  been  held  by  many, 
H  if  the  reference  to  Christ  were  the  only  possible  one.  The  dis- 
cussion of  this  passage  is  somewhat  more  full  in  Mr.  Beet's  vol- 
ume, but,  in  both  alike,  space  is  given  only  for  a  brief  presentation 
of  the  more  important  points  of  the  argument. 

We  close  by  saying  again  that  both  of  these  volumes  will  be 
valued  by  the  student  who  uses  them,  and  who  desires  to  gain  a 
complete  view  of  what  has  been  said  by  men  of  all  shades  of 
opinion  upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Being  examined  in  con- 
nection with  other  commentaries  of  equal  ability  and  written  from 
other  points  of  view,  they  will  help  toward  the  true  understand- 
ing of  the  Apostle's  thought. 

Fabbas's  Life  of  St.  Paul.* — Dr.  Farrar  is  becomiug  one  of 
the  best  known  among  our  people  of  the  recent  English  writers 
on  subjects  connected  with  the  Bible.  His  Life  of  Christ,  pub- 
lished five  years  ago,  has  had  a  very  wide  circulation  in  this 
country,  and  has  met  a  most  favorable  reception.  By  reason  of 
a  certain  good  fortune,  which  occasionally  attends  a  book  in  some 
unaccountable  way,  this  work  has  been  sold  and  read  more  exten- 
sively than  moat  of  its  contemporaries  of  equal  value.  The  repu- 
tation which  has  been  created  for  its  author  and  itself  will  win 

•*  The  Life  and  Work  of  St.  Paul.    By  F.  W.  Farbab,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  late  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  Canon  of  Westminster,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary 
to  the  Queen.     New  York :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.    Two  volumes.     1879. 
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for  the  present  volumes  a  success  from  the  beginning ;  and,  as  it 
is  fortunately,  and  very  probably  with  design,  published  in  the 
later  portion  of  the  year,  it  will  secure  a  large  sale  for  itself  at 
the  Christmas  season.  The  attention  of  the  religious  public  in 
this  country  has  also  been  called  to  Dr.  Farrar,  by  his  recently 
uttered  and  very  pronounced  views  on  the  subject  of  Eternal 
Punishment.  These  views,  while  they  may  not  be  adopted  by 
many,  or  even  by  any  who  did  not  already  hold  them,  will  pos- 
sibly awaken  an  increased  interest  in  reading  what  he  has  to  say 
respecting  the  Apostle  Paul  and  his  doctrines.  We  anticipate, 
therefore,  a  success  for  the  present  work  almost  or  quite  equal  to 
that  which  attended  his  Life  of  our  Lord. 

Dr.  Farrar  writes  in  an  interesting  way  for  the  general  reader. 
His  style  is  attractive,  and  the  reader  finds  himself  carried  along 
easily  and  without  effort.  He  is  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary 
scholarship,  also,  and  consequently  gains  the  respectful  attention 
of  those  who  examine  his  pages.  His  present  volumes  show 
scholarly  ability,  and  a  candor  in  the  examination  of  important 
questions  which  is  commendable.  He  is  evidently  a  wide  reader, 
and  has  devoted  himself  with  much  attention  to  the  Talmudic 
literature.  Indeed,  the  display  of  learning  in  this  latter  regard  is 
too  great,  as  we  judge,  for  the  common  mind.  There  is  even, 
apparently,  some  degree  of  ostentation  in  it.  And  yet  the  bring- 
ing of  his  knowledge  of  this  sort  to  bear  upon  the  history  of  the 
Apostle's  time  gives  a  special  value  to  this  work,  as  compared 
with  others  which  have  been  written  on  the  same  subject. 

Dr.  Farrar's  translation  of  the  Epistles  is  in  the  form  of  a  para- 
phrase, and  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  thought  of  the  writer 
and  the  meaning  and  progress  of  his  discourse.  This  rendering 
into  new  language  will,  doubtless,  be  serviceable  to  the  English 
reader,  and  will  tend  to  further  his  study  of  the  English  Version. 
At  the  same  time,  the  foot-notes,  in  which  those  phrases  and  Greek 
words  that  are  of  special  interest  or  importance  are  discussed,  will 
be  of  value  to  such  as  are  able  to  examine  the  original  Greek. 

In  a  Biography  of  some  thirteen  hundred  pages,  for  the  founda- 
tion of  which  we  have  only  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  there  will  naturally  be  a  considerable  amount  of 
conjectural  statement.  Where  the  biographer  does  not  know 
what  the  person  of  whom  he  was  writing  did  and  thought,  he  will 
in  many  cases  be  tempted  to  tell  what  he  must  have  thought  or 
what  he  probably  did.     Books  of  this  sort  are  always  made  up  in 
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this  way,  and  Canon  Farrar's  is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
The  life  thus  becomes,  as  we  may  say,  partly  Farrar  and  partly 
Paul.  After  reading  a  large  number  of  such  histories  of  the  life 
of  Christ  or  his  Apostles  which  have  been  set  before  the  public, 
one  wearies  somewhat  in  the  perusal  of  what  may  be  styled  the 
"  filling  in"  of  the  story.  And  in  these  volumes,  this  peculiarity 
and  the  prolongation  and  diffuseness  consequent  upon  it,  cause 
the  interest  with  which  we  begin  to  read  them,  to  diminish  con- 
siderably as  we  reach  the  middle  and  later  portions.  In  immedi- 
ate connection  with  this  point,  we  may  refer  to  a  certain  character- 
istic of  this  work,  which  marks  in  an  especial  manner  many  of  the 
writings  of  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church  in  England.  It 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  describe,  but  is  a  kind  of  combination  of 
the  exalted  style,  with  which  a  church  official  may  address  the 
flock  over  whom  he  rules,  and  to  whom  he  seems,  or  thinks  he 
seems,  an  authoritative,  yet  condescending  teacher,  and  of  that 
politeness  toward  religion  which  was  exhibited  by  the  young  man 
who,  when  he  was  unable  to  be  present  at  divine  service,  is  said, 
in  a  certain  story,  to  have  taken  pains  to  leave  his  visiting  card 
upon  the  altar.  There  are,  indeed,  few  of  the  Anglican  theological 
and  religious  writers  of  recent  days,  who  do  not  exhibit  more  or 
less  of  this  peculiarity  in  their  style.  Bishop  Ellicott  shows  it 
frequently  even  in  his  Commentaries,  which  are  so  purely  critical 
and  grammatical  that  there  seems  to  be  no  room  for  anything  of 
of  this  kind.  It  is  due,  we  suppose,  to  the  influence  of  their 
church  education,  and  to  the  condition  of  scholarship,  in  the  reli- 
gious field,  in  their  country  daring  the  earlier  part  of  the  century. 
But  it  is  a  defect  which  mars  the  excellence  of  their  books,  and 
lingers  even  with  those  among  them  who  are  most  learned  and 
most  liberal  and  large-minded.  It  is  one  reason,  as  we  think, 
why  English  scholarship  is  not  likely  soon  to  equal  that  of  Ger- 
many, and  also  one  reason  why  scientific  doubters  in  England  have 
a  stronger  opposition  to,  and  less  respect  for  the  clergy  than  they 
have  among  us. 

Dr.  Farrar's  work  will  be  interesting  as  an  addition  to  the 
valuable  books  on  the  same  subject  by  Conybeare  and  Howson, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Lewin,  the  former  of  which  has  had  so  remark- 
able a  sale  in  our  country, — having  within  the  past  few  years 
been  issued  in  four  or  five  independent  editions,  and  having 
awakened  the  rivalry  of  several  publishing  houses, — while  the 
latter,  though  comparatively  little  known  and  too  expensive,  in 
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its  present  form,  for  general  circulation,  is  deserving  of  high 
regard  and  will  be  prized  for  its  distinctive  excellences  by  all 
who  possess  it.  All  able  writings  which  bring  the  life  of  St. 
Paul  before  us  in  its  true  character,  and  help  to  perpetuate  his 
spirit  in  the  church,  are  to  be  welcomed.  Dr.  Farrar  has  done 
his  part  in  this  good  work,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  will 
bring  to  hundreds  of  readers  a  better  appreciation  of  what  the 
Apostle  was,  even  though  he  or  any  other  single  writer  may  have 
failed  to  understand  all  that  he  was. 

Lange's  Commentary  on  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy.* — 
This  is  the  final  volume  of  the  American  Edition  of  Lange's  work. 
The  editor,  however,  promises  to  add  a  supplementary  volume,  at 
an  early  day,  on  the  Apocryphal  Book6,  which  will  be  welcome  to 
many  of  those  who  have  made  use  of  this  extended  commentary. 
The  part  of  the  work  now  before  us  contains  the  annotations  upon 
the  books  of  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy.  Those  on  Numbers,  in 
the  original  German,  are  by  Dr.  Lange  himself;  those  on  Deuter- 
onomy by  Dr.  F.  W.  J.  Schroeder.  Dr.  Gosman  and  Dr.  Lowrie 
are  the  translators.  Our  readers  are  so  familiar  with  the  pecu- 
liarities and  general  characteristics  of  this  Commentary,  that  it  is 
only  necessary  to  call  their  attention  to  the  appearance  of  this 
portion  of  it,  and  to  state  that  it  corresponds  with  the  other  parts. 
The  American  Editor  of  the  notes  on  Deuteronomy,  however,  has 
added  an  Appendix  of  considerable  length,  in  which  he  considers 
the  question  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  book ;  stating  the 
objections  presented  by  such  writers  as  Kuenen,  Robertson  Smith, 
Colenso,  and  others,  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  position  taken 
by  them,  and  the  proof  that  the  book  was  written  by  Moses. 
This  proof  he  regards  as  decisive,  and  gives  the  following  as  his 
final  statement :  "  We  must  abide  by  the  testimony  of  Christ  and 
regard  Moses  as  the  author  of  Deuteronomy, "  or,  if  we  "  accept  the 
premises  and  conclusions  of  these  negative  critics,"  we  must "  part 
with  our  Bibles  and  Christ." 

This  Commentary,  which  has  been  in  process  of  publication  for 

*  A  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Scriptures :  Critical,  Doctrinal,  and  Homiletical, 
with  special  reference  to  ministers  and  students.  By  John  Peter  Lange,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Bono,  assisted  by  a  number  of  Eminent 
European  Divines.  Translated,  enlarged,  and  edited  by  Philip  Sohaff,  D.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  in 
connection  with  American  and  English  Scholars  of  various  denominations.  Vol. 
III.  of  the  Old  Testament:  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     1879. 
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fifteen  years  or  more,  and  has  engaged  the  efforts  of  fifty  differ- 
ent translators  and  scholars  in  the  work  of  bringing  it  before  the 
American  public,  is  now  completed.  As  we  look  at  it  in  its 
immensity,  covering  twenty-four  large  octavo  volumes  and  fifteen 
or  sixteen  thousand  pages,  and  as  we  consider  the  fact  that,  at  the 
advertised  prices,  it  costs  the  pastor  or  student  from  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  dollars,  we  cannot 
bat  have  two  feelings ;  one  of  admiration  for  the  energy  and  per- 
severance which  have  been  shown  in  the  undertaking  and  carrying 
forward  to  success  of  such  a  great  enterprise  as  the  publication  of 
this  work ;  the  other  of  regret  that  so  much  effort  should  have 
been  turned  away  from  German  works  of  much  greater  value,  and 
bestowed  upon  this  one.  The  American  editors,  however,  have 
gathered  from  various  sources  much  that  the  original  Commentary 
did  not  contain. 

Fokd's  Studies  on  the  Baptismal  Question.* — This  volume 
comprises  upwards  of  400  pages,  and  includes  contributions  previ- 
ously made  by  the  author  to  The  Watchman.  He  has  aimed, 
as  he  states  in  the  preface,  to  write  in  a  conciliatory  spirit,  while 
plainly  asserting  what  he  believes  to  be  the  truth.  He  writes  for 
laymen  as  well  as  for  ministers.  In  Chapter  I,  he  gives  the 
general  characteristics  of  Dr.  Dale's  book.  In  Chapter  II,  he 
reviews  the  complimentary  testimonials  which  it  has  received. 
The  notice  in  The  New  Englander — which,  Mr.  Ford  may  like  to 
know,  was  written  by  Professor  James  Hadley — he  approves. 
The  remaining  chapters  of  this  volume  embrace  a  careful,  learned, 
and  instructive  discussion,  from  the  Baptist  point  of  view,  of  the 
mode  and  subjects  of  Baptism.  The  book  will  be  a  thesaurus  of 
arguments  for  the  Baptist  denomination,  and  may  be  consulted 
with  profit  by  others  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  which  it 
handles.  The  author  disposes  of  much  sophistical  reasoning,  as 
well  as  mistaken  history  and  erroneous  philology,  which  have 
been  in  vogue  among  the  polemics  on  the  other  side.  To  prove, 
however,  that  Christ  will  recognize  nothing  as  baptism  but  immer- 
sion, that  none  but  the  immersed  have  a  right  to  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  that  the  baptism  of  infants  is  inconsistent  with  the 
idea  of  the  church  and  of  baptism,  is  a  task  of  much  greater 
difficulty. 

*  Studies  on  the  Baptismal  Question;  including  a  Review  of  Dr.  Dale's  "  Inquiry 
into  the  usage  of  Baptize"  By  Rev.  David  B.  Ford.  Boston :  H.  A.  Young 
A  Co.    1879. 
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Dr.  TJhlhorn's  Christianity  and  Heathenism.*— The  first 
part  of  the  work  is  a  clear  and  well-considered  presentation  of  the 
religious  and  moral  condition  of  the  heathen  world  as  it  existed 
in  the  Roman  Empire  at  the  beginning  of  the  great  straggle  of 
Christianity  with  heathenism;    and  of  the.  character,   condition, 
and  work  of  the  Christians  at  the  same  time.     The  second  nar- 
rates the  story  of  the  persecutions  from  Nero  to  Gallienus.     The 
third  part  narrates  the  final  persecutions  under  Diocletian,  the 
conversion  of  Constantine,  and  its  immediate  results,  and  the  final 
struggle  of  heathenism  under  Julian.     The  work  is  not  a  continu- 
ous narrative,  even  in  its  second  and  third  parts.     It  narrates 
enough  to  give  the  reader  a  knowledge  of  the  most  important 
transactions  bearing  on  the  subject  and  their  connections,  and 
occasionally  presents  a  vivid  sketch,  as  of  the  martyrdom  of  Poly- 
carp.     In  connection  with  the  narrative  of  events,  the  author  dis- 
cusses the  influences  and  agencies  by  which  they  were  brought 
about,  and  their  necessary  connection  with  the  interests  and  exi- 
gencies of  the  empire.     He  succeeds  in  giving  the  reader  a  clear 
conception  of  the  nature  of  this  great  struggle  between  heathen- 
ism, sustained  by  the  mass  and  might  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
by  the  philosophy,  literature,  and  culture  of  the  times,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Christianity  in  its  small  beginnings,  relying  on   its 
moral  and  spiritual  forces,  on  the  other.     He  shows  that  while 
the  empire  was  striving  to  suppress  Christianity,  its  own  exist- 
ence secured  the  conditions,  without  which,  humanly  speaking, 
the  new  religion  could  not  have  prevailed.     The  struggle  lasted, 
though  not  always  with  bloody  persecution,  about  250  years. 
There  is  not  a  paragraph  in  the  book  in  which  the  writer  uses  his 
narrative  explicitly  as  a  proof  of  the  divine  origin  of  Christian- 
ity;   but  the   whole  work  makes   a  profound   impression   that 
nothing  less  than  its  divine  origin,  and  the  continued  presence 
and  power  of  God  could  have  secured  the  triumph  of  Christianity 
in  this  long  and  unequal  conflict.     The  work  is  translated  into 
easy,  readable  English.     While  rich  in  learning,  it  is  not  scholas- 
tic, and  is  suited  to  interest  all  intelligent  readers. 

*  2he  Conflict  of  Christianity  with  Heathenism.  By  Dr.  Gerhard  Uhlhorn, 
Abbot  of  Loccum,  and  member  of  the  Supreme  Consistory  in  Hanover.  Edited 
and  translated  with  the  author's  sanction,  from  the  third  German  edition,  by 
Egbert  C.  Smyth  and  C.  J.  H.  Ropes.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  743 
and  745  Broadway.     1879.    pp.  508. 
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Roman  Days.* — The  title  of  this  very  interesting  book  does 
not  give  any  clue  to  the  real  purpose  of  the  author.  The  volume 
contains  a  series  of  studies  on  Julius  Caesar  and  the  first  six  em- 
perors of  Rome,  with  a  view  to  arrive  at  their  true  characters,  as 
they  can  be  learned  from  a  comparison  of  what  is  said  of  them  in 
the  histories  of  their  reigns,  with  the  busts  and  statues  which 
were  made  of  them  during  their  life.  The  idea  of  the  accom- 
plished Swedish  author — Viktor  Rydberg — is  one  which  has  sug- 
gested itself  doubtless  to  many  other  persons,  as  they  have  stood 
before  the  long  rows  of  the  statues  of  the  Roman  Emperors  in  the 
galleries  of  the  eternal  city,  but  no  one  has  carried  it  out  so  com- 
pletely and  with  such  critical  ability.  Mr.  Merivale,  it  is  true,  in 
his  estimate  of  the  character  of  Claudius — than  whom  no  one  of 
those  six  Roman  emperors  presents  more  of  a  mystery — says  that  he 
has  been  "guided  by  the  study  of  his  countenance  in  the  numerous 
basts  still  existing."  He  says :  "  It  is  impossible  not  to  remark 
in  them  an  expression  of  pain  and  anxiety  which  forcibly  arrests 
oar  sympathy.  It  is  the  face  of  an  honest  and  well-meaning  man, 
j  who  feels  himself  unequal  to  the  task  imposed  on  him." — "  There 
is  the  look  of  perplexity" — etc.,  etc. — "  There  is  the  expression  of 
fatigue,  both  of  mind  and  body,"  etc.,  etc. — "  There  is  the  glance 
of  fear,"  etc.,  etc.  "  Above  all,  there  is  the  anxious  glance  of 
dependence,"  etc.,  etc.  What  Mr.  Merivale  has  done  very 
briefly  in  the  case  of  Claudius,  Viktor  Rydberg  has  done  at  length 
with  Julius  Caesar,  Caesar  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius, 
aod  Nero. 

But  interesting  as  these  sketches  of  the  Emperors  are,  they  are 
perhaps  surpassed  in  interest  by  two  criticisms  which  follow  them, 
on  the  "  Aphrodite  of  Melos "  and  the  "  Antinous."  Rydberg 
proposes  a  new  solution  of  the  vexed  question  as  to  what  the 
sutoe  of  the  Venus  represents,  and  states  his  view  so  clearly,  and 
defends  it  so  vigorously  that  no  student  of  art  should  fail  to  give 
ft  careful  consideration.  The  volume  contains  also  a  few  chapters 
in  which  the  early  traditions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  with 
regard  to  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  are  told.  The  book  is  one 
which  possesses  rare  interest  throughout. 

*Homan  Days :  From  the  Swedish  of  Viktor  Rydberg  ;  by  Alfred  Corning 
Cusk.  With  a  sketch  of  Rydberg  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Lindehn.  Authorized  trans- 
lation.   Illustrated.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1879.     8vo,  pp.  332. 
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In  Berkshire  with  the  Wild  Flowers.*  —  There  are  few 
among  the  gift  books  of  the  season  which  are  in  every  way  so 
attractive  as  this  dainty  volume.  With  its  beautiful  illustrations, 
which  recall  the  best  known  of  the  wild  flowers  which  everywhere 
in  such  countless  profusion  adorn  the  meadows  and  hill-sides  of 
New  England,  it  awdkens  the  pleasantest  memories.  As  its  pages 
are  turned  over,  it  seems  as  if  the  fresh  breezes  of  another  spring 
were  once  more  let  loose,  and  we  were  able  to  pass  on  through  all 
the  seasons  til)  the  fringed  gentian  once  more  brings  us  back  to 
the  approach  of  the  close  of  the  year.  The  illustrations  are  so 
admirably  engraved  and  are  so  beautiful  and  suggestive,  that  we 
cannot  forbear  to  call  the  rolL  They  properly  begin  with  the 
trailing  arbutus.  Then  follow  the  hepatica,  the  anemone,  the 
bloodroot,  blue  violets,  trillium,  the  wild  oat,  the  columbine,  the 
wild  azalea,  daisies,  the  sweet  briar,  the  harebell,  mountain  laurel, 
white  clover,  red  clover,  meadow  lilies,  wild  clematis,  Indian  pipe, 
the  thistle,  spirea,  golden  rod,  asters,  and  last  the  fringed  gentian. 
Not  the  least  remarkable  thing  about  the  volume  are  the  pictorial 
descriptions  which  accompany  the  representations  of  these  favorite 
flowers.  They  are  the  work  of  those  remarkable  sisters,  Elaine 
and  Dora  Goodale,  the  authors  of  "  Apple  Blossoms,"  noticed  in 
the  New  Englander  for  last  March.  Elaine  was  born  October  9, 
1863  ;  and  Dora,  October  9,  1866.  The  maturity  of  thought 
everywhere  exhibited  is  a  marvel. 

The  Children's  Book  op  Poetry.| — This  is  a  most  attractive 
volume  of  poems  for  children,  splendidly  and  abundantly  illus- 
trated. The  poems  are  well  selected  and  of  a  character  to  interest; 
children  and  even  children  of  a  larger  growth.  They  are  appro- i 
priately  grouped  under  the  following  heads — Baby  Days ;  Play 
Days ;  Lessons  of  Life ;  Animals  and  Birds  ;  Trees  and  Flowers ; 
Nature ;  Religion ;  Christmas  and  New  Year ;  Old  Tales  and 
Ballads;  Famous  Poems  for  older  children.  The  volume  has  a 
good  index. 

*In  Berkshire  with  the  Wild  Flowers.  By  Elaine  and  Doea  Goodal'e.  8vo, 
pp.  92.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.   •  ftew  York. 

f  The'Childreii'e  Book  of  Foetry.  Carefully  selected  from  the  works  of  the  beet 
and  most  popular  writers  for  children.  ^  By  Henby  T.  Coateb,  Editor  of  the  "-Fire- 
side Encyclopasdia  of  Poetry."  Illustrated  with  nearly  200  engravings  from 
designs  by  Gustave  Dore,  Harrison  Weir,  G.  E.  Millais,  George  H.  Thomas,  Gia- 
comelli,  and  other  distinguished  artists.    525  pp.    Porter  &  Coates,  Philadelphia. 


"THE  PRINCE  AMOM  MAGAZINES."— ^» *■•* «—* 

THE  GREATEST  LIVING  AUTHORS,  Bach  as 


Prof.  Max  Mdller, 
Ri.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
James  Anthony  Fboude, 
Prof.  Huxley, 

RlCHABD  A.  PROCTOB, 

Prof.  Goldwin  Smith, 
Edward  A.  Freeman, 
Prof.  Tyndall, 
Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter, 
Frances  Power  Coebe, 


The  Duke  of  Abotll, 
William  Black, 
Miss  Thackeray, 
Mrs.  Muloch-Craik, 
George  MacDonald, 
Mrs.  Oliphant, 
Mrs.  Alexander. 
Jean  In*  gelow, 
Julia  Kavanaou, 
Thomas  IIardt, 


Matthew  Arnold, 

J.  Norman  Lockyer, 

Francis  W.  Newman, 

Alfred  Russell  Wallace, 

IIenry  Kinoslet, 

W.  W.  Story, 

Ivan  Turouenubf, 

Ruskin, 

Tennyson, 

Browning, 


'oweb  Cobbk,  Thomas  IIardt,  Brc 

and  many  others,  are  represented  In  tho  pages  of 

LITTELL'S  LIVING  AGE. 

In  1830,  The  Living  Age  enters  upon  Its  thirty-seventh  year,  admittedly  unrivalled  and  continuously 
successful.  A  Weekly  Magazine,  of  sixty-four  pages,  it  gives  more  than 


double-column  octavo  pages  of  reading-matter  yearly,  forming  four  largo  volumes.  It  presents  in  an  inexpen- 
sive form,  considering  its  great  amount  of  matter,  with  freshness,  owing  to  its  weekly  issue,  and  with  * 
n<l*f actor*  completeness  attempted  by  no  other  publication,  the  best  Essays,  Reviews,  Criticisms,  Tales, 
Sketches  of  Travel  and  Discovery,  Poctrv,  Scientific,  Biographical,  Historical,  and  Political  Information, 
from  the  entire  body  of  Foreign  Periodical  literature. 

During  tho  coming  year,  Serial  and  Short  Stories  by  the  Most  Eminent  Foreign  Authors  will  be 
piveu,  together  with  an  amount 

TTxaJ*i>z>roAOlioci.  toy  any  otlxoir  X*ox*10<Uoa1 

in  'he  world,  of  f  be  most  valuable  Literary  and  Scientific  matter  of  the  day  from  the  pens  of  the  foremost 
Fxiynts,  Scientists,  Critics,  Discoverers,  and  Editors,  above-named  and  many  others,  representing  every 
department  of  Knowledge  and  Progress. 

The  importance  of  The  Living  Age  to  every  American  reader,  as  the  only  satisfactorily  fresh  and 
complete  compilation  of  a  generally  Inaccessible  but  indispensable  current  literature,  —  indispensable 
because  it  embraces  the  productions  of 

in  all  branches  of  literature,  Science,  Art,  and  Politics,— is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  following  recent 


"  Tti*»  bat  volume  of  Tnr?  Living  Acs  presents  a  fresh 
rannle  of  the  judgment  in  selection  and  adaptation  to  I 
t>t«  iemands  of  the  best  popular  literature,  which  have 
it  r>M  Ko  wide  a  circulation  to  that  periodical,  and 
f.^n  it  a  high  place  among  the  magazines  pf  the  day."— 
S*u  York  Tribune. 

"Trie  Ljvino  Aob  supplies  a  better  compendium  of 
t v  iu  rlucn^slon,  information  and  investigation,  and 
p.v ■.«  icrciter  nraonnt  and  variety  of  reading  matter, 
vs  i  t  is  well  worth  while  to  read,  than  any  other  pnb- 
1  ~i: /•?! ...  It  is  simply  indispensable."— Boston  Journal. 

"  It «.  by  all  odds,  the  best  eclectic  published."— South- 
ern Churchman. 

"lino  other  single  publication  can  there  be  found  so 
civ*  .f  sterling  literary  excellence/'— JIT.  7.  Evening  Post. 

"It  his  no  equal  in  any  country."— Philadelphia  Pre**. 

"Ti  r?ad  It  weekly  Is  a  liberal  education."— Z  ton's 
Ik-'ui.  Bottom. 

*>:.:■(*  the  best  of  all  at  the  price  of  one."— New  York 
ki'yrdcnt. 

'  it  moves  majestically  on  in  the  literary  firmament  as 
i?irr>f  the  first  magnitude,  standing  confessedly  at  the 
1  *  ■  •  I  «f  nil  the  weekly  publications  of  the  civilized  world. 
It  » .i  library  within  itself."—  St.  Louis  Observer. 

"It  being  a  weekty  publication,  is,  comparatively 
•"*  iklns,  the  cheapest  magazine  published.  Its  content* 
-•e  f  the  finest  literature  in  our  language."—  Commercial 
JrfrTtiser,  Detroit. 

'"T!w>  noble  reagazine  stand*  forth  confessedly  without 
»r**r  la  the  literary  world.  It  is  the  embodiment  of  the 
;  '<-  -t  and  truest  literature  of  the  age."—  American  C*ru- 
:w>  A'  Ti«r,  Cincinnati. 

ft.  ih  it  atone  a  render  may  fairly  keep  up  with  nil  that 
.'  imp^nnnt  in  the  literature,  history,  politics,  and  science 

I  •■'  -  <bv."-77<e  Methodist.  If  etc  IV*. 

"Th»  reader  finds  little  occasion  to  go  beyond  its  col- 
taji*  for  instructive  or  entertaining  articles  of  say  des- 
crpiioa."—  Bottom  Evening  Traveller. 


H  Commend  us  to  Littell  for  a  knowledge  of  wh*t  we 
ought  to  know,  in  the  most  portable  shape,  short  of  the 
latest  cyclopedia."—  Boston  Commonwealth. 

"  We  can  only  repeat  what  we  have  already  said,  that 
The  Living  Age  leads  all  other  publications  of  its  kind, 
not  only  in  years  but  in  merit."— Watchman,  Boston. 

"  As  an  eclectic,  in  the  amount  and  value  of  its  selec- 
tions. The  Li  vi  xo  Aoa  is  without  a  peer."— Presbyterian 
Banner.  I*ittsburgh. 

**  It  is  a  thorough  compilation  of  what  is  best  In  the 
literature  of  the  day,  whether  relating  to  history,  biogra- 
phy.  Action,  poetry,  wit.  science,  politics,  theology,  criti- 
cism, or  art*  —Hartford  Courant. 

"There  is  no  other  way  of  procuring  the  same  amount 
of  excellent  literature  for  anything  like  the  same  price."— 
Boston  Advertiser. 

"  This,  as  we  have  often  said,  is  the  best  eclectic  we 
have."— Richmond  Whig. 

••  Its  publication  in  weekly  numbers  gives  to  It  a  great 
advantage  over  its  monthly  contemporaries  in  thesnirit 
and  freshness  of  its  contents."—  The  Pacific,  San  Fran- 
cisco. .. 

"  This  Is  the  most  complete  of  all  the  magazines."— 
Evang'l.  San  Pranciscb. 

••  Littell  holds  tho  palm  ngalnst  all  rivals  in  tho  same 
field."—  Commercial,  Loutsvitfe. 

••  It  remains  altogether  the  best  collection  of  the 
kind."—  Springfield  Republican 

"The  be«a  jind  cheapest  periodical  in  America.  — 
Evangelical  Churchman,  Toronto. 

"  In  it  we  Aid  the  l>e*t  productions  of  the  best  writers 

upon  nil  subjects  ready  to  onr  hand Through  its 

pages  alone  it  is  possible  to  In  .-s  thoroughly  well  informed 
in  current  literature  ns  by  the  perusal  of  a  Ions  list  of 
monthlies."— Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

*'  There  is  nothing  como-i  ruble  to  it  in  true  valuo  in  the 
whole  range  of  periodical  literature."— Mobile  Daily 
Register. 


Ptblished  Weekly,  nt  $8.00  a  ye&rjree  of  pottage.    An  extra  copy  sent  gratia  to  any  one  getting  up  a 
elab  of  live  new  subscribers. 


To  all  new  subscribers  for  1880  will  be  sent  gratis  the  numbers  of  1879  which  contain,  besides  other  interesting 
ssttrr.  the  first  chapters  of  "  Hs  who  will  not  when  be  max,"  a  new  story  by  MBS.  OL1PBANT,  now 
ap'caring  in  The  Lxyixo  Age  from  advance  sheets. 

CLUB  PRICES  FOR  THE  BEST  HOME  AND  FOREIGN  LITERATURE. 

["Possessed  of  'Littbix'S  Liyinq  Age*  and  of  one  or  other  of  our  vivacious  American  monthlies,  a 
i&b*criber  will  And  himself  in  command  of  the  whole  situation."]— Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin. 

For  $10.50,  TmU  LIVING  Aoa  and  either  one  of  the  four-dollar  monthly  Magazines  (or  Harper's  Weekly 
cr  Bator),  will  be  sent  for  a  year,  toith  pottage  prepaid  on  both  ;  or,  for  $9.50,  The  Living  Age  and  the 
&  JOsssles,  or  Apple**'*  Journal,  both  postpaid. 

LTTTELLi  &  CO.,  17  Bromfield  St*  Boston* 


CHAS.  SCRIBNER'S  SONS'  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 
Life  and  Works  of  Gilbert  Stuart.    By  Geo.  C.  Mason. 

With  Reproductions  of  Stuart's  Portraits.     1  vol.,  4to,  $10.00. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  contribution  yet  attempted  to  the  literature  of 
American  art  is  Mr.  George  C.  Mason's  Life  and  Works  of  Gilbert  Stuart,  written 
at  the  wish  and  with  the  personal  cooperation  of  Miss  Jane  Stuart,  the  daughter 
of  the  painter.  The  publishers  have  used  every  effort  to  make  the  volume,  as  an 
art  work,  worthy  of  its  subject.  It  contains  ten  reproductions  of  Stuart's  por- 
traits, printed  in  Paris,  by  the  photogravure  process  of  Messrs.  Goupil  k  Company, 
here  used  for  the  first  time  in  America  for  book  illustration ;  a  superb  print  in 
pure  line  by  Burt,  of  the  "  Gibbs  Washington,"  considered  by  connoisseurs  the 
best  of  Stuart's  Washing  tons,  and  now  for  the  first  time  engraved ;  an  etched 
fac-simile  by  Duthie,  of  Stuart's  pen-and-ink  portrait  of  himself ;  and  an  engrav- 
ing by  Cole  of  Miss  Goodridge's  miniature  of  the  artist. 

Brazil:  the  Amazons  and  the  Coast.  By  Herbert 
H.  Smith.     With  Illustrations.     1  vol.,  8vo,  *5.00. 

Mr.  Herbert  Smith,  the  author  of  the  recent  widely-read  articles  on  Brazil  in 
Scribner's  Monthly,  has  now  published  the  more  finished  results  of  his  journeys 
in  a  volume,  of  which  those  papers  form  only  the  groundwork ;  and  an  unusually 
valuable  and  attractive  book  of  travels  is  the  result.  His  chapters  on  the  great 
Amazon's  forests ;  on  the  Indians  and  their  villages ;  on  their  myths  and  folk- 
lore :  on  the  adventurous  ascent  of  certain  of  the  Amazon's  tributaries,  and  on 
the  quiet  life  of  the  planters  along  the  river  banks,  are  especially  excellent.  The 
sketches,  made  by  Mr.  J.  Wells  Champney,  who  accompanied  Mr.  Smith  on  his 
last  journey,  furnish  most  of  the  illustrations,  which  include  a  number  besides 
those  accompanying  the  magazine  articles. 

The  Letters  of  Charles  Dickens.  Edited  by  his  Sister- 
in-Law  and  his  eldest  Daughter.  Witt  several  fac-simile 
letters.     2  vols.,  12rao,  $3.00. 

'That  bright  sparkling  style,  that  tenderness  of  heart  and  fund  of  cheery 
humor,  that  odd,  keen,  humorous  way  of  observing  and  noting  things,  that  appre- 
ciation of  and  affection  for  hosts  of  friends,  which  we  already  knew  to  be  among 
his  most  lovable  traits,  are  to  be  yet  once  more  tasted  and  enjoyed  in  these 
pages." — Literary  World. 

The  Mise  of  the  Huguenots  of  France.     By  Henry 

M.  Baird,  Professor  in  the  University  of  the  City  ot  New 
York.     With  maps.     2  vols.,  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $5.00. 

"  In  his  work  Professor  Baird  has  done  for  the  Protestants  of  France  wliat 
Motley  has  done  for  the  Protestants  and  the  people  of  the  Netherlands." — Hart- 
ford Evening  Post. 

u  We  read  the  book  with  a  satisfied  consciousness  of  following  a  sure  guide,  at 
the  same  time  that  we  are  continually  drawn  forward  by  growing  interest  in  the 
subject,  which  still  grows  till  the  last  page  is  read." — Chicago  Standard, 

The  Boy's  Froissart.  Being  Sir  John  Froissart's  Chron- 
icles of  Adventure,  Battle  and  Custom  in  England,  France, 
Spain,  etc.  Edited  for  Boys  with  an  Introduction  by  Sidney 
Lanier.  Illustrated  by  Alfred  Kapfes.  1  vol.,  8vo,  extra 
cloth.     Price  $3.00. 

"  That  boy  will  be  lucky  who  gets  Mr.  Sidney  Lanier's  '  Boy's  Froissart'  for  a 
Christmas  present  this  year.  There  is  no  better  and  healthier  rending  for  boys 
than  'fine  Sir  John,'  and  this  volume  is  so  handsome,  so  well  printed,  and  so  well 
illustrated  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  look  it  over." — Nation. 

The  Complete  Poetical  Writings  of  J.  G.  Holland. 

Printed  from  new  Stereotype  Plates,  prepared  expressly  for  this 
edition.  With  Illustrations  and  a  Portrait  by  Wyatt  Eaton, 
engraved  by  T,  Colk.     1  vol.,  8vo.     Extra  Cloth,  $5.00. 

*$*  Tliese  books  are  for  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  will  be  sent,  prepaid,  upon  receipt 
of  price,  by  CHAS.  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  743  &  745  B'way,  New  York. 
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Natural  Science  and  Religion.  Two  Lectures  delivered 
to  the  Theological  School  of  Yale  College  by  Prof.  Asa  Gray, 
LL.D.     1  vol,,  crown  8vo.     $1. 

Faith  and  Character*  By  Rev.  Marvin  R.  Vincent,  D.D. 
1  vol.,  12mo.     $1.50. 

The  Bible  Commentary ;  New  Testament —Vol.  2. 
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C.  Smyth  and  Rev.  C.  J.  H.  Ropes.     1  vol.,  crown  8vo.     $2.50. 
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THE  BI-MONTHLY  NEW  ENGLANDER. 


The  New  Englandeb  is  a  Bi-monthly  Review,  established  hi 
1843,  in  New  Haven,  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  all  the  ques- 
tions of  the  day,  in  every  department  of  Theology,  Literature, 
and  Politics,  and  intended  to  be  an  exponent  of  New  England 
views.  In  each  number  there  are  notices  of  the  publications 
which  have  appeared  during  the  preceding  two  months. 

The  New  Englandeb  is  sustained  by  some  of  the  ablest  writers 
among  the  sons  of  New  England,  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  New  Englandeb  for  1880  will  be  published,  as  heretofore, 
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Article  L— MR.   MALLOCK  AND  HIS  CRITIC. 

Is  Life  worth  Living  f    W.  H.  Mallock.    New  York,  1879. 
The  Value  of  Life.    A  Reply.    New  York,  1879. 

Both  of  these  books  have  attracted,  and  are  likely  to  attract, 
much  attention.  Both  deal  with  momentous  themes,  and  pos- 
sess considerable  philosophic  and  popular  interest.  Of  the  two 
books,  Is  Life  Worth  Umng  f  is  written  in  the  more  graceful, 
animated  style,  the  "  Reply  "  in  the  clearer,  and  more  concise. 
The  thought  of  the  former  is  mystical,  that  of  the  latter  clearly 
defined.  Mr.  Mallock's  object  is  not  at  once  apparent;  he 
approaches  his  theme  by  circumlocutions  and  innuendoes,  and 
his  work  will  admit  of  considerable  condensation.  The  aim  of 
his  critic,  on  the  other  hand,  is  at  once  clear ;  he  evidently  is  in 
no  doubt  as  to  what  he  believes  and  has  to  say.  The  English 
essayist  addresses  his  audience  with  some  prestige  as  the  author 
of  sundry  volumes,  as  a  popular  and  brilliant  contributor  to  cur- 
rent periodical  literature.  The  "Reply"  is  the  work  of  an 
anonymous  American  writer,  who,  however,  is  evidently  no 
stranger  to  acute  thinking  and  vigorous  expression.  Both  books 
are  chiefly  interesting  as  illustrating  certain  tendencies  in  the 
vol.  in.  11 
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thought  of  the  time,  and  as  suggesting  rather  than  as  closing 
inquiry  on  the  subjects  considered. 

Mr.  Mallock's  position  is,  in  brief,  this.  Under  the  influence 
of  the  positive  thought  of  the  age  (using  the  word  positive  not 
especially  in  the  Comtean  sense,  but  as  meaning  sceptical,  sci- 
entific thought),  God  and  immortality  have  become  dreams, 
man  an  automaton,  life  has  lost  its  beauty  and  dignity ;  the 
only  way  to  restore  these  to  existence,  is  to  accept  Catholicism, 
and  find  rest  in  the  bosom  of  an  infallible  church. 

The  position  of  Mr.  Mallock's  opponent  is  directly  the  re- 
verse. Catholicism  is  the  deadly  foe  of  science  and  all  progress ; 
the  true  value  of  life  is  to  be  found  in  positivism,  its  principles 
and  the  activities  it  inspires. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  Is  Life  Worth  Lwing.  Mod- 
ern scepticism  is  sweeping  in  its  denials,  as  never  before.  It 
rejects  Christianity,  which  focalizes  the  supernatural  as  did 
none  of  the  religions  of  antiquity.  Science  has  reduced  the 
world  to  comparative  insignificance,  hence  revelation  becomes 
improbable,  and  man  and  his  destinies  of  little  account.  The 
thought  of  the  age  is  intensely  self-conscious,  and  destructive 
in  its  analysis.  If  life  is  worth  living,  there  is  a  prize  to  be 
gained,  and  this  must  be  moral  in  its  nature.  When  we  ask 
positive  thought  what  this  prize  is,  it  replies,  either  individual 
or  social  happiness,  and  it  continually  confuses  the  two.  If  it 
says,  social  happiness,  sociology  becomes  the  basis  of  morality, 
as  indeed  the  advocates  of  positivism  are  constantly  affirming. 
But  social  happiness  is  an  indefinite  end,  and  the  benevolence 
and  sympathy  upon  which  the  positivists  rely  for  its  realization, 
are  inadequate.  If  it  says,  individual  happiness,  goodness  be- 
comes its  own  reward,  and  this  is  impossible,  because  positive 
thought  eliminates  the  importance,  inwardness,  and  absolute 
authority  of  the  moral  standard.  If  positivists  affirm  that  love 
remains  and  will  prove  constantly  ennobling,  the  reply  is,  scep- 
ticism degrades  love,  and  leaves  us  no  choice  between  its  lower 
and  higher  forms.  Positivism,  too,  destroys  that  supernatural 
moral  judgment,  which  reverses  our  natural  estimates  of  the 
relative  worth  of  things.  It  makes  folly  of  great  literary  crea- 
tions, as  Hamlet,  Antigone,  Faust,  etc.,  which  are  founded  on 
this  judgment,  and  introduces  a  general  ennui  and  monotony 
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into  life  and  letters.  Moreover  no  superstition  was  ever  greater 
than  that  of  positivism.  It  denies  influence  to  the  heaven  and 
hell  of  theology,  and  then  expects  men  will  be  attracted  by  its 
vague  optimism,  and  its  future  earthly  paradise.  Scepticism 
might  not,  indeed,  plunge  the  world  into  wild  excesses  of  sin, 
but  it  blunts  the  conscience,  makes  it  powerless  in  the  presence 
of  an  overwhelming  temptation,  reduces  the  world  to  insipidity, 
— and  this  process,  moreover,  has  already  commenced.  The 
boasted  inexorable  logic  of  positive  thinkers  is  also  a  fiction, 
for  when  they  come  to  the  phenomenon  of  consciousness,  for 
example,  they  deny  the  evident  spiritual  power  producing  this, 
and  indulge  in  vague  generalities  about  the  insoluble  mystery 
of  the  production  of  thought  through  molecular  changes.  They 
reject,  too,  the  manifest  miraculous  power  of  the  will,  reducing 
everything  to  a  gross  materialism.  There  are  difficulties,  to  be 
sure,  in  theism,  as  the  existence  of  sin  and  free  will,  but  these 
are  not  peculiar  to  theism.  Admitting  this,  and  the  demoral- 
izing effect  of  scepticism,  the  question  arises,  is  there  any  form 
of  religion  which  can  restore  to  life  the  significance  and  beauty 
of  which  the  positive  school  robs  it.  The  reply  is,  Catholi- 
cism is  such  a  form  of  religion.  It  is  the  infallible  church, 
guided  by  the  spirit  of  God.  Protestantism  leads  to  rational- 
ism, and  modern  criticism  has  made  impossible  the  Biblical 
infallibility  on  which  it  rests.  Catholicism  has  boundless  char- 
ity, its  doctrines  are  unfolded  with  the  unfolding  spiritual  sense 
of  humanity,  it  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  age.  There  may 
be  perplexities,  but  if  one  has  grace  to  say,  I  believe,  although 
I  never  can  comprehend,  he  may  enter  the  sacred  enclosure  of 
the  true  church  and  find  life  recreated. 

The  line  of  thought  pursued  in  the  "  Reply,"  is  substantially  as 
follows.  Mr.  Mallock's  qualifications  for  the  work  he  has  under- 
taken are  first  considered.  He  is  an  entertaining,  but  unfair 
writer.  He  quotes  from  Tyndall,  George  Eliot,  Huxley,  Th6- 
ophile  Gautier,  but  not  from  Comte,  Spencer,  Hseckel,  Littr6 
or  Lewes.  He  has  the  Jesuitical  characteristics,  contempt  for 
truth,  an  attitude  of  habitual  warfare,  a  morbid  sensitiveness  to 
sexual  sins,  persecuting  tendencies.  The  picture  he  has  drawn, 
at  a  distance  looks  finished,  but  closer  inspection  reveals  many 
flaws  in  the  enamel.    He  is  a  thinker,  but  his  smart  sayings, 
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flippancy,  drawing-room  brilliancy  of  epigram,  suggest  whether 
he  is  adequate  to  the  task  he  has  essayed.  His  book  is  con- 
structed with  art,  but  his  effort  to  restore  Catholicism  is  as 
much  of  an  anachronism  as  the  effort  of  the  emperor  Julian  to 
restore  paganism.  Positivism  does  not  start,  as  charged,  with 
the  two  great  denials  of  God  and  a  future  life,  but  with  the 
affirmation  that  we  are  to  seek  truth  in  the  realities  of  exist- 
ence, by  means  of  the  senses  and  consciousness.  It  knows  only 
the  phenomena,  not  the  substance  of  matter,  and  it  rules  out 
the  metaphysical  conceptions  of  God  and  the  soul  as  unthink- 
able. The  positivist  conception  of  society  is  much  more  en- 
nobling than  represented,  and  includes  nutrition,  reproduction, 
function,  all  of  which  the  English  essayist  ignores.  Positive 
thought  retains  responsibility,  though  it  affirms  the  mystery  is 
rather  in  individuality,  than  in  the  will  a*  a  selMetermining 
entity.  The  doctrine  that  we  must  believe  in  certain  mys- 
teries because  we  cannot  explain  certain  other  mysteries,  is  em- 
phatically irrational  and  dangerous.  Positivism  does  not  unify 
the  spiritual  and  material,  but  it  denies  any  supernatural  influence 
producing  consciousness.  The  idea  of  the  miraculous  power  of 
the  will  is  a  fiction.  Positive  thought  does  not  reject  the  in- 
wardness or  importance  of  the  moral  law,  but  only  its  absolute 
character,  nor  does  it  confound  morality  with  happiness.  It 
intends  to  oppose  Catholicism  at  every  step,  and  supplant  the 
priests  with  the  philosophers.  Its  ideals  are  noble,  and  the 
failure  to  realize  them  is  to  be  traced  to  the  ignorance  and  folly 
of  mankind.  But  the  age  is  new,  and  already  glimpses  can  be 
had  of  the  purified,  beautiful  society,  made  possible  through  the 
positive  conceptions  of  humanity. 

Now  to  briefly  compare  the  two  books — we  see  not  how  the 
candid  thinker  can  fail  to  sympathize  with  Mr.  Mallock  in  his 
main  position,  that  the  general  effect  of  the  sceptical  thought 
of  the  age,  must  be,  to  make  life  less  happy,  and  of  less  worth. 
But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  every  one  must  be  miserable 
and  degraded,  who  is  a  partial,  or  even  a  pronounced  sceptic. 
To  certain  speculative,  melancholy  spirits,  of  whom  the  English 
writer  is  a  good  example,  it  might  seem  as  if  life  had  nothing 
left  worth  living  for,  if  God  and  immortality  were  denied. 
The  masses,  sufficiently  animal  even  with  theism  and  a  future 
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life  at  least  formally  accepted,  would  be  undoubtedly  plunged 
into,  no  one  can  tell,  how  much  deeper  selfishness  and  sensual- 
ism, if  a  belief  in  these  were  destroyed.  But  between  these 
extremes  a  class  of  healthy,  energetic  minds,  of  whom  the  au- 
thor of  The  Value  of  Life  is  apparently  one,  would  remain, 
who  might  still  find  in  the  conditions  and  activities  of  earthly 
existence,  an  opportunity  for  a  very  noble  development  and 
noble  life ;  and  this,  too,  may  be  admitted,  at  the  same  time 
strongly  maintaining  the  ennobling  influence  of  theism  on  the 
finest  character  and  culture.  While,  therefore,  Mr.  Mallock's 
general  position  remains  intact,  he  has  undoubtedly  carried  his 
argument  too  far.  He  has  undervalued  positivism,  and  used 
some  fallacious  reasonings  in  support  of  theism.  Many  of  his 
arguments  against  the  former,  might  be  applied  with  quite  as 
much  force  against  any  disinterested  virtue  at  all,  and  this,  as  he 
can  hardly  be  unaware,  many  theists  are  as  anxious  to  uphold, 
as  any  positivists  can  be.  On  the  other  hand,  his  opponent  has, 
in  certain  respects,  underestimated  and  misrepresented  theism, 
and  he  has  so  far  pressed  his  argument  for  positivism,  as  to  rep- 
resent it"  as  well  nigh  all-sufficient  for  the  welfare  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  race.  And  yet  he  has  done  good  service  in  indi- 
cating wherein  the  real  value  of  positive  thought  consists,  and 
in  detecting  many  of  Mr.  Mallock's  sophistries.  And  here  let 
it  be  said,  that  there  are  certain  things  which  make  a  compari- 
son between  the  two  books  difficult.  For  example,  the  "  Reply" 
is  founded  chiefly  on  Comtism,  while  the  author  of  Is  Life 
Worth  Living  directs  his  argument  largely  against  Professor 
Huxley,  who  repudiates  Comtism.  Catholicism  finds  an  ar- 
dent supporter  in  the  English  speculator,  though  he  evidently 
possesses  no  sympathy  for  the  Catholic  organization  of  positiv- 
ism. The  author  of  The  Value  of  Life,  on  the  contrary,  has  at 
least  a  kindly  feeling  for  the  latter,  while  he  bitterly  opposes 
the  former.  Then  also  the  matter  is  further  complicated,  be- 
cause the  last  named  writer  with  the  merciful  charity  of  the 
latest  utterances  of  scientific  negation,  does  not  deny  God  and 
immortality,  but  simply  rules  them  out  of  thought  as  unknow- 
able. Mr.  Mallock,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  use  a  direct 
argument  in  support  of  theism,  but  only  says,  if  it  is  denied, 
such  and  such  deplorable  results  follow. 
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The  points  at  issue  between  the  two  are  mainly  these — 
Catholicism — the  nature  and  sanctions  of  morality — the  con- 
stitution of  society,  and  what  will  be  its  fate  without  religion 
— the  nature  of  mind  and  will.  The  author  of  the  "  Reply" 
employs  his  main  strength  on  the  last  two  of  these  subjects, 
treated  of  in  the  chapters  of  Is  Life  Worth  Living,  entitled 
Sociology  as  the  Foundation  of  Morality,  and  the  Logic  of 
Scientific  Negation^  These  are,  in  outline,  Mr.  Mallock's 
views  on  the  first  of  these  subjects.  General  good  according 
to  the  positivists,  is  general  happiness.  Sociology  furnishes  us 
merely  the  "  negative  conditions  "  not  the  "  positive  materials  " 
of  happiness.  "  Band-work  with  the  same  perfection  may  be 
practiced  for  opposite  ends."  Morality  must  rest  on  the 
proved  facts  of  sociology,  "  but  it  rests  upon  them  as  a  statue 
rests  upon  its  pedestal,  and  the  same  pedestal  will  support  an 
Athene  or  a  Priapus."  "  The  social  happiness  of  all  of  us 
means  nothing  but  the  personal  happiness  of  each  one  of  us." 
"The  feelings  of  sympathy  and  benevolence  on  which  the 
positivists  rely  (i.  e.  for  the  advancement  of  society),  will  be 
found,  on  consideration,  to  be  altogether  inadequate."  Now 
in  regard  to  this  matter,  what  the  author  of  the  "Reply" 
seems  to  have  done,  is  this.  He  has  convicted  Mr.  Mallock  of 
presenting  a  very  inadequate  view  of  what  the  science  of  soci- 
ology is.  His  own  account  of  it  is  much  more  exhaustive, 
occupying  nearly  a  third  of  his  volume,  while  the  subject  is  dis- 
posed of  in  one  short  chapter  of  Is  Life  Worth  Lining.  To  be 
sure,  the  latter  was  not  intended  as  a  treatise  on  sociology,  but  in 
the  comparatively  hurried  description  given,  Mr.  Mallock  has 
laid  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  ignoring  many  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  society,  as  physical  and  moral  well-being,  occupa- 
tion, knowledge,  sympathy,  reproduction,  function,  all  of  which 
are  elaborately  considered  in  the  "  Reply."  Then  he  is  shown 
to  be  not  quite  fair  in  charging  upon  the  positive  school  the 
confounding  of  morality  with  happiness.  And  although  he  is 
undoubtedly  correct  in  claiming  that  there  can  be  no  happy 
society  unless  it  is  composed  of  happy  individuals,  he  has  not 
given  enough  prominence  to  labor  for  the  good  of  society,  as 
constituting  one  very  important  element  of  that  happiness. 
But  his  charge  that  the  masses  of  men  will  be  but  vaguely 
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influenced  by  the  ideals  of  social  progress  which  positivism 
holds  out,  and  that  these  ideals  are  in  a  measure  indefinite, 
remains  good,  and  is  the  strong  point  of  the  chapter  on  soci- 
ology.    Then  what  is  implied,  though  not  explicitly  stated  in 
his  remarks  on  sociology,  that  positivism  by  its  elimination  of 
theism  and  immortality  makes  man  and  his  welfare  of  infin- 
itely less  worth,  is  doubtless  a  powerful  consideration.     The 
matter,  so  far  as  the  views  of  the  two  writers  are  concerned, 
seems  to  remain  thus.     The  positivist  conception  of  the  nature 
and  possibilities  of  society  is  in  certain  respects,  a  noble  and 
beautiful  one,  but  it  loses  immensely  by  the  denial  of  God  and 
a  future  life,  and  it  is  an  ideal  which  can  profoundly  affect 
only  exceptional  characters.     On  the  whole,  the  advantage  in 
this  discussion  of  sociology,  must  be  conceded  to  the  author 
of  the   "Reply."     But,  on  the  other  hand,  the   advantage 
appears  to  be  with  Mr.  Mallock  in  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tions involved  in  the  Logic  of  Scientific  Negation.    He  has 
convicted  positive  thought  of  an  inconsistency  in  not  accepting 
either  the  materialism  or  immaterialism  of  mind,  and  in  trying 
to  accept  both.    He  has  shown  that  thought  is  a  phenomenon 
which  positivism  has  failed  to  explain,  and  that  its  denial  of 
a  spiritual  entity  which  may  survive  the  body,  is  irrational. 
And  though  it  is  not  clearly  proved  that  positivism  reduces 
man  to  an  automaton,  it  is  conclusively  shown  that  the  tend- 
ency of  scientific  negation  is  in  that  direction.     As  regards  the 
will  and  responsibility,  the  writer  of  the  "  Reply  "  has  forcibly 
developed  the  idea  that  the  mystery  lies  more  in  individuality 
than  in  any  u  self -determining  entity  within  the  soul  called 
the  will,"  and  that  responsibility  pertains  fully  as  much  to  the 
inward  state  of  the  mind,  e.  g.,  ignorance,  sensuality,  preced- 
ing volition,  as  in  mere  choices.     The  English  author  is  well 
reminded,  that  in  all  probability  his  view  of  the  miraculous 
power  of  the   will  was   borrowed  from   Dr.  Bushnell,   who 
developes  it  at  length  in  his  Nature  and  the  Supernatural. 
That  view,  the  candid  thinker  must  concede,  on  the  whole 
Mr.  Mallock  has  substantiated,  i.  e.,  so  far  as  proving  that  the 
same  principle  is  involved  in  certain  acts  of   the  will  as  in 
miracles,  though  the  two  certainly  differ  in  degree.    In  rela- 
tion to  "  the  Prize  of  Life,"  the  author  of  the  "  Reply"  rightly 
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contends  that  this  is  to  be  found  in  something  besides  morality, 
though  Mr.  Mallock's  claim  that  the  highest  prize  is  to  be 
found  here,  remains  unimpeached.  It  is  difficult,  also,  to  see 
why  on  the  theory  of  an  authority  imposed  from  without  by 
some  infallible  church,  the  former  is  not  correct  in  eliminating 
the  absolute  character  of  the  moral  law.  In  relation  to 
Catholicism,  what  is  said  in  The  Value  of  Life  is  well  put 
though  it  might  have  been  enlarged.  But  on  both  these  sub- 
jects more  anon.  Mr.  Mallock's  critic  is  hardly  fair,  when  he 
characterizes  the  chapter  Morality  and  Natural  Theism  as 
merely  illustrating  what  may  be  called  the  doctrine  of  "  equiva- 
lent inexplicableness,"  viz :  "  here  is  something  that  I  cannot 
explain,  but  you  cannot  explain  it  either.  Therefore  when  I 
assert  something  else  that  I  still  am  not  able  to  explain,  you 
can  say  nothing  against  it."  The  object  of  that  chapter  seems 
rather  to  be  to  prove  that  the  mysteries  of  sin  and  free  will 
are  not  peculiar  to  theism,  and  the  argument  is  a  forcible  one. 
He  also  hardly  disposes  of  the  literary  examples,  Hamlet,  Mac- 
beth, Faust,  cited  as  illustrating  a  supernatural  judgment,  by 
saying  that  what  is  peculiar  about  these  tragedies  is  their  total 
lack  of  religion,  and  their  purely  human  interest.  The  point 
of  these  illustrations  appears  to  be,  that  our  approval  of  the 
moral  of  the  tragedies,  is  an  exercise  of  the  religious  sentiment 
by  which  we  come  to  approve  acts  and  motives  which  we  do 
not  naturally  approve.  To  conclude  the  comparison — the 
books  on  the  whole  are  well  balanced,  considering  the  one  as  a 
reply  to  the  other.  Is  Life  Worth  Lvovng  would  probably 
strike  most  readers  as  the  more  original,  The  Value  of  Life 
as  the  more  acute  book.  In  arrangement  the  latter  is  some- 
what defective,  while  the  former,  as  its  critic  observes,  is  con- 
structed with  almost  too  much  art,  since,  under  the  veil  of  an 
argument  for  natural  theism,  the  reader  is  beguiled  from  point 
to  point,  until  he  discovers  that  the  writer's  real  object  is  to 
lead  him  to  bow  in  adoration  before  the  shrine  of  an  immacu- 
late church. 

Dismissing  comparison,  let  us  glance  at  some  of  the  separate 
utterances  and  qualities  of  each  work.  And  first,  the  "  Keply." 
Its  author  evidently  has  little  sympathy  with  religion.  He 
opposes  Catholicism,  but  we  are  not  sure  he  would  not  oppose 
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any  form  of  Christianity.  He  has  little  patience  with  the 
metaphysical  conceptions  of  God.  These,  according  to  him, 
are  "  unthinkable  and  therefore  do  not  require  to  be  discussed." 
"If  this  remark,"  he  observes,  "seems  destructive,  it  is  no 
more  so  than  are  the  analyses  of  these  same  conceptions  made, 
over  and  over  again,  by  theologians  and  metaphysicians  them- 
selves, as  Mr.  Mansel's  famous  Bampton-Lecture  on  the  Limits 
of  Religious  Thought  would  alone  amply  testify."  But  he 
should  in  justice  have  added,  that  Mansel's  method,  which  con- 
sists simply  of  setting  up  a  metaphysical  God  and  then  demol- 
ishing him,  has  been  repudiated  by  a  large  part  of  the  best 
religious  thought.  Even  J.  S.  Mill,  atheist  as  he  was,  has  done 
good  service  to  theism,  by  showing  that  we  must  apply  certain 
words  to  God  with  a  limited  meaning,  else  we  have  a  being 
absolute  in  goodness  and  absolute  in  wickedness,  infinite  in 
wisdom  and  infinite  in  folly,  etc.  To  the  simple  theological 
conception  of  God  "  as  an  invisible  and  gigantic  man  "  (appar- 
ently a  thrust  at  the  Old  Testament),  positivism,  he  affirms, 
opposes  the  remark,  "  it  is  a  simple  question  of  fact."  But  it 
is  certainly  a  misrepresentation  to  say  "  that  the  Christian  con- 
ception constantly  oscillates  between  pure  anthropomorphism 
and  pure  metaphysics."  On  the  contrary,  the  Christian  con- 
ception of  God  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  of  a  wise, 
loving  Father,  and  this  is  apparently  hardly  thought  worthy  of 
mention.  The  author  intimates  his  idea  of  the  possibility  of 
revelation  in  the  remark,  "  that  no  authenticated  means  of  find- 
ing out  the  will  of  God  had  ever  existed,  except  in  the  study 
of  the  universe,  he  was  supposed  to  have  established."  He 
asks,  "  what  perception  of  consciousness,  or  what  impression 
on  the  senses,  or  what  reliable  testimony  demonstrates  the 
reality  of  the  hell  at  which  our  moral  sense  revolts  and  of  the 
omnipotent  yet  powerless  Person  who,  from  all  eternity, 
watches  myriads  of  sentient  beings  falling  into  it,  like  flies 
into  a  Gehenna  of  molasses."  But  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
hell  is  not  that  it  is  a  mere  punishment  for  the  sins  of  this  life 
inflicted  by  the  fiat  of  a  merciless  Omniscience,  but  that  the 
transgressor  eternally  makes  it  for  himself,  by  eternally  sin- 
ning. He  observes,  "in  plagues,  pestilence  and  famine:  in 
battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death  :  in  envy,  hatred,  and  all 
uncharitableness :  in  all  woes  from  which  a  sonorous  litany 
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may  pray  ineffectually  for  deliverance — may  be  read  the  impo- 
tence of  theology."  But  may  not  something  else  be  read  in 
these — the  depravity  of  human  nature,  its  need  of  Christianity, 
its  indifference  to,  not  its  absorbing  interest  in,  religion  ?  It  is 
also  hardly  just  to  affirm,  "  that  to-day  positivism  seeks  to  bring 
back  the  vanished  dream  of  the  early  Christians ;  it  seeks  to 
establish  heaven  upon  earth."  Positivism,  indeed,  seeks  to 
establish  an  earthly  heaven,  but  surely  it  is  not  the  heaven  of 
the  early  Christians.  On  the  contrary,  the  ideas  which  were  so 
powerful  with  the  early  Christians,  the  personal  reign  of  Christ 
on  earth,  perfection  of  the  individual  and  society  through  love 
and  obedience  to  him,  have  almost  no  place  in  positivism. 
It  is  this  undervaluing  and  misrepresenting  of  Christianity 
which  give  a  certain  tone  and  coloring  to  this  very  thoughtful 
work,  which  every  fair  minded  person  must  deprecate.  It  is, 
however,  an  attestation  of  the  candor  of  the  author  in  another 
respect,  that  he  admits  that  for  the  prize  of  eternal  salvation 
positivism  "  pretends  to  offer  no  equivalent ;"  that  the  "  com- 
plete triumph  of  Positivism  is  much  farther  off  than  Mr. 
Mallock  fears  ";  that  positivism  is  the  "  philosophy  of  strength : 
it  undertakes  to  show  people  how  to  get  what  they  want :  and 
it  is  less  consoling  when  it  fails."  A  valuable  feature  of  the 
work,  is  the  high  ideal  presented  of  the  welfare  of  society  as 
consisting  in  moral  and  intellectual  development,  rather  than 
in  material  comforts.  Occasionally  the  author  rises  to,  if  not 
a  highly  finished,  yet  a  persuasive,  dignified  eloquence,  as  when 
in  the  last  few  pages,  the  positive  conception  of  life  and  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  realization  are  described.  The 
book  is  not  wanting  in  sharp  hits,  as,  for  example,  on  Mr.  Mai- 
lock's  principle  of  persecution  "  the  Home  Secretary  would  be 
more  than  justified  in  at  once  arresting  him  as  promulgator  of 
a  most  pestilent  heresy,  and  confining  him  to  the  Tower  for  the 
rest  of  his  active  life."  Indeed  the  vivacity  and  interest  of 
both  books  consists  largely  in  the  vigor  of  their  polemics.  On 
the  whole,  The  Value  of  Life  is  an  able  criticism  of  Mr.  Mal- 
lock from  the  positive,  if  not  from  the  Christian  standpoint. 

Is  Life  Worth  Liwmg,  like  the  "Reply,"  is  a  book  of 
mingled  strength  and  weakness.  The  refutation  of  positivism 
occupies  by  much  the  larger  portion,  and  is  much  the  more 
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abstruse  part  of  the  work.  The  chapters  on  Catholicism  are 
briefer,  more  direct,  and  as  they  are  likely  to  arouse  the  most 
antagonism,  will  probably  leave  the  more  vivid  impression  npon 
most  minds.  Until  one  has  read  the  latter  part  of  the  work, 
the  first  seems  in  a  measure  obscure,  and  even  then  there 
remains  a  strange,  unfamiliar  look  about  many  of  the  ideas 
and  conclusions.  What  signify  this  "  machinery  by  which  one 
man  could  govern  with  authority,  the  inward  kingdom  of 
another,"  this  "  supernatural  moral  judgment,"  this  seeking  of 
the  authority  of  right  and  truth  in  some  supernatural  power  ? 
It  is  all  obscure,  until  we  understand  that  the  author  is  arguing 
in  favor  of  Catholicism,  and  that  when  he  says  goodness  is  not 
its  own  reward,  he  means  that  goodness  needs  an  infallible 
church  to  back  it  up  and  make  it  worth  seeking,  and  when  he 
declares  that  love  is  not  a  test  of  goodness,  he  means  not  until 
you  love  Catholic  organization  and  aims.  Mr.  MaUock  cannot, 
indeed,  be  accused  of  insincerity  in  his  alarm  lest  the  positive 
thought  of  the  age  should  rob  life  of  its  dignity  and  beauty. 
But  we  immediately  suspect  that  his  opposition  to  science 
borrows  some  of  its  intensity  from  his  zeal  of  Catholicism, 
that  his  elaborate  argument  for  theism  is  not  entirely  disinter- 
ested. Of  the  chapters  on  positivism,  the  Logic  of  Scientific 
Negation  (already  alluded  to),  the  Superstition  of  Positivism, 
and  the  Practical  Prospect,  will  probably  leave  the  most  favor- 
able impression  upon  the  majority  of  readers.  The  supersti- 
tion of  positivism,  is  this.  Positive  thinkers  call  the  hope  of 
heaven  vague  and  unreal.  "Now  if  this  criticism  has  the 
least  force,  as  used  against  the  Christian  heaven,  it  has  certainly 
far  more  as  used  against  the  future  glories  of  humanity.  The 
positivists  ask  the  Christians  how  they  expect  to  enjoy  them- 
selves in  heaven.  The  Christians  may,  with  far  more  force, 
ask  the  positivists  how  they  expect  to  enjoy  themselves  on 
earth."  This  idea  is  very  impressively  presented.  The  practi- 
cal prospect  (i.  e.  provided  positivism  should  triumph),  is  .thus 
outlined.  "Its  characteristics  are  vain  self-reproach,  joyless 
commendation,  weary  struggle,  listless  success,  general  indif- 
ference, and  the  prospect  that  if  matters  are  going  thus  badly 
with  them  (those  made  sceptics  by  positive  thought),  they  will 
go  even  worse  with  their  children" — and  this  thought  is  beau- 
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tifully  and  forcibly  developed.  To  dismiss  the  matter  as  does 
the  author  of  the  "  Reply"  with  the  witticism,  "  that  the  great, 
the  real,  the  portentous  danger  he  (Mr.  Mallock)  apprehends,  is 
that  of  ermui.  We  feel  constantly  that  he  has  been  often 
immeasurably,  horridly  bored,"  is  exceedingly  unsatisfactory. 
Many  minds,  and  those  of  a  very  high  order,  would  be  in  pre- 
cisely the  condition  supposed,  should  utter  scepticism  be  once 
accepted,  nor  can  they  be  laughed  out  of,  nor  sneered  out  of 
their  state.  The  opening  chapter,  also,  the  New  Import  of  the 
Question,  at  once  awakens  interest,  and  enlists  something  of 
sympathy  with  the  author  in  his  contest  with  scientific  scepti- 
cism. Besides  the  discussion  on  sociology,  previously  noticed, 
probably  the  least  satisfactory  chapters  among  those  on  posi- 
tivism, are  those  entitled  Goodness  as  its  Own  Reward,  and 
Love  as  a  Test  of  Goodness.  Does  Mr.  Mallock  really  think 
that  goodness  is  not  its  own  reward,  and  that  love  is  no  test  of 
goodness  ?  We  had  supposed  the  contrary  was  not  only  the 
teaching  of  positivism,  but  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  of 
Plato,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  of  every  creed,  of  all  the  noblest 
spirits.  To  imagine  that  even  positivism  can  be  so  destructive 
in  its  tendencies,  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  no  consequence  how 
we  live,  or  whether  or  no  we  love,  is  to  attribute  to  it  an 
impossible  power.  "  In  the  darkest  hour  through  which  a 
human  soul  can  pass,  whatever  else  is  doubtful,  this  at  least  i. 
certain.  If  there  be  no  God,  and  no  future  state,  yet  even 
then,  it  is  better  to  be  generous  than  selfish,  better  to  be  chaste 
than  licentious,  better  to  be  true  than  false,  better  to  be  brave 
than  to  be  a  coward."  (F.  W.  Robertson,  Life  and  Letters,  i, 
109.)  It  is  not  the  harp  and  crown  which  make  the  glory  of 
heaven.  It  is  goodness,  mental  and  spiritual  elevation,  and 
these  are  their  own  best  reward.  Must  John  Stuart  Mill  dis- 
believe in  the  inwardness  of  the  moral  law  (i.  e.  that  it  resides 
in  motives,  not  in  mere  acts)  because  he  is  not  conscious  of  "  a 
God  who  reads  the  heart  and  cannot  be  deceived  ?"  Or  in  its 
importance,  because  he  does  not  feel  in  "  constant  relationship 
with  a  conscious  omnipotent  Being?"  These  religious  ideas, 
to  be  sure,  are  most  powerful  and  salutary,  but  they  must  not 
be  unreasonably  pressed.  As  to  the  chapter  on  Love  as  a  Test 
of  Goodness,  doubtless  what  is  said  about  religion  imparting  a 
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spiritual  quality  to  love,  and  a  dignity  in  view  of  completion 
in  a  future  world,  is  true.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  an 
abandonment  of  theism  forces  us  to  place  spiritual  and  sensual 
love  on  "  an  equal  footing ;"  nor  is  it  just  to  charge  upon  the 
entire  positive  school,  the  vagaries  of  the  profligate  French 
romancer,  Th&>phile  Gautier.  The  imaginary  dialogue  be- 
tween the  latter  and  Professor  Huxley,  after  the  long  quota- 
tion from  Mademoiselle  de  Maupin,  in  which  the  scientist 
is  represented  as  being  able  only  to  answer  "  I  do  not  agree 
with  you,"  to  the  sensuous  theories  of  love  which  the  novelist 
urges,  is  graphic  and  entertaining,  but  certainly  irrelevant. 
Leaving  separate  chapters,  we  find  occasional  statements  in  the 
discussion  on  positivism,  to  which  exception  must  be  taken. 
To  affirm,  for  example,  that  vice  may  be  enjoyed  in  common 
as  well  as  virtue,  is  well  enough.  But  it  will  seem  to  most  an 
unwarrantable  conclusion,  to  add,  that  "  regulated  with  equal 
skill  and  with  equal  farsightedness,  it  will  take  its  place  side 
by  side  with  virtue ;  nor  will  sociology  or  social  morality  give 
us  any  reason  for  preferring  the  one  to  the  other."  The  fine 
lines  of  George  Eliot's  are  cited,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  concluding : 

"  May  I  reach 

That  purest  heaven,  and  be  to  other  souls 
That  cup  of  strength  in  some  great  agony. 
Enkindle  generous  ardor,  feed  pure  love, 
Beget  the  smiles  that  have  no  cruelty, 
Be  the  sweet  presence  of  a  good  diffused, 
And  in  diffusion  ever  more  intense ; 
So  shall  I  join  that  choir  invisible 
Whose  music  is  the  gladness  of  the  world." 

The  comment  made  is,  "  Here  is  hope,  ardor,  sympathy,  and 
resolution,  enough  and  to  spare.  The  first  question  is — How 
ire  these  kindled,  and  what  are  they  all  about  ?"  Would  the 
criticism  have  been  the  same,  if  the  lines  had  been  written  by 
some  devout  Catholic,  Dr.  Newman,  for  example  ?  In  another 
connection  we  are  told,  that  "  for  the  positivists  to  talk  about 
communion  or  association  with  Nature  is  about  as  rational  as  to 
talk  about  communion  or  association  with  a  steam-engine." 
That  scepticism  eliminates  from  nature  some  of  her  grander 
and  more  beautiful  qualities,  cannot  indeed  be  questioned.   But 
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are  we  therefore  to  say  that  the  adoration  of  nature  by  a  posi- 
tivist,  as  Shelley,  for  instance,  must  be  consummately  foolish  or 
mechanical?  These  are  but  examples  of  how  our  author  is 
occasionally  carried  away,  in  his  zeal  for  theism,  into  making 
unwarrantable  statements. 

Leaving  positivism,  we  now  come  to  a  more  particular  con- 
sideration of  Mr.  Mallock's  advocacy  of  Catholicism.  The 
question  may  be  raised  whether  he  is  sincere  in  this,  and  whether 
he  does  not  catch  at  Catholicism  with  the  despair  of  one  who 
knows  not  where  else  to  turn.  The  ardor  and  particularity  of 
his  defence,  however,  forbid  the  supposition,  and  here  justice 
should  be  done  our  author.  His  defence  of  Catholicism  is 
modern,  not  medieval.  Even  the  defender  of  an  infallible 
church  cannot  wholly  escape  the  zeitrgeist,  and  this  is  apparent 
even  in  declarations,  which  taken  by  themselves,  are  most  open 
to  criticism.  It  is  noticeable  how  Mr.  Mallock  at  once  surren- 
ders quite  a  number  of  doctrines  which  have  been  most  obnox- 
ious to  Protestants.  For  example,  sacerdotal  celibacy.  "  This 
is  no  more  a  part  of  the  Catholic  faith  than  the  celibacy  of  a 
college  fellow  is  a  part  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  or  than  the 
skill  of  an  English  naval  officer  depends  on  his  not  having  his 
wife  with  him  on  shipboard."  Of  course  the  affirmation  is  not 
historically  true.  Celibacy,  has  been  widely  practiced  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  the  grossest  abuses, 
but  as  an  indication  of  how  Catholicism  is,  in  some  quarters, 
yielding  on  this  point,  the  statement  is  interesting.  Moreover, 
Papal  infallibility.  "Nor  again,  to  take  another  popular 
instance,  is  the  head-ship  of  the  Catholic  Church  connected 
essentially  with  Rome,  any  more  than  the  English  Parliament 
is  essentially  connected  with  Westminster."  Here,  also,  we 
know  that  as  a  historical  fact,  the  assumption  of  Papal  infalli- 
bility has  desolated  the  world  with  wars,  convulsed  kingdoms, 
and  shaped  the  destinies  of  Christendom.  But  there  are  indi- 
cations, that  not  by  the  masses  indeed,  but  by  the  better  class  of 
Catholics,  this  doctrine  is  being  gradually  surrendered.  We 
hear  on  good  authority,  "  that  the  learned  and  amiable  New- 
man, choicest  of  Rome's  adopted  sons,  had  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  accepting  them,"  (i.  e.  decrees  of  Papal  infallibility), 
and  that  "  many  other  English  Romanists,  as  appeared  from  the 
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excited  controversy  raised  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  pamphlet, 
experienced  similar  perplexity."  (Shall  the  Keys  or  the  Scep- 
ter rule  in  Germany  ?  Princeton  JReview,  March,  1878).  S. 
Baring-Gould,  also,  in  his  work  on  the  Origin  and  Develop- 
ment of  Religious  Belief,  a  book  with  strong  Catholic  tenden- 
cies, informs  us  that  on  "  English  Catholics  the  proclamation  of 
the  Infallibility  of  the  Pope  produces  a  feeling  of  awe  and  hor- 
ror, akin  to  that  resulting  from  the  utterance  of  blasphemy," 
and  that  "  another  Pius  IX.  will  suffice  to  burst  the  bubble  of 
Papal  autocracy."  The  Old  Catholic  movement  on  the  conti- 
nent, too,  is  an  attestation  of  how  many  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened Catholics  recoil  against  the  dogma  of  infallibility.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  hope,  that  the  views  of  cultured  Catholicism 
will  gradually  influence  even  the  masses  to  abandon  it.  Intol- 
erance is  also  surrendered.  "  There  is  no  point,  probably,  con- 
nected with  this  question,  about  which  the  general  world  is  so 
misinformed  and  ignorant,  as  the  sober,  but  boundless  charity 
of  what  it  calls  the  anathematizing  Church."  The  statement, 
to  be  sore,  as  applied  to  Catholicism,  either  as  it  has  or  now 
exists,  is  well  nigh  absurd,  but  it  is  significant,  as  showing  how 
the  liberalizing  tendencies  of  the  age  force  even  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  Romanism  to  appeal  to  charity  and  toleration,  in  order 
to  recommend  it  to  the  public.  On  the  whole,  what  was  said  of 
Mr.  Mallock's  argument  for  theism,  may  be  also  said  of  his 
defence  of  Catholicism,  that  there  is  a  certain  real  need  under- 
lying it,  and  imperfectly  expressed  in  it,  but  that  the  argu- 
ments advanced  in  favor  of  the  Catholic  Church,  distinctly  so- 
called,  are,  many  of  them,  fallacious.  His  effort  to  commend 
Catholicism  to  positive  thinkers,  must  most  surely  be  regarded 
as  a  failure,  for  there  is  nothing  which  positivists  regard  with  so 
much  horror  as  Romanism,  either  medieval  or  modern.  And 
we  believe  that  all  just  thinkers  will  say,  if  Catholicism  is  to 
be  what  it  was  two  or  three  centuries  ago,  persecuting,  super- 
stitious, an  enemy  to  all  progress  and  true  Christianity,  we  most 
certainly  do  not  want  it ;  it  has  had  its  day,  and  as  it  now 
exists,  it  can  never  be  proposed  as  a  remedy  for  the  doubt  and 
despair  of  the  age.  The  only  hope  is  in  the  modification  of 
Catholicism ;  (but  of  this  more  presently).  The  want  imper- 
fectly f ormularized  in  Mr.  Mallock's  advocacy,  is  this.    Almost 
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every  thoughtful  person  must  feel,  we  surmise,  that  there  are 
certain  defects  in  Protestantism.  Here  is  the  existence  of  sects, 
for  example,  and  their  endless  jealousies  and  contentions. 
Then  there  is  a  lamentable  want  of  organization  in  Protestants 
ism,  and  a  lack  of  the  esthetic  element.  Now  could  a  church 
arise  which  should  combine  the  excellencies  and  avoid  the 
defects  of  both  Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  what  an 
unspeakable  blessing  it  would  be  1  If  Protestantism  could  get 
something  of  Catholic  organization,  something  of  the  sweetness 
and  imaginativeness  of  the  best  Catholic  types  of  character, 
and  Catholicism  could  shuffle  off,  wholly,  its  incubus  of  Papal 
infallibility,  opposition  to  modern  civilization,  half  dozen  or 
more  doctrines  and  practices  borrowed  from  paganism — and  if 
from  these  mutual  concessions  a  living,  harmonious,  spiritual 
church  could  emerge,  how  would  all  true  believers  therein 
rejoice,  and,  to  adopt  the  words  of  Gibbon,  "  the  fallacious  tri- 
umph of  th'e  infidel  cease  1"  "  When  I  consider,"  says  Le  Mais- 
tre,  "  the  diversity  of  opinions,  the  overthrow  of  sovereignties 
which  were  baseless,  the  immensity  of  our  needs  and  the  inan- 
ity of  our  means,  it  seems  to  me  that  every  true  philosopher 
must  choose  between  these  two  hypotheses — either  he  must 
form  a  new  religion  altogether,  or  Christianity  must  be  reju- 
venated in  some  extraordinary  manner."  This  need  it  is  of  a 
consolidated,  beautiful,  rational  Christian  organization,  which 
shall  unite  true  Christians  the  world  over,  and  move  with 
power  on  the  ranks  of  sin  and  darkness,  which  the  best  spirits 
of  the  age  are  more  or  less  consciously  longing  for,  and  which 
our  author,  apparently  has  rather  vaguely  before  him  in  his 
panegyric  on  the  Catholic  Church.  Such  an  organization,  to 
be  sure,  seems  at  present  far  off,  but  it  may  be  that  the  com- 
ing ages  will  behold  it  a  living  power.  Protestantism  is 
modifying  Catholicism,  and  Catholicism  Protestantism,  and 
modern  thought  and  civilization  are  modifying  both.  The  old 
issues  are  mainly  dead.  Persecution  by  fagot  and  sword  has 
probably  forever  disappeared.  The  secularization  of  politics  is 
already  practically  accomplished.  The  questions  of  the  age  are 
in  regard  to  education,  the  attitude  of  the  church  toward  mod- 
ern thought,  individualism  or  organization,  isolation  or  coope- 
ration.    Still  as  existing,  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  are 
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both  imperfect,  and  our  author's  eulogium  of  the  former  is  evi- 
dently a  fanciful  description,  borrowed  from  the  ideal  of  a  pos- 
sible church,  having  little  reference  to  the  Catholicism  of  this 
or  any  former  time.  For  example,  Mr.  Mallock  says  natural 
theism  is  like  an  alluring  voice,  "  heard  far  off  through  a  fog, 
and  calling,  '  follow  me ;' "  we  need  a  revelation  possessing 
absolute  infallibility ;  "  we  need  a  power  to  interpret  the  testa- 
ment that  shall  have  equal  authority  with  that  testament  itself." 
Very  well,  but  where  is  that  infallible  power?  Protestantism 
affirms  there  is  no  such  power,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  can- 
not  be.  It  does  not  scorn  the  affirmations  of  creeds,  councils, 
wise  men  on  religious  matters,  but  it  declares  that  these  must 
be  tried  by  reason,  else  deference  to  them  degenerates  into 
superstition.  "  Protestantism,"  our  author  informs  us,  "  is  fast 
evaporating  into  a  mere  natural  theism."  Appropos  of  this, 
we  have  Joseph  de  Maistre  quoted  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
British  Quarterly  Heview,  as  saying,  "  There  is  not  a  point  of 
Christian  faith,  which  Protestantism  has  not  attacked  and 
destroyed  in  the  minds  of  its  partizans."  But  it  is  singular 
that  all  sceptical  critics,  as  Matthew  Arnold,  for  instance, 
attack  Protestant  Christianity  on  precisely  the  opposite  ground 
—that  it  is  a  complex  system  of  theology — and  the  great  major- 
ity of  malcontents  within  its  fold,  feel  uneasy  for  precisely  the 
same  reason.  And  then  if  Protestantism  is  a  mere  natural  the- 
ism, what  extraordinary  things  it  can  yet  do,  as  Mr.  Mallock 
has  been  showing  us  all  along  in  his  critique  on  positivism. 
Protestantism  has  been  sometimes  accused  of  conducting  to 
rationalism,  but  where  has  rationalism  been  more  rampant  than 
in  Catholic  France  ?  Says  Lecky  (History  of  nationalism,  ii. 
88) :  "  When  in  a  Eoman  Catholic  country,  the  human  intellect 
on  the  highest  subjects  pursues  its  course  with  unshackled 
energy,  the  free-thinker  is  immediately  severed  from  the  tradi- 
tions, the  worship,  the  moralizing  influences  of  his  church; 
but  Germany  has  already  shown,  and  England  is  beginning  to 
show,  that  the  boldest  speculations  may  be  wedded  to  a  Protest- 
ant worship,  may  find  elements  of  assimilation  in  a  Protestant 
creed."  It  is  singular,  too,  that  the  sensitiveness  which  per- 
ceives "that  the  autocracy  of  Christ's  moral  example  is  gone," 
should  detect  no  stains  in  the  immaculate  purity  of  Romanism, 
vol.  in.  12 
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and  that  the  ear  bewildered  because  "  the  lips  which  were  once 
oracular,  now  merely  seem  to  murmur  back  confusedly,  *  alas ! 
what  shall  you  do  V  "  should  be  able  to  catch  the  authoritative 
tones  of  ecumenical  councils  sounding  down  the  ages.  Our 
author  thinks  it  strange  that  Professors  Huxley,  Clifford,  and 
the  rest,  should  so  ignore  Catholicism  in  their  attacks  on  Chris- 
tianity, and  indeed  it  is,  if  Catholicism  is  of  such  vast  impor- 
tance as  he  imagines.  His  claim  that  the  Church  of  Home  is 
the  "parliament  of  the  believing  world,"  seems  a  bold  one,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  nominal  Protestant  population  of  the 
four  most  Christian  and  enlightened  nations  of  the  world,  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States,  outnumbers  the 
nominal  Catholic  population  by  nearly  one-third — not  to  speak 
of  the  world  at  large.  In  view  of  the  history  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  most  persons  would  find  it  rather  difficult  to  follow 
the  naive  advice,  "  if  we  would  obtain  a  true  view  of  the  gene- 
ral character  of  Catholicism,  we  must  begin  by  making  a  clean 
sweep  of  all  the  views  that  as  outsiders,  we  have  been  taught 
to  entertain  about  her."  In  Mr.  Mallock's  opinion,  the  Bibli- 
cal infallibility  on  which  Protestantism  is  founded,  is  forever 
gone.  But  to  say  that  "  the  blow  dealt  (to  Protestantism)  by 
Biblical  criticism  is  to  all  appearance  mortal,"  is  to  assume  that 
certain  questions  as  to  the  truth  and  authority  of  the  Bible  are 
closed,  instead  of  being,  as  they  are,  merely  under  discussion. 
Besides,  if  the  doctrine  of  Biblical  infallibility  should  go,  (and 
the  best  Protestant  Christian  thought  no  longer  insists  upon  it, 
farther  than  to  affirm  that  within  the  Bible  is  to  be  found  an 
all-sufficient  rule  of  faith  and  practice),  the  Protestant  princi- 
ples of  liberty  of  conscience,  responsibility  to  God  alone,  and 
the  Protestant  reasoning  against  the  assumptions  of  Catholi- 
cism, would  remain.  It  is  painful  to  see  a  person  of  Mr.  Mal- 
lock's evident  ability  and  culture,  turning  away  from  the 
beauty  and  divine  wisdom  of  the  Psalms  and  the  Gospels,  to 
find  rest  in  the  decrees  of  councils,  and  the  unintelligible,  bar- 
ren dogma  of  churchly  infallibility.  Our  author  affirms  that 
Catholicism  comes  saying,  "  believe  the  Bible  for  my  sake,  not 
me  for  the  Bible's,"  but  we  fear  the  challenge  "  to  first  make 
some  acquaintance  with  herself,  to  look  into  her  living  eyes,  to 
hear  the  words  of  her  mouth,  to  watch  her  ways  and  works, 
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and  to  feel  her  inner  spirit,"  will  hardly  commend  itself  to 
those  who  have  made  trial  of  this  to  any  extent.  But  enough. 
These  are  but  illustrations  of  the  many  singular  utterances  of 
Mr.  Mallock,  in  regard  to  Romanism.  There  is,  in  fact,  little 
which  he  sayB  in  defence  of  that  peculiar  system  called  Cathol- 
icism, that  is  not  open  to  objection,  though,  as  already  inti- 
mated, he  is  in  it  blindly  feeling  for  something  higher  and  bet- 
ter. It  cannot  be  conceded  that  he  has  really  advanced  any- 
thing new  in  support  of  that  system.  Minds  at  all  familiar 
with  Catholic  apologetics  will  recognize  the  old  arguments  of 
church  infallibility,  the  dangers  of  individualism,  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  Bible,  merely  somewhat  decked  out  to  suit  mod- 
ern taste.  All  that  is  advanced  has  been  elsewhere  more  elab- 
orately and  ably  presented,  notably  in  S.  Baring-Gould's  Ori- 
gin and  Development  of  Religious  Belief  Part  II.  of  which, 
entitled  Christianity,  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  Mr.  Mal- 
lock's  book,  in  its  advocacy  of  Catholicism.  In  this  connec- 
tion, a  brief  extract  from  a  letter  of  Charles  Kingsley's,  writ- 
ten in  1849,  to  a  young  man  about  going  over  to  the  Church  of 
Some,  may  not  be  inappropriate,  as  concluding  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject  :****"  God  made  man  in  His  image, 
not  in  an  imaginary  Virgin  Mary's  image.  And  do  not  fancy 
that  you  will  really  get  any  spiritual  gain  by  going  over.  The 
very  devotional  system  which  will  educe  and  develope  the  souls 
of  people  born  and  bred  up  under  it,  and  cast  constitutionally 
and  by  hereditary  association,  into  its  mould,  will  only  prove  a 
dead,  leaden,  crushing  weight  on  an  Englishman,  who  has,  as 
you  have,  tasted  from  his  boyhood  the  liberty  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.  You  will  wake,  my  dear  brother,  you  will  wake,  not 
altogether,  but  just  enough  to  find  yourself  not  believing  in 
Romish  doctrines  about  saints  and  virgins,  absolution,  and  indi- 
gencies, but  only  believing  in  believing  them — an  awful,  an 
infinite  difference,  on  which  I  beseech  you  earnestly  to  medi- 
tate. You  will  find  yourself  crushing  the  voice  of  conscience, 
common-sense,  and  humanity — I  mean  the  voice  of  God  within 
you,  in  order  to  swallow  down  things  at  which  your  gorge 
rises  in  disgust.  You  will  find  the  Romish  practice  as  differ- 
ent from  the  Romish  ideal  as  the  English  is  from  the  English 
ideal,  and  you  will  find  amid  all  your  discontents  and  doubts, 
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that  the  habits  of  religions  excitement,  and  of  leaning  on 
priests  whom  you  will  neither  revere  or  trust  for  themselves, 
will  have  enchained  you  like  the  habits  of  a  drunkard  or  an 
opium-eater,  so  that  you  must  go  back  again  and  again  for  self- 
forgetfulness  to  the  spiritual  laudanum-bottle,  which  gives  now 
no  more  pleasant  dreams,  but  only  painful  heartache,  and  mise- 
rable depression  afterwards.  I  know  what  I  have  seen  and 
heard  from  eye-witnesses^" — {Letters  cmd  Memories  of  his 
Life,  116). 

It  was  suggested  at  the  outset,  that  these  books  are  especially 
interesting  as  illustrating  certain  facts  incident  to  the  age.  One 
of  these  is  the  recoil  from  dogmatic  atheism.  The  author  of 
the  "Reply"  occupies  this  position,  and  the  best  scientific 
thought  of  the  day  is  more  and  more  retracting  its  hasty  deni- 
als of  God  and  immortality.  The  truth  is,  neither  science  or 
speculation  can  ever  disprove  God  or  a  future  life,  and  the 
wisest  sceptical  thinkers  acknowledge  this.  Another  is,  the 
recoil  from  scientific  negation  by  one  who  evidently  appreci- 
ates the  force  of  much  of  its  reasoning,  and  feels  something  of 
its  despair.  This  is  what  gives  Mr.  Mallock's  book,  in  all  its 
inconsistencies,  a  kind  of  pathetic  interest.  He  does  not,  like 
many,  stand  without  and  hurl  anathemas  at  a  doubt  and  wretch- 
edness but  really  little  understood.  He  has  been  himself  well 
nigh  drawn  within  the  fatal  maelstrom.  His  recantation,  there- 
fore, may  be  regarded  as  substantially  a  defection  from  the  very 
ranks  of  scientific  scepticism. 

In  conclusion,  interesting  and  suggestive  as  are  these  works, 
are  they  satisfactory  discussions  of  the  questions  which  they 
profess  to  consider  ?  Is  life  worth  living,  wherein  consists  the 
value  of  life,  are  themes  profoundly  deep  and  broad.  To  be 
sure,  an  author  has  a  right  to  give  his  book  the  title  and  to 
treat  a  subject  in  the  way  which  best  pleases  him,  and  in 
these  days,  when  the  mystery  of  life  is  pressing  upon  thought- 
ful minds  in  all  directions,  he  is  a  benefactor  who  can  give  even 
hints  toward  a  solution.  But  the  great  disappointment,  we 
imagine,  which  both  books  will  occasion  to  the  majority  of 
readers,  is  that  they  are  not  natural  and  satisfactory  treatments 
of  the  subjects  proposed.  Both  of  these  might  be  considered 
from  a  new,  and  it  is  believed,  broader  standpoint.    Positiv- 
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ism  is  a  good,  Protestantism  is  a  good,  so  is  Catholicism ;  but 
we  need  more  than  either,  to  reveal  the  depth,  richness,  and 
variety  of  life — to  make  it  in  the  highest  sense  remunerative. 
The  controversial  character  of  both  works,  forms  their  vigor 
and  piquancy,  but  it  is  also  their  limitation.  I  would  deny 
myself  nothing  that  is  really  true  and  good  in  Protestantism, 
Buddhism,  Catholicism,  nature,  art,  positivism,  letters,  science, 
sentiment,  life.  It  is  a  misfortune  of  the  age,  that  these  are  so 
often  arrayed  in  antagonism  to  each  other,  and  one  is  compel- 
led to  take  the  good  in  one,  at  the  expense  of  rejecting  the 
good  in  another.  Theories  mutually  destructive  to  be  sure,  as 
atheism,  theism,  optimism,  pessimism,  etc.,  cannot  be  at  once 
accepted.  But  fortunate  is  he  who  can  go  through  life  assimi- 
lating beauty,  truth,  inspiration  from  all  sources,  and  avoiding 
the  evil.  No  one  system  of  truth  is  a  complete  explanation 
of  life,  or  how  it  should  be  lived.  All  systems  and  all  truths, 
unitedly,  reveal  to  us  something  of  its  divine  depth  and  beauty. 
The  true  eclectic  is  not  one  whose  attainments  make  him  intel- 
lectually bewildered,  and  morally  indifferent.  True  eclecticism, 
enriches  the  severest  spirituality,  the  firmest  purposes,  with 
flowers  and  fruitage  found  in  every  land,  in  every  clime.  "  For 
all  things  are  yours."  "  Prove  all  things ;  hold  fast  that  which 
is  good." 
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SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

It  is  an  old  and  common  saying,  that  the  earliest  literature  of  ) 
a  people  appears  in  the  form  of  poetry.  The  bards  and  min- 
strels begin  to  sing,  long  before  the  historians  and  philosophers 
enter  upon  their  sober  and  stately  work.  Homer  was  the 
bright  morning  star,  heralding  the  long  and  splendid  day  of 
Grecian  literature  and  art  Centuries  before  the  great  scholars 
of  Germany  started  upon  their  learned  activities,  the  Nibelun- 
genlied,  with  its  wild  tales  of  love  and  war,  had  been  sounding 
out  from  the  cold  forests  of  the  north. 

But  while  this  may  stand,  as  a  kind  of  fixed  law,  with  races, 
passing  on  from  a  semi-barbarous  state,  toward  a  high  civiliza- 
tion ;  the  case  is  quite  otherwise  with  nations,  which  grow  up 
from  colonies,  transplanted  from  civilized  lands,  to  rude  and 
inhospitable  shores*  Here  the  earliest  movements,  so  far  as  the 
finer  forms  of  literature  are  concerned,  will,  almost  inevitably, 
be  retrograde.  The  early  life  of  such  colonies  is  so  intensely 
practical,  the  struggle  with  wild  nature  is  so  rough  and  long- 
continued,  that  poetry,  a  tender  plant,  withers  under  the  harsh 
experiences.  It  is  reserved  for  the  men  of  a  later  age,  dwell- 
ing in  quiet  ease  and  security,  to  catch  the  romantic  aspects  of 
this  hard  life  and  sing  the  deeds  of  the  fathers  in  fitting  and 
lofty  strains. 

In  the  year  1629,  when  those  first  ship-loads  of  Puritans 
were  landing  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  and  organizing  their 
church  at  Salem,  John  Milton  was  a  student  in  Cambridge 
University.  In  th^t  very  year,  about  Christmas  time,  being 
then  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  wrote  his  "  Ode  on  the 
Nativity,"  which  stands,  to-day,  as  one  of  the  choicest  gems  of 
English  poetry.  During  the  next  thirty-five  years,  while  the 
New  England  fathers  were  struggling  with  the  complicated 
problems  of  Church  and  State,  subduing  an  untamed  wilder- 
ness, and  playing  a  game  of  diplomacy  with  the  mother  coun- 
try, Milton  was  writing  "  1/ Allegro  "  and  "  II  Penseroso,"  till 
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at  length,  out  of  blindness  and  darkness,  came  forth  the  immor- 
tal epic,  Paradise  Lost.  Many  of  the  great  master  pieces  of 
English  literature  were  already  old  in  the  infancy  of  New 
England.  The  early  books  of  Spenser's  Fairie  Queen  had 
been  public  in  the  English  world  for  nearly  forty  years  when 
John  Winthrop  landed  at  Charlestown.  The  early  plays  of 
Shakespeare  bad  been  upon  the  stage  nearly  the  same  length  of 
time.  The  Puritans  did  not  probably  feed  much  upon  Shakes- 
peare, but  the  Fairie  Queen  had  nothing  in  it  to  demoralize  the 
minds  of  their  children. 

The  early  settlers  of  New  England  came  therefore  from  a 
country  already  rich  in  the  treasures  of  literature,  and  they 
themselves  were  not  illiterate.  Many  of  them  left  high  and  re- 
sponsible positions  in  their  native  land,  and  not  a  few  of  the 
leading  men  had  enjoyed  the  thorough  culture  of  the  English 
universities. 

Passing  by  for  the  present  all  occasional  attempts  at  poetical 
production  in  the  early  days,  we  will  confine  ourselves,  at 
first,  only  to  such  efforts  in  this  line  as  resulted  in  published 
volumes. 

The  first  systematic  attempt  at  something  like  poetry  on 
these  New  England  shores,  was  when,  in  1639,  the  Puritan 
fathers  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  thought  they  must  have  a 
Psalm-Book,  native  and  original.  We  say  something  like  poetry , 
for  the  very  conditions  of  the  enterprise  forbade  all  sponta- 
neity and  poetical  freedom.  The  good  people  of  that  sober 
age  used  no  hymus  in  their  Sabbath  worship,  and,  if  it  had 
been  convenient,  would  much  have  preferred  to  sing  the  Psalms 
of  David  precisely  as  they  found  them  in  their  Bible.  But  some 
rhythmical  arrangement  was  necessary  to  prevent  utter  confusion 
and  chaos  in  their  congregational  singing.  There  was  a  public 
demand,  having  all  the  force  of  a  law,  requiring  of  those  who 
undertook  such  a  task  that  they  should  indulge'in  no  flights  of 
fancy,  but  keep  themselves,  as  near  as  possible,  to  the  exact 
words  of  the  original.  When  the  Puritans  left  England,  what- 
ever else  might  be  overlooked,  their  Bibles  were  not  forgotten. 
In  those  Bibles,  bound  in  at  the  end,  were  the  Psalms,  in  \he 
version  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  then  in  use  in  the  parish 
churches  of  England.     This  metrical  version  was  in  a  much 
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more  comely  shape  than  the  early  settlers  in  the  Bay  would  be 
likely  to  give  it  But  our  Fathers  had  planted  their  college  at 
Cambridge,  in  1638,  and  the  first  class  of  nine  members  were 
now  entered  upon  their  course  of  study.  They  had  evidently 
come  to  stay,  and  to  build  a  new  Commonwealth  in  the  earth, 
and  what  should  hinder  them  from  having  a  Psalm-Book  of 
their  own  ?  So,  in  1689,  the  ministers  and  magistrates  chose 
out  three  men,  whom  they  deemed  fit,  and  gave  this  work 
specially  into  their  hands.  The  three  were  Richard  Mather  of 
Dorchester,  John  Eliot  of  Roxbury,  and  Thomas  Welde,  Eliot's 
colleague  in  the  ministry.  These  men  were  of  good  scholarship 
and  sound  judgment,  but  without  any  apparent  fitness  for  a 
work  of  this  peculiar  kind.  Moreover,  the  nature  of  their  task 
compelled  them  to  move  in  a  kind  of  poetical  tread-mill. 

Hardly  any  man  of  those  early  New  England  days  bandied 
a  more  facile  and  vigorous  pen  than  Richard  Mather.  In- 
deed, he  became  a  kind  of  general  scribe  in  the  Bay.  From 
him  came  the  draft  of  the  famous  Cambridge  Platform,  and 
many  other  important  public  papers.  John  Eliot  was  a  man  of 
good  learning,  though,  intellectually,  not  the  equal  of  Mather. 
But  his  heart  was  large,  his  emotional  nature  strong,  and  his 
name  is  embalmed  forever  for  his  self-denying  toils  in  behalf  of 
the  wild  men  of  the  forest  We  know  less  of  Thomas  Welde. 
He  came  over  in  1632  and  went  back  in  1641,  no  more  to  re- 
turn. These  men  set  themselves  promptly  to  the  appointed 
task,  and  in  1640  produced  what  is  now  known  among  us  as 
the  Bay  Psalm-Book.  This,  however,  is  only  a  conventional 
name,  used  to  distinguish  that  first  edition  from  the  revised  edi- 
tions that  followed.  On  the  title-page  it  reads,  u  The  Whole 
Book  of  Psalms  faithfully  translated  into  English  Metre." 
The  book  was  published  the  same  year  (1640)  and  was  the  first 
book  printed  in  New  England.  Gov.  Winthrop,  in  his  journal 
under  date  of  March,  1639-40,  tells  us :  "A  printing  house 
was  begun  at  Cambridge  by  one  Daye,  at  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Glover,  who  died  on  sea  hitherward.  The  first  thing  which 
was  printed  was  the  freeman's  oath  ;  the  next  was  an  almanac 
for  New  England,  by  Mr.  William  Pierce  Mariner;  the  next 
was  the  Psalms,  newly  turned  into  metre." 

This  book  had  free  course  for  about  seven  years,  when  it  was 
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submitted  to  a  revision,  under  the  charge  of  President  Dunster, 
of  Harvard  College,  who  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Richard  Lyon,  a 
good  scholar,  fresh  over  from  England.  It  was  doubtless  im- 
proved by  this  operation,  but  was  yet  exceedingly  rough  and 
antique.  However  it  had  a  wonderful  fortune,  for  in  its  vari- 
ous revisions  and  under  the  general  name  of  the  New  England 
Psalm-Book,  it  passed  through  an  immense  number  of  editions, 
and  held  its  place  in  the  churches  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years.  It  had,  besides,  the  honor  of  being  extensively  used  in 
the  dissenting  churches  of  England  and  Scotland. 

Judged  by  any  standards  now  recognized  among  us,  this 
piece  of  work  would  be  called  exceedingly  coarse  and  even  out- 
landish. Men  setting  themselves  about  such  a  task  as  this, 
would  be  likely  to  do  as  well,  at  the  outset,  as  they  knew  how, 
even  though  they  might  afterward  make  some  unfortunate 
lapses.  To  show,  therefore,  how  they  started  off,  we  will  give 
their  translation  of  the  first  two  verses  of  the  first  Psalm  : 

1.  4<  0  blessed  man,  that  in  th'  advice 

of  wicked  doeth  not  walk ; 
nor  stand  in  sinner*  way,  nor  sit 
in  chayre  of  scornf  ull  folk. 

2.  "But  in  the  law  of  Iehovah 

is  his  longing  delight ; 
and  in  his  law  doth  meditate 
by  day  and  eke  by  night." 

In  the  version  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  which  these  wise 
and  faithful  men  rejected,  we  have  those  grandly  rolling  lines, 
as  a  part  of  the  eighteenth  Psalm  : 

"  The  Lord  descended  from  above, 

and  bowed  the  heavens  hie ; 
And  underneath  his  feet  he  cast 

the  darkoesse  of  the  skie : 
On  Cherubs  and  on  Oherubims 

full  royally  he  rode, 
And  on  the  wings  of  ail  the  windes 

came  flying  all  abroad." 

But  this  was  too  Eighty  and  earthly-minded,  not  literal 
enough.     So  the  New  England  versifiers  put  it  thus : 

9.  "Likewise  the  heavens  he  downe-bow'd 
and  he  descended,  and  there  was 
under  his  feet  a  gloomy  cloud. 
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10.  "  And  he  on  cherub  rode,  and  flew, 
yea,  he  flew  on  the  wingaof  winde." 

The  Bay-Psalm  Book  is  now  simply  a  great  literary  ctm- 
osity.  Any  one  who  owns  a  perfect  and  well  bound  copy  of 
the  book  may  sell  it,  if  he  chooses,  for  a  price  ranging  some- 
where between  $1,000  and  $2,000,  and  the  man  who  buys  it 
will  have  in  possession  as  many  false  rhymes  and  measures  as 
are  likely  to  be  found  in  any  book  of  its  size. 

When  these  three  learned  divines  were  puzzling  their  heads 
over  the  Psalms,  and  trying,  in  vain,  to  make  the  lines  come 
out  correctly,  in  metre  and  rhyme,  there  was  a  young  woman, 
in  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  more  competent,  apparently,  than 
they  for  this  task.  Anne  Dudley,  daughter  of  Gov.  Thomas 
Dudley,  was  born  in  England,  in  1612,  and  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen was  married  to  Simon  Bradstreet  Two  years  later,  in 
1630,  with  her  father  and  husband,  both  destined  to  be  deputy- 
governors,  and  governors  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  she  came 
to  these  shores.  She  was  twenty-seven  years  old  when  the 
Psalm-Book  business  was  on  the  docket,  and  if  she  had  been 
called  to  try  her  hand  at  it,  though  she  might  not  have  known 
quite  so  much  about  the  original  Hebrew,  she  would  doubtless 
have  turned  English  prose  into  English  verse  in  more  harmo- 
nious numbers.  We  do  not  think  quite  so  highly  of  her 
poetry  as  the  second  Mr.  John  Norton,  Minister  of  Hingham, 
did,  who  expressed  the  opinion  that  if  Virgil  could  have  heard 
the  strains  she  sung,  he  would  have  condemned  his  own  works 
to  the  flames.  This  is  silly  exaggeration.  But  that  she  knew 
something  of  the  law  and  the  movement  of  verse,  and  that  she 
had  some  touches  of  the  Promethian  fire,  a  few  examples  will 
show. 

The  first  edition  of  her  poems  was  published  in  London,  in 
1650.  Rev.  John  Woodbridge,  of  Andover,  was  her  brother- 
in-law,  having  married  her  sister,  Mercy  Dudley.  Mr.  Wood- 
bridge,  going  to  England  in  1647,  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
with  him  the  manuscript  copy  of  her  poems,  the  accumulations 
of  some  twenty  years.  He  was  probably  responsible  for  the 
audacious  title  page  by  which  the  volume  was  introduced  to 
the  public.     It  reads  after  this  fashion  : 

u The  Tenth  Muse  lately  sprung  up  in  America:  or  General 
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Poems  compiled  with  great  variety  of  wit  and  learning,  full  of 
delight:  wherein  especially  is  contained  a  complete  Discourse 
of  the  Four  Elements,  Constitutions,  Ages  of  Man,  Seasons  of 
the  Year,  Together  with  an  Exact  Epitome  of  the  Four  Mon- 
archies, viz.  the  Assyrian,  Persian,  Grecian,  Roman.  Also  a 
Dialogue  between  Old  England  and  New  concerning  the  late 
troubles,  with  divers  other  pleasant  and  serious  Poems.  By  a 
Gentlewoman  in  those  parts." 

The  longest  poem,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  prosaic,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  learned.  It  reveals  a  wide  range  of  read- 
ing. The  number  four  figures  in  it,  like  the  sacred  number 
seven  among  the  Jews.  From  a  far  shorter  poem,  entitled 
Contemplations,  we  take  two  stanzas  that  will  more  creditably 
represent  her  poetic  gifts : 

"  Then  higher  on  the  glittering  sun  I  gazed, 
Whose  beams  were  shaded  by  the  leavie  tree, 
The  more  T  looked  the  more  I  grew  amazed, 
And  softly  said :  what'  glory  like  to  thee  ? 
Lord  of  this  world,  this  universe1  eye, 
No  wonder  some  made  thee  a  deity 
Had  I  not  better  known,  (alas)  the  same  had  L 

•*  Art  thou  so  full  of  glory  that  no  eye 
Hath  strength  thy  shining  rays  once  to  behold? 
And  is  thy  splendid  throne  erect  so  high 
As  to  approach  it  can  no  earthly  mould  ? 
How  full  of  glory  then  must  thy  Creator  be 
Who  gave  this  bright  light  lustre  unto  thee  ? 
Admired,  adored  forever,  bo  that  Majesty." 

Another  stanza,  from  the  same  poem,  presents  our  good  mother 
Eve  in  a  somewhat  fresh  and  original  light : 

u  Here  sits  our  Grandame  in  retired  place, 
And  in  her  lap,  her  bloody  Cain,  new  born, 
The  weeping  imp  oft  looks  her  in  the  face, 
Bewails  his  unknown  hap  and  fate  forlorn ; 
His  mother  sighs  to  think  of  Paradise 
And  how  she  lost  her  bliss  to  be  more  wise 
Believing  him  that  was,  and  is,  Father  of  lyes.'1 

It  is  uot  to  be  denied  that  this  first  book  of  poetry,  issuing 
from  New  England,  was  a  remarkable  one,  considering  the  time 
and  circumstances  in  which  it  was  written.  Whatever  its 
merits,  it  certainly  had  a    noteworthy  history.      Mrs.    Brad- 
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street  died  in  1672.  Six  years  after  her  death,  in  1678,  a  sec- 
ond edition  of  the  work  appeared,  having  the  advantage  of 
changes  and  additions  which  she  herself  had  made.  Eighty 
years  later,  in  1758,  a  third  edition  was  published.  Twelve 
years  ago,  in  1867,  her  writings,  in  prose  and  verse,  edited  by 
John  Harvard  Ellis,  and  published  in  Charlestown  by  Abram 
E.  Cutter,  appeared  in  a  large  and  magnificent  volume,  which, 
we  fancy,  is  not  widely  circulated  or  known.  In  this  work  her 
own  life,  and  the  history  of  her  book,  are  minutely  and  care- 
fully traced.  Some  errors,  which  have  crept  into  Biographical 
Dictionaries,  are  here  intelligently  corrected.  It  has  often  been 
stated  that  the  volume  was  first  published  in  1642,  in  this 
country,  and  the  English  edition  of  1650  is  named  as  the  sec- 
ond, and  that  of  1678  as  the  third.  But  the  more  critical 
testimony  of  the  volume  just  referred  to,  makes  the  English 
edition  the  first. 

Happily,  Mrs.  Bradstreet  did  not  live  to  read  the  remarka- 
ble eulogy  which  Mr.  Cotton  Mather  passed  upon  her,  in  the 
second  book  of  the  Magnolia,  in  his  article  upon  her  father, 
Gov.  Thomas  Dudley.  It  was  a  rare  opportunity  for  him  to 
show  his  taste  and  varied  learning.     Thus  he  discourseth: 

"But  when  I  mention  the  poetry  of  this  gentleman  as  one  of 
his  accomplishments,  I  must  not  leave  unmentioned  the  fame 
with  which  the  poems  of  one  descended  from  him  have  been 
celebrated  in  both  Englands.  If  the  rare  learning  of  a  daugh- 
ter, was  not  the  least  of  those  bright  things  that  adorned  no  less 
a  Judge  of  England  than  Sir  Thomas  Afore;  it  must  now  be 
said,  that  a  Judge  of  New  England,  namely,  Thomas  Dudley, 
Esq.,  had  a  daughter  (besides  other  children)  to  be  a  crown 
unto  him.  Header,  America  justly  admires  the  learned  women 
of  the  other  hemisphere.  She  has  heard  of  those  who  were 
tutoresses  to  the  old  professors  of  all  philosophy:  she  hath 
heard  of  Wppatia,  who  formerly  taught  the  liberal  arts ;  and 
of  Sarocchia,  who  more  lately  was  the  moderatrix  in  the  dispu- 
tations of  the  learned  men  of  Rome :  she  has  been  told  of  the 
three  Corinnas,  which  equalled,  if  not  excelled,  the  most  cele- 
brated poets  of  their  time,  &c.  *  *  *  But  she  now  prays,  that 
into  such  catalogues  of  autlioresses  as  Beverovicius,  Hottinger^ 
and  Voetius  have  given  unto  the  world,  there  may  be  a  room 
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now  given  unto  Madam  ANN  BRADSTKEET,  the  daughter 
of  our  govenour  Dudley,  and  the  consort  of  our  govenour  Brad- 
street,  whose  poems,  divers  times  printed,  have  afforded  a  grate- 
ful  entertainment  unto  the  ingenious,  and  a  monument  for  her 
memory  beyond  the  stateliest  marbles" 

We  will  take  leave  of  Mrs.  Bradstreet,  with  one  brief  quota- 
tion more,  which  will  give  us  a  pleasant  glimpse  of  her  domes- 
tic relations.     It  is  addressed  to  her  husband : 

41  If  ever  two  were  one,  then  surely  we ; 
If  ever  man  were  loved  by  wife,  then  thee ; 
If  ever  wife  were  happy  in  a  man, 
Compare  with  me,  ye  women,  if  ye  can ; 
I  prize  thy  love  more  than  whole  Mines  of  gold, 
Or  all  the  riches  that  the  East  can  hold ; 
My  lore  is  such  that  Rivers  cannot  quench, 
Nor  aught,  but  love  from  thee,  give  recompence." 

Pleasant  as  was  her  song  and  long  as  it  held  its  place  in  the 
estimation  of  men,  when  she  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  she  left 
behind,  in  her  family  of  children,  a  still  richer  legacy,  perhaps, 
to  the  world.  It  is  to  her  praise,  that  her  happy  hours  with 
her  pen  did  not  tempt  her  from  her  duties  as  a  wife  and  a 
mother. 

It  was  in  the  order  of  the  New  England  development,  that 
the  only  other  poet  of  any  considerable  note,  which  should 
appear  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  to  follow  speedily  upon 
the  footsteps  of  Mrs.  Bradstreet  This  was  Rev.  Michael  Wig- 
glesworth,  minister  at  Maiden  from  1656  to  1705.  His  father 
was  Edward  Wigglesworth,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New 
Haven  Colony.  The  son  was  but  seven  years  old,  at  his  com- 
ing over,  in  1638,  but  his  natural  aptitude  for  learning  was 
fostered  by  the  famous  schoolmaster,  Ezekiel  Cheever,  who 
began  his  remarkable  career  at  New  Haven.  With  difficulty 
and  self-denial,  young  Wigglesworth's  father  gave  him  an 
opportunity  for  a  public  education,  for  which  the  son  showed 
a  devout  gratitude  in  a  beautiful  and  touching  tribute,  which 
he  penned  to  his  father's  memory.  He  entered  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1647,  and  was  graduated  in  1651,  and  by  his  superior 
scholarship  became  a  Tutor  and  a  Fellow  in  the  College.  His 
longest  poem  was  entitled  the  "Day  of  Doom,"  which  first 
appeared  in  1662,  and  passed  through  eight  American  editions 
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and  one  English.  The  last  American  issue  was  in  1828.  Of 
course  there  is  nothing  very  cheerful  or  attractive  in  the  title 
or  in  the  matter  of  this  poem.  The  reader  might  suppose  that 
it  could  only  come  from  a  gloomy  mind.  But  the  author  was 
known  rather,  for  a  bright  and  happy  turn  in  his  intercourse 
with  men,  and  was  greatly  beloved  in  his  generation.  He  suf 
fered  much  from  ill-health,  but  bore  up  bravely  against  all  his 
infirmities.  He  died  on  Sunday  morning,  June  10,  1705.  Dr. 
Increase  Mather,  who  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  gives  this 
lively  picture  of  his  old  age : 

"  It  was  a  surprise  unto  us  to  see  a  Little  Feeble  Shadow  of 
a  Man,  beyond  Seventy,  Preaching  usually  Twice  and  Thrice  in 
a  week;  Visiting  and  Comforting  the  Afflicted;  Encouraging 
the  Private  Meetings;  Catechising  the  Children  of  the  Flock; 
and  Managing  the  Government  of  the  Church ;  and  attending 
the  Sick,  not  only  as  a  Pastor,  but  as  a  Physician  too;  and  this 
not  only,  in  his  own  town,  but  in  all  those  of  the  Vicinity. 
Thus  he  did  unto  the  Last,  and  was  but  one  Lord8  Day  taken 
off,  before  his  Last." 

Besides  the  "Day  of  Doom,"  he  published  in  1669,  another 
little  volume,  entitled,  "  Meat  out  of  the  Eater,"  which  passed 
through  five  editions  before  its  course  was  ended.  After  his 
death  still  another  poem  was  published,  entitled,  "  God's  Con- 
troversy with  New  England." 

All  these  publications  were  tinged  with  the  stern  Puritan 
spirit  of  his  time.  He  did  not  overleap  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  but  wrote  in  harmony  with  the  prevailing  sentiments 
about  him. 

But  when  we  turn  from  the  subject  matter  of  his  poems,  to 
the  quality  of  his  verse,  we  find  the  gold  and  silver,  the  brass, 
iron,  and  clay  mixed  as  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  image.  In  the 
better  parts,  there  is  a  grace,  and  a  vigor,  such  as  we  do  not 
find  in  the  poems  of  Mrs.  Bradstreet.  A  stanza  like  the  fol- 
lowing, for  example,  shows  a  freedom  of  movement,  and  a 
poetic  ring,  hardly  to  be  expected  in  those  early  New  England 
days.     Tt  is  from  the  "  Meat  out  of  the  Eater:" 

44  Soldier,  be  strong,  who  lightest 
Under  a  Captain  stout ; 
Dishonour  not  thy  conquering  Head 
By  basely  giving  out 
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Endure  a  while,  bear  up, 
And  hope  for  better  things. 
War  ends  in  peace,  and  morning  light 
Mounts  upon  midnight's  wings." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  a  very  striking  contrast  between 
such  lines  and  the  following,  taken  from  "  God  Controversy 
with  New  England."  The  poet  has  described  the  happy  state 
of  things  in  the  first  years,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  drawn 
somewhat  upon  his  imagination,  and  in  setting  the  doleful 
present  over  against  this  sunny  past,  we  find  such  stanzas  as 
the  following : 

11  Our  healthfull  dayes  are  at  an  end, 

And  sicknesses  come  on 
From  year  to  year,  becaus  our  hearts 

Away  from  God  are  gone: 
New  England,  where  for  many  years, 

You  scarcely  heard  a  cough, 
And  where  physicians  had  no  work 

Now  finds  them  work  enough, 
Now  colds  and  coughs,  Rheums  and  sore  throats 

Do  more  and  more  abound ; 
Now  Agues  sore  and  Feavers  strong 

In  every  place  are  found : 
How  many  houses  have  we  seen 

Last  Autumn  and  this  Spring, 
Wherein  the  healthful  were  too  few 

To  help  the  languishing." 

Notwithstanding  the  somewhat  remarkable  instances  of  Mrs. 
Bradstreet  and  Mr.  Wigglesworth,  we  must  insist  that  the 
early  New  England  culture  was  decidedly  practical  and  unpo- 
etical.  Not  that  there  was  any  lack  of  poetry,  so-called.  It 
marks  the  degeneracy  of  the  age,  that  so  many  of  the  public 
men,  thought  they  could  furnish  verses,  on  call,  in  English  or 
I^tin,  for  almost  any  occasion,  sad  or  joyous.  Cotton  Mather 
has  admiringly  preserved  many  of  these  precious  morsels  in  his 
Magnalia.  Mr.  Jonathan  Mitchell  of  Cambridge,  was  a  man 
of  mark,  one  of  the  brighter  lights  of  his  time.  His  name  is 
yet  kept  in  living  remembrance  for  the  work  he  wrought  in  his 
generation.  But  when  he  tried  his  hand  at  poetry,  he  turned 
off  such  stanzas  as  these,  which  Mr.  Mather  has  carefully  kept 
for  ua  They  are  from  a  little  poem,  on  the  perfect  unity 
which  shall  prevail  in  heaven : 
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t(  And  though  we  be  imperfect  here, 
And  in  one  mind  can't  often  meet, 
Who  know  in  part,  in  part  may  err, 
Though  faith  be  one,  all  do  not  see 't 

****** 

There  Luther  both  and  Zwinglius, 

Ridley  and  Hooper,  there  agree ; 
There  all  the  truly  Righteous, 

Sans  Feud  live  to  eternity." 

We  have  named  the  only  New  England  poems  of  the  Seven- 
teenth century,  which  seem  to  have  attained  to  the  dignity  of 
bound  volumes.  There  may  have  been  others  of  a  brief  and 
ephemeral  character,  but  we  have  not  chanced  to  find  any  ref- 
erence to  them.  In  the  absence  of  newspapers  and  magazines 
in  which  many  of  the  finest  poetical  productions  of  the  present 
day  first  make  their  appearance,  the  men  and  women  of  the 
early  times  who  desired  publicity,  had  often  to  resort  to  single 
leaves  or  small  pamphlets  in  order  to  get  themselves  before  the 
public  Sometimes  doubtless  their  admiring  friends  took  this 
labor  off  their  hands.  In  many  cases  also  it  should  be  said, 
that  a  man's  poetical  effusions  often  remained  unknown  till  his 
death,  and  were  then  brought  forth  to  grace  his  memory. 

Let  us  then  wander,  somewhat  at  random,  over  the  years 
intervening  between  the  settlement  of  Plymouth  in  1620  and 
the  end  of  that  century.  Good  Gov.  Bradford,  of  Plymouth, 
left,  at  his  death,  a  little  manuscript  book,  in  which  he  bad 
endeavored  on  occasions,  to  express  his  thoughts  and  feelings 
in  rhyme  and  measure.  He  could  not  very  well  write  any- 
thing that  would  not  be  found  sensible  and  instructive,  though 
it  was  hard  for  him  to  make  his  thoughts  Sow  in  melodious 
verse.  There  is  no  poetic  charm  in  his  lines,  yet  they  are 
pleasant  for  us  to  read,  as  coming  from  a  man  occupying  the 
position  he  did,  in  our  New  England  history.  These  speci- 
mens of  his  muse  are  found  in  the  Collections  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society,  First  Series,  vol.  iii.  We  copy  but  a 
few  lines. 

"  AlmoBt  ten  years  we  lived  here  alone, 
In  other  plaoeB  there  were  few  or  none ; 
For  Salem  was  the  next  of  any  fame, 
That  began  to  augment  New  England's  name ; 
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But  after  multitudes  began  to  flow, 
More  than  well  know  themselves  where  to  bestow ; 
Boston  then  began  her  roots  to  spread 
And  quickly  soon  she  grew  to  be  the  head, 
Not  only  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay, 
But  all  trade  and  commerce  fell  in  her  way. 
*       ,     *  *  *  » 

"  But  that  which  did  'bove  all  the  rest  excel, 
God  in  his  word,  with  us  he  here  did  dwell ; 
WeM  ordered  churches,  in  each  place  there  were, 
And  a  learn'd  ministry  was  planted  here, 
Ail  marvelled  and  said :  '  Lord  this  work  is  thine 
In  the  wilderness  to  make  such  lights  to  shine,' 
And  truly  it  was  a  glorious  tiling, 
Thus  to  hear  men  pray,  and  God's  praises  sing, 
Where  these  natives  were  wont  to  cry  and  yell 
To  Satan,  who  'mongst  them  doth  rule  and  dwell." 

He  gives  us  also  a  primitive  picture  of  the  island  of  Shawmut, 
before  Winthrop  and  his  company  took  possession,  and  even 
before  William  Blackstone  had  built  his  solitary  house  upon  it 

"  0  Boston,  though  thou  now  art  grown, 
To  be  a  great  and  wealthy  town, 
Yet  I  have  seen  thee  a  void  place, 
Shrubs  and  bushes  covering  thy  face ; 
And  house  then  in  thee  none  were  there, 
Nor  such,  as  gold  and  silk  did  weare. 
***** 

"  We  then  drunk  freely  of  thy  spring 
Without  paying  of  anything  ; 
We  lodged  freely  where  we  would, 
Ail  things  were  free  and  nothing  sold. 
***** 

"  Live  ye  in  peace.     I  could  say  more, 
Oppress  ye  not  the  weak  and  poor, 
The  trade  is  all  in  your  own  hand, 
Take  heed  ye  do  not  wrong  the  land ; 
Lest  he  that  hath  left  you  on  high, 
When,  as  the  poor  to  him  do  cry, 
Do  throw  you  down  from  your  high  state, 
And  make  you  low  and  desolate." 

When  Gov.  Bradford  wrote  the  lines  last  quoted,  he  had  more 
thoughts  in  his  mind,  doubtless,  than  he  expressed.  Those 
were  not  mere  words  shaped  into  an  idle  exhortation.  The 
good  people  of  Plymouth  felt  a  little  neglected  and  overborne 
vol.  in.  13 
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by  a  certain  pride  of  success  which  manifested  itself  about 
Boston,  and  which  often  showed  itself  in  a  kind  of  contempt  of 
their  humbler  neighbors.  Indeed  some  people,  at  a  distance, 
have  an  idea  that  Boston,  to  this  day,  has  never  entirely  gotten 
over  that  sort  of  feeling.  At  precisely  what  points  of  time 
Gov.  Bradford  wrote  these  poems,  it  may  be  hard  to  discover. 
Yet  there  is  internal  evidence,  showing  that  Boston  must  have 
been  well  under  way,  probably  not  less  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  from  the  foundation,  when  these  lines  were  penned.  And 
the  writing  could  not  have  been  many  years  later  than  this,  for 
Gov.  Bradford  died  in  1657. 

Another  Governor  of  Plymouth  Colony,  Josiah  Winslow, 
son  of  Gov.  Edward  Winslow,  wrote  some  lines  on  Gov.  Brad- 
ford, after  his  death,  which  are  more  harmonious  than  those 
above,  and  contain  a  just  and  honest  tribute  to  his  memory. 

"  If  we  should  trace  him  from  the  first,  we  find 
He  flies  his  country,  leaves  his  friends  behind 
To  follow  God,  and  to  profess  his  ways, 
And  here  encounters  hardships  many  days. 

"  He  ib  content,  with  Moses,  if  God  please, 
Renouncing  honour,  profit,  pleasure,  ease 
To  suffer  tossings  and  un settlements, 
And  if  their  rage  doth  rise,  to  banishments." 

When  Thomas  Hooker  of  Hartford  died,  in  1647,  it  stirred  the 
heart  of  New  England  deeply.  Hooker  may  perhaps  be  re- 
garded as  the  greatest  man  in  our  early  New  England.  There 
was  a  reach,  a  compass  to  his  mind,  in  which  he  was  unsur- 
passed by  any  of  his  cotemporaries  on  these  shores.  Peter 
Bulkley,  minister  of  Concord,  wrote  a  little  poem  commemora- 
ting him,  which,  for  those  times,  was  fitting  and  comely.  We 
give  but  a  few  lines. 

"  Sweet  was  the  savour  which  his  grace  did  give, 

It  seasoned  all  the  place  where  he  did  live. 

His  name  did  as  an  ointment  give  its  smell, 

And  all  bear  witness  that  it  savour'd  well. 

Wisdom,  love,  meekness,  friendly  courtesy, 

Each  moral  virtue,  with  rare  piety, 
*  •  #  *  # 

"  Deep  was  his  knowledge,  judgment  was  acute, 

His  doctrine  solid,  which  none  could  confute. 

To  mind  he  gave  light  of  intelligence, 

And  search'd  the  corners  of  the  conscience." 
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John  Cotton  of  Boston,  who  came  nearer,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  New  England  man  of  that  day  to  being  ranked  equal  or 
above  Mr.  Hooker,  also  made  his  poetical  contribution  at  the 
time  of  this  sad  death.  Some  of  his  stanzas  are  certainly  not 
ungraceful. 

"  Zion  in  beauty,  is  a  fairer  sight. 
Than  Rome  in  flower,  with  all  her  glory  dight ; 
Yet  Zion*  beauty  did  most  clearly  shine 
In  Hooker"  rule  and  doctrine ;  both  divine." 
***** 

"  Now  blessed  Hooker,  thou  art  set  on  high, 
Above  the  thankless  world,  and  cloudy  sky; 
Do  thou  of  all  thy  labour  reap  the  crown, 
Whilst  here  we  reap  the  seed  which  thou  hast  sown." 

The  greatest  wit  of  those  primitive  times,  in  the  judgment 
of  our  fathers,  was  Nathaniel  Ward,  minister  of  Ipswich,  who 
wrote  the  Simple  Cobler  of  Agawam.  He  was  born  in  Haver- 
hill, England,  in  1570,  and  was  an  old  man,  not  less  than  sev- 
enty-five, when  he  wrote  that  pungent  piece  of  satire.  His 
thoughts  were  sharp  and  bright,  but  often  expressed  in  a  coarse 
and  unmannerly  way.  He  seemed  to  conjure  his  brain  for  odd 
words,  and  if  he  did  not  find  them,  manufactured  them  upon 
the  spot.  He  was  particularly  hard  upon  the  women  for  their 
style  of  dressing.  Take  the  following  as  a  specimen  of  his 
prose. 

4i  It  is  known  more  than  enough,  that  I  am  neither  Nigard 
nor  Cinick  to  the  true  bravery  of  the  true  Gentry  ;  if  any  man 
mislikes  a  bully  mong  drossock  more  than  I,  let  him  take  her 
for  his  labour :  I  honour  the  woman  that  can  honour  herselfe 
with  her  attire :  a  good  Text  always  deserves  a  fair  Margent :  I 
am  not  much  offended  if  I  see  a  trimme,  far  trimmer  than  she 
that  wears  it :  in  a  word  whatever  Christianity  or  Civility  will 
allow,  I  can  afford  with  London  measure :  but  when  I  heare  a 
ougiperous  Gentledame  inquire  what  dresse  the  Queen  is  in  this 
week:  what  the  nudiustertian  fashion  of  the  Court;  I  meane 
the  very  newest :  with  egge  to  be  in  it  in  all  haste,  whatever  it 
be;  I  look  at  her  as  the  very  gizzard  of  a  trifle,  the  product  of 
a  quarter  of  a  cypher,  the  epitome  of  nothing,  fitter  to  be  kickt 
if  she  were  a  kickable  substance  than  either  honour'd  or  hu- 
roour'cL" 
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Mr.  Ward  went  back  to  England  in  1646,  carrying  his  man- 
uscript with  him  and  the  first  edition  of  the  Simple  Cooler  was 
brought  out  in  London  in  1647,  where  it  went  through  several 
editions.  The  first  American  issue  was  in  1713,  and  the  last 
in  1843. 

Thus  far  we  have  only  spoken  of  Mr.  Ward's  prose.  But 
he  was  a  poet  also  by  turns,  and  though  he  wrote  little  in  this 
department,  there  was  a  vigor  in  his  lines,  and  a  straight-for- 
ward rhythm,  unusual  in  New  England  in  his  day.  Near  the 
close  of  his  Simple  Cooler  are  some  stanzas  meant  for  King 
Charles,  whose  head  was  brought  to  the  block  two  years  later. 

1.  "There,  lives  cannot  be  good, 

There,  faith  cannot  be  sure, 
Where  truth  cannot  be  quiet, 
Nor  Ordinances  pure. 

2.  "  No  King  can  King  it  right, 

Nor  rightly  sway  his  Rod ; 

Who  truely  loves  not  Christ, 

And  truely  fears  not  God. 

3.  "He  cannot  rule  a  Land, 

As  Lands  should  ruled  been, 
That  lets  himself  be  rul'd 
By  a  ruling  Romane  Queen. 

4.  "No  Earthly  man  can  be 

True  Subject  to  this  State  ; 
Who  makes  the  Pope  his  Christ, 
An  Heretique  his  Mate. 

6.  "  There  Peace  will  goe  to  war, 
And  Silence  make  a  noise ; 
Where  upper  things  will  not 
With  nether  equipoyse. 

6.  "  The  upper  world  shall  Rule, 

While  Stars  will  run  their  race : 
The  nether  world  obey, 
While  People  keep  their  place." 

Peter  Folger,  grandfather,  on  the  maternal  side,  to  Benjamin 
Franklin,  wrote  a  somewhat  extended  poem  in  1676,  just  at 
the  close  of  King  Philip's  war,  entitled  A  Looking  Glass  for  the 
Times.  He  had  been  for  many  years  associated  with  the  May- 
hews  at  Nantucket  and  Martha's  Vineyard,  in  their  work 
among  the  Indians.     His  poem  is  a  plea  for  toleration  in  be- 
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half  of  various  sects  and  classes  who  had  suffered  persecution. 
It  is  a  very  crude  specimen  of  poetry,  as  a  few  stanzas  will 
show : 

"  The  sin  of  persecution 
such  laws  established, 
By  which  laws  they  have  gone  so  far, 
as  blood  hath  touched  blood. 

11  It  is  now  forty  years  ago, 

since  some  of  them  were  made 
Which  were  the  ground  and  rise  of  all 
the  persecuting  trade. 

"  Then  many  worthy  persons  were 
banished  to  the  woods. 
Where  they  among  the  native's  did 
lose  their  most  precious  bloods." 

The  whole  poem  consists  of  more  than  a  hundred  stanzas  of 
this  character.  He  had  removed  from  Martha's  Vineyard  to 
Sherbon,  a  place  in  the  island  of  Nantucket,  before  the  poem 
was  written,  and  hence  the  last  stanza : 

"  From  Sherbon  town,  where  now  I  dwell, 
my  name  I  do  put  here, 
Without  offence  your  real  friend, 
it  is  Peter  Folger." 

Benjamin  Thompson  was  accounted  one  of  the  brilliant 
lights  of  the  early  New  England  days.  The  inscription  upon 
his  tombstone  in  Eoxbury,  testifies  of  him  that  he  was  the 
"  learned  schoolmaster  and  physician,  and  ye  renowned  poet  of 
New  England."  He  was  for  some  years  (1667-1670)  at  the 
head  of  the  public  school  of  Boston,  and  went  thence  to  Cam- 
bridge to  serve  in  the  same  capacity.  From  such  of  his  poems 
as  have  come  down  to  us,  it  is  to  be  conceded  that  he  gave 
more  polish  to  his  lines  than  some  of  his  coteraporaries. 
From  him  came  "  Our  Forefathers  Song/'  preserved  in  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Collections,  of  which  portions  have 
often  been  quoted,  and  of  which  the  following  are  a  few  lines : 

"  The  place  where  we  live  is  a  wilderness  wood, 
Where  grass  is  much  wanting  that's  fruitful  and  good, 
Our  mountains  and  hills  and  our  Tallies  below, 
Being  commonly  covered  with  ice  and  with  snow ; 
And  when  the  north-west  wind  with  violence  blows, 
Then  every  man  pulls  his  cap  over  his  nose, 
But  if  any's  so  hardy  and  will  it  withstand, 
He  forfeits  a  finger,  a  foot  or  a  hand." 
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His  longest  attempt  at  poetry  is  entitled  New  England!* 
Crisis.  It  was  written,  like  Peter  Folger's,  after  King  Philip's 
war,  and  he  finds  delight  in  contrasting  the  quiet  and  simple 
days  of  the  first  New  England  generation  with  the  sins  and  sor- 
rows and  confusions  of  his  own  times  : 

"  The  times  wherein  old  Pompion  was  a  saint, 
When  men  fared  hardly  yet,  without  complaint, 
On  vilest  cates :  the  dainty  Indian  maize 
Was  eat  with  clamp-shells  out  of  wooden  trays 
Under  thatch'd  hutts  without  the  cry  of  rent, 
And  the  best  sauce  to  every  dish,  content" 

"  Not  ink,  but  bloud  and  tears  now  serve  the  turn 
To  draw  the  figure  of  New  England*  urne ; 
New  England*  hour  of  passion  is  at  hand, 
No  power  except  divine  can  it  withstand ; 
Scarce  hath  her  glass  of  fifty  years  run  out, 
But  her  old  prosperous  steeds  turn  heads  about, 
Tracking  themselves  back  to  their  poor  beginnings 
To  fear  and  fare  upon  the  fruits  of  sinnings." 

Urian  Oakes,  acting  President  and  President  of  Harvard 
College  from  1675  to  his  death  in  1681,  occasionally  indited 
bits  of  poetry,  which  had  more  grace  and  charm  in  their  struct- 
ure, that  was  then  common. 

The  following  stanzas,  from  his  pen,  were  written  to  give 
honor  to  Mrs.  Anne  Bradstreet,  for  her  book,  already  noticed. 
He  takes  the  same  style  of  verse  which  Mrs.  Bradstreet  had 
adopted  in  her  poem  entitled,  Contemplations,  but  he  uses  it  in 
a  more  free,  flowing  and  classical  way  than  any  New  England 
writer  of  those  early  generations  : 

"  To  Venus'  shrine  no  altars  raised  are 
Nor  venom'd  shafts  from  painted  quivers  fly ; 
Nor  wanton  doves  of  Aphrodite's  car, 
Or  fluttering  there,  nor  here  forlornly  lie ; 
Lorn  paramours,  nor  chatting  birds  tell  news, 
How  sage  Apollo  Daphne  hot  pursues 
Or  stately  Jove  himself  is  wont  to  haunt  the  stews. 

"  Here  silver  swans  with  nightingales  set  spells, 
Which  sweetly  charm  the  traveller,  and  raise 
Earth's  earthed  monarchs  from  their  hidden  cells, 
And  to  appearance  summons  lapsed  dayes ; 
Their  heav'nly  air  becalms  the  swelling  frayes, 
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And  fury  fell  of  ellements  allayes, 

By  paying  every  one  due  tribute  to  his  praise. 

41  This  seemed  the  scite  of  all  those  verdant  vales, 
And  purled  springs,  whereat  the  Nymphs  do  play; 
With  lofty  hills,  where  Poets  rear  their  tales 
To  heavenly  vaults,  which  heav'nly  sound  repay 
By  echo's  sweet  rebound :  here  ladye's  kiss, 
Circling  nor  songs,  nor  dance's  circle  miss ; 
But  whilst  those  Syrens  sung,  I  sunk  in  sea  of  bliss." 

This  is  all  liquid  and  sweet  and  softly  imaginative,  but  it 
puzzles  the  reader  to  gather  out  of  it  any  very  clear  and  con- 
nected meaning.  It  was,  at  least,  a  polite  and  gallant  tribute  to 
the  famous  poetess. 

President  Oakes  also  wrote  a  more  extended  piece  of  verse 
upon  the  death  of  Eev.  Thomas  Shepard  of  Cambridge.  He 
died  in  1677,  a  man  greatly  honored  and  beloved.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  first  two  stanzas  : 

"  Oh,  that  I  were  a  poet  now  in  grain  1 

How  would  I  invocate  the  Muses  all 
To  deign  their  presence,  lend  their  flowing  vein, 

And  help  to  grace  dear  Shepard's  funeral ; 
How  would  I  paint  our  griefs,  and  succors  borrow 

From  art  and  fancy  to  limn  out  our  sorrows. 

"  Art,  Nature,  Grace,  in  him  were  all  combined, 
To  show  the  world  a  matchless  Paragon  ; 
In  whom,  of  radiant  virtues,  no  less  shined 

Than  a  whole  constellation ;  but  he*  gone ! 
He's  gone,  alas  I  down  in  the  dust  must  lie 
As  much  of  his  rare  person,  as  would  die." 

Of  all  the  New  England  books,  prose  or  poetic,  which  the 
Seventeenth  Century  produced,  the  palm  should  unquestion- 
ably be  given  to  Cotton  Mather's  Magnolia.  Odd  as  it  is, 
strange,  ridiculous,  outlandish,  as  it  often  is,  it  contains  such  a 
record  of  the  chief  men  and  the  chief  events  of  that  first  cen- 
tury of  our  history,  as  can  no  where  else  be  found. 

It  is  a  matter  for  wonder,  that  Cotton  Mather  was  not  a 
spoiled  child  from  the  beginning.  Grandson  of  Bichard  Mather 
of  Dorchester,  and,  on  his  mothers  side,  of  John  Cotton  of 
Boston,  son  of  Increase  Mather,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  influential  men  in  the  Bay,  from  his  earliest  years 
he  was  flattered  and  caressed  as  an  infant  prodigy,  for  such  he 
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was.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  in  1678,  he  was  graduated  at  the 
college,  amid  such  pompous  praises  and  adulations  as  would 
have  turned  many  an  older  head  than  his.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen,  he  became  assistant  minister  with  his  father  at  the 
North  Church,  Boston,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  was  or- 
dained as  colleague.  The  next  year,  1685,  his  father  was 
chosen  President  of  the  College,  and  the  chief  care  of  a  large 
congregation  devolved  upon  the  son.  His  acquisitions  of  learn- 
ing, classical,  theological,  historical,  were  immense,  altogether 
too  immense  for  any  proper  mental  digestion.  He  was  only 
thirty-two  years  old  when,  in  1695,  he  commenced  work  upon 
the  Magnolia  ;  and  amid  all  his  multifarious  cares  and  duties, 
he  finished  the  task  in  two  years,  so  that  the  manuscript  was 
ready  for  publication  in  1697.  In  his  General  Introduction  the 
author  tells  us :  "Now  of  all  the  Churches  under  heaven,  there 
are  none  that  expect  so  much  variety  of  service,  from  their 
Pastors,  as  those  of  New  England ;  and  of  all  the  Churches  in 
New  England  there  are  none  that  require  more  than  those  in 
Boston,  the  metropolis  of  the  English  America ;  whereof  one  is 
by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  committed  unto  the  care  of  the  un- 
worthy hand,  by  which  this  History  is  compiled.  *  *  *  *  If  I 
had  been  furnished  with  as  many  heads  as  a  Typheus,  as  many 
eyes  as  an  Argos,  and  as  many  hands  as  a  Briareus,  I  might  have 
had  work  enough  to  have  employed  them  all.  *  *  *  *  But  I 
wish  I  could  have  enjoyed  entirely  for  this  work,  one-quarter  of 
the  little  more  than  two  years,  which  have  rolled  away  since 
I  begun  it ;  whereas  I  have  been  forced  sometimes  wholly  to 
throw  by  the  work  whole  months  together,  and  then  resume  it, 
but  at  a  stolen  hour  or  two  in  the  day  not  without  some  hazard 
of  incurring  the  title  which  Coryat  put  upon  his  History  of  his 
Travels,  crudities  hastily  gobbled  up  in  five  months" 

Eeceiving  this  as  a  truthful  statement  as  to  the  time  and 
manner  of  its  composition,  any  one,  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  Mather's  Magnolia  will  confess  that  here 
was  a  piece  of  marvelous  industry.  No  wonder  that  the 
work  abounded  in  the  many  historical  and  biographical  mis- 
takes which  have  been  justly  charged  upon  it  The  matter 
for  surprise  is,  that  such  a  work  should  ever  have  been  done, 
at  all,  under  the  circumstances. 
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We  have  thus  referred  to  this  book,  not  that  in  itself  it  lies 
properly  in  the  path  of  this  Article,  but  because  it  furnishes  us 
with  an  illustration  which  is  germane  to  our  purposa  We 
have  spoken  of  the  feeling  which  so  many  of  the  public  men  of 
that  day  had,  that  they  could  turn  out  a  piece  of  poetry,  on  call, 
for  almost  any  occasion.  Here  in  1697,  near  the  close  of  the 
century,  was  a  grand  occasion  for  the  gathering  of  the  bards, 
as  in  a  kind  of  poetical  tournament 

Barely  has  it  happened,  in  the  whole  history  of  authorship, 
that  a  book  has  been  ushered  into  the  world,  with  such  jubila- 
tions, such  sounding  of  u  cornet,  flute,  harp,  sackbut,  psaltery, 
and  dulcimer,  and  all  kinds  of  music"  as  when  Cotton  Mather 
bad  finished  the  manuscript  of  the  greatest  work  of  his  life.  First 
comes,  in  sober  prose,  "  An  Attestation  to  this  Church  History 
of  New  England,"  from  the  venerable  John  Higginson  of 
Salem,  already  eighty-one  years  old,  and  sixty  years  in  the 
ministry.  This  is  a  worthy  and  sensible  piece  of  writing,  with 
which  no  fault  need  be  found.  Only  at  the  end,  he  begins  to 
barn  incense  suited  to  the  occasion,  by  enumerating  the  New 
England  divines,  ten  in  number,  of  the  illustrious  race  of  the 
Mathers.  These  were  Richard,  founder  of  the  family  on  these 
shores,  and  his  four  sons,  Samuel,  Nathaniel,  Eleazar,  Increase, 
and  his  five  grandsons,  i%  Cotton,  Nathaniel,  two  Samuels,  and 
Warham.  "Behold,"  says  he,  "an  happy  family,  the  glad 
sight  whereof  may  well  inspire  even  an  old  age  past  eighty 
with  poetry  enough  to  add  this."  And  so  he  draws  to  a  con- 
clusion, with  a  Latin  epigram,  in  seven  lines,  upon  the 
Mathers,  in  which  Cotton  stands  out  and  is  complimented  par- 
ticularly in  the  following  line. 

41  Has  inter  Stellas  fulgens,  Oottone  Ma  there." 

Next  comes  a  "  Prefatory  Poem"  of  about  three  pages,  from 
Rev.  Nicholas  Noyes  of  Salem,  colleague  pastor  with  Mr.  Hig- 
ginson. It  is  all  in  praise  "  of  that  excellent  book,  entitled 
Magnalia  Christi  Americana."     It  opens  in  this  way, 

"  Struck  with  huge  love,  of  what  to  be  possest, 
I  much  despond,  good  reader,  in  the  quest; 
Yet  help  me,  if  at  length  it  may  be  said, 
Who  first  the  Chambers  of  the  South  di splay 'd  ? 
Inform  me  whence  the  tavmy  people  came  ? 
Who  was  their  father,  Japhet,  Skem,  or  Cham 
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And  how  they  straddled  to  th'  Antipodes 
To  look  another  world,  beyond  the  seas?" 

Later  on,  he  pays  his  addresses  more  directly  to  the  central 
figure  of  the  occasion. 

44  His  preaching,  writing,  and  his  pastoral  care, 

Are  very  much,  to  fall  to  one  man's  share. 

This  added  to  the  rest,  is  admirable, 

And  proves  the  author  indefatigable. 

Play  is  his  toyl,  and  work  his  recreation, 

And  his  inventions  next  to  inspiration. 

His  pen  was  taken  from  some  bird  of  light, 

Addicted  to  a  swift  and  lofty  flight. 

Dearly  it  loves  art,  air,  and  eloquence, 

And  hates  confinement,  save  to  truth  and  sense, 
****** 

The  stuff  is  true,  the  trimming  neat  and  spruce, 

The  workman's  good,  the  work  of  publick  use ; 

Most  piously  design'd,  a  publick  store, 

And  well  deserves  the  publick  thanks,  and  more." 

Mr.  Noyes  also  adds  three  lines  of  Latin  poetry,  to  the 
"Reverendo,  Domino,  D.  Cottono  Madero,"  by  which  we  per- 
ceive that  he  has  a  different  way  of  turning  the  name  Mather 
into  Latin,  from  his  venerable  colleague,  Mr.  Higginson. 

Next,  in  order,  comes  Mr.  Benjamin  Thompson,  li  the 
learned  schoolmaster  and  great  poet  of  New  England,"  already 
brought  to  the  reader's  notice.  First,  he  showers  down  some 
Latin  Anagrams,  in  which  the  name  of  Mather  is,  at  one  time 
Maderus,  and  at  another,  Afatherus.  In  the  Harvard  Triennial 
Catalogue,  when  the  word  occurs  as  a  given  name,  it  is  not 
latinized  at  all,  but  stands  in  its  own  integrity,  thus,  Mather 
Byles.  After  Mr.  Thompson  has  finished  his  Latin  fire-works, 
which  are  small  opening  pieces,  he  strikes  out  in  a  short  Eng- 
lish poem,  of  which  we  quote  the  whole. 

u  Is  the  bless'd  Mather  necromancer  turn'd, 
To  raise  his  countries  father's  ashes  urn'd? 
Elishtfs  dust  life  to  the  dead  imparts ; 
This  prophet,  by  his  more  familiar  arts, 
Unseals  our  heroes'  tombs,  and  gives  them  air ; 
They  rise,  they  walk,  they  talk,  look  wond'rous  fair; 
Each  of  them  in  an  orb  of  light  doth  shine 
In  liveries  of  glory  most  divine, 
When  ancient  names  I  in  thy  pages  met, 
Like  gems  on  Aaron's  costly  breast-plate  set ; 
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Me  thinks  Heaven's  open,  while  great  saints  descend, 
To  wreathe  the  brows,  by  which  their  acts  were  penned." 

We  shall  find,  as  we  go  on,  that  this  idea,  of  opening  the 
graves,  opening  the  heavens,  raising  the  dead  and  bringing 
them  back,  is,  in  various  forms  of  expression,  common  in  these 
high  songs  of  ovation. 

From  the  far-off  town  of  Hartford,  Mr.  Timothy  Woodbridge, 
minister  in  the  old  Hooker  Church,  sends  in  his  poetic  contri- 
bution to  swell  the  general  chorus.  After  an  opening  tribute 
to  the  early  New  England  fathers,  he  closes  thus : 

"  Such  were  these  heroes,  and  their  labours  such, 
In  their  just  praise,  Sir,  who  can  say  too  much  ? 
Let  the  remotest  parts  of  earth  behold 
New  England's  crowns  excelling  Spanish  gold, 
Here  be  rare  lessons  set  for  us  to  read, 
That  offsprings  are,  of  such  a  goodly  breed. 
The  dead  ones  here,  so  much  alive  are  made, 
We  think  them  speaking  from  blest  Eden's  shade ; 
Hark  1  how  they  check  the  madness  of  this  age, 
The  growth  of  pride,  fierce  lust,  and  worldly  rage. 
They  tell,  we  shall  to  clam-banks  come  again, 
If  Heaven  still  doth  scourge  us  all  in  vain. 
But,  Sir,  upon  your  merits  heap'd  will  be, 
The  blessings  of  all  those  that  here  ahall  see 
Yertue  embalm'd;  this  hand  seems  to  put  on 
The  lawrel  on  your  brow,  so  justly  won." 

Mr.  John  Danforth,  minister  at  Dorchester,  after  some  high- 
sounding  Latin  words,  by  way  of  personal  compliment,  fol- 
lowed by  a  Latin  Anagram  and  Epigram,  breaks  out  in  what 
he  calls  "  A  Pindaric,"  which  is  remarkably  audacious : 

"  Art  thou  Heaven's  Trumpet  ?  sure  by  the  Archangel  blown ; 
Tombs  crack,  dead  start,  saints  rise,  are  seen  and  known, 

And  shine  in  constellation; 
From  ancient  flames,  here's  a  new  Phenix  flown, 
To  shew  the  world,  when  Christ  returns,  he'll  not  return  alone." 

Mr.  Grindall  Rawson,  minister  on  the  hills  of  old  Mendon, 
comes  forward  handsomely  with  the  following : 

"  To  the  Learned  and  Reverend 

MR.  COTTON  MATHER 
41  On  his  Excellent  Magnalia. 
••  Sir:  My  muse  will  now  by  Chymistry  draw  forth 
The  spirit  of  your  name's  immortal  worth. 
"  Cottonius  Matherus. 
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Anagr. 
"  Tuos  Tecum  ornasti. 
"  While  thus  the  dead  in  thy  rare  pages  rise, 
Thine,  with  thyself,  thou  dost  immortalize 
To  view  the  odds,  thy  learned  lives  invite, 
Twizt  Elcutherian  and  Edomite. 
But  all  succeeding  ages  shall  despair, 
A  fitting  monument  for  thee  to  rear. 
Thy  own  rich  pen  (peace,  silly  Momus,  peace !) 
Hath  given  them  a  lasting  writ  of  ease" 

Last  of  all  we  have  two  pages  of  solid  Latin  Hexameters, 
from  the  learned  and  able  Dominie  Henry  Selyns,  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  ministers,  then  in  and 
about  New  York.  In  the  Magnalia  his  name  appears  as  Hen- 
ricus  Selijns,  written  thus,  probably,  because  the  Latin  tongue 
has  no  letter  y.  Henry  Selyns  first  came  to  these  shores  from 
Holland  in  1660,  and  after  a  few  years  returned  to  his  native 
land.  But  his  loss  was  so  much  felt,  and  the  desire  for  his 
presence,  among  the  churches  of  his  faith,  in  this  country,  was 
so  great,  that  he  came  again,  and  remained  till  his  death,  in 
1702. 

His  Latin  poem  is  full  of  learning,  and  was  doubtless 
regarded  as  a  master-piece.     It  closes  thus: 

"  Vive  Liber,  totique  orbi,  Miracula  monstres, 
Quae  sunt  extra  Orbem.  Cotione  in  ssecula  vive ; 
Et  dum  Mundus  erit,  vivat  tua  fama  per  Orbem." 

Now  if  all  this  had  been  a  kind  of  fourth  of  July  exhibition 
of  fire  works,  in  which  the  several  pieces  as  soon  as  discharged, 
should  throw  a  momentary  glory  over  the  occasion,  and  then 
pass  off,  in  smoke,  into  universal  space,  nothing  need  be  said. 
One  of  the  distinguished  literary  men  of  Boston,  of  the  pres- 
ent generation,  recently  received  a  complimentary  breakfast, 
when,  in  letters,  speeches,  and  songs,  the  saponaceous  article, 
used  on  all  such  occasions,  was  freely  and  generously  expended. 
That  is  all  well  enough,  according  to  the  tastes  and  customs  of 
this  world.  But  if  the  bright  and  witty  recipient  of  these 
varied  testimonials  should  carefully  gather  them  all  up,  and 
publish  them  in  the  opening  pages  of  his  next  volume,  then 
the  time  would  come  for  a  free  use  of  exclamation  points. 
This  is  what  was  done  in  case  of  Mathers  Magnalia.     All 
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these  swelling  lines,  in  prose  and  poetry,  in  Latin  and  English, 
were  taken  over  with  the  manuscript  to  England,  and  made 
their  appearance  in  the  first  edition  of  the  work  in  1702. 

That  was  an  age  of  pedantry  rather  than  poetry.  It  may  not 
have  occurred  to  Mr.  Mather  himself,  or  to  the  men  of  his  gen- 
eration, that  this  was  not  exactly  the  thing  to  do,  however 
ridiculous  it  now  seems.  But  notwithstanding  all  the  gro- 
tesque sentences  within  the  book,  and  in  spite  of  this  motley 
procession  attending  its  birth ;  as  has  before  been  said,  it  is 
altogether  the  most  valuable  contribution,  in  the  department  of 
literature,  which  those  early  New  England  generations  made 
to  the  future. 

In  conclusion,  it  need  only  be  said,  that  the  aim  of  the 
writer,  in  the  poetic  selections  made  has  been  to  give  passages 
above  the  average,  rather  than  below.  Occasionally,  a  few 
lines  have  been  chosen  because  they  were  unmistakably  bad. 
But  far  more  frequently  the  care  has  been  to  pick  the  best  that 
met  the  eye.  In  the  plan  of  the  Article  we  stop  with  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  eighteenth  century  would 
present  a  much  broader  field  and  richer  materials,  especially 
toward  its  close. 
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Abticus  IIL— EDWIN  ARNOLD'S  LIGHT  OF  ASIA. 

The  Light  of  Asia:  or  the  Great  Renunciation,  being  the  life 
and  teaching  of  Gautama,  Prince  of  India  and  founder  of 
Buddhism.  (As  told  in  verse  by  an  Indian  Buddhist)  By 
Edwin  Arnold,  M.A.  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston.  12mo. 
1880. 

The  little  book  before  us  has  been  the  object  of  warm,  and 
even  passionate,  admiration,  as  well  as  of  sharp  criticism.  In 
the  opinion  of  some,  it  is  an  epic  of  great  power  and  the  truest 
poem  of  the  century;  others  regard  it  as  a  string  of  pretty 
words  and  phrases,  covering  a  somewhat  fascinating  subject  in 
a  thin,  and  even  an  offensive,  way. 

It  is  difficult  to  assign,  upon  two  or  three  readings,  its  proper 
place  in  literature  to  a  book  whose  tone  is  so  fascinating  as  that 
of  the  book  before  us.  So  much  depends  upon  expression  for 
our  first  estimates  of  any  work  of  art,  that  it  is  unsafe  to  write 
down  at  once  among  the  permanent  things  a  poem  whose  music 
has  pleased  us.  Later  revisions  cling  less  to  tone,  and  form, 
and  color,  and  search  more  for  bone,  and  sinew,  and  strength, 
the  elements  which  look  to  eternity. 

One  cannot  at  once  get  past  Titian's  tints.  At  the  very  first 
reading  of  Lycidas,  its  flow  of  music  makes  such  sweet  charm 
in  the  ear  that  it  is  hard  to  hear  in  it  the  uttered  emotions  of 
eternal  feeling.  That  the  Light  of  Asia  is  fascinating  in  style, 
any  one  may  easily  know  who  has  read  a  half  page  of  it  It 
will  be  difficult  for  a  reader  who  has  before  him  two  hours  of 
leisure  when  he  takes  it  up,  to  drop  it  until  he  has  finished 
the  last  line. 

It  reminds  you  often  of  Moore,  and  even  of  Milton,  of  Titian, 
and  Fra  Angelico,  and  sometimes  of  Mendelssohn.  You  will 
find  the  color  charms  of  Lalla  Rookh,  but  the  sensuousness  of 
its  most  sensuous  themes  is  delicate  and  refined  beyond  the  pen 
of  Moore.  You  will  meet  the  landscapes  of  Claude  Lorraine, 
with  beautiful  lakes  shadowing  in  peaceful  hearts  more  beauti- 
ful heavens,  the  tripping  flower  and  field  descriptions  of  Dr. 
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Holmes's  Astraea,  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  of  the  Waverly 
novels,  the  mellow  rhythm  of  U Allegro,  and  once  or  twice 
you  will  hear  an  echo  from  the  symphonies  and  anthems  of 
Haydn. 

It  is  given  only  to  most  acute  criticism  to  judge  at  once  of 
the  true  power  of  a  book  like  this,  other  than  of  its  fascina- 
tions of  style,  its  fancies,  and  its  music.  For  these  things  it 
will  live,  if  for  nothing  else ;  but  it  will  not  be  strange  if  the 
book  takes  hold  of  the  present  and  of  a  long  future,  by  a  crea- 
tive power  of  thought,  which  is  the  imagination  of  the  inspired 
poets.  Let  me  say  farther  that  the  style  of  the  poem  is  not  at  all 
oriental ;  though  dealing  in  oriental  things,  it  is  saturated  with 
the  thoughts  and  phrases,  and  inspirations  of  western  civiliza- 
tion. 

Bat  we  are  to  deal  chiefly  with  the  philosophy  of  the  book. 
It  does  not  assume  to  bring  much  new  learning  to  the  analysis 
of  Buddhism.  Its  prime  authority  is  Mr.  Spence  Hardy. 
It  assumes  to  go  back  of  Buddhism  to  the  Buddha,  and  it 
tells  the  story  of  his  life  and  character  and  doctrine,  in  a  sweet 
and  winning  way.  It  seems  strange  to  believe  that  anything 
like  a  true  Buddhist  scholarship  has  existed  in  Christian 
nations  for  but  a  little  more  than  thirty  years. 

The  spirit  of  western  civilization  worked  on  the  surface  of 
this  great  religion,  which  embraces  400,000,000  living  adhe- 
rents, until  the  present  generation,  when  scientific  methods  of 
search  and  the  development  of  comparative  religion  have  car- 
ried the  age  to  investigations  which  are  yet  far  from  complete, 
but  which  are  more  honest  and  useful  than  the  earlier  guesses, 
which  gave  us  the  vague  notions  of  the  system  which  formerly 
prevailed. 

In  1875  the  Japanese  government  gave  to  the  English  gov- 
ernment a  complete  set  of  the  Buddhist  sacred  books,  2,000 
volumes,  in  103  cases  or  covers,  tilling  eleven  shelves  in  the 
library  of  the  India  house,  ten  feet  in  length.  Although  the 
dimensions  seem  large,  Mr.  Miiller  says  that  the  sacred  writings 
proper  contain  but  about  twice  as  many  letters  as  are  found  in  the 
Bible.  This  is  the  Chinese  canon,  completed  in  the  first  century 
of  oar  era,  and  claimed  to  be  a  reasonably  fair  re-production  of 
the  canon  established  under  the  patronage  of  King  Asoka,  by 
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a  council  in  the  year  246  B.  C.  That  this  is  such  a  re-produc- 
tion is  not  yet  established  by  scholarship.  There  were  three 
early  councils  to  arrange  the  Tripitaka,  which  assumes  to  be 
the  sayings  of  the  Buddha,  who  wrote  nothing  himself,  but 
whose  sayings  were  preserved  at  these  earliest  councils  by  the 
testimony  of  his  followers. 

Mr.  Arnold  dates  the  birth  of  this  man,  called  by  various 
titles,  Gautama,  the  Buddha,  Siddartha,  and  Sakya  Muni,  at 
620,  and  his  death  at  563  B.  0.  His  career  is  often  fixed  from 
75  to  130  years  later.  The  poem  makes  him  the  son  of  a  king, 
in  the  borders  of  Nepaul  His  mother  was  Maya,  Suddhddana's 
queen.  He  was  born  of  celestial  quickening,  surrounded  by 
every  conceivable  luxury  and  thing  of  beauty,  and  designed  by 
his  royal  father  to  be  the  king  of  kings,  "of  universal  domi- 
nance," to  "  trample  his  enemies  under  foot."  The  strange  cir- 
cumstances of  the  child's  birth*  the  boy's  wonderful  thoughtful- 
ness,  and  his  own  dreams  distressed  his  father,  who  feared  he 
would  forsake  his  home.  Siddartha  was  kept  in  the  presence 
of  everything  which  was  fascinating  and  lovely,  and  in  sight 
of  nothing  else.  But  he  got  his  first  real  glimpse  of  pain  in  a 
wounded  swan,  which  his  cousin's  arrow  brought  from  the  air. 

"  A  wilful  shaft, 
Which  found  the  wide  wing  of  the  foremost  swan, 
Broad-spread  to  glide  upon  the  free  blue  road, 
So  that  it  fell,  the  bitter  arrow  fixed, 
Bright  scarlet  blood-gouts  staining  the  pure  plumes." 

He  caressed  the  bird  and  healed  it 

"  Yet  all  so  little  knew  the  boy  of  pain, 
That  curiously  into  his  wrist  he  pressed 
The  arrow's  barb,  and  winced  to  feel  it  stiDg, 
And  turned  with  tears  to  soothe  his  bird  again." 

He  had  before  witnessed  the  painful  breath  of  the  laboring 
steeds.     In  studying  the  beauties  of  nature  he  saw  thorns : 

"  but  looking  deep,  he  saw 
The  thorns  which  grow  upon  this  rose  of  life  : 
How  the  8 wart  peasant  sweated  for  his  wage. 
Toiling  for  leave  to  live ;  and  how  he  urged 
The  great-eyed  oxen  through  the  flaming  hours, 
Goading  their  velvet  flanks ;  then  marked  he  too, 
How  lizard  fed  on  ant,  and  snake  on  him, 
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And  kite  on  both ;  and  how  the  fish  hawk  robbed 
The  fish  tiger  of  that  which  it  had  seized ; 
The  shrike  chasing  the  bulbul,  which  did  chase 
The  jeweled  butterflies ;  till  everywhere 
Each  slew  a  slayer,  and  in  turn  was  slain, 
life  living  upon  death.    So  the  fair  show, 
Veiled  one  vast,  savage,  grim  conspiracy 
Of  mutual  murder,  from  the  worm  to  man, 
Who  himself  kills  his  fellow." 

The  king  projects  love  as  the  best  way  to  wean  him  from  his 
musings; 

"  The  thoughts  ye  cannot  stay  with  brazen  chains, 
A  girl's  hair  lightly  binds." 

The  story  of  his  love  is  sweetly  told,  and  from  many 
beautiful  maidens  of  Kapilavastu,  he  easily  selects  the  lovely 
Yasodhara.  It  was  a  pronounced  case  of  love  at  first  sight, 
which  is  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  she  had  been  his 
bride  twice  before  in  preexisting  states;  once  when  he  was 
the  son  of  a  hunter,  and  once  again  when  he  was  a  tiger, 
and  she  a  singularly  beautiful  black  and  gold  tigress.  It  is 
consoling  to  know  that  true  elective  affinities  will  not  be 
interrupted  when  we  become  tigers  bye  and  bye. 

Bat  his  love  could  not  be  established  by  mere  choice. 
The  customs  required  more  than  a  mutual  fancy.  He  must 
be  proved  a  hero  in  contests  with  the  bow,  and  sword,  and 
in  horsemanship.  To  the  surprise  of  many,  the  thoughtful 
youth  was  easily  victor  in  his  contests  with  the  most  skillful 
of  the  court  He  snapped  the  bows  offered  him,  and  used  the 
black  steel  bow  from  the  temple, 

11  Which  none  can  string  nor  draw  if  it  be  strung, n 

like  King  Arthur's  excalibar.     With  a  sword-cut,  like  Salad - 
din's,  he  cleft  a  double  tree, 

11  So  smooth  that  the  straight  trunks  upstood, 
And  Nanda  cried,  l  His  edge  turned,'  and  the  maid 
Trembled  anew,  seeing  the  trees  erect, 
Until  the  Doras  of  the  air,  who  watched, 
Blew  light  breaths  from  the  south,  and  both  green  crowns 
Crashed  in  the  sands  clean  felled." 

In  horsemanship  there  was  brought  to  him  a  horse,  wilder 
than  Mazeppa's,  whom  his  most  skillful  rival  could  not  subdue, 
vol.  in.  14 
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11  Whose  liver  is  a  tempest  and  his  blood 
Bed  flame,  but  the  prince  said,  ( let  go  the  chains, 
Give  me  his  forelock  only,'  which  he  held 
With  quiet  grasp,  and,  speaking  some  low  word, 
Laid  his  right  palm  across  the  stallion's  eyes, 
And  drew  it  gently  down  the  angry  face 
And  all  along  the  neck  and  panting  flanks, 
Till  men  astonished,  saw  the  night  black  horse 
Sink  his  fierce  crest  and  stand  subdued  and  meek, 
As  though  he  knew  our  Lord  and  worshiped  him." 

In  his  palace,  adorned  with  the  highest  magnificence  of  the 
orient,  he  hears  the  voices  of  the  wandering  winds  in  the  notes 
of  an  eeolian  harp,  and  they  call  him  in  mellow  tones  from  his 
pleasures  of  love  to  his  mission  of  self  sacrifice  for  a  suffering 
world.  He  thinks  more  and  more  of  the  outer  world  and  the 
outer  nations.  He  rides  in  a  painted  car,  and  calls  the  little 
children,  who  all  love  him,  to  share  his  carriage  seat  with  him. 
The  king  had  labored  to  keep  from  his  sight  everything  of  a 
distressing  and  sorrowful  character. 

•'•  'T  was  treason  if  a  thread  of  silver  strayed 
In  tress  of  singing  girl  or  nautch-dancer, 
And  every  dawn  the  dying  rose  was  plucked;" 

but  on  this  ride  he  met  old  age,  and  soon  after  convulsive  dis- 
ease, and  then  a  funeral  procession ;  and  here  he  staggered 
before  the  great  problems  which  have  raised  their  cruel  where- 
fores ?  in  all  true  and  thoughtful  souls. 

He  wept  that  Yas6dhara  and  all  his  dear  ones,  and  that  every- 
body's dear  ones,  must  grow  old ;  he  bent  his  own  form  to 
relieve  the  sufferer  with  the  loathsome  disease.  I  will  quote 
his  thoughts  at  his  sight  of  death : 

"  But  lo,  Siddartha  turned 
Eyes  gleaming  with  divine  tears  to  the  sky, 
Eyes  lit  with  heavenly  pity  to  the  earth ; 
From  sky  to  earth  he  looked,  from  earth  to  sky, 
As  if  his  spirit  sought  in  lonely  flight 
Some  far-off  vision,  linking  this  and  that, 
Lost — past — but  searchable,  but  seen,  but  known. 
Then  cried  he,  while  his  lifted  countenance 
Glowed  with  the  burning  passion  of  a  love 
Unspeakable,  the  ardor  of  a  hope 
Boundless,  insatiate :  Oh  1  suffering  world. 
Oh!  known  and  unknown  of  my  common  flesh, 
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Caught  in  this  common  net  of  death  and  woe, 
And  life  which  binds  to  both  I    J  see,  I  feel 
The  ya8tness  of  the  agony  of  earth, 
The  vainness  of  its  joys,  the  mockery 
Of  all  its  best,  the  anguish  of  its  worst; 
Since  pleasures  end  in  pain,  and  youth  in  age, 
And  lore  in  loss,  and  life  in  hateful  death, 
And  death  in  unknown  lives,  which  will  but  yoke 
Men  to  their  wheel  again,  to  whirl  the  round 
Of  false  delights  and  woes  that  are  not  false. 
Me  too  this  lure  hath  cheated,  so  it  seemed 
Lovely  to  live,  and  life  a  sunlit  stream 
Forever  flowing  in  a  changeless  peace : 
Whereas  the  foolish  ripple  of  the  flood 
Dances  so  lightly  down  by  bloom  and  lawn 
Only  to  pour  its  crystal  quicklier 
Into  the  foul  salt  sea.    The  veil  is  rent 
Which  blinded  me  I    I  am  as  all  these  men 
Who  cry  upon  their  gods  and  are  not  heard 
Or  are  not  heeded — yet  there  must  be  aid  t 
For  them  and  me  and  all  there  must  be  help  I" 

But  soon,  a  few  short  months  after  his  marriage,  the  num- 
bered days  came  to  him.  In  a  home  of  love,  such,  for  volup- 
tuous beauty,  as  has  rarely  been  sketched  by  any  pen,  his  wife 
had  three  consecutive  dreams,  importing  his  strange  future. 
Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  quote  her  account  of  them  as 
she  told  them  to  him  at  midnight.  He  comforted  her,  and  she 
fell  again  to  sleep,  and  the  stars 

"  Stood  ranged  to  say — this  is  the  night !  choose  thou 
The  way  of  greatness  or  the  way  of  good ; 
To  reign  a  King  of  kings,  or  wander  lone 
Crownless  and  homeless,  that  the  world  be  helped." 

He  chose  the  path  of  duty. 

We  add  a  long  quotation,  as  giving  a  key  to  the  central 
character  and  mission  of  the  reformer  and  benefactor. 

11  Yea,  if  one  might  save  I 
And  means  must  be  I    There  must  be  refuge !     Men 
Perished  in  winter-winds  till  one  smote  fire 
From  flint  stones,  coldly  hiding  what  they  held, 
The  red  spark  treasured  from  the  kindling  sun. 
They  gorged  on  flesh  like  wolves,  till  one  sowed  corn, 
Which  grew  a  weed,  yet  makes  the  life  of  man; 
They  mowed  and  babbled  till  some  tongue  struck  speech, 
And  patient  fingers  framed  the  lettered  sound. 
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What  good  gift  have  my  brothers,  but  it  came 

From  search  and  strife  and  loving  sacrifice? 

If  one,  then,  being  great  and  fortunate, 

Rich,  dowered  with  health  and  ease,  from  birth  designed 

To  rule— if  he  would  rule — a  king  of  kings ; 

If  one,  not  tired  with  life's  long  day,  but  glad 

I'  the  freshness  of  its  morning,  one  not  cloyed 

With  lore's  delicious  feasts,  but  hungry  still ; 

If  one  not  worn  and  wrinkled,  sadly  sage, 

But  joyous  in  the  glory  and  the  grace 

That  mix  with  evils  here,  and  free  to  choose  , 

Earth's  loveliest  at  his  will :  one  even  as  I, 

Who  ache  not,  lack  not,  grieve  not,  save  with  griefs 

Which  are  not  mine,  except  as  I  am  man ; 

If  such  a  one,  having  so  much  to  give, 

Gave  all  laying  it  down  for  love  of  men, 

And  thenceforth  spent  himself  to  search  for  truth. 

Wringing  the  secret  of  deliverance  forth, 

Whether  it  lurk  in  hells  or  hide  in  heavens, 

Or  hover,  unrevealed,  nigh  unto  all : 

Surely  at  last,  far  off,  sometime,  somewhere, 

The  veil  would  lift  for  his  deep-searching  eyes, 

The  road  would  open  for  his  painful  feet, 

That  should  be  won  for  which  he  lost  the  world, 

And  Death  might  find  him  conqueror  of  death. 

This  will  I  do,  who  have  a  realm  to  lose, 

Because  I  love  my  realm,  because  my  heart 

Beats  with  each  throb  of  all  the  hearts  that  ache, 

Known  and  unknown,  these  that  are  mine  and  those 

Which  shall  be  mine,  a  thousand  million  more 

Saved  by  this  sacrifice  I  offer  now. 

Oh,  summoning  stars !  I  come  I  Oh,  mournful  earth  1 

For  thee  and  thine  I  lay  aside  my  youth, 

My  throne,  my  joys,  my  golden  days,  my  nights, — 

My  happy  palace — and  thine  arms,  sweet  queen  I 

Harder  to  put  aside  than  all  the  rest ! 

Yet  thee,  too,  I  shall  save,  saving  this  earth ; 

And  that  which  stirs  within  thy  tender  womb, 

My  child,  the  hidden  blossom  of  our  loves, 

Whom  if  I  wait  to  bless  my  mind  will  fail. 

Wife!  child  1  father  I  and  people!  ye  must  share 

A  little  while  the  anguish  of  this  hour 

That  light  may  break  and  all  flesh  learn  the  law. 

Now  am  I  fixed,  and  now  I  will  depart, 

Never  to  come  again  till  what  I  seek 

Be  found — if  fervent  search  and  strife  avail." 

He  mounts  his  horse  Kantaka,  rides  away  from  the  palace, 
cuts  off  his  flowing  locks,  and  becomes  a  mendicant  with  a  yel- 
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low  robe  and  alms  bowl.  He  met  anchorites  and  reasoned 
with  them  against  their  mode  of  life ;  he  met  priests  driving 
flocks  to  sacrifice,  and  reproved  them  for  the  cruelty  of 
bloody  sacrifices,  taught  them  the  law  of  self-surrender,  broke 
up  their  brutal  offerings,  and  converted  them  to  his  philos- 
ophy. He  met  a  sudra  and  accepted  his  touch.  He  suf- 
fered from  hunger  and  fasting,  and  then  came  to  his  great 
temptation.  Here  under  the  Bodhi  tree,  sacred  thenceforth  to 
Buddhism  as  the  cross  to  Christianity,  he  met  the  assaults  of 
Mara's  mighty  enemies  of  righteousness;  selfishness,  doubt,  sor- 
cery, passion,  hate,  lust  of  days,  ambition,  pride,  self-righteous- 
ness, and  ignorance.  He  conquers.  Nature  rejoices ;  the  heavens 
glow  with  glory,  the  earth  puts  forth  new  flowers,  the  wild  beasts 
are  at  peace,  and  the  angels  sing  in  the  sky.  He  becomes  con- 
scious of  his  divine  birth,  of  his  mission,  of  his  past  five  hundred 
and  fifty  lives,  is  illuminated  with  his  great  seership,  and  sings 
his  song  of  triumph.  His  life  is  thenceforward  the  life  of  a  holy, 
self-denying  teacher ;  his  wife  and  father  become  converted ;  he 
delivers  his  wonderful  discourse,  and  dies. 

All  this,  and  I  have  given  but  a  meager  outline,  is  told  in 
veree,  both  nimble  and  swest,  and  with  many  charms  of  light 
and  shade,  and  glows  of  warmest  color.  The  writer  brings  out 
most  of  the  admitted  doctrines  of  this  great  man. 

Human  existence  a  round  of  sorrows,  the  endless  wheel  car- 
rying life  in  migrations  through  clod,  and  bird,  and  beast,  and 
man ;  the  inflexible  law  of  sowing  and  reaping ;  the  develop- 
ment of  character  by  experience,  and  its  net  result  in  conse- 
quences ;  the  beauty  of  morality,  of  pure  action,  pure  motive, 
and  of  honesty;  the  four  noble  truths;  the  eight-fold  path 
(eight  levels),  the  five  stages  of  the  path,  and  the  five  rules ; 
the  essential  beauty  of  truth  and  righteousness,  and  all  the 
many  attributes  of  the  Buddhist  system  which  bring  it  so  close 
to  our  own  blessed  Christianity  in  its  laws  of  morality  and 
self-sacrifice.  I  pass  these  by,  with  regret  that  space  for- 
bids my  enlarging  upon  them,  to  consider  the  two  mooted 
points  in  Buddhist  philosophy.  1st.  Is  it  atheism?  2d.  Is 
its  final  hope  nihilism?  In  reply  to  the  first  question,  Mr. 
Arnold  ascribed  to  the  Buddha  a  view  very  similar  to  the 
views  of  many  of  our  modern  philosophers,  who  claim  to  be 
quasi  theists,  but  disclaim  anthropomorphism. 
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I  quote  Mr.  Arnold's  representation  of  the  idea  correspond- 
ing to  our  first  cause,  which  is  strikingly  like  the  thought  and 

phrase  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold. 

"  Before  beginning,  and  without  an  end, 
As  space  eternal  and  as  surety  sure, 
Is  fixed  a  Power  divine  which  moves  to  good, 
Only  its  laws  endure. 

ThiB  is  its  touch  upon  the  blossomed  rose, 
The  fashion  of  its  hand-shaped  lotus-leaves ;    • 

In  dark  soil  and  the  silence  of  the  Beeds 
The  robe  of  Spring  it  weaves ; 

That  is  its  painting  on  the  glorious  clouds, 
And  these  its  emeralds  on  the  peacock's  train ; 

It  hath  its  stations  in  the  stars ;  its  slaves 
In  lightning,  wind,  and  rain.  < 

« 

Out  of  the  dark  it  wrought  the  heart  of  man, 

Out  of  dull  shells  the  pheasant's  pencilled  neck ; 
Ever  at  toil,  it  brings  to  loveliness 

All  ancient  wrath  and  wreck. 
#  #  *  *  # 

This  is  its  work  upon  the  things  ye  see, 

The  unseen  things  are  more ;  men's  hearts  and  minds, 
The  thoughts  of  peoples  and  their  ways  and  wills, 

These,  too,  the  great  Law  binds. 

Unseen  it  helpeth  ye  with  faithful  hands, 
Unheard  it  speaketh  stronger  than  the  storm. 

Pity  and  love  are  man's  because  long  stress 
Moulded  blind  mass  to  form. 

It  will  not  be  contemned  of  any  one ; 
'  Who  thwarts  it  loses,  and  who  serves  it  gains ; 

The  hidden  good  it  payB  with  peace  and  bliss, 
The  hidden  ill  with  pains. 

It  seeth  everywhere  and  marketh  all : 
Do  right — it  recompenseth !  do  one  wrong — 

The  equal  retribution  must  be  made, 
Though  Dhabma  tarry  long. 

It  knows  not  wrath  nor  pardon ;  utter-true 
Its  measures  mete,  its  faultless  balance  weighs ; 

Times  are  as  nought,  to-morrow  it  will  judge, 
Or  after  many  days. 

Such  is  the  Law  which  moves  to  righteousness, 
Which  none  at  last  can  turn  aside  or  stay ; 

The  heart  of  it  is  Love,  the  end  of  it 
Is  Peace  and  Consummation  sweet,  Obey!" 
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And  this  is  the  first  cause  of  Buddha's  philosophy  according  to 
our  author. 

In  reply  to  the  second  question,  like  the  other  best  modern 
Buddhist  scholars,  Mr.  Arnold  denies  that  the  future  hope  of 
the  religion  is  nihilism,  but  in  his  descriptions,  which  he  ad- 
mits are  imperfect,  makes  it  very  near  to  it 

"  Until — greater  than  Kings,  than  gods  more  glad  I 
The  aching  craze  to  live  ends  and  life  glides — 

*  Lifeless — to  nameless  quiet,  nameless  joy, 
Blessed  Nirvana,  sinless,  stirless  rest — 
That  change  which  never  changes." 


And  again, 


"  Him  the  Gods  envy  from  their  lower  seats ; 
Him  the  three  worlds  in  ruin  should  not  shake ; 
All  life  is  lived  for  him,  all  deaths  are  dead ; 
Karma  will  no  more  make 

New  houses.    Seeking  nothing  he  gains  all ; 
Foregoing  self,  the  Universe  grows  '  I.' 
If  any  teach  Nirvana  is  to  cease, 
Say  unto  such  they  lie. 

If  any  teach,  Nirvana  is  to  live, 

Say  unto  such  they  err ;  not  knowing  this, 

Nor  what  light  shines  beyond  their  broken  lamps, 

Nor  lifeless,  timeless  bliss." 


And  again : 


"  He  is  one  with  Life, 
Yet  lives  not.    He  is  blest,  ceasing  to  be." 


And  his  final  figure  is, 

"  The  dewdrop  slips  into  the  shining  sea." 

It  is  neither  ceasing  to  be  nor  yet  living.  It  is  foregoing  self 
and  the  universe  grows  I.  Mr.  Charles  Phya  Thipakon,  whom 
the  Spectator  calls  the  Matthew  Arnold  of  Buddhism,  in  the 
first  book  printed  by  the  Siamese  without  foreign  assistance, 
and  brought  out  by  Mr.  Alabaster  in  1870,  describes  nirvana 
as  ua  changeless,  eternal,  divine  tranquillity."  I  think  Mr. 
Mailer,  while  charging  upon  the  Buddha's  followers  a  belief 
in  nihilism,  is  of  opinion  that  Gautama's  own  view  was  not 
just  that 

Let  me  now  suggest  a  few  of  the  coincidences  between 
Buddha  and  the  things  of  Buddha,  and  our   Lord  and  the 
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things  of  our  Lord,  and  then  a  few  matters  of  difference  be- 
tween them.  Let  me  say,  at  the  outset,  that  many  of  the  coin- 
cidences enumerated  and  claimed  by  Mr.  Arnold,  are  being 
sifted  by  scholarship  and  are  open  questions.  There  is  a  dis- 
position, and  I  noticed  it,  as  I  thought  quite  markedly,  in  a 
very  brilliant  article  in  the  Westminster  Review,  in  1875,  to 
exaggerate  these  alleged  coincidences,  with  a  purpose  of  de- 
grading Christianity,  either  by  putting  on  it  the  charge  of 
plagiarism,  or  by  putting  upon  both  systems  the  charge  of 
common  legends  and  myths.  There  is  another  disposition, 
equally  unscholarly  and  equally  unfair,  to  assume  that  all 
these  coincidences  are  direct  plagiarisms  from  Christianity. 

We  are  first  arrested  by  the  alleged  heavenly  origin  of  the 
Buddha.  Queen  Maya  was  impressed  with  the  influential 
shining  upon  her  of  a  ray  shot  from  a  star,  which  was 
the  heavenly  origin  of  the  Buddha.  That  the  claim  of  a 
supernal  generation  for  Buddha  is  earlier  than  our  era  can 
hardly  be  disputed — but  I  have  met  in  Buddhist  literature  of 
the  second  century  phrases  upon  this  subject  which  are  almost 
certainly  borrowed  from  Christianity. 

At  his  birth 

11  The  conations  tree  bent  down  his  boughs  to  make 
A  bower  about  Queen  Maya's  majesty." 

As  Crashaw's 

"  Modest  water  (at  Cana)  saw  its  God  and  blushed." 

To  his  cradle 

u  From  afar  came  merchant  men, 
Bringing,  on  tidings  of  this  birth,  rich  gifts 
In  golden  trays ;  goat  shawls  and  nard  and  jade 
Turkises,  '  evening  sky '  tint ;  woven  webs 
So  fine  twelve  folds  hide  not  a  modest  face." 

We  have,  too,  in  the  poem,  our  Buddhist  Simeon, 

"  A  gray-haired  saint  Asita," 

who  rejoiced  in  the  sight  of  the  Buddha,  whom  he  foresaw  was 
to  save  all  flesh,  and  who  told  the  king  that  u  a  sword  must 
pierce  thy  bowels  for  this  boy,"  and  who  foresaw  the  forthwith 
death  of  the  queen,  which  occurred  in  seven  days  after  the 
birth,  and  is  told  very  much  like  the  legends  of  the  assumption 
of  the  virgin. 
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At  eight  years  of  age,  the  Buddha  is  found  teaching,  and 
asking  questions  in  philosophy  and  mathematics,  of  the  most 
learned  teachers  of  the  day,  and  quoting  the  sacred  literature 
of  all  nations  in  letters  and  hieroglyphics. 

After  a  long  fast  he  passes  through  a  temptation  with  evil, 
out  of  which  he  emerges  not  only  a  victor  over  sin,  but  con- 
scions  of  his  own  divine  nature,  and  a  seer  now  of  all  truth. 
Shining  ones  descended  upon  him,  stopping  in  their  flight. 
He  took  little  children  in  his  arms.  The  beasts  bent  to  him 
as  the  legends  say  the  ox  and  ass  did  to  the  holy  child  at  the 
nativity.  In  the  hour  of  bis  triumph,  the  air  is  full  of  celestial 
music.  He  sent  out  his  apostles  as  missionaries,  sixty  in 
number. 

When  he  left  the  delights  of  home,  looking  now  upon  the 
sweet  form  of  his  sleeping  bride,  and  then  upon  a  life  of  suf- 
fering and  self-denial,  he  says  : 

"  Unto  this 
Came  I,  and  unto  this  all  nights  and  days 
Have  led  me." 

The  message  which  he  sent  back  to  his  father,  by  Channa, 
on  the  night  of  his  devotion,  is 

"  Lo  I  all  earth  is  mine, 
Mine  by  chief  service — tell  him — mine  by  love, 
Since  there  is  hope  for  man  only  in  man, 
And  none  hath  sought  for  this  as  I  will  seek, 
Who  cast  away  my  world  to  save  my  world." 

When  he  sees  the  flock  on  its  road  to  sacrifice,  he  says, 

"  Alas  1  for  all  my  sheep  which  have 
No  shepherd,  wandering  in  the  night  with  none 
To  guide  them ;  bleating  blindly  towards  the  knife 
Of  Death,  as  these  dumb  beasts  which  are  their  kin." 

When  bis  father  strove  to  win  him  back  to  his  throne,  he 
justified  his  mission : 

"  My  father,  *  *  * 
It  is  the  custom  of  my  race." 

"  Not  of  a  mortal  line  *  * 
*  *  *  but  of  descent  invisible." 

In  the  last  four  quotations  one  can  see  an  effort  upon  Mr. 
Arnold's  part  to  borrow  the  phraseology  of  our  Lord.     Let  me 
that  he  credits  Buddha  with  almost  the  precise  language 
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of  the  Golden  Rule.     Confucius's  familiar  precept  was  given  in 
the  negative,  our  Lord's  in  the  positive  form.     The   nature 

scenes  at  the  temptation,  when  earth  brings  forth  new  flowers 

and  the  venomous  beasts  are  friendly,  and  everything  else  is 

at  peace,  reminds  one  of  Milton's  hymn  on  the  nativity  and  of 

the  85th  chapter  of  Isaiah. 

His  speech  was  heard  by  people  of  different  languages,  and 
the  common  people  heard  him  gladly,  while  his  reproofs  were 
chiefly  of  the  priests.  He  inculcated  the  law  of  self-sacrifice, 
broke  up  the  sacrifice  of  animals,  incited  a  mission  spirit, 
taught  the  law  of  sowing  and  reaping,  fought  caste,  and 
preached  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

And  so  his  life  was  for  others,  a  life  of  ministry,  with  no 
home-place  where  to  lay  his  head,  and  his  last  words  were 
words  of  injunction  to  his  disciples  to  dwell  in  love. 

The  church  which  he  founded,  and  which  Mr.  Arnold  in  his 
preface  describes  as  "  innocent,  lazy,  and  ceremonious,"  soon 
fell  into  methods  like  those  which  fell  upon  Christianity, 
brotherhoods,  sodalities,  mendicancies ;  in  vestments,  the  dal- 
matica,  arch  and  cope,  the  surplice  and  mitre ;  the  cross,  cen- 
sers, benedictions  with  right  hand  extended  over  the  faith- 
ful ;  holy  water,  worship  of  saints,  responsive  ;  exorcism, 
chants,  rosaries,  and  the  alms  bowl,  like  the  San  Graal. 

I  add  two  or  three  things  from  the  Buddhist  s  sacred  books, 
which  are  not  alluded  to  in  the  poem. 

The  Buddha  talked  with  an  outcast  woman  at  a  well  and 
gave  her  truth  in  exchange  for  a  drink  of  water. 

Again,  he  said : 

14  The  heavens  may  fall  to  earth,  the  earth  become  duet,  the  mountains  may  be 
removed;   but  my  word  cannot  fail,  or  be  false." 

Buddha  tells  of  a  poor  old  woman  who  wished  to  offer  him 
a  gift :  she  had  only  two  small  coins,  so  she  used  them  in 
buying  oil,  which  she  took  to  a  sacred  place  and  burned  in  a 
lamp  in  his  honor.  The  lights  of  all  the  rich  folks  were  extin- 
guished, but  her's  burned  continually. 

Buddha  put  no  limit  to  the  power  of  faith.  One  day,  as  he 
was  preaching,  a  man  walked  across  the  river  upon  the  top  of 
the  water.  Buddha  said,  "Faith,  like  yours,  alone  can  save 
the  world ;  faith  with  obedience  is  the  path  of  wisdom." 
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Buddha  said  at  the  outset  of  his  mission  that  he  went  out  to 
break  down  the  "  strongholds  of  sin  I" 

I  have  said  that  many  of  these  alleged  coincidences  are  now 
being  sifted  by  scholarship — we  can  wait  the  verdict  and  it  can 
in  no  event  weaken  Christianity,  when  Christianity  is  rightly 
interpreted. 

The  man's  wonderful  life  of  purity  and  self-sacrifice,  and  his 
hatred  of  caste  and  oppression,  are  clearly  established  in 
history. 

I  pass  over  the  practical  workings  of  Buddhism  upon  the 
morals  of  the  people,  partly  for  lack  of  space,  and  partly,  also, 
because  of  the  conflict  of  authority  on  the  subject  As,  for 
instance,  M.  St  Hilaire  is  wholly  dissatisfied  with  Buddhist 
morals,  while  Dr.  Malcolm  speaks  of  them  in  very  high  praise. 

And  now  a  few  words  about  the  deficiencies  of  Buddhism, 
and  its  inferiority  to  Christianity. 

First  of  all,  if  this  little  poem  glows  with  warmth,  its  relig- 
ious system  sometimes  freezes,  as  with  the  chill  of  a  polar  sea. 
Its  beauties  are  like  an  ice  scene  in  winter.  I  have  hinted  at 
the  insufficiency  of  its  theism,  and  here  is  its  weakest  spot. 
It  has  made  of  men  a  vast  brotherhood,  to  be  cared  for  by 
all  its  members  with  the  sweetest  graces  and  the  straightest 
methods  of  righteousness,  but  it  is  still  a  brotherhood  of 
orphans.  If  we  will  get  beyond  a  God  of  mechanisms,  beau- 
tiful, delicate,  vast,  overwhelming,  sublime,  we  must  come  to 
anthropomorphism.  We  can  get  no  thought  of  God,  at  all 
adequate  to  the  strong  cryings  of  our  being,  excepting  as  we 
learn  it  in  living  human  character.  Elsewhere  this  moral  being 
is  indeed  almost  unknowable — unthinkable.  There  are  decla- 
rations of  pardon  and  renewal  in  the  healing  and  new  creating 
processes  of  material  nature,  but  they  are  too  few  and  too  occult 
to  satisfy  us.  Herein  is  the  great  lack  of  Buddhism.  Gautama 
found  out  that  men  are  prodigals,  but  not  that  they  are  prodigal 
sons.  He  recalled  them  to  themselves  from  their  swine  com- 
pany and  husk  food,  and  bade  them  arise;  but  he  saw  no 
Father  for  them,  whose  house  was  open  to  their  return,  and 
whose  arms  were  open  to  their  embrace.  He  felt  that  the  birds 
of  the  air  were  fed  by  the  will  of  some  power  behind  all  things, 
and  which  Mr.  Arnold  writes  with  a  capital  P,  but  he  never 
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dreamed  that  there  was  the  hand  of  his  heavenly  Father  and 
ours.    He  felt  that  the  penal  results  of  sin  were  irrevocable 

"  fixed  by  sure  arithmic,  where  no  tittle  drops," 

but  he  failed  to  learn  that  the  worst  result  of  sin  is  estrange- 
ment from  a  loving  Father ;  that  for  this  result  there  is  abso- 
lute remission  in  divine  love,  and  for  the  breach  of  love  there 
is  perfect  pardon.  He  blessed  the  pure  in  heart  but  found  not 
their  highest  blessedness — for  they  shall  see  God.  He  urged 
to  holy  life  as  a  stream  where  the  world's  sorrow  can  be  washed 
out,  and  not  that  the  shining  of  a  pure  light  might  lead  to  the 
glory  and  love  of  the  infinitely  holy  One.  He  bade  us  love 
our  enemies,  but  not  that  so  we  might  fulfill  our  divine  lineage 
as  children  of  Him  who  makes  His  sun  to  rise  upon  the  evil 
and  the  good.  He  sought  unity  for  his  followers  but  it  was 
not  a  unity  in  God.  He  saw  the  emptiness  and  brutality  of 
bloody  sacrifices,  and  the  sweet  beauty  of  self-sacrifice  in  a  life 
of  love,  and  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience,  but  he  did  not 
learn  the  high  aim  of  the  noblest  sacrifice,  that  was  in  his 
future  and  is  in  our  past,  to  show  forth  the  love  of  God,  and 
so,  by  melting  human  hearts  in  divine  love  which  should 
stream  from  a  cross,  to  bring  us  again  into  relations  of  tender- 
ness with  an  infinite  Father. 

And  so  he  gives  us  a  power  above  us,  with  no  place  in  it  for 
love  or  for  pardon,  and  a  thing  in  the  summits  with  no  possi- 
ble bias  towards  it  of  reverence,  or  piety,  or  prayer. 

This  profound  want  is  forcibly  illustrated  in  the  history  of 
Buddhism  itself.  When  its  charming  founder  was  dead,  in 
spite  of  his  injunctions  against  prayer,  and  his  unlimited  confi- 
dence in  man's  unaided  power  over  himself  to  his  own  perfec- 
tion, his  followers  deified  him  and  began  prayers  to  him,  which 
soon  took  form  in  elaborate  liturgies,  and  his  altars  now  daily 
bloom  with  the  offerings  of  countless  chaplets  and  garlands  of 
sweetest  flowers. 

And  so  Buddha  gives  us  no  approach  through  a  revelation 
in  human  character  to  the  moral  being  of  a  heavenly  Father. 
And  so,  of  course,  he  brings  no  communion  with  a  divine  spirit 
— no  quickenings  from  above  of  man's  spiritual  nature ;  no 
sunlight,  nor  dews,  nor  showers  to  renew  and  invigorate  the 
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development  of  man  in  his  conscience,  and  love,  and  faith,  and 
patience,  and  mercy,  and  hope. 
Well  may  our  poet  sing,  of  such  a  philosophy 

"  The  babe  is  wise 
That  weepeth  being  born." 

Again,  Gautama's  ultimate  future  of  goodness  is  wholly  un- 
satisfactory. As  against  Brahmin  ism,  which  sinks  the  monad 
into  the  being  of  God,  he  professes  to  preserve  the  monad,  but 
it  is  a  fanciful  preservation  after  all.  The  description  is  mostly 
in  negatives,  and  its  best  positive  description  is  only  this  : 

11  The  dew  drop 
Slips  into  the  shining  sea." 

But  the  true  Christian  thought  of  the  future — of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  individual  character,  in  service  and  freedom  for- 
ever, in  mansions  of  a  Father's  house,  prepared  for  you,  and 
you,  and  you,  whose  occupants  are  neither  dissolved  into  a 
glorified  humanity,  nor  lost  in  the  being  of  an  absorbing  Deity; 
Oh  I  how  much  dearer  and  brighter  and  more  elevating  it  is  than 
the  chilly  perhaps  of  nirvana !  The  hope  of  heaven,  which 
Buddha  calls  a  sin,  has  to  us  become  a  virtue  and  a  spring  of 
purification  and  blessing. 

A  short  time  ago,  a  brilliant  young  Englishman,  Prof.  Clif- 
ford, died,  and  there  were  buried  in  his  grave  many  hopes  and 
promises.  His  scientific  learning  was  acute,  and  his  achieve- 
ments remarkable,  despite  a  certain  flippancy  in  his  writings 
which  were  not  fitting  to  the  serious  subjects  of  his  essays. 
He  lapsed  from  the  church  of  England  into  the  extreme  of 
materialism.  He  prepared  his  own  epitaph  in  view  of  his 
death,  and  it  is  now  cut  upon  his  tombstone.  It  is  this :  "  I 
was  not ;  I  lived ;  I  loved ;  I  am  not"  That  is  the  epitaph  of 
agnosticism.  Buddhism  does  better.  It  writes :  "  I  had  pred- 
ecessors in  my  existence.  I  lived  a  bird  of  the  wilderness,  a 
tiger  of  the  jungles,  a  forester  and  a  king,  and  my  lives  were  all 
rounds  of  sorrow,  and  I  go  on  to  other  lives  of  sorrow,  and  at 
last  I  hope  a  dew  drop  to  slip  into  some  shining  sea."  Christi- 
anity writes :  "  My  Father  God  made  me  in  his  image :  I  lived, 
and  loved,  and  served.  I  shall  awake  in  His  likeness,  and 
shall  live,  and  love,  and  serve,  and  worship,  in  reunions  of  dear 
companionships  and  sweet  love,  forever  and  forever." 
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And  now  I  have  only  skimmed  over  the  surface  of  this 
beautiful  lake.  The  study  of  our  subject,  as  of  comparative 
religion  generally,  brings  us  to  new  grounds  of  rejoicing  in  the 
discoveries  of  the  wide  reign  of  truth,  and  new  grounds  of 
love  and  devotion  to  Him  who  is  the  fullness  of  truth  and  love. 
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Article  IV.— THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL. 

Two  General  Synods  or  Councils  of  all  the  Congregational 
churches  in  North  America  were  held  in  the  years  1687  and 
1646  respectively.  The  first  consisted  of  about  nineteen 
churches,  and  was  called  to  condemn  certain  erroneous  opin- 
ions and  "  unwholesome  expressions "  then  prevalent,  which 
same  it  did.  The  second,  composed  of  fifty-three  churches, 
framed  the  Cambridge  Platform  and  consented  to  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith  for  the  substance  thereof.  These 
two  Councils  were  small  enough  in  numbers,  were  only 
"general"  in  that  none  were  excluded,  and  were  called  for 
definite  purposes,  which  they  fulfilled  and  to  which  they 
strictly  limited  themselves. 

From  1648,  when,  after  two  adjournments,  the  Cambridge 
Synod  was  dissolved,  no  General  Council  was  held  for  a  period 
of  204  years.  In  October,  1852,  "  A  Convention  of  Minis- 
ters and  Delegates  of  Congregational  churches  in  the  United 
States,"  assembled  at  Albany,  in  response  to  an  invitation  from 
the  General  Association  of  New  York,  and  continued  in  session 
daring  four  days.  It  had  before  it  two  special  subjects  for  its 
consideration  :  (1)  aid  to  feeble  churches  in  the  erection  of 
houses  of  worship ;  (2)  the  questions  arising  from  the  u  Plan 
of  Union,"  the  continuance  of  which  it  declared  to  be  inexpe- 
dient. The  Council  was  composed  of  463  members,  and  the 
number  of  churches  in  the  United  States  was  about  2,000,  and 
they  were  spread  all  over  the  West — even  to  California  and 
Oregon. 

In  1864,  "  the  Convention  of  the  Congregational  churches 
of  the  Northwest,"  which  was  organized  with  special  reference 
to  the  interests  of  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  voted 
that  the  crisis  arising  from  the  changes  produced  by  the  war, 
demanded  that  a  National  Congregational  Convention  should 
be  held.  The  General  Association  of  Illinois  issued  the  first 
formal  call  for  such  a  convention,  and  the  call  being  forwarded 
to  the  General  Associations  and  Conferences  throughout  the 
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country,  met  with  an  almost  unanimous  approval  by  these 
bodies,  who  appointed  committees  to  represent  them  at  calling 
the  proposed  convention.  These  committees  met  at  New 
York  in  November,  1864.  They  voted  that  the  call  for  the 
convention  suggest  the  following  topics :  (1.)  Home  and  for- 
eign evangelization.  (2.)  Church  building.  (3.)  Ministerial 
education  and  support  (4.)  Local  and  parochial  evangeliza- 
tion. (5.)  A  statement  of  church  polity.  (6.)  A  declaration 
of  Christian  faith,  as  held  in  common  by  the  Congregational 
churches.  (7.)  Classification  of  benevolent  organizations  to  be 
recommended  to  the  benevolence  of  the  churches.  To  the 
consideration  of  these  topics  the  council  was  quite  carefully 
limited,  and  upon  them  it  made  recommendations  and  gave 
advice.  The  sessions  were  held  at  Boston,  June  14th  to 
24th,  1865. 

"  On  the  approach  of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  the  church  at  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  invited  the  churches  to  meet  by  delegates  at  New  York, 
to  consider  the  appropriateness  of  particular  action  in  cele- 
brating this  fifth  jubilee."  The  meeting  was  held  on  the  sec- 
ond of  March,  1870.  A  "  Pilgrim  Memorial  Convention  "  was 
called,  to  be  held  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  April  27th,  of  the  same 
year,  open  to  delegates  from  all  the  Congregational  churches  of 
the  United  States.  That  convention,  by  resolution,  recom- 
mended to  the  Congregational  State  Conferences  and  Associa- 
tions, and  to  other  local  bodies,  to  unite  in  measures  for  institu- 
ting "on  the  principle  of  fellowship,  excluding  ecclesiastical 
authority,  a  permanent  National  Conference" 

The  several  State  organizations,  led  by  Ohio,  approved  the 
plan  and  appointed  committees,  which  met  in  Boston,  Decem- 
ber 21st,  1870.  In  this  meeting,  five  of  the  New  England 
States  were  represented  by  twenty-four  delegates,  and  six 
other  States  by  eleven  delegates.  They  unanimously  voted  to 
organize  a  National  Council,  invited  the  churches  to  meet  by 
delegates  to  form  such  an  organization,  and  arranged  for  the 
numerical  basis  of  representation.  They  also  appointed  a 
committee  to  draft  a  constitution,  instructing  them  (1.)  to 
adopt  the  above  name ;  (2.)  to  take  the  Declaration  of  Faith, 
set  forth  by  the  Boston  Council  at  Plymouth,  in  1865,  for  a 
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doctrinal  basis ;  (8)  to  emphasize  the  two  points  of  self-govern- 
ment and  fellowship ;  (4)  to  withhold  from  the  National  Coun- 
cil all  legislative  or  judicial  power  over  churches  or  individu- 
als, and  all  right  to  act  as  a  Council  of  Reference ;  (5)  to  set 
forth  its  objects  as  uto  express  and  foster  substantial  unity  in 
doctrine,  polity,  and  work,  and  to  consult  upon  the  common 
interests  of  all  the  churches,  their  duties  in  the  work  of  evan- 
gelization, the  united  development  of  their  resources,  and  their 
relations  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ" 

In  response  to  the  call  of  this  committee,  The  National  Coun- 
cil of  ike  Congregational  churches  oj  the  United  States  held  its 
first  session  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  November  15th,  1871.  It  was 
composed  of  delegates  from  Associations,  Conferences,  and 
Conventions  in  twenty-five  States  and  Territories,  also  from 
seven  benevolent  societies  and  three  Theological  Seminaries. 
Papers  were  read  and  addresses  made  in  regard  to  the  various 
departments  of  evangelizing  work. 

Apart  from  matters  pertaining  to  its  own  organization  and 
business,  resolutions  were  passed  commending  to  the  churches 
the  work  of  the  various  societies,  advising  that  certain  specified 
amounts  be  raised  for  each.  A  committee  was  also  appointed 
to  report  at  the  next  session  in  regard  to  the  consolidation  of 
these  societies,  and  authorized  to  investigate,  when  desired  to 
do  so,  the  merits  of  such  special  objects,  and  give  to  the 
churches  the  advantage  of  their  judgment  in  regard  to  the 
merits  and  importance  of  each.  They  appointed  a  special 
committee  to  arrange  with  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society  a  plan  for  cooperation  with  the  State  organizations. 

Id  regard  to  doctrine  and  polity,  the  Oberlin  Council 
advised  the  Congregational  Publishing  Society  to  complete  as 
speedily  as  practicable,  the  publication  of  a  Manual  of  Doc- 
trine and  Polity,  understood  to  be  in  process  of  preparation, 
and  appointed  a  committee  of  five,  to  whom  the  work  might 
be  submitted  for  approval,  and  whose  approbation  might  give 
it  currency,  not  as  a  book  of  binding  authority,  but  as  a  means 
of  general  instruction.  The  Council  made  a  declaration  in 
regard  to  the  duty  of  ministers  to  be  in  orderly  connection  with 
some  ministerial  or  ecclesiastical  organization,  which  should  be 
able  to  certify  to  their  regular  standing  in  the  ministry,  urging 

vol.  m.  15 
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the  churches  to  employ  only  such  as  have  evidence  of  their 
good  standing. 

At  the  close,  they  by  vote  recommended  to  the  individual 
members  of  the  Council,  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  diffuse  the 
influence  of  the  Council,  and  to  bring  the  churches  into  the 
fullest  sympathy  with  the  great  objects  which  the  Council  seeks 
to  promote. 

The  second  session  of  the  National  Council  was  held  at  New 
Haven,  in  1874.  Papers  were  read  on  various  topics,  and  were, 
either  after  or  without  reference  to  committees,  adopted.  The 
Committee  on  Consolidation  of  the  Benevolent  Societies  recom- 
mended radical  changes,  in  general  advising  a  territorial  distri- 
bution of  missionary  work,  ignoring  for  the  most  part,  historic 
growths  and  legal  restrictions ;  that  the  Congregational  Union 
cease  to  be  a  separate  organization,  and  that  the  officers  of 
the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  kindly  take  upon 
themselves  the  slight  duties  of  this  department,  with  its  over- 
sight of  $3,000,000  worth  of  property  and  money  to  raise  for 
building,  and  also  that  they  assume  the  Sunday  School  work. 
The  committee  advised  more  radical  measures,  and  in  more 
peremptory  terms  than  the  Council  saw  fit  to  adopt,  though 
in  the  main  its  recommendations  went  forth  as  the  advice  of 
the  Council.  It  is  worthy  of  consideration  as  to  whether  the 
societies  have  not  been  profited  more  by  those  parts  of  this  ad- 
vice which  they  neglected,  than  by  those  which  they  allowed  to 
influence  their  action. 

The  third,  and  so  far  last,  session  of  the  National  Council  was 
held  at  Detroit,  Oct.  17th  to  21st,  1878.  In  regard  to  the  soci- 
eties, being  informed  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Congregational 
Union,  that  they  had  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  seven 
well-known  gentlemen,  representing  both  the  Eastern  and  the 
Western  churches  of  its  constituency,  to  whom  they  had  referred 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  organization  and  methods  of  the 
Union  for  their  advice,  the  Council  determined  to  appoint 
another  similar  committee  to  do  precisely  the  same  thing,  and 
to  report  to  it  at  its  next  triennial  meeting.  The  report  in 
regard  to  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  as  adopted, 
is  guarded  and  restrained  mainly  to  suggestions  as  to  the  pro- 
portion of  its  income  received  from  the  different  sections  of  the 
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land  It  closes  : — "  The  Committee  do  not  presume  to  direct 
the  details  of  administration  " — but  the  fact  is,  the  committee 
did,  in  its  first  and  second  reports,  presume  very  fully  to  do 
just  thia  It  was  the  protest  of  members  of  the  Council,  which 
demanded  that  such  a  body  should  not  presume  to  run  the  busi- 
ness, in  minute  details,  of  another  corporation.  This  last  was 
a  substitute  for  a  large  section  of  the  Committee's  report 

No  doctrinal  questions  were  passed  upon  at  Detroit.  In 
matters  of  polity,  the  parish  system  was  reported  upon  in  a 
paper — or  almost  a  book — by  the  committee  previously  ap- 
pointed, but  was  given  over  into  the  hands  of  another  com- 
mittee for  a  second  triennium,  that  they  might  have  time  to 
"read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest"  the  whole.  A  com- 
mittee was  also  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  facts  and  usages 
of  our  denomination  respecting  ministerial  standing  and  respon- 
sibility, and  to  report  at  the  next  council  with  such  recommen- 
dations as  they  may  deem  proper. 

An  overture  from  the  New  Jersey  Association  was  received 
and  answered,  of  which  more  presently. 

A  variety  of  valuable  and  suggestive  papers  were  read,  and 
referred  to  committees,  which  brought  in  reports,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  which  the  Council  committed  itself,  in  some  cases,  to 
weak  compromises  of  opinion  intended  to  suit  all  parties  and 
avoid  discussion,  and  in  other  instances  to  definite  views  on 
which  good  men  greatly  differ. 

We  have  thus  given  a  rapid,  and  by  no  means  complete, 
survey  of  the  history  of  General  Councils,  and  of  the  genesis 
and  early  years  of  The  National  Council,  because  we  know  that 
many  who  are  interested  in  its  present  and  its  prospects  are 
unfamiliar  with  these  easily  ascertained  facts.  What  needs  to 
be  said  further  may  be  classed  under  three  heads,  or  discussed 
in  answering  three  questions : — 

(L)  Is  the  Triennial  Council,  as  administered,  germain  to 
Congregationalism  ? 

(2.)  What  are  the  tendencies  developed  in  its  course  thus 
far? 

(3.)  What  modifications  in  its  plan  and  working  are  to  be 
desired  ? 

L  As  to  the  legitimacy  of  such  a  body  as  a  development  and 
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outgrowth  of  the  Congregational  system, — a  system  which 
recognizes  two  principles,  the  autonomy  of  the  local  churches 
and  their  fellowship. 

It  is  granted,  of  course,  that  it  is  a  new  thing  under  the  sun ; 
that  up  to  the  year  1870,  a  General  Council,  with  a  standing 
organization  and  committees,  and  regularly  recurring  sessions, 
was  a  thing  unknown.  We  live  in  an  age  when,  by  many,  de- 
velopment is  recognized  as  the  great  principle  of  life.  Is  this 
a  legitimate  development  of  Congregational  protoplasm,  or  is 
it  foreign  matter,  which  has  been  enclosed  within  the  mass,  but 
which  can  not  be  assimilated?  Does  it  come  under  either  of 
the  two  heads  of  a  self-governing  church,  or  of  a  natural  and 
essentia]  fellowship  between  self-governing  churches?  Cer- 
tainly not  under  the  first.     How  about  the  second  ? 

There  are  two  forms  under  which  fellowship  may  be 
expressed,  by  Conference  and  by  Council.  We  use  the  terms 
in  the  historic  Congregational  sense.  (1.)  The  way  of  Con- 
ference is  easily  defined.  It  consists  in  the  free  and  kindly 
discussion  of  matters  of  common  interest  It  is  mere  discus- 
sion, the  comparison  of  views,  as  in  the  papers  read  at  minis- 
terial and  State  associations,  not  that  all,  or  a  majority  may 
unite  in  a  formal  declaration  of  agreement,  but  simply  that 
each  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  views  of  all,  and  may  be 
able  to  judge  more  wisely  for  himself,  because  more  fully 
informed.  So  far  as  the  record  goes,  this  seems  to  have  been 
all  that  was  in  the  minds  of  those  who  first  suggested  this 
organization.  The  Pilgrim  Memorial  Conference  recom- 
mended, that  there  be  instituted,  "  on  the  principle  of  fellow- 
ship, excluding  ecclesiastical  authority,  a  permanent  national 
conference"  "It  was  the  committees  of  the  State  bodies  which 
resolved  that  it  is  expedient  that  a  National  Council  be  organ- 
ized." The  name  Itself  is  suggestive  of  something  more  than 
a  mere  conference;  and  it  is  not  a  fact  without  significance, 
that,  at  its  first  meeting,  the  question  of  name  was  discussed 
at  length  and  with  much  feeling,  and  "Council"  was  preferred 
to  "Union,"  which  was  next  in  favor,  and  to  "Conference,"  for 
which  fewer  ballots  were  cast  than  for  either  of  the  other 
names. 

(2.)  The  second  method  of  expressing  fellowship  is  by  what 
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is  well  understood  among  the  Congregational  churches  as 
Councils,  which  meet,  not  only  to  discuss  matters  of  common 
or  particular  interest,  but  to  come  to  agreement  and  to  issue 
the  results  of  their  deliberations  in  the  way  of  advice  or  recom- 
mendation. But  it  is  said,  the  National  Council  is  such  only 
in  name.  We  answer,  to  our  thought,  the  National  Council  is 
exactly  what  it  calls  itself  in  form  and  in  fact  It  is  a  Council. 
This  fact  was  recognized  in  the  overture  made  by  the  New 
Jersey  Association  to  the  Council  held  at  Detroit,  which  was 
as  follows : — 

"  Resolved,  That  while  we  believe  there  is  a  place  in  the 
Congregational  polity  for  a  National  Conference,  meeting 
statedly,  solely  as  an  expression  of  fellowship,  we  totally  dis- 
approve of  National  Councils,  meeting,  statedly,  to  give  advice 
in  denominational  matters,  as  subversive  of  Congregationalism  ; 
and  we  express  our  strong  conviction  that  such  a  body  should 
be  called  only  in  grave  emergencies,  and  by  invitation  from  the 
State  Associations  or  Conferences  of  Congregational  churches." 

The  answer  of  the  Council  begins  :  "  We  had  supposed  that 
it  was  universally  understood  that  this  body  is  not  a  council 
in  the  technical  ecclesiastical  sense  of  the  term.  We  have  no 
1  advice7  to  give  to  the  churches,  in  the  historic  sense  which 
that  word  has  in  our  communion,  as  the  deliverance  of  a  Council 
caUed  together  by  churches  asking  for  advice"  Well,  there  is 
that  difference,  we  grant — just  that  difference,  and  no  other — 
that  this  Council  gives  advice  which  is  not  asked  for.  If  that 
he  a  saving  clause,  and  a  distinction  which  makes  the  National 
Council  less  subversive  of  Congregationalism,  it  is  all  right 
But  this  is  the  very  point  of  our  objection,  that  it  gives 
unasked  advice.  Every  paper  which  is  read  before  it  every 
report  from  one  of  our  evangelistic  societies,  it  refers  to  a  com- 
mittee who  bring  in  a  report  containing  in  most  cases  "  advice" 
which  is  formally  adopted  and  sent  forth  to  the  whole  body  of 
Congregational  churches  ;  and  in  the  first  session  of  the  Coun- 
cil, delegates  are  urged  when  they  go  home  to  call  special 
meetings  of  the  bodies  which  they  have  represented,  with  the 
avowed  object  of  doing  all  they  can  "  to  diffuse  the  influence 
of  the  Council,"  which  is,  we  suppose,  another  added  safe- 
guard by  which  it  is  differentiated  from  ordinary  councils. 
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Every  other  council,  too,  even  the  four  general  councils 
which  preceded  the  national  organization,  states  clearly  in  its 
letter  missive,  the  topics  to  be  considered  and  on  which  action 
is  asked,  and  delegates  are  appointed  to  attend  only  to  the 
matters  thus  specified.  But  this  national  body  has  this  further 
distinction  (is  it  a  safeguard,  too  ?)  that  it  assumes  a  roving 
commission  "to  fix  things  generally."  Its  declared  object  is 
"  to  consult  upon  the  common  interests  of  all  the  churches, 
their  duties  in  the  work  of  evangelization,  the  united  develop- 
ment of  their  resources,  and  their  relations  to  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ."  And,  on  this  broad  platform,  it  discusses, 
recommends,  and  appoints  committees  to  carry  out  its  recom- 
mendations. 

"The  Councils  which  express  church  fellowship  and  give 
advice  to  churches  that  ask  A,  we  leave  to  their  own  province  ;" 
so  the  answer  to  the  New  Jersey  overture  continues.  The 
province,  then,  which  this  council  plainly  claims,  is  the  other 
and  larger  field  of  giving  advice  (not  "technical,  ecclesiastical, 
or  historic  perhaps,  but  intended  to  be  persuasive  and  potent) 
to  churches  and  societies  that  do  not  ask  it  And  that  is  set 
forth  as  a  very  harmless  and  a  very  modest  claim. 

u  Fellowship,"  the  answer  continues  (and  we  take  the  lib- 
erty to  discuss  this  answer  somewhat  at  length,  because  it 
stands  upon  the  record  as  the  fullest  and  most  formal  declara- 
tion of  the  Council  itself  on  this  whole  subject) — "  Fellowship 
is  not  the  sole  end  of  our  meeting ;  other  important  results  are 
happily  connected  with  it,"  for  which  reference  is  made  to  the 
constitution  "to  express  and  foster  their  substantial  unity  in 
doctrine,  polity,  and  work,  etc."  But  there  is  only  one  way 
beyond  the  way  of  Conference,  in  which  this  may  be  done, 
and  that  is  the  way  taken,  of  advice  by  Council.  The  Consti- 
tution, the  answer  suggests,  forbids  it  to  exercise  legislative  or 
judicial  authority,  or  consent  to  act  as  a  council  of  reference, 
i.  e.  for  substance  of  doctrine ; — a  representative  gathering  of 
churches  whose  very  distinguishing  mark  is  their  autonomy, 
will  not  pass  laws,  nor  hold  courts,  nor  issue  appeals ;  which 
iB  equivalent  to  saying  that  it  will  not  be  a  Presbyterian  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  That  is  as  much  a  limitation  of  its  broad 
authority,  as  it  would  be  to  put  into  the  Constitution  of  the 
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United  States,  that  the  President  should  never  exercise  the 
powers  of  a  king ;  a  very  desirable  limitation  indeed,  but  one 
which  could  never  be  broken  over  except  by  revolution, 
against  which  a  resolution  would  be  no  great  barrier.  That 
would  of  itself  make  of  our  Republic  a  Monarchy,  and  this 
would  make  of  "our  denomination,"  an  Episcopalian  or  Pres- 
byterian church. 

The  answer  continues,  "  as  a  national  body,  we  sustain  the 
same  relation  to  all  the  churches  here  represented,  that  a  State 
body  sustains  to  its  own  constituency ;  and  the  objection  to  the 
meeting  of  a  national  body  would  lie  against  the  meeting  of  a 
State  body."  To  which  we  answer:  (1)  The  State  bodies,  at 
least  out  of  New  England,  are  composed  of  delegates  sent  di- 
rectly from  the  churches.  (2)  The  usages  of  the  State  bodies 
are  quite  diverse  as  to  the  extent  of  advisory  power  they  as- 
suma  In  a  majority  of  the  States  it  is  very  sparingly  used. 
(3)  Even  where  a  State  association  overruns  its  authority 
and  makes  an  unwarranted  recommendation,  its  influence  is 
quite  likely  to  be  nullified,  for  general  effect,  by  the  contrary 
action  of  its  neighboring  State,  and  has  no  power  like  that 
of  a  national  organization,  to  commit  the  whole  body  of  the 
churches. 

Is  the  answer  then  of  the  National  Council  to  the  New  Jersey 
overture  quite  convincing  ?  It  was,  at  any  rate,  unanimously 
and  enthusiastically,  without  debate,  and  we  should  say  with- 
out consideration,  adopted. 

Precisely  what  that  u  technical  and  historic  sense"  is  in  which 
the  word  "advice "  is  assumed  to  be  used  in  our  denomination, 
somewhat  puzzles  the  writer.  We  have  heard  repeatedly,  al- 
most as  often  as  that  handy  quotation  about  the  "  more  light  to 
break  forth  out  of  His  Holy  word,"  that  the  advice  of  a  • 
Council  has  uno  more  weight  than  there  is  weight  in  the  rea- 
son of  it-''  Is  the  advice  of  a — we  beg  pardon — the  National 
Council  to  have  more  weight  than  there  is  in  the  reason  of  it 
or  less  ?     We  wait  for  a  reply. 

It  is  not  needful  to  sum  up  the  points  of  objection  which 
have  been  made.  The  question  remains,  is  such  a  standing 
council,  meeting  statedly,  and  free  to  discuss,  without  previous 
notice,  and  issue  unasked  advice  on  all  questions  affecting 
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the  doctrine,  polity,  and  work  of  the  churches,  germain  to 
Congregationalism?  Is  it  true  to  the  history  or  to  the 
principles  of  our  order  of  churches?  Or  is  it  true  that 
the  Congregationalism  of  the  past  is  so  ill-adapted  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  present,  that  some  new  thing  is  needed  ?  Is  Na- 
tionalism to  take  the  place  of  Congregationalism  ?  If  that  be 
the  necessity  of  the  hour,  then  we  need  much  more  than  a 
National  Council.  If  it  is  greater  stability  in  doctrine,  polity, 
and  life  that  is  needed,  that  will  not  surely  be  attained  by 
the  majority  vote  of  a  representative  body,  which  changes  in 
its  constituency,  and,  to  some  extent,  in  the  interests  repre- 
sented with  the  changing  place  of  its  triennial  meeting.  If 
the  churches  need  to  be  governed,  they  may  as  well  give  up 
their  name  in  its  historic  or  its  common  usage. 

If  the  National  Council  is  to  be  entrusted  in  any  measure 
with  a  general  regulative  power,  it  needs  to  be  surrounded 
with  all  the  checks  and  balances  which  go  with  such  power; 
after  all,  except  as  a  court  of  reference,  the  General  Assem- 
bly is  practically  little  more  than  a  body  for  advice;  if  it 
should  make  a  decision  against  the  judgment  or  the  con- 
science of  the  churches,  it  would  be  repudiated  ;  and  yet  that 
august  body  cannot  make  or  change  its  own  constitution  by 
a  hair's  breadth  without  referring  the  proposition  to  the 
Presbyteries,  and  three-fourths  of  them  must  ratify  such  ac- 
tion before  it  is  held  binding ;  or,  indeed,  held  to  be  passed  at 
all.  So,  we  say,  if  Nationalism  must  take  the  place  of  Congre- 
gationalism, it  would  be  wise  to  borrow  their  Book  of  Disci- 
pline from  our  Presbyterian  friends  and  forget  to  return  it — it 
is  probably  as  wise  and  safe  a  guide  for  the  government  of  a 
denomination  as  has  yet  been  evolved. 

IL  Our  second  question  is,  what  are  the  tendencies  plainly 
developed  thus  far  in  the  history  of  the  National  Council? 
Within  that  body,  they  are  to  making  the  scope  of  its  discus- 
sion and  advice  of  the  very  widest,  and  to  resenting  interfer- 
ence or  even  criticism.  Some  brother,  who  remembered  that  he 
had  somewhere  heard  that  the  local  church  was  the  source  of 
all  authority,and  at  the  Oberlin  meeting  ventured  to  move  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  new-born  Council  be  referred  to  the 
churches  for  ratification,  was  taught  a  lesson  of  humility  at  the 
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start,  as  bis  suggestion  that  the  churches  had  some  right  to  say 
in  what  sort  of  a  body  they  would  be  represented,  was  indefi- 
nitely postponed.  That  might  do  for  a  General  Assembly,  but 
to  what  authority  should  a  National  Council  defer  ?  The  rec- 
ord which  has  been  given  above,  indicates  the  drift  This  un- 
asked interference,  by  committees  of  investigation  and  advice, 
with  societies  which  are  fully  organized,  this  easy  dealing  with 
questions  of  general  polity,  this  very  habit  of  deciding  things, 
"  crescit  eundo  " — (grows  by  going). 

Then,  judged  by  the  indications  from  without,  the  tenden- 
cies are  no  better.  The  societies,  which  receive  some  criti- 
cisms, perhaps,  and  hear  some  suggestions,  which  they  wisely  dis- 
regard, get  with  these  also  commendations  of  their  main  work, 
and  recommendations  to  the  benevolent  regard  and  beneficent 
cooperation  of  the  churches.  And  while  they  say  but  little 
of  the  former, — the  criticisms  and  suggestions — they  are  by  no 
means  slow  to  call  attention  to  the  latter, — the  commendations 
and  recommendations.  So  they  advertise  the  Council,  and 
hold  up  its  advice,  as  far  as  it  may  be  in  their  interest,  as  of 
great  weight  with  the  churches.  When  the  Council  carriage 
drives  their  way,  they  jump  in  cheerfully  for  the  ride,  though 
possibly  they  wish  the  shades  were  down  when  it  goes  by  their 
windows. 

And  there  are  many  ministers  and  laymen,  too,  who  are  tired 
of  discussion,  and  who  gaze  with  envy  on  the  quiet  slumbers  of 
their  neighbors  who  look  up  to  a  higher,  though  not  the  high- 
est, power,  and  find  out  there  what  to  believe  and  how  to  be- 
have themselves  in  the  church  of  God.  With  these,  there  is 
great  respect  for  such  a  body,  and  they  quote  with  relief  the 
decisions  (and  they  are  not  careful  to  say  recommendations)  of 
the  National  Council. 

Mooted  questions,  too,  are  spoken  of,  on  this  side  and  on 
that,  as  to  be  brought  before  this  great  Congregational  Sanhe- 
drim. Is  a  point  of  faith  lax  in  any  quarter  ?  The  National 
Council  will  make  a  new  declaration  in  that  direction.  Is  a 
usage  of  discipline  carelessly  administered?  The  National 
Council  can  say  something  about  it  under  the  head  of  polity. 
It  cannot,  indeed  it  seems  to  be  almost  a  matter  of  regret,  deal 
with  individual  cases,  but  it  may  pass  a  general  law.     There 
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was  a  Deacon  once  who  wanted  to  speak  in  meeting,  but,  being 
forbidden  by  his  Pastor  again  and  again,  concluded  that  he 
would  throw  his  remarks  into  the  form  of  a  prayer.  So  it  is 
quite  possible  that  even  cases  of  reference  may  in  time  be 
reached  by  indirection.  For,  indeed,  there  is  nothing  to  limit 
the  action  of  this  national  body  but  its  own  good  sense  and 
forbearance.  Already,  growing  out  of  the  doctrinal  contro- 
versies of  the  day,  are  hints  of  a  new  Catechism  to  emanate 
from  the  next  Council.  One  of  our  older  and  most  influential 
ministers,  and  who  has  been  prominent  in  the  organization 
thus  far,  is  reported  to  have  read  a  lengthy  paper  recently 
urging  and  arguing  that,  at  the  next  session,  the  National 
Council  should  establish  a  new  standard  of  doctrinal  orthodoxy. 
Suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  the  desirableness  of  send- 
ing men  of  certain  views  to  the  next  meeting,  to  ward  off 
any  attempt  to  spring  a  doctrinal  trap  from  the  other  side. 

These  are  the  tendencies.  It  is  true  that  the  last  Council 
was  careful  and  conservative  to  a  considerable  degree,  and  that 
the  body  of  it  was  willing  to  hear  objections  to  the  action  pro- 
posed by  its  leaders ;  but  its  wisdom  was  due  to  the  watchful- 
ness of  the  men  who  quietly  held  back,  rather  than  to  the  cau- 
tion of  the  men  who  were  quite  willing  to  lead.  Its  strength 
was  in  the  breeching. 

That  these  tendencies  are  not  imaginary,  or  discerned  by 
only  a  few,  is  evident  from  the  action  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Conference  at  its  last  annual  meeting  ;  in  which  grave  and  con 
servative  body,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were 
adopted,  with  but  two  or  three  dissenting  votes: 

"  Whereas,  Grave  apprehensions  exist  in  the  minds  of  our 
brethren  lest  the  National  Council  should  be  led  to  assume, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  an  authority  which  shall  infringe 
upon  the  liberty  of  the  local  churches ;  and  whereas  we  recog- 
nize the  National  Council  as  affording  valuable  opportunities 
for  Christian  communion  and  cooperation  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord  throughout  our  land  ;  therefore, 

"  Resolved,  That  we  appoint  delegates  to  the  next  National 
Council,  for  the  purposes  of  Christian  communion,  consulta- 
tion, and  cooperation  with  our  sister  churches  in  the  land,  or, 
in  general,  for  those  purposes,  and  those  only,  which  any  gen- 
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era!  conference  of  Congregational  churches  may  properly  en- 
tertain, not  favoring  any  measures  that  look  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  standards  of  faith  or  discipline  for  our 
churches,  but  trusting  the  Council  to  respect  and  guard  all 
their  rights  and  liberties. 

"  Resolved,  That  our  delegates  be  requested  to  communicate 
the  above  resolution  to  the  next  National  Council." 

HI.  And  now,  in  the  light  of  this  history  and  these  tenden- 
cies, what  modifications  of  the  National  Council  are  to  be  de- 
sired? 

And,  first,  it  should  be  said,  that  those  who  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  the  organization  and  its  administration  thus  far,  do  most  heart- 
ily believe  in  the  advantage  of  a  national  representative  gath- 
ering of  the  Congregational  churches,  whose  object  shall  be 
"to  express  and  foster  their  substantial  unity  in  doctrine, 
polity,  and  work."  They  recognize  its  uses  as  a  medium  of 
fellowship,  and  its  especial  value  to  those  churches  which  are 
widely  separated  from  each  other,  and  from  the  great  mass  of 
their  brethren  in  the  more  settled  parts  of  the  land.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  realize  to  some  extent  the  benefit  accruing  to  those 
who  attend  such  a  great  central  gathering,  and  more  indirectly 
affecting  those  to  whom  its  intellectual  and  spiritual  quicken- 
ing must  come  at  second  hand. 

There  is  needed  an  increasing  unity  of  denominational  feel- 
ing and  action.  Our  very  individualism  and  independence 
make  it  all  the  more  a  matter  of  necessity,  that  those  who  may 
so  easily  draw  apart  should  come  most  freely  and  most  fre- 
quently together.  If  fellowship  be  the  only  bond,  it  must  be 
all  the  more  face-to-face  fellowship.  When  Congregational- 
ism spread  beyond  the  Hudson  and  toward  the  Mississippi,  it 
was  a  great  question  whether  the  bond  would  prove  strong 
enough  to  carry  active  cooperation  and  aid  so  far,  on  the  electric 
current  of  this  unity.  It  was  the  Albany  Council  which  settled 
that  question,  and,  as  a  result  of  it,  the  churches  of  our  order 
were  multiplied  and  still  kept  one. 

But,  because  we  recognize  the  value  and  use  of  a  national 
assembly,  it  ought  not  to  follow  that  we  must  be  in  favor  of 
anything  which  goes  under  its  name.  There  are  nearly  always 
those  who,  in  such  circumstances,  do  not  readily  distinguish 
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between  criticism  and  hostility.  If  you  do  not  accept  that 
which  is  offered,  you  are  opposed  to  having  the  place  filled  at 
all.  But  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  accepting  the  thing 
that  is,  and  desiring  the  thing  that  ought  to  be.  And  some  of 
us,  who  value  a  national  gathering,  realize  its  worth  and  im- 
portance too  keenly  to  be  satisfied  indiscriminately  with  any- 
thing which  is  proposed  to  serve  its  purpose.  There  is  too 
much  of  this  tone  to  be  heard :  "  This  is  the  existing  thing,  let 
us  accept  it  without  criticism."  On  the  other  hand  we  say : 
"  This  is  thus  far  only  an  experiment;  now  is  the  very  time  to 
discuss  it,  not  as  to  the  desirableness  of  having  or  not  having 
such  a  national  gathering,  but  as  to  how  it  may  be  made  most 
useful  and  effective.  It  is  yet  in  its  youth.  This  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  its  plastic  period  (as  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  from  the 
pulpit) ;  bye  and  bye  it  will  be  u  set,"  and  the  "  historic  sense  " 
will  be  appealed  to  as  a  prevailing  and  conclusive  reason  why 
it  may  not  be  changed,  and  we  shall  no  longer  be  permitted  to 
appeal  to  the  principles  of  Congregationalism,  or  to  the  word 
of  God,  or  to  that  common  sense  which  is  His  occasional  gift 

We  have  sketched  the  history  and  the  tendencies  of  the 
National  Council,  and  taken  space  to  declare  our  loyalty  to  the 
idea  of  a  National  Conference,  because  the  modifications  which 
seem  to  be  desirable  are  few  and  fundamental.  Indeed,  they 
are  summed  up  in  the  contrast  of  these  two  names.  We  are 
told  that  there  is  nothing  in  a  name.  Well,  that  is  in  part  a 
matter  of  taste,  and  in  part  a  matter  of  principle.  But  when 
a  significant  name  is  deliberately  chosen,  and  all  that  it  can 
well  signify  is  done  by  those  who  bear  it,  it,  at  least,  answers  its 
proper  purpose  as  a  definition  of  the  nature  of  that  for  which  it 
stands.  The  name  Council  was  thus  chosen  after  full  discus- 
sion, and,  like  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  it  has  been  fully 
lived  up  to. 

The  evil  and  the  danger  of  this  National  Council  is  in  the 
fact  that  it  does  issue  advice,  as  has  been  clearly  shown.  How 
may  that  evil  be  avoided  ?  We  answer,  simply  by  making  it 
a  Conference.  And  wherein  does  the  difference  lie?  We 
answer  again,  simply  in  the  voting.  It  has  been  the  custom  to 
refer  papers,  reports,  and  resolutions  to  committees,  then  to 
accept  their  reports,  and  if  they  bring  in  recommendations, 
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these  are  amended  or  adopted.  This  whole  representative 
body  then  has  declared  itself, — by  many  the  whole  denomina- 
tion is  understood  to  have  declared  itself, — and  its  declaration 
has  weight :  just  as  much  more  weight  with  the  average  Con- 
gregational  church,  minister  and  layman,  than  the  result  of  a 
"technical,  ecclesiastical,  historic"  council,  as  it  is  a  larger  vote 
of  men  more  widely  known. 

The  evil  lies  just  here,  in  these  results  of  discussions,  in  this 
adoption  of  reports,  in  these  renewed  declarations  of  principles. 
But  it  is  said,  what  is  the  use  of  gathering  a  representative  as- 
sembly from  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  only  to  hear 
and  discuss  papers  ?  To  which  we  answer,  that  this  very  ques- 
tion grows  out  of  our  stupid  American  over-appreciation  of  the 
right  and  dignity  of  suffrage.  The  fact  and  folly  is  that  a  vote 
is  considered  to  be  far  weightier  than  a  thought  Our  national 
parties  are  a  sort  of  political  trades-unions,  in  which  every 
man,  good  and  bad,  ignorant  and  intelligent,  is  brought  down 
to  the  same  dead  level  of  the  ballot.  All  questions  are  to  be 
decided  by  count,  and  one  is  equal  to  one — in  counting.  A 
large  part  of  those  who  attend  even  the  National  Council  are 
content  that  they  have  done  their  full  duty,  if  they  have  been 
in  when  the  votes  are  taken.  Bat  never  was  a  greater  or  a 
grosser  error.  It  is  the  thinking  which  tells  in  the  long  ran. 
It  is  the  men  who  plant  ideas  in  the  clerical  and  lay  mind  of 
American  Congregationalists  who  should,  and,  in  the  long  run, 
do,  control  the  destinies  of  the  Congregational  churches.  It 
is  the  discussion  that  tells,  or  ought  to  tell,  the  formal  and  in- 
formal discussion,  which  ought  to  be  deliberate  and  protracted, 
bat  which  the  ballot  kills.  What  is  the  use  of  talking  about 
that  any  longer?  is  the  natural  thought :  it  has  been  voted  on  ; 
it  is  decided. 

When  the  vote  shall  be  dispensed  with,  there  will  be  fuller, 
freer,  abler,  and  more  continuous  discussion.  Men  are  more 
willing  to  ventilate  their  thoughts,  and  better  able  to  listen 
with  impartial  judgment,  when  they  do  not  speak  and  listen 
ander  the  feeling  that  all  this  must  hastily  be  weighed  and  de- 
cided Argument  has  fairer  opportunity  to  work.  Few  men  can 
change  an  opinion  hastily,  even  under  the  pressure  of  weighty 
considerations,  if  they  be  new.     The  Episcopal  Church  Con- 
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gress  is  a  noble  illustration  of  the  power  of  mere  conference, 
and  year  by  year  is  growing  in  its  influence  as  compared  with 
the  Church  Council.  It  is  simply  an  open  platform,  on  which 
the  men  of  most  widely  differing  views  meet  for  friendly  dis- 
cussion. It  votes  not,  neither  does  it  pass  resolutions,  and  yet 
the  House  of  Bishops  already  feels  its  power. 

By  such  a  change  from  Council  to  Conference — we  mean  in 
fact,  not  merely  nor  mainly  in  name — the  danger  of  church 
politics  may  also  be  avoided.  There  is  such  a  thing  known  in 
all  the  closely  organized  ecclesiastical  bodies  as  church  politics. 
You  may  meet  a  group  of  delegates  fresh  from  the  national 
gatherings  of  the  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  or  Episcopal  churches, 
and  you  will  not  have  been  with  them  long  before  you  overhear 
them  as  they  tell  of  the  scheming  for  the  moderatorship  by  this 
party  or  by  that,  of  the  unfair  constitution  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees, of  the  "ring"  which  for  years  has  managed  the  denom- 
ination. It  is  gaining  a  great  loss  for  any  body  of  Christian 
churches  to  come  to  this.  There  are  those  who  have  already 
fancied  that  they  could  discern  Saturn-like  rings,  which  have 
been  forming  around  "our  denomination,"  and  who  wish 
that  they  might  be  speedily  matured  into  "other  worlds  than 
ours,"  or  resolved  back  again  among  the  atoms  of  the  original 
mass. 

A  Conference  may  discuss  questions  on  which  its  opinions 
have  not  been  asked  to  the  end  of  time,  and  no  one  can  say  that 
it  is  presuming  to  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the  churches, 
even  though,  as  the  result  of  its  discussion,  an  utter  unanimity 
of  conviction,  and  a  complete  reversal  of  usage  be  in  time 
effected.  And  this  is  what  we  want,  light,  not  votes,  opinions 
and  the  reasons  for  them,  which  the  individual  churches  may 
weigh,  and  on  which  each  may  give  its  voice  when  and  as  it 
shall  pleasa 

If  we  must  have  a  voting  Council,  then  it  should  be  held 
within  the  limitations,  which,  from  the  beginning,  have  been 
counted  wise,  and  which  experience  has  certified  to  be  best 
The  themes  to  be  discussed  and  all  the  matters  on  which  action 
is  to  be  taken  should  be  included  in  the  call,  and  the  churches 
should  send  their  delegates  to  act  upon  these  specified  topics 
and  upon  them  only. 
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Bat  the  question  is  an  important  one ;  how  may  such  a  modi- 
fication be  secured  ?     We  suggest  three  methods : — 

L  By  discussion  upon  this  point.  Much  has  been  said  of  it 
in  private  conversations,  but  almost  nothing  in  more  public 
ways.  As  the  time  draws  near  for  another  session,  this  subject 
should  receive  candid  and  patient  consideration.  This  matter 
of  the  vote  is  the  very  point  at  issue,  and  yet  it  is  probable  that 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  constituency  of  the  National 
Council  has  ever  had  it  fairly  brought  to  their  attention.  This 
change  would  bring  the  churches  to  a  basis  on  which  all  could 
agree.  Those  who  desire  more  than  this  in  such  a  body  will 
not  deny  the  benefit  of  thus  much,  and  none  desire  less  than 
this. 

2.  By  instruction  to  delegates,  empowering  them  to  take  part 
in  the  National  Council  so  far,  and  only  so  far,  as  it  shall  be  a 
Conference  or  Congress ;  and  charging  them  either  to  vote 
against  every  attempt  to  express  opinions  on  questions  on  which 
advice  has  not  been  asked  and  the  purpose  to  offer  it  previ- 
ously announced,  or  to  enter  respectful  protest  in  every  case 
against  such  action.  If  the  delegates  from  Connecticut  to  the 
next  Council  shall  fully  carry  out  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter 
of  the  resolution  which  accompanied  their  appointment,  they 
will  do  much  to  limit  its  power  for  evil,  and  to  make  it  a  medi- 
um of  "  Christian  communion,  consultation,  and  cooperation," 
and  that  only. 

8.  By  overtures  to  the  National  Council  itself.  Connecticut 
has  requested  its  delegates  to  communicate  its  action  to  the 
Council.  Bhode  Island,  three  years  ago,  took  action  very 
much  like  that  of  New  Jersey,  but  failing  to  instruct  its  dele- 
gates to  give  the  message,  they  put  the  resolutions  into  that 
particular  pocket  on  which  they  could  sit  most  firmly,  and  by 
heroic  efforts  kept  them  from  rising  into  view.  New  Jersey's 
overture  was  heard,  at  least  by  reason  of  the  broadside  by 
which  it  was  annihilated.  The  author  of  the  answer  to  it  will 
represent  Connecticut  this  year,  and  hesitates  to  carry  the  in- 
cendiary document  from  that  State  into  the  great  assembly,  but 
another  brave  pastor  from  the  same  city,  has  expressed  his  wil- 
lingness to  carry  the  explosive  in  his  carpet  bag,  and  it  will 
doubtless  get  there.     If  several  other  State  associations  shall 
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do  the  same,  it  will  have  some  effect,  and  possibly  thus  the 
protest  may  grow  until  it  shall  be  larger  than  the  Constitution 
itself. 

.  This  is  a  serious  question,  upon  the  right  decision  of  which 
it  will  largely  depend,  whether  Congregationalism  will  maintain 
the  principles  by  which  it  is  differentiated  from  the  denomina- 
tions which  live  around  about  it,  or  whether  it  will  yield  them 
up  in  its  ambition  for  rule,  and  persist  in  saying,  against  all 
the  historic  sense  and  consensus — "Nay,  but  we  will  have  a 
King  to  reign  over  us,  that  we  also  may  be  like  all  the  nations." 
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Article  V.— A  CHAPTER  OF  MAINE  HISTORY. 

A  diverting  chart  of  an  early  geographer  represents  the 
territory  of  which  Maine  now  forms  a  part,  as  detached  from 
the  continent  to  which  it  was  welded  in  the  beginning,  and 
drifted  out  into  the  Atlantic,  as  if  its  affinity  were  with  the  Old 
World.  A  political  chart  of  Maine,  constructed  in  the  recent 
days  when  violence  and  disintegration  were  threatened,  might 
have  shared  in  the  fancy  of  the  quaint  geographer,  and  por- 
trayed the  State  as  separated  from  the  New  England  formation 
of  government,  and  floating  on  the  sea  of  storm  and  change 
toward  France,  with  its  appetite  for  revolution  ;  toward  Spain, 
with  its  shifting  political  scenery ;  toward  other  lands  over  the 
ocean  where  the  will  of  the  people,  lawfully  expressed,  is  but  a 
minor  factor  in  the  problems  of  State. 

It  is  with  these  late  developments  in  that  State  that  this 
paper  has  to  do. 

One  of  the  crises  in  the  physical  history  of  a  man  is  experi- 
enced when  he  has  numbered  his  three  score  years.  A  physi- 
ological prophet  would  say,  "about  this  time"  expect  the 
signs  of  change,  and  possible  decay.  The  shock  from  which 
Maine  is  suffering  overtook  that  body  politic  as  the  State  entered 
the  sixtieth  year  of  independent  life.  The  system  is  changed  ; 
whether  it  be  seriously  weakened,  it  may  be  too  early  to  affirm 
or  to  deny.  At  quite  equal  intervals  the  State  has  been  excited 
and  alarmed.  In  1887  it  was  beset  by  the  evil  spirit  of 
speculation.  The  "  Eastern  Lands "  were  wrapped  in  a 
transitory  lustre,  and  the  whole  country  was  stimulated  to 
invest  in  corner  lots  and  larger  divisions  of  territory.  Cities 
were  to  arise,  and  the  westward  movement  was  to  give  place  to 
an  ingathering  of  happy  multitudes  who  were  to  convert  the 
Eastern  wilderness  into  a  glad  place,  and  transform  the  quiet 
towns  into  centers  of  crowded  life.  The  plow  sometimes  brings 
to  the  surface  the  surveyor's  stake  which  was  to  determine  the 
bounds  of  habitation,  and  the  thick  ranks  of  the  pines  shade 
the  streets  which  fancy  had  beheld  thronged  with  the  people 
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who  were  to  forsake  the  slowly  developing  regions  of  the 
country,  and  find  homes  in  a  State  which  was  to  outstrip  all 
others  in  its  course.  The  delusion  left  the  State,  and  the 
country  at  large,  with  the  burden  of  indebtedness  which  might 
have  been  anticipated,  and  this  youthful  trial  gave  to  Maine 
food  for  reflection,  and  taught  it  wisdom.  This  financial  per- 
turbation was  followed  by  the  moral  convulsion  which  the 
commonwealth  experienced  in  common  with  sister  States.  The 
years  of  anxiety  and  disquiet  which  the  slavery  discussion 
bequeathed  formed  another  crisis  in  the  annals  of  the  State. 

The  conscience  of  the  people  would  not  suffer  them  to  be  at 
ease.  The  encroachments  of  the  power  whose  might  is  now 
broken,  were  the  theme  of  debate  in  the  house  and  by  the  way. 
The  political  platforms  were  shaken  ;  the  pulpits  cried  aloud ; 
the  vision  of  violence  and  garments  rolled  in  blood  was  the 
portion  of  all  who  soberly  considered  the  coming  conflict,  inev- 
itable, irrepressible.  The  map  of  political  probabilities  showed 
the  storm  center  which  already  was  sending  out  its  lightnings. 
The  blackness  of  moral  darkness  was  visible  to  the  men  and 
women  who  thought  upon  the  significance  of  holding  men  as 
property.  The  practical  question  of  submitting  to  the  law 
which  laid  its  hand  on  the  fugitive  was  always  in  full  view. 
The  repeal  of  restrictions  and  the  sougbt-for  enactment  of  new 
methods  of  widening  the  sway  of  the  slave  power  forced  men 
to  go  to  their  own  political  place ;  and  Maine  was  not  behind  in 
the  endeavor  to  protest  effectually  against  the  extension  of  ser- 
vitude. 

A  few  more  years  and  the  heavens  were  hung  with  black, 
and  there  were  thunderingsand  mighty  voices.  The  war  found 
the  State  mature  in  thought,  and  not  wanting  in  material 
resources.  The  will  and  the  deed  were  not  dissociated.  This 
third  epoch  in  Maine  history  was  honorable  and  memorable. 
Seventy -five  thousand  sent  to  the  front ;  twenty-five  thousand 
dying  on  the  field  or  by  sickness  ;  that  is  the  simple  summary. 
The  formal  figures  give  material  for  infinite  suggestion.  The 
story  of  offering  and  sacrifice  gathers  to  itself  a  vast  variety 
of  incident  Its  outlines  are  not  less  than  the  whole  space 
visited  by  the  war.  Its  light  and  shade  partake  of  the  intensity 
that  belongs  to  the  portraiture  of  war  the  world  over.     The 
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sweetness  of  dying  for  the  country — the  pains  of  death  being 
loosed ;  the  clear  shining  of  devotion  which  was  not  called  to 
make  the  supreme  offering ;  the  immeasurable  trouble  which 
visited  the  home  and  the  heart — all  this  Maine  knew,  passing 
through  the  trial  with  steady  courage  and  unfailing  vigor. 

And  now  the  stated  interval  being  ended,  the  fourth  crisis 
has  come.  The  war,  which  cemented  the  Union  and  consoli- 
dated each  State,  is  so  near,  that  some  who  have  been  a  part  of 
the  contest  for  possession  of  the  State  government  carry 
unhealed  wounds,  and  yet  feel  the  pangs  which  the  Eebellion 
strewed. 

In  1876,  in  an  address  on  the  State  history,  at  Philadelphia, 
Genera]  Chamberlain  spoke  for  Maine,  and  was  warranted  in 
characterizing  her  people  as  "  not  fanatical,"  but  as  sober,  con- 
servative, and  unwilling  to  follow  in  all  things  the  more  radical 
mother,  Massachusetts.  Three  years  have  passed,  and  the  eulo- 
gist of  Maine  is  summoned  to  protect  the  State  property  against 
the  possible  assaults  of  fellow  citizens  who  have  suddenly  shown 
that  fanaticism  has  crossed  the  State  boundaries,  and  possessed 
the  minds  of  men  who  were  included  in  the  goodly  fellowship 
of  the  "  sober"  and  the  "  conservative." 

Our  political  image-breaker,  Mr.  Charles  O'Conor,  in  his  re- 
cent letter  on  our  system  of  government,  suggested  changes 
which  would  reduce  the  ruling  force  to  its  lowest  terms.  He 
gravely  submits  the  proposition  that  the  Chief  Executive  be 
chosen,  by  lot,  late  in  each  month,  for  the  ensuing  thirty  days. 
Thirty-day  Presidents  are  suggestive  of  the  temporary  histo- 
ries which  these  Maine  happenings  may  render  necessary. 
Late  in  each  month,  the  history  of  the  State  will  be  issued, 
14  good  "  for  the  following  month.  If  governments  are  revolu- 
tionized, histories  must  share  their  fate.  These  strange  revela- 
tions in  a  New  England  State  enforce  a  suspension  of  the  his- 
torical judgment  The  title  of  this  paper  has  regard  to  this 
unlooked-for  condition  of  public  affairs.  Chapter  is  a  conven- 
ient term,  since  a  certain  elasticity  belongs  to  it  The  succeed- 
ing pages  in  Maine  history  may  be  quite  unlike  those  which 
record  the  recent  occurrences  in  that  jurisdiction ;  but  the  very 
disharmony  will  serve  to  emphasize  the  novelty,  the  excite- 
ment, the  alarming  features  of  the  dark  days  when  usage  and 
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statute  alike  .  suffered  violence.  It  will  be  timely  to  suggest 
at  this  point  that  the  population  of  Maine,  apart  from  the  very 
few  manufacturing  centers,  is  largely  constituted  of  the  native 
New  England  element.  A  colony  of  inoffensive  Swedes  in  the 
Aroostook  region ;  an  inconsiderable  number  of  French  Cana- 
dians who  find  their  way  to  the  cotton  mills  of  the  State ;  and 
the  average  infusion  of  the  Irish  element  form  the  foreign 
population.  As  it  would  be  in  the  case  of  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont,  the  alien  portion  of  the  citizens  is  not  large 
enough  to  account  for  the  revolutionary  spirit  which  has  trans- 
formed the  State.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  these  from 
"  without "  have  set  an  example  of  political  probity  and  sober- 
ness which  those  of  New  England  origin  might  well  have 
imitated.  It  likewise  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  rural 
population,  far  more  than  the  cities,  has  exhibited  a  readiness 
for  proceeding  to  the  extremity  of  open  fighting. 

In  the  quiet,  church-going,  staid,  country  villages,  far  from 
the  "  wickedness "  of  the  large  towns,  men,  whose  ancestors 
were  the  early  settlers  of  New  England  and  who  have  inherited 
the  love  of  order  and  fair  play,  which  our  annals  record  as 
traits  of  the  founders,  have  gone  to  and  fro  in  a  mood  that 
almost  merits  the  appellation  of  frenzy  ;  and  have  been  ready, 
as  they  averred,  to  lay  down  their  lives  that  certain  men,  rather 
than  sundry  other  citizens,  might  hold  the  State  offices,  and 
count  the  votes  which  soon  will  be  deposited  for  State  and 
National  officers.  The  sons  of  those  who  established  the  New 
England  institutions  "  for  Christ  and  the  Church,"  talked  delib- 
erately of  measures  which  would  have  reddened  the  snow  about 
the  capitol  with  fraternal  blood.  We  must  close  our  ears  to 
the  vociferations  of  party  men,  and  the  exaggerations  of  the 
hour,  if  we  would  consider  impartially  the  story  of  this  sequel 
to  the  September  election  in  Maine.  It  must  be  premised,  that 
perfection  and  infallibility  are  not  vouchsafed  to  those  who 
form  the  parties  in  that  State.  Both  parties  have  given  evi- 
dence that  human  passions  still  retain  their  power  over  those 
who  vote.  The  Republican  and  the  Fusionist  alike  play  the 
political  game  of  "following  your  leader,"  and  the  lenient 
judgment  is  glad  to  believe  that  the  exigences  of  party  have 
led  some  Maine  men  to  do  what  they  "  would  not,"  so  far  as 
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concerns  their  better  nature.  There  is  an  enslavement  of  the 
will  in  the  political  world,  no  less  than  in  the  moral  sphere.  In 
criticising  adversely  the  conduct  of  Governor  Garcelon  and  his 
associates,  one  would  wish  to  be  delivered  from  all  narrow- 
ness and  bitterness ;  saying  as  little  of  men  as  possible,  and 
discussing  principle  rather  than  politicians.  "  Calling  names  " 
is  the  prerogative  of  early  youth,  or  of  the  stump  orator. 
The  dispassionate  review  of  a  history  like  this  illustrates  the 
petty  proportions  of  men  and  parties  compared  with  the  equity 
which  proceeds  from  the  Throne  of  God,  and  which  determines 
the  issue  of  events,  though  human  hearts  may  not  always 
think  so. 

The  political  campaign  in  the  State  which  culminated  in 
September  last,  had  been  protracted,  and  "  heated,"  in  the  con- 
ventional  phrase  of  the  time.  The  financial  topic  had  been 
uppermost,  and  the  village  was  an  exception  which  had  not 
heard  discussions  as  to  the  true  and  false  in  money  systems. 
The  vote  was  one  of  the  largest  ever  polled  in  the  State,  and 
while  the  candidate  of  the  Republicans  missed  of  a  majority  by 
a  few  hundred  votes,  the  Legislature  was  conceded  forthwith  to 
that  party ;  there  appearing  to  be  a  "  working  "  majority  in  the 
Senate,  and  a  large  majority  in  the  House,  and  an  excess  on 
joint  ballot  of  more  than  thirty  above  the  membership  of  the 
coalition,  which  for  convenience  sake  has  been  generally  called 
Fusionist,  composed  of  the  Democrat  and  Greenback  parties. 
The  election  of  a  Governor  and  other  State  officers  by  the 
Bepublican  Legislature  was  taken  for  granted,  and  the  people 
quietly  resumed  their  usual  occupations,  gratified  or  disap- 
pointed as  the  case  might  be,  but  with  a  common  acceptance  of 
the  situation;  although,  in  particular  instances,  intimations 
that  the  result  would  be  reversed  by  those  who  were  to  count 
the  votes,  slightly  disturbed  the  tranquility  of  the  people. 
The  law  of  the  State  relative  to  the  return  of  votes  directs  that 
the  meetings  for  electing  the  authorized  officials  shall  be 
warned  in  due  course  of  law  "  seven  days  at  least"  before  the 
election;  that  ((in  open  town  meeting"  the  result  of  the  vote 
shall  be  declared  and  a  "  fair  record  "  thereof  made ;  and  that 
"fair  copies"  of  the  lists  of  votes  shall  be  attested  and  sealed 
by  the  proper  authorities.     u  Thirty  days  at  least  before  the 
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first  Wednesday  in  January,"  these  copies  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  Then  the  law  prescribes 
the  duty  of  the  Governor  and  Council  as  follows : 

14  The  Governor  and  Council  shall  examine  the  returned  copies  of  such  lists, 
and  also  all  lists  of  votes  of  citizens  in  the  military  service,  returned  to  the  Secre- 
tary's office,  as  provided  in  Article  2,  Section  4,  of  this  Constitution;  and  twenty 
days  before  the  said  first  Wednesday  of  January  annually,  shall  issue  a  summons 
to  such  persons  as  shall  appear  to  be  elected  by  a  plurality  of  all  the  votes  re- 
turned, to  attend  and  take  their  seats.  But  all  such  lists  shall  be  laid  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  January  annually,  and  they 
shall  finally  determine  who  are  elected." 

Which,  being  interpreted,  signifies  that  they  are  to  judge  by 
the  "  outward  appearance,"  while  the  Senate  and  House  are  to 
determine  the  absolute  result     Preliminary  and  ministerial  is 
their  duty;  the  Legislature  is  the  final  and  judicial  authority. 
A  literal  following  of  the  law  would  place  the  returns  in  the 
possession  of  the  Governor  and  Council  for  ten  days  only — a 
period  sufficient  for  what  is  required  of  them  as  regards  the 
consideration  of  the  face  of  the  returns,  but  quite  inadequate, 
if  so  be  they  are  to  examine  the  vote  of  the  whole  State  with 
the  particularity  that  appertains  to  a  judicial  scrutiny.    It  is  a 
legitimate  comment  on  this  portion  of  the  Constitution  to  af- 
firm that  by  limiting  the  possible  examination  on  the  part  of 
the  Governor  and  Council  to  ten  days,  the  framers  of  this  arti- 
cle in  the  Constitution  intended  that  the  work  of  the  Executive 
authority  should  be  largely  a  matter  of  form.     The  people, 
and  their  immediate  representatives,  were  to  decide  the  ulti- 
mate fact ;   their  servants,  the  Governor  and  Council,   were 
simply  to  assist  in  the  process,  and  not  arrogate  to  themselves 
duties  which  were  not  imposed  by  the  terms  of  their  official 
commission.     The  law  was  framed  in  a  liberal  and  comprehen- 
sive spirit ;  so  must  it  be  interpreted  and  executed.     Unhappily 
parties  are  not  generous  overmuch  in  their  construction   of 
what  may  determine  their  majority,  and  at  the  best  we  may 
look  only  for  a  legal  inference  from  statutes  concerning  elec- 
tions.   If  a  party  keep  within  law,  we  must  be  content  as  a  rule. 
The  average  party  man  declines  to  consider  his  organization 
as  a  benevolent  institution,  established  to  give  the  other  side 
power  and  votes.     If  he  lawfully  can  break  down  the  opposi- 
tion, his  political  creed  bids  him  to  make  haste  and  do  it    It 
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is  not  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  essay  the  impossible  task 
of  representing  that  the  long  years  of  Republican  rule  in 
Maine  have  witnessed  only  disinterested  practices  on  their  part : 
but,  that  in  the  main,  their  record  has  been  honorable,  and  that 
no  attempt  on  their  part  has  threatened  to  divest  the  whole 
people  of  the  State  of  their  rights  as  voters,  may  be  properly 
and  emphatically  affirmed.  If  in  some  instances  a  technical 
spirit  has  moved  them,  there  has  been  with  them  no  predeter- 
mined plan  to  make  the  pen  of  a  town  officer  more  potent  than 
the  people,  and  the  votes  of  eight  men  of  more  effect  than  the 
ballots  of  sixty-eight  thousand. 

Not  long  did  the  people  wait  before  learning  quite  definitely 
that  a  reversal  of  the  September  verdict  was  to  be  undertaken, 
and  that  the  proposition  was  likely  to  prevail,  that  he  counts 
best  who  counts  last  Rumors  multiplied,  and  the  feeling  was 
general  that  the  scheme  which  seemed  a  huge  political  blunder, 
apart  from  its  moral  aspect,  was  in  the  full  process  of  develop- 
ment Inquiries  were  answered  by  the  assurance  that  the  re- 
turns were  being  "  tabulated,"  a  convenient  phrase  which,  to- 
gether with  the  other  expression,  "fatally  defective, n  will  live 
in  the  political  vocabulary  of  Maine.  A  gathering  of  leading 
Republicans  at  Augusta  was  followed  by  an  interview  with 
Governor  Garcelon,  when  he  was  asked  to  explain  the  actual 
situation,  and  relieve  the  people  of  their  anxiety.  The  confer- 
ence was  unsatisfactory.  Beside  the  exclamations  of  mere 
partisans,  there  was  heard  the  voice  of  the  people,  who,  not 
holding  or  seeking  office,  were  loth  to  believe  the  men  they  had 
elected  fairly  were  to  be  displaced.  These  protestations  availed 
nothing,  for,  as  an  ex- Governor  of  the  State  said  in  a  public 
address,  access  to  the  returns  was  refused  for  five  weeks,  and 
only  granted  four  days  before  the  canvass  of  votes  was  ended, 
and  the  certificates  of  election  issued.  To  divert  the  public 
attention  from  the  real  attack,  a  heavy  assault  was  directed 
against  the  alleged  corruption  of  the  Republicans  in  the  cam- 
paign, and  prophecies  of  an  exposure  of  the  fraudulent  features 
of  the  canvass  were  heard  on  all  sides.  Meanwhile,  repeated 
endeavors  failed  to  ascertain  the  real  purpose  of  those  whose 
energies  were  bent,  as  it  subsequently  appeared,  on  reaching 
with  mechanical  nicety  the  precise  composition  of  votes,  which 
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would  insure  a  Legislature  of  the  desirable  complexion.  It 
was  determined  as  a  last  resort  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  courts,  in 
reaching  the  returns,  though  very  many  were  prepared  to  re- 
sign themselves  to  the  inevitable,  and  defer  further  action  till 
the  next  annual  election  of  State  officers.  The  interference  of 
the  Supreme  Court  was  duly  invoked.  A  petition  for  a  writ  of 
mandamus  to  compel  the  Secretary  of  State  to  exhibit  certain 
returns  was  heard  on  December  10th,  at  the  State  House,  before 
Mr.  Justice  Virgin  of  the  Supreme  Court,  whose  term  of  office  ex- 
pired a  few  days  later.  The  reply  of  the  Secretary  of  State  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  returns  had  been  beyond  his  control  since 
the  80th  of  October,  having  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council.  His  counsel  subsequently  described  him 
as  the  "  confidential  agent "  of  the  Executive  authority,  and 
not  subject  to  a  demand  of  this  nature.  The  Court  gave  an 
early  decision,  dismissing  the  petition  and  refusing  the  writ 
The  opinion  stated  that,  while  under  the  Constitution  there 
was  a  legal  right,  subject  to  reasonable  regulations,  for  the 
petitioner  to  see  the  returns,  there  was  a  constitutional  ob- 
ligation resting  on  the  Governor  and  Council  to  examine  the 
returns,  which  fact  involved  their  right  to  retain  custody  of  the 
returns  "  for  such  time  as  is  required  to  complete  the  examina- 
tion." 

Necessarily,  therefore,  the  constitutional  obligation  to  retain 
and  examine  the  papers,  limited  the  rights  of  those  seeking  to 
consult  the  returns.  The  Governor  and  Council  were  acting 
44  under  the  sanctity  of  their  official  oaths,"  and  it  was  to  be 
presumed  that  their  duty  would  be  discharged  properly,  and 
with  a  due  respect  to  the  rights  of  others.  The  Court  has  no 
coercive  power  over  a  coordinate  branch  of  the  government 

The  first  of  the  series  of  four  decisions  which  the  Supreme 
Court  has  promulgated,  this  opinion  was  received  with  general 
acquiescence,  and  met  the  common  expectation.  It  was  sug- 
gestive, however,  of  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Republicans 
to  seek  the  counsel  and  submit  the  possible  correction  of  the 
Court,  and  to  eschew  violent  and  lawless  methods.  As  a  citi- 
zen, Judge  Virgin  was  associated  with  the  Republican  organ- 
ization, and  his  impartial  decision  was  applauded  by  those  who 
soon  were  to  commit  the  unpardonable  offence  of  affronting 
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the  Court  by  unfounded  criticisms.  The  law  requires  twenty 
days  notice,  and  the  certificates  of  election,  as  prepared  under 
the  judgment  of  the  Governor  and  Council,  were  issued  on  Wed- 
nesday, Dec.  17th.  The  result,  as  ascertained  immediately  after 
the  September  election,  was  changed  to  an  extent  which  may 
be  expressed  by  citing  the  instances  of  excluding  and  count- 
ing-in.  Of  the  senators  appearing  to  be  elected  on  the  face 
of  the  returns,  the  Republican  members  elect  from  eight  Sena- 
torial districts — three  from  Cumberland,  two  from  York,  and  one 

• 

each  from  Franklin,  Lincoln,  and  Washington  were  excluded — 
their  places  being  assigned  to  members  of  the  Greenback  or 
Democratic  parties.  The  whole  number  of  senators  being 
thirty-one,  this  arrangement  gave  the  control  of  the  Senate  to 
the  Fusion  coalition,  and  promised  to  give  the  Governor  to  the 
same  party,  since  the  Senate  by  law  was  to  make  the  choice  of 
the  chief  Magistrate,  on  nomination  by  the  House,  there  being 
no  election  by  the  people.  The  policy  of  "  thorough*'  was 
successfully  followed.  The  House  of  Representatives  like- 
wise was  turned  into  "  something  rare  and  strange  "  before  the 
astonished  gaze  of  those  who  had  thought  that  an  election 
could  not  fail  to  elect  The  ample  majority  of  the  Republi- 
cans disappeared  as  a  dream  when  one  awaketh.  Five  cities 
were  adjudged  to  have  twelve  vacancies  because  the  returns 
were  "  fatally  defective,"  in  that  they  were  signed  by  only 
three  out  of  seven  aldermen,  or  enumerated  votes  as  u  scatter- 
ing,91 or,  for  other  reasons  which  the  Court  soon  dismissed  as 
insufficient  and  unlawful.  This  process  was  characterized  in 
a  public  address  by  one  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  proceeding 
as  a  "  stern  application  of  the  principles  of  the  Constitution/' 
a  statement  which  caused  those  given  to  levity  to  smile.  The 
causes  assigned  for  further  changes  in  the  apparent  result  were 
these :  the  use  of  the  word  or  sign  "  ditto,"  instead  of  a  com- 
plete record  of  the  full  name  and  the  aggregate  of  votes ;  the 
alleged  signing  by  a  selectman  both  for  himself  and  for  his 
associates,  this  being  the  extemporaneous  decision  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  who  claimed  to  be  an  "expert"  in  the 
sphere  of  hand-writing ;  the  semblance  of  the  beginning  of  the 
lower  curve  of  a  uB,"when  "P"  was  the  middle  letter  of 
the  Republican  candidate's  name ;  a  "  distinguishing  mark  " 
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on  the  votes  cast  in  a  certain  town — the  mark  being  a  straight 
line  through  the  centre  of  the  ballot,  separating  the  names  of 
those  voted  for ;  the  "  alien "  status  of  a  selectman  who 
served  on  election  day;  the  dropping  of  an  "h"  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  candidate's  surname;  the  decision  that  certain  returns 
were  not  "  made  up  "  in  open  town  meeting,  as  required  by 
law  ;  the  name  of  the  town  being  written  only  on  the  envel- 
ope ;  the  full  christian  name  being  wanting,  only  the  initial 
letter  appearing  on  the  return ;  these  are  substantially  the 
grounds  on  which  the  Governor  and  his  advisors  acted.  Thirty- 
seven  districts  in  all  were  dealt  with  in  this  manner,  and, 
although  it  was  claimed  that  the  many  thousand  votes  were 
thrown  out  as  imperfect,  the  remarkable  result  was  reached 
that,  out  of  the  returns  made  by  five  hundred  sets  of  munic- 
ipal officers  only  Republican  candidates  appeared  to  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council  "  not  to  be  elected."  If  the  votes,  as  alleged, 
were  excluded  in  Fusion  districts  they  were  distributed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  defeat  no  candidate  of  Greenback  or  Dem- 
ocratic persuasion.  This  issue  of  the  count  was  a  "  coincidence" 
as  remarkable  as  was  the  overturning  of  the  coach-load  of 
voters  whom  the  elder  Mr.  Weller  was  conveying  to  the  polls. 
The  official  declaration  was  received  by  the  people,  whose 
purpose  had  been  thwarted  (in  intent,  at  least),  with  a  pro- 
found feeling,  wherein  surprise  and  indignation  were  mingled, 
for  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  contended  that  the 
threats  of  party  men  were  only  vaporings,  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernor and  other  officials,  acting  on  oath,  and  including  men 
bearing  office  in  religious  bodies,  would  not  enter  on  a  course, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  characterize  with  precision,  albeit  the 
Supreme  Court  has  facilitated  the  process  by  its  felicitous  selec- 
tion of  qualifying  phrases.  "  Indignation  meetings  "  sent  out 
their  denunciations,  and  they  were  answered  by  the  gathering 
of  those  who  described  themselves  as  the  "  loyal  "  portion  of 
the  people.  Pledges  of  support  were  made  to  Governor  Gar- 
celon  that  "  rebellion  "  might  be  put  down  ;  and  it  was  asserted 
that  all  who  were  associated  in  the  work  of  inciting  the  popu- 
lation "against the  authorities "  would  be  punished  for  treason. 
One  Attorney-elect  of  a  county  announced  that  he  should  pro- 
ceed to  instruct  the  Grand  Jury  to  indict  all  resisting  the  Gov- 
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eraor  and  Council,  by  counseling  disobedience  to  their  will, 
and  a  resort  to  the  "  higher  law  ;"  "  whether  editors  or  minis- 
ters" being  one  of  the  inclusive  phrases.  The  talk  of  treason 
and  loyalty  brought  back  the  war  days,  when  the  words  had  a 
deeper  and  more  sincere  significance. 

The  intimation  that  the  militia  force  was  to  be  summoned 
to  the  Capitol  served  to  inflame  the  citizens,  and  those  within 
the  borders  of  Maine  in  those  closing  days  of  the  year  heard 
the  possibilities  of  conflict  and  bloodshed  familiarly  discussed, 
and  there  was  a  general  apprehension  of  an  armed  collision. 
The  day  before  Christmas,  the  Hon.  Lot  M.  Morrill,  formerly 
United  States  Senator  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Republicans,  addressed 
a  communication  to  Governor  Qarcelon,  suggesting  the  import- 
ance of  a  reference  of  the  issue  to  the  Supreme  Court,  as  an 
arbitration  which  would  satisfy  the  law-abiding  citizens  and 
prevent  the  disaster  of  civil  war  which  apparently  impended. 
The  Governor  responded  on  the  following  day,  and  asked  for 
suggestions  touching  the  memorandum  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Court  He  expressed  his  willingness  to  consult  the  Court, 
although  he  affirmed  that  the  "  excitement "  of  the  people  was 
"without  excuse,"  and  based  solely  on  political  considerations. 

An  occurrence  on  Christmas  day  served  to  emphasize  the 
necessity,  of  which  Mr.  Morrill  spoke,  that  means  be  taken  to 
calm  the  public  mind  and  avert  bloodshed.  From  the  arsenal 
at  Bangor  were  removed  a  portion  of  the  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion belonging  to  the  State,  those  in  charge  of  the  matter  hav- 
ing verbal  orders  from  the  Governor  to  convey  this  property  of 
the  State  to  Augusta.  The  loaded  wagons  were  stopped  in 
a  street  of  the  city  by  a  quickly  gathered  throng,  who  de- 
manded that  the  guns  be  restored  to  the  arsenal,  and  the  excite- 
ment subsided  when  this  wish  was  complied  with.  The 
sight  of  munitions  of  war  destined  for  the  State  House  "  fired 
the  heart "  of  the  people  and  they  took  this  method  to  show 
their  disapproval  of  what  was  deemed  a  plan  to  provoke  blood- 
shed. Subsequently,  on  a  written  order  of  the  Governor,  the 
guns  were  carried  quietly  through  the  streets,  and  deposited  at 
the  Capitol,  in  Augusta.     This  incident  illustrated  the  danger 
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of  a  contest  of  arms.  Mr.  Morrill  replied  forthwith,  and  sub 
mitted  a  list  of  inquiries  which  he  deemed  vitally  important, 
and  requested  the  approval  of  tho  Governor,  and  their  submis- 
sion by  the  Executive  to  the  Chief  Justice  and  his  associates. 
The  Governor  declined  to  propose  the  questions  of  Mr.  Morrill, 
but  substituted  a  series  of  his  own,  which  served  as  the  basis 
of  the  response  of  the  Supreme  Court,  although  the  Gov- 
ernor's memorandum  was  criticised  as  restricted,  and  adroitly 
framed  so  as  apparently  to  limit  the  Court  to  matters  which 
would  not  affect  the  action  already  taken  by  the  Governor  and 
Council.  It  is  understood  that  the  Governor  agreed  to  consult 
the  Court  in  disregard  of  the  advice  of  his  Council  and  many 
party  associates,  and  his  commendable  course  in  adopting  this 
peace  measure  must  not  be  forgotten  in  the  midst  of  the  varied 
criticisms  which  are  likely  to  follow  him  all  the  days  of  his 
life.  His  conduct  during  the  crisis  was  in  the  main  ill-advised, 
narrow,  illegal,  but  the  press  was  in  error  whenever  it  sought 
to  picture  him  as  a  sort  of  stage  villain.  The  Justices  were 
summoned  by  the  Chief  Justice  without  delay,  and  on  January 
third  the  Supreme  Court  made  answer  to  the  questions  pro- 
posed by  Governor  Garcelon — all  the  Justices  being  present, 
and  agreeing  in  the  opinion.  Following  is  the  substance  of 
the  inquiries  and  the  answers : 

1.  If  the  Governor  and  Council  decide  that  there  be  no 
return  from  a  city,  on  which  Representatives  can  be  summoned, 
are  they  authorized  to  order  a  new  election,  or  is  it  competent 
for  the  House  of  Representatives  to  admit  the  claimants  to 
seats,  if  the  fact  appear  that  such  members  were  elected, 
although  no  return  was  made  thereof? 

The  reply  is,  that  the  Governor  and  Council  have  no  power 
to  order  a  new  election,  but  that  it  is  not  only  "competent" 
for  the  House  to  admit  such  members-elect,  but  its  plain  duty. 
"  A  representative  is  not  to  be  deprived  of  his  rights  because 
municipal  officers  have  neglected  their  duty." 

2.  "Is  it  competent  for  the  Governor  and  Council  to  allow 
substitution  of  other  evidence  in  place  of  the  returns?" 

Answer:  " The  Constitution  does  not  aim  at  depriving  the 
people  of  their  right  of  representation  for  formal  errors,  but 
aims  at  avoiding  such  a  result" 
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An  explanation  of  the  Act  of  1877,  which  provides  for  the 
correction  of  errors  in  the  returns,  and  which  the  Governor 
and  Council  declared  unconstitutional  (refusing  to  obey  it), 
follows :  and  then  the  Court  utters  these  plain  and  suggestive 
sentences : 

"If  by  accident  or  wilful  neglect  there  is  an  error  or 
omission  in  the  return,  what  can  be  safer  than  to  refer  to  the 
duplicate  statement  by  the  record  to  correct  it  ?  This  the  stat- 
ute of  1877,  Chapter  212,  allows  to  be  done ;  and,  while  the 
answer  is  permissive,  it  falls  within  the  well-known  legal  rule 
that,  when  public  rights  are  concerned,  it  shall  be  construed  as 
mandatory.  A  command  clothed  in  the  language  of  courtesy 
is  so  clothed  because  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  high  and 
honorable  officers  would  unhesitatingly  avail  themselves  of  all 
legal  means  to  declare  the  result  of  an  election  according  to  the 
actual  fact,  in  obedience  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  popu- 
lar government.  The  Governor  and  Council  are  bound  by  the 
statute.  It  is  mandatory  upon  them  ;  it  imposes  a  duty  to 
the  public  that  must  be  performed." 

S.  u  Is  a  return  signed  by  less  than  a  majority  of  the  select- 
men of  a  town,  or  the  aldermen  of  a  city,  valid  ?" 

Answer :  "  To  constitute  a  quorum  it  is  only  necessary  to 
have  a  majority  of  the  whole  present,  and  when  such  a  quo- 
rum is  present,  a  majority  of  the  quorum  may  do  business. 
Supposing  the  number  to  be  seven,  four  would  constitute  a 
legal  quorum,  and  three  being  a  majority,  that  quorum  could 
legally  act,  although  a  fourth  should  refuse  to  join  them,  or 
should  oppose  their  action." 

This  principle  "  shows  how  and  why  a  return  signed  by  less 
than  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  may  be,  and  so  far  as  the 
Governor  and  Council  are  concerned  is  conclusively  presumed 
to  be  valid.     They  have  no  right  to  go  behind  the  returns." 

Incidentally,  and  by  way  of  illustration,  the  Court  refers  to 
the  fact  that  the  law  of  Maine  establishes  the  whole  number  of 
Representatives  in  the  House  as  one  hundred  and  fifty-one,  of 
whom  a  majority,  that  is,  seventy-six,  forms  a  quorum.  If 
thirty-nine  vote  affirmatively  a  law  may  be  enacted. 

4.  This  question  referred  to  the  return  of  votes  as  "  scatter- 
ing/9 the  name  of  each  person  voted  for  not  being  given,  that 
fact,  however,  not  preventing  the  result  from  being  obvious. 
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Answer  :  "  The  Governor  and  Council  cannot  officially  know, 
nor  have  they  the  right  to  ascertain,  that  the  votes  returned  as 
scattering  were  not  actual  ballots  with  the  word  '  scattering ' 
written  thereon,  nor  is  the  election  of  the  candidates  to  be  cho- 
sen by  a  plurality  of  votes  to  be  defeated,  because  the  whole 
number  of  votes  or  ballots  may  be  stated  erroneously,  or  not 
stated  at  all." 

5.  The  fifth  inquiry,  of  relative  unimportance,  afforded  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Court  to  remark  that  returns  signed  by  a  clerk 
pro  tempore  "  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  signed  by  the 
clerk." 

6.  Have  the  Governor  and  Council  a  right  to  reject  the  re- 
turns of  the  election  of  members  of  the  Legislature  required 
by  the  same  section  from  the  officers  of  towns  which  were  not 
made,  signed  and  sealed  up  in  an  open  town  meeting  ? 

Answer :  "  The  Governor  and  Council  must  act  upon  the 
returns  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  If  they  purport 
to  be  made,  signed  and  sealed  up  in  an  open  plantation  or  town 
meeting,  they  constitute  the  basis  of  action  of  the  Canvassing 
Board.  The  statement  of  the  municipal  officers  is  in  every  re- 
spect conclusiva" 

7.  Is  the  return  of  two  persons,  purporting  to  be  selectmen 
of  a  town,  valid  and  sufficient  evidence  of  the  vote  of  the  town 
when  it  appears  that  there  were  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  at 
which  the  election  was  held  but  two  selectmen  of  that  town  ? 

Answer :  "  There  is  authority  to  choose  selectmen  pro  tem- 
pore when  necessary,  but  in  case  of  death  or  removal  of  all  the 
selectmen,  two  would  be  sufficient  and  competent  to  act  But 
the  Canvassing  Board  are  to  be  governed  by  the  returns.  Evi- 
dence would  not  be  admissible  to  prove  the  fact  that  there  were 
but  two  selectmen  of  the  town.  The  Governor  and  Council 
cannot  officially  know  that  there  are  only  two." 

8.  Can  a  person  who  is  not  a  citizen  in  the  United  States  at 
the  time,  be  legally  elected  or  constituted  a  selectman  of  a  town  ? 

Answer :  "  His  acts  would  bind  that  town." 

9.  If  a  ballot  has  a  distinguishing  mark  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Governor  and  Council,  such  as  would  make  it  illegal  under 
the  statutes,  have  they  the  authority  to  disregard  it  in  their  as- 
certainment of  what  persons  appear  to  be  elected  ? 
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Answer :  "When  a  ballot  has  been  once  received  in  the  bal- 
lot-box, neither  Selectmen  nor  Governor  and  Council  can  refuse 
to  count  it."     This  is  the  explicit  direction  of  the  statute. 

10.  If  names  of  persons  appear  in  a  return  without  any  num- 
ber of  votes  being  stated  or  carried  out  against  them,  either  in 
words  or  figures,  is  it  the  duty  of  the  Governor  and  Council  to 
treat  those  persons  as  having  the  same  number  of  votes  as 
another  person  received  for  the  same  office,  and  whose  name  is 
placed  first  in  the  returns,  if  they  find  dots  under  the  figures 
or  words  set  against  such  other  person's  name  ? 

The  reply  was  that  the  use  of  the  word  or  sign  "  ditto/'  it 
being  a  well-understood  convenience,  would  be  no  ground  for 
rejecting  returns. 

11.  Have  the  Governor  and  Council  the  legal  right  to  decide 
what  kind  of  evidence  they  will  receive  and  what  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding before  them  there  shall  be  to  enable  them  to  determine 
the  genuineness  of  returns  required  by  the  article  and  section 
of  the  Constitution  above  mentioned  ? 

Answer :  "  We  assume  that  the  genuineness  of  the  return 
referred  to  relates  either  to  the  signatures  of  the  officers  sign- 
ing, or  to  alterations  of  the  returns.  The  Governor  and  Coun- 
cil have  no  power  to  reject  returns  on  either  ground,  unless  an 
objection  in  writing  is  presented  to  them  setting  forth  that  the 
signatures  of  such  officers,  or  some  of  them,  are  not  genuine, 
or  that  the  return  had  been  altered  after  it  was  signed.  Then 
notice  thereof  should  be  given  to  all  persons  interested,  and, 
where  adjudicating  upon  facts,  the  Governor  and  Council 
should  be  governed  in  the  admission  of  evidence  by  the  estab- 
lished rules  of  evidence.  .  .  .  The  Governor  and  Council  have 
no  right  to  reject  the  returns  for  such  cause  without  giving  the 
parties  interested  therein  a  fair  opportunity  to  be  heard." 

12.  If  the  Governor  and  Council  have  before  them  two  lists 
of  votes  returned  from  the  same  town,  are  they  required  to 
treat  either  of  them  as  valid  ? 

Answer :  "  The  return  first  received  at  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  must  be  the  basis  of  the  action  of  the  Governor 
and  Council." 

The  whole  spirit  of  the  reply  of  the  Court  to  Governor  Gar- 
celon  pervades  the  closing  sentences : 
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14  This  Government  rests  upon  the  great  constitutional  axiom  that  all  power  is 
inherent  in  the  people.  *  It  is  a  Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people ;'  and,  if  administered  in  the  spirit  of  its  founders,  '  it  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth.1  '  Its  Constitution  was  formed,'  to  use  the  apt  expression 
of  one  whose  memory  is  embalmed  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  'by  plain 
people/  and  '  plain  people'  must  administer  it  The  ballot  is  the  pride  as  well  as 
the  protection  of  all ;  it  is  the  truest  indication  of  the  popular  wilL  The  official 
returns  required  from  the  municipal  officers  of  several  plantations,  towns  and 
cities  are,  and  will  be,  made  by  '  plain  people,1  and  made,  too,  in  the  hurry  and 
bustle  and  excitement  of  an  election.  They  are  not  required  to  be  written  with 
the  scrupulous  nicety  of  a  writing  master,  or  with  the  technical  accuracy  of  a  plea  in 
abatement  Sentences  may  have  been  ungrammatical,  the  spelling  may  deviate 
from  the  recognized  standards,  but  returns  are  not  to  be  set  at  naught  because  the 
penmanship  may  be  poor,  language  ungrammatical,  or  spelling  erroneous.  It  is 
enough  if  the  returns  can  be  understood :  and  if  understood,  full  effect  should  be 
given  to  their  natural  and  obvious  meaning.  They  are  not  to  be  strangled  by  idle 
technicalities,  nor  is- their  meaning  to  be  distorted  by  carping  and  captious  criti- 
cism.'1 

The  preparation  of  this  opinion  has  been  generally  ascribed 
to  Chief  Justice  Appleton.  Without  departing  from  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  Judge,  the  writer  of  the  opinion  has  compressed  into 
a  few  sentences  a  treatise  on  political  morals  as  well  as  on  con- 
stitutional law.  The  "  solemn  occasion,"  which  the  constitu- 
tion of  Maine  makes  one  basis  for  an  appeal  to  the  Court  on 
the  part  of  the  Governor  or  Legislature,  was  the  opportunity 
for  a  perspicuous  and  powerful  statement  of  law  and  equity,  and 
there  was  not  wanting  an  agreeing  Court  to  publish  to  the  State 
and  to  the  nation  principles  of  procedure  which  may  well 
govern  those  in  authority.  It  was  hoped  that  the  decision  of 
the  Court  would  have  the  practical  effect  of  causing  all  those 
certificated  on  improper  grounds  to  decline  to  take  their  seats 
in  the  Legislature.  This  was  found  to  be  an  optimistic  theory, 
save  that  two  of  the  "  counted-in  "  and  one  undoubtedly  elected, 
refused  to  act  with  the  Fusionists,  but  the  remainder  stoutly 
maintained  their  positions.  While  the  legal  aspect  of  a  decision 
is  not  changed  by  the  moral  character  of  the  Court  which 
delivers  the  opinion,  there  is  an  instinctive  desire  to  know  what 
manner  of  men  they  are  who  judicially  determine  the  issue. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Maine  has  been  spared  the  presence  of 
judges  who  would  "  receive  a  gift,"  and  whose  opinions  were  to 
be  had  at  well  known  rates.  Nor  has  it  borne  the  reputation 
of  being  a  portion  of  party  machinery,  to  be  used  where  the 
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ordinary  mechanism  of  factions  would  not  suffice.  That  the 
Supreme  Court  announced  certain  principles,  and  formulated 
given  rules  for  the  people,  has  been  enough  for  the  citizens. 
They  may  have  dissented  ;  they  never  thought  of  resisting  the 
will  of  the  highest  tribunal.  Their  "  inner  consciousness  " 
hitherto  has  not  evolved  opinions  as  against  the  judgment  of 
the  Court,  nor  have  they  proposed  to  set  aside  verdicts  because 
they  affected  unpleasantly  their  business  or  their  party.  Till 
the  occurrence  of  the  unprecedented  events  which  are  the  subject 
of  this  review,  the  State  has  been  willing  to  subject  its  prejudices 
and  theories  to  the  lawful  expression  of  the  ultimate  Court  of  re- 
sort, and  the  contumely  of  excited  and  offensive  charges  which 
did  not  stop  short  of  open  affirmations  of  improper  motives  on  the 
part  of  the  Judges,  has  been  deemed  a  thing  impossible.  This  is 
not  a  matter  of  wonder,  when  it  is  remembered  that  honorable 
names  and  great  abilities  have  been  associated  with  the  Court 

The  present  Chief  Justice,  John  Appleton,  is  the  successor  of 
jurists  who  have  adorned  the  history  of  the  Court  Prentice 
Mellen,  Nathan  Weston,  Ezekiel  Whitman,  Ether  Shepley,  and 
John  Searle  Tenney  were  judges  who  needed  not  the  reinforce- 
ment of  the  authority  which  pertains  to  the  position,  to  make 
their  decisions  of  weight  Chief  Justice  Appleton,  by  his  quick 
discernment  of  the  merits  of  a  case,  full  memory  of  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Court,  and  ready  skill  in  preparing  opinions,  to- 
gether with  bis  scholarly  instincts  and  acquirements,  has  main- 
tained the  high  repute  of  the  office  which  he  filla  A  kins- 
man of  the  late  President  Appleton  of  Bowdoin  College  (of 
which  institution  he  is  an  alumnus),  the  good  name  of  Maine 
is  dear  to  him  by  family  associations,  not  less  than  by  the  con- 
siderations which  move  men  to  see  that  the  State  receive 
no  detriment  Two  others  of  the  Court,  Judge  Barrows  and 
Judge  Symonds,  are  also  Bowdoin  graduates ;  while  Judge 
Peters,  for  some  years  a  Congressman  of  prominence,  is  an 
alumnus  of  Yale.  Judge  Walton  has  likewise  served  in  Con- 
gress, and  Justices  Libby  and  Danforth  have  been  known 
throughout  the  State  as  lawyers  of  a  clear  and  vigorous  type. 

Judge  Libby 's  affiliations  have  always  been  with  the  Demo- 
cratic organization,  and  it  is  a  felicitous  circumstance  that  he 
joined  cordially  with  the  rest  of  the  Court  in  setting  the  seal  of 
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condemnation  on  the  proceedings  which  will  figure  ho  sadly  in 
the  history  of  Maine. 

The  meeting  of  the  Legislature  on  the  first  Wednesday  of 
January,  which  had  been  anticipated  with  so  much  solicitude, 
was  photographed  in  the  daily  journals  with  life-like  exactness. 
There  is  no  occasion  to  do  more  than  note  the  legal  points  of 
the  gathering,  on  which  turned  a  portion  of  the  opinions  of  the 
Court  The  record  of  the  proceedings,  as  read  and  corrected 
on  the  following  day,  shows  that  while  a  quorum  of  the  House 
qualified — a  quorum  constituted,  in  part,  of  those  "  counted-in," 
— less  than  seventy-six,  the  required  number,  voted  on  any 
question.  The  alleged  Speaker  was  chosen  by  seventy-two 
votes,  and  in  repeated  instances,  the  attention  of  those  presid- 
ing was  called  to  the  fact  that  less  than  a  quorum  was  voting, 
but  to  no  purpose.  The  attempt  to  gain  admission  for  those 
illegally  excluded  was  also  fruitless.  In  the  Senate,  by  twenty 
votes,  eight  of  which  were  from  men  "  counted-in,'1  the  Repub- 
licans not  voting,  a  presiding  officer  was  placed  in  the  chair, 
and  the  protests  from  the  Republican  side  were  of  no  effect 
The  claim  was  at  once  set  up  that  the  incumbent  of  the  Chair, 
by  the  provision  of  the  Constitution,  was  acting  Governor  of 
Maine.  The  language  of  the  Constitution  of  Maine  is  as 
follows : 

"  Whenever  the  office  of  Governor  shall  become  vacant  by  death,  resignation, 
removal  from  office,  or  otherwise,  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall  exercise  the 
office  of  Governor  until  another  Governor  shall  be  duly  qualified." 

The  emphasis  being  placed  on  the  word  "become,''  the  right 
of  the  claimant  to  the  office  of  Governor  for  the  time  being, 
was  disputed,  even  though  his  occupancy  of  the  chair  of  the 
Senate  might  be  lawful.  It  was  declared,  that  no  vacancy 
could  occur  till  a  Governor  had  been  chosen,  and  for  some 
cause  had  ceased  to  exercise  the  office.  In  the  discussions  of 
the  question,  instances  were  cited  of  similar  circumstances 
when  no  persistent  claim  for  the  office  had  been  made.  The 
whole  history  of  the  State  made  this  recent  assumption  of  the 
right  to  hold  the  office  seem  as  novel,  as  it  was  unwarranted. 
It  was  affirmed,  that  the  office  of  Governor  is  an  "original 
vacancy,"  from  year  to  year.  In  the  original  organization  of 
the  government  of  Maine,  if  it  had  chanced  that  there   had 
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been  a  delay  in  electing  a  Governor,  the  office  of  Governor 
would  not  have  "become  vacant."  So  is  it  each  year.  As 
well  can  there  be  "  design  without  a  designer/1  as  a  vacancy  in 
an  office  without  one  previously  in  a  position  to  vacate  it. 

Nevertheless,  the  alleged  President  of  the  convention  of 
Senators  elected,  or  certificated,  in  due  time  declared  his  right 
to  exercise  the  office  of  Chief-Magistrate.  On  the  Saturday 
following  the  day  of  assembling  a  communication  was  read  in 
the  body  assuming  to  be  the  legal  Senate  from  this  presiding 
officer,  whose  name,  James  D.  Lamson,  in  common  with  those  of 
Garcelon,  Smith,  and  other  leaders  of  the  coalition,  has  a  place 
reserved  for  it  henceforth  in  Maine  history.  "A  careful  examina- 
tion "  of  the  Constitution,  he  affirmed,  had  revealed  to  him  an 
"imperative  mandate,"  by  virtue  of  which  he  had  u  assumed" 
the  office  of  Governor,  and  was  in  the  exercise  of  executive  func- 
tions. On  the  morning  of  January  8th,  the  day  succeeding 
the  attempt  to  organize  the  Legislature,  General  Chamberlain, 
commanding  the  State  militia,  issued  an  ord?r  stating  that  in 
view  of  the  extraordinary  state  of  affairs  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, he  would  assume  command  and  protect  the  public 
property,  in  trust  for  the  people,  until  the  Governor's  successor 
had  been  legally  elected  and  duly  qualified.  An  interesting 
incident  of  the  following  day  was  the  return  to  the  Bangor 
Arsenal  of  the  arms  whose  removal  had  so  nearly  occasioned 
an  outbreak.  This  order  was  executed  by  command  of  Gen. 
Chamberlain.  In  the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  the  General 
issued  passes  for  admission  to  the  various  portions  of  the  State 
House — bits  of  paper  which  will  be  of  strange  interest  in  the 
vears  to  come  when  our  children  read  of  what  the  Court  has 
termed  "  the  unparalleled  and  ominous  events  in  our  public 
history."  The  building  which  had  been  an  object  of  mild 
interest  to  the  chance-visitor,  was  suddenly  invested  with  a 
dignity  and  fascination  that  it  had  not  known  before.  General 
Chamberlain,  who  now  became  the  central  figure  in  the  drama, 
is  a  Bowdoin  man,  class  of  1852,  and  long  served  as  an  in- 
structor in  that  institution,  and  is  now  its  President.  At  an 
early  stage  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  he  was  commissioned 
as  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  20th  Regiment  of  Maine  Volun- 
teers, and  when  the  war  terminated  he  was  a  Major-General. 
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In  personal  bravery ;  in  the  instincts  of  generalship ;  in  the 
patient  endurance  of  grave  wounds ;  in  all  that  constitutes 
what  is  called  "  a  good  record,"  he  was  of  the  foremost  repre- 
sentatives of  Maine  in  the  army.  Prom  his  Professor's  chair  at 
Bowdoin  he  was  summoned  in  1866  to  be  Governor  of  Maine, 
and  for  four  years  was  the  Chief-Executive.  He  succeeded 
President  Harris,  now  of  the  Yale  Theological  Seminary,  as 
the  head  of  the  College.  His  abilities  as  a  soldier  made  his 
appointment  to  command  the  militia  of  the  State  eminently 
fitting,  and  in  the  piping  times  of  peace  he  has  labored  to  keep 
the  little  force,  with  which  the  State  has  been  contented,  in 
readiness  for  any  emergency.  On  the  Monday  previous  to  the 
assembling  of  the  Legislature  he  was  summoned  to  Augusta 
by  Governor  Garcelon  who,  in  view  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
situation,  issued  the  order  which  proved  to  be  so  important, 
directing  Gen.  Chamberlain  to  protect  the  public  property  until 
another  Governor  was  duly  elected  and  qualified.  By  virtue 
of  this  order,  he  temporarily  acted  as  Governor  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. The  legality  of  this  order  was  questioned. 
We  are  to  distinguish,  it  is  evident,  between  routine  and  extra- 
ordinary directions.  If  a  Governor,  for  example,  orders  the 
janitor  to  hoist  the  flag  on  the  State  House  staff  until  a  new 
Governor  is  qualified — a  mere  routine  direction — there  would 
be  no  question  arise  to  trouble  the  public  peace.  Governor 
Garcelon's  order  was  of  an  unusual  and  grave  character.  It 
involved  serious  issues.  In  its  scope  it  might  extend  to  the 
use  of  force,  and  consequently  bloodshed.  It  is  said,  that  if 
the  beginning  of  the  execution  of  an  order,  even  of  this 
nature,  fall  within  the  incumbency  of  the  official  issuing  it, 
then  the  command  is  legitimate,  although  the  complete  carry- 
ing-out of  the  direction  be  deferred  till  the  official  term  has 
been  concluded. 

Governor  Garcelon  was  the  Chief  Magistrate,  beyond  dispute, 
when  he  signed  the  order,  therefore  the  power  inhering  in  it 
was  of  full  virtue  even  subsequent  to  the  day  when  his  time 
expired.  The  matter  is  doubtful,  to  speak  moderately.  If  the 
question  be  made  to  depend  on  the  necessity  of  the  case — on 
the  sound  principle,  that  the  safety  of  the  people  is  the  supreme 
law  there  will  be  little  objection  to  the  position  taken  by  the 
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General  commanding.  Between  anarchy,  and  "government 
by  Major- General, ,;  as  it  was  characterized,  good  citizens 
speedily  chose.  If  the  military  incumbent  had  been  rash,  and 
arrogant,  and  ignorant  of  the  legal  aspects  of  the  situation,  the 
experiment  might  have  been  an  evil  and  bitter  thing.  General 
Chamberlain's  calmness,  courtesy,  and  clear  apprehension  of  the 
issues  involved,  were  of  inestimable  value  to  the  State.  He 
had  seen  enough  of  war  to  make  him  slow  to  inaugurate  its 
horrors.  Two  days  subsequent  to  Mr.  Lamson's  announcement 
that  he  was  acting  Governor  of  Maine,  he  addressed  a  letter  to 
General  Chamberlain,  asking  if  the  Major-General  Command- 
ing intended  to  recognize  him  as  the  Chief  Executive.  The 
General  promptly  replied,  in  substance,  that  he  could  not  sur- 
render the  trust  imposed  upon  him  save  to  the  legal  successor 
of  Governor  Garcelon,  and  that  the  claim  of  Mr.  Lamson  was 
not  based  upon  sufficient  ground.  General  Chamberlain  con- 
tinued bis  conduct  of  affairs — his  policy  appearing  in  the  efforts 
made  by  him  to  quiet  the  popular  feeling  and  to  defer  action, 
as  far  as  possible,  till  the  decision  of  the  Court  was  received. 
At  this  juncture,  he  issued  an  address  to  the  people,  which  is 
here  given  in  part : — 

"  Bettering  that  I  ought  to  do  everything  to  allay  the  agitation  in  the  minds  of 
the  citizens  of  this  State,  I  hereby  give  the  assurance  that  up  to  this  moment 
calm  councils  have  prevailed,  and  that  I  see  no  present  occasion  for  public  alarm. 
I  regret  that  messages  should  be  sent  from  any  quarter  which  bring  crowds  of 
men  of  both  political  parties  into  this  city.  This  is  a  great  embarrassment  in  pre- 
serving the  peace  and  in  reaching  a  proper  solution  of  the  difficulties  before  us. 
Whatever  threats  are  made  I  have  no  fears  for  my  personal  safety.  If  our  people 
will  feel  confident  that  the  disposition  made  for  their  protection  is  sufficient, 
although  not  obtruded  on  the  public  fight,  and  would  all  keep  and  counsel  patience 
so  that  political  and  legal  questions  could  be  calmly  considered,  our  trouble  could 
soon  be  in  a  way  for  settlement" 

Meanwhile  there  had  transpired  what  was  to  determine  the 
issue  at  an  early  day,  as  furnishing  an  opportunity  for  the 
Supreme  Court  to  announce  its  opinion  once  more  on  the 
general  question,  and  to  declare  which  of  two  organizations 
claiming  legality  was  the  lawful  government  On  Monday 
evening,  January  12th,  the  Republicans,  the  certificated  and 
the  "  counted  out "  together,  assembled  at  the  capitol  and  pro* 
ceeded  to  organize  as  a  legislative  body,  Gen.  Chamberlain 
having  determined  to  admit  to  the  State  House  all  who  claimed 
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seats  io  the  two  Houses,  dealing  fairly  with  both  sides  in  the 
controversy.  The  routine  work  of  organizing  was  speedily 
done;  in  each  House  those  "appearing  to  be  elected"  being 
admitted  forthwith,  though  in  some  instances  they  bore  no  cer- 
tificates from  the  authorities  at  Augusta.  The  immediate  step 
was  to  appoint  a  Joint  Committee  to  prepare  questions  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court,  that  the  constitutionality  of 
the  organization  might  be  determined  by  the  proper  tribunal. 
The  "  claimant,"  from  his  position  as  the  assumed  Governor  of 
the  State,  took  early  occasion  to  warn  the  Supreme  Court 
against  "  a  revolutionary  assemblage  calling  itself  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Maine,"  which  had  "  presumed  "  to  ask  the  opinion  of 
the  Court.  There  followed  a  brief  statement  of  the  facts  of  the 
case  as  he  regarded  them,  and  the  letter  thus  concluded  : 

"  Further,  you  are  notified  that  the  office  of  Governor  being 
vacant,  the  said  James  D.  Lamson,  in  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirement of  the  Constitution,  on  the  10th  day  of  January 
inst.,  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  of  Governor.  It  is 
therefore  deemed  proper  to  notify  you  officially  of  the  forego- 
ing facts  in  order  that  you  may  not  in  ignorance  of  them  give 
countenance  to  revolutionary  proceedings." 

In  connection  with  the  organization  of  the  Republican  Legis- 
lature it  should  be  recorded,  that  the  leader  of  the  House 
acknowledged  the  obligation  the  State  was  under  to  Gen. 
Chamberlain  for  bis  wise  and  efficient  administration,  but  de- 
clared that  the  people  of  the  State  were  impatient  for  a  civil 
government,  and  that  the  pressure  of  that  feeling  had  com- 
pelled the  members  elected  to  complete  an  organization  as  the 
basis  of  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court.  "  They  had  met," 
said  the  Speaker,  "for  the  purpose,  not  of  overawing  anybody, 
not  of  acquiring  a  control  that  the  law  does  not  give  them, 
by  riding  rough-shod,  as  they  might  have  done  days  ago,  but 
for  the  main  purpose  and  the  great  purpose  indicated." 

Pending  the  decision  of  the  Court,  the  Fusion  Legislature, 
through  the  votes  of  less  than  a  quorum,  proceeded  to  "  seat " 
members  enough  to  constitute  a  nominal  quorum,  and  further 
assumed  the  right  to  choose  a  Governor.  Whereupon  Joseph 
L.  Smith,  after  certain  formalities  of  voting,  was  declared  Gov- 
ernor, and  forthwith  there  was  delivered  by  him  a  message, 
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of  which  u  the  purity  of  the  ballot  box  "  formed  one  topic. 
Other  State  officers  were  also  declared  elected.  Following  the 
example  of  "acting"  Governor  Lamson,  "Governor"  Smith 
took  early  occasion  to  communicate  with  General  Chamberlain, 
and  issued  an  "order"  removing  the  General  from  his  com- 
mand. The  response  of  the  General  is  an  interesting  contribu- 
tion to  the  documentary  history  of  those  days.  Following  is 
his  reply : 

Headquartbbb  Fib8T  Division  M.  M., 
Augusta!  January  16, 1880. 
lb  Honorable  Joseph  L.  Smith: 

Sir :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  notice  served  on  me  this 
evening  by  Messrs.  Black  and  Blood,  representing  themselves  as  on  your  personal 
staff,  which  order  purports  to  be  general  order  No.  2,  Adjutant-General's  office, 
relieving  me  from  command  of  the  militia  of  Maine  and  revoking  special  order  No. 
45,  which  charged  me  with  the  duty  of  protecting  the  public  property  and  institu- 
tions of  the  State  until  n  Governor  should  be  duly  qualified.  While  the  matters 
now  in  issue  involve  the  very  question  whether  you  are  Governor  or  not,  it  must 
be  manifest  to  you  that  I  should  fail  in  duty  were  I  to  surrender  my  trust  except 
00  undoubted  evidence  of  your  authority  to  demand  it  If  you  are  the  lawful 
Governor  you  can  easily  relieve  all  embarrassment  by  affording  me  the  authorita- 
tive decision  of  the  Court,  to  which  I  am  and  always  have  been  ready  to  yield 
prompt  obedience.  I  cannot  but  add  that  courtesy  and  the  custom  of  the  service, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  grave  complications  of  the  present  situation,  give  me  a 
right  to  expect  that  you  will  furnish  the  proper  evidence  of  your  authority.  I 
have  the  honor  to  be,  Tour  obedient  servant, 

Joshua  L.  Chambeblain,  Major- General 

On  Saturday,  January  17th,  there  was  made  public  the  reply 
of  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  inquiries  propounded  by  the  leg- 
islative body  organized  on  the  evening  of  January  twelfth. 
The  document  was  addressed  to  "  the  Hon.  Joseph  A.  Locke, 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Hon.  George  E.  Weeks, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives;"  an  endorsement 
which  was  a  suggestion  of  the  practical  import  of  the  enclosed 
opinion.  The  signatures  of  the  full  court  were  appended  ; 
the  line  of  political  division  fading  away,  and  the  unanimity, 
which  was  so  vitally  important,  leaving  its  impress  on  every 
sentence.  The  answer  opens  with  an  allusion  to  the  previous 
opinion  of  the  Court  based  upon  the  interrogatives  proposed  by 
Governor  Garcelon,  and  declares  that  the  law  thus  determined 
is  "  the  conclusive  guide  of  the  Governor  and  Council  in  the 
performance  of  their  ministerial  duties.     Any  action  on  their 
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part  in  determining  the  vote  as  it  appears  by  the  returns  in 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  law  thus 

declared,  is  a  usurpation  of  authority,  and  must  be  held  void. 

******* 

• 

The  Governor  and  Council  have  no  right  to  summon  a  per- 
son to  attend  and  take  his  seat  in  the  Senate  or  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, who,  by  the  returns  before  them  was  not  voted 
for,  or  being  voted  for,  was  defeated.  To  summon  one  for 
whom  no  votes  had  been  cast  would  be  a  deliberate  violation 
of  official  duty ;  to  summon  those  whom  the  returns  show 
were  not  elected  would  be  equally  such  a  violation.  Either 
would  be  intruders  without  right  into  the  legislative  body. 
The  summonses  thus  given  would  be  void,  as  in  excess  of  any 
powers  conferred  by  the  Constitution.  Grant  the  power,  and 
right  of  the  people  to  elect  their  officers  is  at  an  end." 

Referring  to  the  effect  of  an  unconstitutional  procedure  on 
the  part  of  the  Governor  and  Council,  the  opinion  declares  that 
"a  bolder  of  summonses  which  are  void,  for  the  reason  that  the 
Governor  and  Council  tailed  to  correctly  perform  the  constitu- 
tional obligation  resting  upon  them,  have  no  right  to  take  part 
in  the  organization  or  in  any  subsequent  proceedings  of  the 
House  to  which  they  are  wrongfully  certificated.  Also,  that 
a  member  without  a  summons,  who  appears  to  claim  his  seat,  is 
prima  facie  entitled  to  equal  consideration  with  a  member  who 
has  a  summons.  He  is  not  to  be  deprived  of  the  position 
belonging  to  him  on  account  of  the  dereliction  of  those  whose 
duty  it  was  to  have  given  him  the  usual  summons.  The 
absence  of  that  evidence  may  be  supplied  by  other  evidence  of 
membership.  The  House  and  Senate  have  the  same  right  to 
consider  and  determine  whether  in  the  first  instance  such  per- 
sons appear  to  have  been  elected,  and  finally  whether  they 
were  in  fact  elected,  as  they  have  of  any  and  all  the  persons 
who  appear  for  the  purpose  of  composing  their  respective 
bodies." 

The  Court  comments  on  the  conduct  of  the  presiding  officers 
of  the  Senate  and  House  who  refused  to  permit  action  upon  the 
question  of  membership  of  those  who,  though  not  certificated 
by  the  Executive  authority,  were  elected  on  the  face  of  the 
returns,  and  decides  that  the  Act  of  1869  is  unconstitutional, 
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so  far  as  it  declares  that  "  do  person  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  or 
take  part  in  the  organization  of  either  branch  of  the  Legisla- 
ture as  a  member,  unless  his  name  appears  upon  the  certified 
roll  of  that  branch  of  the  Legislature  in  which  he  claims  to  act" 
The  temporary  presiding  officer  has  not  conclusive  power. 
The  Legislature  has  the  power  by  the  Constitution  to  amend 
and  complete  the  roll  of  membership  "  according  to  the  facts." 
"The  Governor  and  Council,"  it  furthermore  remarks, 

"By  their  action  in  granting  certificates  to  men  not  appearing  to  be  elected,  or 
refusing  to  grant  certificates  to  men  clearly  elected,  may  constitute  each  house 
with  a  majority  to  suit  their  own  purposes,  thus  strangling  and  overthrowing  the 
popular  will  as  honestly  expressed  by  the  ballot.  The  doctrine  of  that  act  gives 
to  the  Executive  Department  the  power  to  rob  the  people  of  the  Legislature  they 
have  chosen,  and  force  upon  them  one  to  serve  its  own  purposes.  It  poisons  the 
very  fountains  of  legislation,  and  tends  to  corrupt  the  legislative  department  of 
the  Government.  It  strikes  a  death  blow  at  the  heart  of  popular  government, 
and  renders  its  foundation  and  great  bulwark— the  will  of  the  people,  as 
expressed  by  the  ballot — a  farce.  Each  House  has  the  same  power,  and  is 
charged  with  the  same  duty — to  declare  the  election  of  its  own  members  and 
organize  in  any  legitimate  way— as  before  the  passage  of  that  act" 

The  next  proposition  of  the  Court  is,  that  if  the  Governor 
and  Council  should  refuse  to  hear  evidence  and  determine  the 
question  whether  the  record  or  return  of  votes  is  correct  (the 
Act  of  1877  having  provided  for  the  correction  of  errors),  and  in 
consequence  of  such  refusal  should  issue  the  summons  to  the 
candidates  not  elected,  their  action  would  be  void,  as  held  in 
the  answer  of  the  Court  to  Governor  Garcelon. 

The  protests  against  the  presence  of  illegally  summoned  per- 
sons in  the  Senate  and  House  which  were  duly  made  at  the 
opening  of  the  Session,  January  seventh,  were  not  acted  upon. 
On  this  statement  of  fact,  the  Court  holds  that  "  an  organiza- 
tion of  House  or  Senate  in  the  manner  described  would  be 
illegal  and  void.  The  Court  expressed  the  opinion  on  a  former 
occasion  that  the  Senate  could  organize  with  less  than  a  quo- 
rum of  members  (35  Maine,  568)  where  less  than  a  quo- 
rum were  elected,  a  condition  of  things  that  might  happen 
when  it  required  a  majority  of  votes  to  elect  Senators.  That 
decision  met  the  necessities  of  that  occasion,  but  the  doctrine 
of  that  case  cannot  apply  when  a  quorum  is  in  fact  elected." 

The  opinion  then  states  that  seventy-six  members  must  be 
present  and  vote  in  the  House,  and  sixteen  members  must  be 
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present  and  vote  in  the  Senate,  in  order  to  a  legal  organization, 
authorized  to  choose  officers,  pass  laws,  or  transact  any  busi- 
ness, save  to  adjourn.  It  appearing  that  less  than  the  num- 
bers indicated  participated  in  its  organization  the  Legislature 
styled  "Fusion,"  in  consequence  of  this  defect  was  not 
legally  organized  ;  nor  could  it  enforce  the  attendance  of  absent 
members ;  furthermore,  it  is  not  lawful  to  make  up  a  quorum 
(as  was  attempted),  by  the  introduction  of  members,  who, 
though  summoned,  do  not  appear  to  be  elected. 

Another  remark  of  the  Court  as  regards  the  manner  of  organ- 
ization, is  that  while  a  qualified  quorum  must  be  present  to 
elect  a  Speaker,  less  than  a  quorum  may  take  the  oath  in  any 
numbers.  A  mooted  point  is  settled  by  the  declaration  that  the 
term  of  office  of  the  Governor  and  his  Council  expired  at  mid- 
night succeeding  the  first  Wednesday  in  January.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  administering  of  the  oath  to  the  Republican  conven- 
tion of  members  elect  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  the  Court  holds 
that  it  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

"  The  oath  is  prescribed.  The  terms  are  the  essential  features.  Its  binding 
force  depends  upon  its  terms,  not  on  the  magistrate  by  whom  it  is  administered. 
If  there  is  no  Governor  and  Council,  or  being  a  Governor  and  Council,  they  refuse 
to  administer  the  oath  to  one  representative  or  to  all,  for  there  can  be  a  refusal 
to  all  equally  as  to  one,  what  is  the  result  ?  Is  anarchy  to  triumph  ?  Can  the 
government  be  destroyed,  or  its  action  paralyzed  because  there  is  no  Governor 
and  Council  before  whom  the  prescribed  oath  is  to  be  taken  ?  We  think  not.  The 
prescribed  oath,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  may  be  taken  before  a  magistrate 
authorized  to  administer  oaths.  The  members  must  be  sworn  before  they  can  act  It 
is  by  their  action  that  a  Governor  and  Council  thereafter  is  to  be  elected,  and  the  gov- 
ernment continued.  It  cannot  be  presumed  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  had 
in  contemplation  that  the  oath  had  better  not  be  administered  at  all  than  adminis- 
tered by  any  other  officer  than  the  one  designated  therein.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  reliable  tests  by  which  to  distinguish  a  directory  from  a  mandatory  provi- 


sion." 


The  facts  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Lamson  being  stated,  the  Court 
declares  his  alleged  election  invalid 

It  also  decides,  that  the  oath  as  Senator  is  enough  to 
qualify  the  President  of  the  Senate  who  becomes  acting  Gov- 
ernor. 

The  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  excluded  members  from  the 
cities  which  were  refused  representation,  was  answered  by  the 
Judges  to  the  effect,  in   substance,  that  the    twelve    repre- 
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sentatives  claiming  seats  from  these  election  districts  had 
a  right  to  take  part  in  the  organization  of  the  House. 
The  members  from  Portland,  Lewiston,  Rockland,  Bath, 
and  Saco,  appeared  to  be  elected  by  the  returns  inspected 
by  the  Governor  and  Council.  By  law,  a  summons  should 
issue  to  them  "  of  right"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  summons 
was  issued.  Their  names  were  not  on  the  certified  roll  of  the 
House.  The  precise  language  of  the  Court  in  passing  upon 
these  undisputed  facts  is  the  following : 

"  The  Governor  and  Council  could  not,  without  a  violation  of  their  constitutional 
duty,  neglect  to  issue  to  them  a  summons,  nor  the  Secretary  of  State  to  place  their 
names  on  the  certified  roll  which  it  was  his  duty  to  furnish.  The  Governor  and 
Council  could  not  legally  withhold  their  summonses  from  those  appearing  to  be 
elected.  They  could  not  order  a  summons  to  issue  to  some  appearing  to  be  elected 
and  withhold  it  from  others.  If  they  could,  it  would  be  in  their  power  to  select 
from  the  members  appearing  to  be  elected  those  who  should  and  those  who 
should  not  take  part  in  the  organization  of  the  House?  The  section, 
25  R.  &  C.  2,  restricts  the  vote  to  those  whose  names  are  borne  on  the  certi- 
fied roll.  The  restricting  the  vote  to  those  only  whose  names  are  thus  borne  is  at 
variance  with  the  Constitution,  in  so  far  as  it  restricts  and  limits  the  action  of  the 
Home  to  those  whom  the  Governor  and  Council  may  select,  and  not  to  those 
appearing  to  be  chosen,  and  to  those  the  House  may  determine  to  be  members." 

This  denial  of  representation  was  further  evidence  of  the 
illegality  of  the  proceedings. 
It  is  held  by  the  Court  that — 

44  The  House  cannot  legally  organize  or  act  under  a  certified  roll  of  139  names 
only,  and  giving  no  representation  to  the  five  cities  named,  provided  the  repre- 
sentatives from  the  cities  appeared  and  claimed  their  seats,  and  the  House  took 
no  action  whatever  upon  the  question  of  their  right  to  participate  in  the  organiza- 
tion, the  clerk  refusing  to  entertain  a  motion  made  for  that  purpose,  and  refusing 
to  entertain  an  appeal  from  his  ruling  thereon." 

Referring  to  the  statement  as  to  the  organization  of  the 
Republican  Senate  and  House,  it  is  asserted  that  "  circumstances 
may  exist  which  will  justify  and  render  legal  such  an  organi- 
zation of  the  Senate  and  such  an  organization  of  the  House. 
We  think  such  organizations  would  be  justified  and  rendered 
legal  by  the  existence  of  such  circumstances  as  are  recited  in 
the  statement  of  facts  submitted  to  us,  and  that  such  organiza- 
tions, effected  under  such  circumstances,  would  constitute  a 
legal  legislature,  competent  to  perform  all  the  functions  consti- 
tutionally belonging  to  that  department  of  our  government. 
Tumult  and  violence  are  not  requisite  to  the  due  assertion  of 
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legal  rights.  They  should  be  avoided  whenever  it  is  possible 
to  do  so.  They  can  never  be  justified  except  in  cases  of  the 
extremest  necessity.  Such  peaceful  modes  of  organization  are 
far  preferable  to  a  resort  to  violence.  No  rights  should  be  lost 
by  those  who  seasonably  assert  them  and  appeal  to  the  consti- 
tutional tribunals  instead  of  resorting  to  force." 

A  person  who  returns  his  summons  and  resigns  his  seat  can- 
not be  compelled  to  attend  as  a  member.  This  affirmation  met 
the  case  of  the  Fusion  members  elect,  who  had  been  threatened 
with  punishment  if  they  failed  to  appear  and  act  in  the  Fusion 
body,  but  who  persisted  in  their  refusal. 

Anticipating  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
to  submit  the  official  returns  for  the  use  of  the  joint  committee 
of  the  two  houses,  who  were  to  report  the  result  of  the  vote  at 
the  annual  election,  the  Republican  Legislature  asked  the 
Court  whether  certified  copies  of  the  official  records  would  suf- 
fice to  ascertain  the  issue  of  the  election.  The  Court  responds 
in  the  affirmative : 

"  Neither  the  carelessness  nor  the  turpitude  of  the  officers  charged  with  the  mak- 
ing or  custody  of  the  returns  can  be  suffered  to  defeat  the  will  of  the  people,  as 
expressed  in  the  election,  so  long  as  the  Legislature  can  ascertain  it  from  the 
records  thus  made.  True,  the  Constitution  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall,  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  January,  lay  the  list  before  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives ;  but  this  provision  is  directory,  and  a  failure  to  comply  with 
it  cannot  defeat  the  right  of  the  Legislature  to  ascertain  and  declare  the  result  of 
the  election.  When  the  framers  of  our  Constitution  and  our  legislators  have  taken 
such  pains  to  perpetuate  the  evidence  of  the  vote  cast,  and  to  guard  that  evidence 
against  the  effect  not  only  of  accident,  but  of  human  falibility  or  perfidy,  it  is  not 
to  be  thrown  away  because  the  Secretary  of  the  State  fails  or  is  unable  to  comply 
with  this  direction.  The  Constitution  is  to  be  construed,  when  practicable,  in  all 
its  parts,  not  so  as  to  thwart,  but  so  as  to  advance,  its  main  object — the  continu- 
ance and  orderly  conduct  of  government  by  the  people." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Secretary  of  State  declined  to  afford 
the  Committee  any  facilities,  and  their  report  was  based  on 
certified  copies  of  the  original  documents. 

The  opinion  concludes  with  these  words : 

"  The  questions  before  us  are  attested  in  the  usual  mode,  and  purport  to  come 
from  organized  bodies.  They  are  of  the  utmost  importance.  Our  answers  are 
entirely  based  on  the  assumption  of  the  existence  of  the  facts  as  therein  set 
forth.  We  cannot  decline  an  answer  if  we  would  in  a  case  like  the  present  The 
remarks  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  Cohens  agt  Virginia,  are  peculiarly  appli- 
cable :  "It  is  most  true,"  he  says,  "  that  this  Court  will  not  take  jurisdiction.  If  it 
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should  not,  but  it  ifl  equally  true  that  it  must  take  jurisdiction  if  it  should."  The 
Judiciary  cannot,  as  the  Legislature  may,  avoid  a  measure  because  it  approaches 
the  confines  of  the  Constitution.  We  cannot  pass  it  by  because  it  is  doubtful. 
With  whatever  doubts,  or  whatever  difficulties  a  case  may  be  attended,  we  must 
decide  it,  if  it  be  brought  before  us.  We  have  no  more  right  to  decline  the  exer- 
cise of  a  jurisdiction  which  is  given  than  to  usurp  that  which  is  not  given ;  the 
one  or  the  other  would  be  treason  to  the  Constitution.  Questions  may  occur  which 
we  would  gladly  avoid,  but  we  cannot  avoid  them.11 

On  the  day  of  the  receipt  of  the  opinions  of  the  Court,  Jan- 
uary 17th,  the  body  which  had  been  declared  the  legal  and 
constitutional  organization  to  elect  the  proper  officers  and  legis- 
late for  the  State,  met  according  to  adjournment,  and,  after 
listening  to  the  reading  of  the  opinion  of  the  Court  touching 
their  right  to  establish  a  State  government  and  enact  laws, 
proceeded  to  choose  a  governor  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
the  Constitution  of  Maine.  The  Committee  of  the  House 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  submitted  the  following  statement 
of  the  vote  at  the  September  election : 

Whole  number  of  votes  cast,  -            -            -            -  138,806 

Necessary  to  a  choice,      .....  69,404 

Daniel  F.  Davis  received        ....  68,967 

Joseph  L.  Smith  received             ....  47,673 

Alonzo  Garcelon  received       -            -            -            -  12,851 

Bion  Bradbury  received     -           -            -            -            •  264 

The  rest  were  scattering  votes  for  several  candidates.  In 
conformity  with  the  provision  of  the  Constitution,  two  names 
were  selected  by  the  House,  and  sent  to  the  Senate,  as  candi- 
dates for  Governor — those  of  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Bradbury. 
Whereupon  the  Senate  made  choice  of  Mr.  Davis,  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate  declared  him  the  legally  elected 
Governor  of  Maine.  At  a  later  hour  in  the  day  the  two  Houses 
met  in  convention,  and  Mr.  Davis  took  the  oath  of  office,  and 
delivered  an  address,  which  simply  and  plainly  set  forth  the 
circumstances  that  made  his  inaugural  an  act  of  great  moment 
His  words  are  worthy  of  remembrance. 

QmOemen  of  (he  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

For  nearly  sixty  years  you  and  your  fathers  have  assembled  to  deliberate  upon 
the  wants  of  the  Commonwealth  and  enact  its  laws.  In  all  these  years  the  safe- 
guards thrown  around  representative  government  have  proved  strong  enough  to 
carry  oar  good  State  safely  through  every  danger.  Annually  the  persons  elected 
by  the  people  have  been  summoned  by  the  proper  authorities  to  meet  and  organ- 
ise the  Legislature,  and  those  defeated  by  the  people  have  quietly  submitted  to 
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the  will  of  the  majority.  For  the  first  time  in  our  history,  this  rule  has  in  part 
been  reversed ;  hence  the  unparalleled  excitement  and  popular  indignation.  The 
organization  of  the  Legislature  has  for  that  reason  been  delayed.  Under  such 
oiroumstanoesyoa  have  shown  great  forbearance.  You  have  kept  strictly  within 
the  law.  Coming  from  law-abiding  communities,  you  have  waited  until  you  could 
obtain  the  opinion  of  the  Court  That  opinion  has  been  rendered,  and  to-day  you 
have  completed  the  organization  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Legislature.  Believing  this 
solution  of  the  difficult  problem  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  strength  of  repub- 
lican government,  where  only  a  majority  can  rule,  and  that  all  good  citizens  will 
joyfully  hail  it  as  such,  I  will  only  add  that  I  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  to 
express  to  you  my  views  upon  State  affairs. 

In  the  evening,  that,  without  delay,  the  regular  operations  of 
the  State  government  might  be  inaugurated,  the  Governer  no- 
tified the  Major-General  commanding  that  the  Legislature  had 
duly  chosen  him  to  be  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  State,  and 
General  Chamberlain  promptly  replied  acknowledging  Mr. 
Davis'  authority  as  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief.  The 
literature  of  the  controversy  would  be  incomplete  without  the 
record  of  these  communications.     They  were  as  follows : 

7b  Major- General  J.  L.  Chamberlain: 

Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I  have  this  day  been  legally  elected  to 
the  office  of  Governor  and  Commander-in-chief,  and  have  been  duly  qualified  to 
perform  the  duties  of  that  office.  In  common  with  all  the  citizens  of  this  State,  I 
have  watched  with  great  anxiety  the  events  of  the  past  few  days,  and  rejoice  with 
them  in  the  good  results  of  the  wise  and  efficient  measures  adopted  by  you  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  the  protection  of  property  and  the  institutions  of  the 
State,  and  more  especially  that  those  results  have  been  accomplished  without  re- 
sorting to  military  force  or  permitting  violence  to  be  used.  Fully  recognizing  the 
propriety  of  the  demand  made  by  you  upon  others  who  have  claimed  the  right  to 
exercise  the  office  of  Governor  that  they  should  furnish  you  with  the  authoritative 
decision  of  the  Court,  and  believing  you  will  require  the  same  of  me,  I  hand  you 
herewith  a  copy  of  the  opinions  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court, 
addrepsed  to  Joseph  A.  Locke,  President  of  the  Senate,  and  George  £.  Weeks, 
Speaker  of  the  House,  sustaining  the  legality  of  the  Legislature  by  which  I  have 
been  elected  and  qualified  in  the  office  I  have  named. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

DANIEL  F.  DAVIS,   Governor. 

Headquarters  of  the  First  Division  of  M.  or  M.,  ) 

Augusta,  Jan.  17,  1880.      ) 

7b  the  Hon.  Daniel  F.  Davis: 

Sib — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication  in* 

forming  me  that  you  have  been  legally  elected  and  duly  qualified  as  Governor  of 

Maine,  together  with  a  certified  copy  of  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  upon 

the  questions  affecting  the  legality  of  the  organization  of  the  Legislature  of  1880. 

As  it  is  manifest  that  this  opinion  establishes  the  legality  of  your  election,  and 
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that  70a  are  duly  qualified  as  Governor,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  you  that  I 
consider  my  trust  under  Special  Order  No.  45  as  at  an  end. 

I  am,  with  highest  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOSHUA  L.  CHAMBERLAIN,  Major- GmeraL 

The  Fusion  Legislature  maintained  its  organization,  and  on 
January  23d,  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  presented 
a  statement  of  facts  connected  with  the  returns  of  votes,  the 
organization  of  that  body,  and  the  general  condition  of  affairs, 
with  certain  questions  appended  thereto— the  whole  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Supreme  Court  The  general  import  of  the 
statement  is  embodied  in  the  affirmation  of  the  Committee  : 
"In  all  that  was  done  by  the  Governor  and  Council  they  acted 
in  the  ascertainment  and  performance  of  their  duty  under  the 
Constitution  and  law."  It  is  alleged  that  the  Governor  and 
Council  testified  before  the  committee,  and  that  the  statement, 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  examination  of  the  returns  prior  to  the 
meeting  of  the  members  certificated  on  January  7th,  was  based 
upon  their  evidenca  It  is  seldom  that  a  document  of  this 
nature  contains  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 
This  statement,  prepared  under  the  stress  of  a  grave  political 
necessity,  was  not  an  ideal  paper.  Especially  has  the  assertion, 
that  "  the  Governor  and  Council  gave  all  persons  ample  oppor- 
tunity "  to  present  their  case  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
laws  of  the  State,  been  traversed.  The  record  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made,  bears  witness  to  the  contrary.  The  ques- 
tions which  the  Court  was  requested  to  answer  were  these,  in 
brief :  I.  Was  the  organization  of  the  Senate  and  House  on  the 
first  Wednesday  in  January  legal  ?  II.  Were  the  persons  who 
met  on  the  twelfth  of  January  competent  to  organize  a  Senate 
and  House  to  constitute  the  Fifty-ninth  Legislature  of  Maine, 
and  do  the  Senate  and  House  so  organized  form  the  legal  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  ?  III.  If  the  Senate  and  House,  organ- 
ized on  the  first  Wednesday  in  January,  were  not  legally 
organized,  are  those  bodies  conventions  of  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives elect  by  or  through  which  a  Senate  and  House 
may  or  must  be  organized — these  bodies  having  adjourned  from 
day  to  day  since  the  first  Wednesday  in  January  ? 

The  Court  was  convened  without  delay  at  Bangor,  and  on 
January  27th  made  answer.     The  opinion  begins  with  the  as- 
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sertion  that  not  even  by  implication  can  the  Court  admit  that 
the  questions  are  submitted  by  a  legally  organized  body,  but 
that  they  would  be  omitting  an  "  important  service "  if  they 
failed  to  state  the  reasons  which  compelled  them  to  decline  to 
entertain  the  statement  and  inquiries.  As  a  further  prelimi- 
nary remark,  the  Court  adds  that — 

"  When  different  bodies  of  men,  each  claiming  to  be  and  to  exercise  the  functions 
of  the  Legislative  Department  of  the  State,  appear,  and  each  assert  their  title 
to  be  regarded  as  the  law-givers  for  the  people,  it  is  the  obvious  duty  of  the 
Judicial  Department,  which  must  inevitably,  at  no  distant  day,  be  called  to  pass 
upon  the  validity  of  the  laws  that  may  be  enacted  by  the  respective  claimants  to 
legislative  authority,  to  inquire  and  ascertain  for  themselves,  with  or  without  the 
questions  presented  by  the  claimants,  which  of  those  bodies  lawfully  represent 
the  people  from  whom  they  derive  their  power.  There  can  be  but  one  lawful 
Legislature;  the  Court  must  know  for  itself  whose  enactments  it  will  recognize  as 
laws  of  binding  force,  whose  levies  of  taxes  it  will  enforce  when  brought  judi- 
cially before  it,  whose  choice  of  a  prosecuting  officer  before  the  Court  it  will  re- 
spect In  a  thousand  ways  it  becomes  essential  that  the  Court  should  forthwith 
ascertain  and  take  judicial  cognizance  of  the  question,  Which  is  the  true  Legis- 
lature?" 

The  statement  of  the  Fusion  case  was  mildly  characterized 
by  the  writer  as  "  not  ideal ;"  the  Court  passes  judgment  in  an 
authoritative  and  emphatic  way,  which  it  was  thought  best  not 
to  anticipate : 

41  We  are  bound  to  take  judicial  notice  of  the  doings  of  Executive  and  Legislative 
Departments  of  the  Government,  and,  when  called  upon  by  the  proper  authority, 
to  pass  upon  their  validity.  We  are  bound  to  take  judicial  notice  of  historical 
facts,  matters  of  public  notoriety  and  interest.  We  cannot  accept  a  statement 
which  asserts  as  facts  matters  that  are  in  conflict  with  the  record,  and  historical 
facts  that  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  disregard.  We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
the  Governor  and  Council  then  in  office  disregarded  the  opinion  of  this  Court, 
given  in  answer  to  the  Governor's  questions ;  that  they  omitted  to  revoke  the 
summonses  illegally  issued  to  men  who  did  not  appear  to  be  elected,  or  to  issue 
summonses  to  men  who  did  appear  to  be  elected.'1 

The  affirmation  is  reiterated  that  there  was  no  legal  organ- 
ization of  Senate  and  House  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  Jan- 
uary. 

A  very  important  assertion  of  the  opinion  has  regard  to  the 
unusual  method  of  organizing  the  so-called  Republican  Legis- 
lature, that  of  January  12th. 

"  Circumstances  may  exist  which  will  justify  and  render  legal  such  an  organi- 
zation of  the  Senate  and  such  an  organization  of  the  House.  We  think  such  or- 
ganizations would  be  justified  and  rendered  legal  by  the  existence  of  such  circum- 
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stances  as  are  recited  in  the  statement  of  facts  submitted  to  ns,  and  that  such 
organizations,  effected  under  such  circumstances,  would  constitute  a  legal  Legisla- 
ture, competent  to  perform  all  the  functions  constitutionally  belonging  to  that  de- 
partment of  our  Government.  Tumult  and  violence  are  not  requisites  to  the  due 
assertion  of  legal  rights.  They  should  be  avoided  whenever  it  is  possible  to  do 
so.  They  can  never  be  justified  except  in  cases  of  the  extremest  necessity.  Such 
peaceful  modes  of  organization  are  far  preferable  to  a  resort  to  violence.  No 
rights  should  be  lost  by  those  who  seasonably  assert  them  and  appeal  to  the  Con- 
stitutional tribunals,  instead  of  resorting  to  force." 

Next  in  order  is  the  decision  that  one  who  returns  his  certifi- 
cate of  election  to  the  proper  authorities  thereby  creates  a  va- 
cancy in  the  membership-elect,  and  cannot  be  compelled  to 
receive  again  the  certificate,  and  attend  as  a  member. 

"  The  language  of  the  Court  touching  the  power  of  the  houses  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  their  members  in  the  Constitutional  opinion  given  in  35  Maine,  363, 
applies  only  to  those  who,  without  vacating  their  seats,  absent  themselves  from 
the  sessions  of  the  body  to  which  they  were  elected.  It  would  be  alike  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  and  detrimental  to  public  policy  to  hold  that  a 
man  might  be  compelled  to  accept  an  office  of  such  a  character." 

The  legal  status  of  Mr.  Lamson,  assuming  to  be  President 
de  jure  of  the  Senate,  is  determined  by  the  succeeding  declara- 
tions of  the  Court  Of  the  twenty  votes  whereby  his  alleged 
authority  was  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Lamson,  eight  were  cast  by 
those  "  not  appearing  to  be  elected  by  the  official  returns  under 
the  Constitution  and  the  decision  of  the  Court."  The  Court 
declares  itself  bound  to  take  "judicial  notice  "  of  the  action  of 
the  Governor  and  Council.  In  agreement  with  the  decision  of 
the  executive  authorities,  the  bodies,  claiming  to  be  properly 
constituted  on  January  7th,  proceeded  to  admit  and  exclude 
men  "  upon  grounds  which  this  Court  declared,  in  their  answer 
to  Governor  Garcelon's  question,  to  be  untenable  and  illogical/* 
"It  cannot  be  successfully  claimed  that  there  was  ever  a  quo- 
rum in  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  undertook  to  or- 
ganize on  the  first  Wednesday  of  January,  without  counting 
men  who  could  only  appear  to  be  elected  because  the  late  Gov- 
ernor and  Council  pursued  modes  which  this  Court  declared  in 
their  answer  to  his  questions  to  be  unconstitutional,  illegal  and 
void." 

In  like  manner  the  Senate  organization  was  "  vitiated  "  by 
the  presence  of  those  illegally  certificated,  and  illegally  recog- 
nized by  the  presiding  officer  as  rightful  members. 

▼ol.  m.  18 
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The  Court  then  considers  the  question  whether  there  be  a 
legal  Legislature  in  existence  in  the  State.  As  a  "  matter  of 
history  ,f  the  Court  recites  the  fact  that  "  a  majority  of  persons 
who  appeared  to  be  elected  to  the  two  Houses,"  formed  an  or* 
ganization  on  the  12th  of  January,  who  refrained  until  then, 
"hoping  to  obtain  their  rights  in  some  way." 

"  They  were  forced  into  such  a  position  by  the  illegal  action 
of  the  minority  of  the  members,  whose  action  they  were  not 
obliged  to  submit  to,  and  which  they  could  in  no  other  reason- 
able manner  resist" 

It  was  objected  in  the  Fusion  statement  that  no  notice  of  the 
intended  organization  was  given  to  "  the  minority  or  non-at- 
tending members." 

To  this  the  Court  replies  :  "  The  minority  were  not  excluded. 
The  organization  was  made  in  a  public  manner.  The  minority 
were  at  the  time  claiming  to  be  and  are  still  claiming  to  be  the 
lawful  Legislature.  It  is  not  presumed  that  they  would  have 
abandoned  that  organization  at  that  time  had  notices  been 
given." 

Want  of  notice  does  not  invalidate  the  organization  of  Jan- 
uary 12th,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court  The  general  conclu- 
sion deserves  to  be  recorded  in  full : 

11  There  may  be  irregularities  in  the  manner  in  which  such  organizations  were 
formed,  but  the  voice  of  the  people  is  not  on  that  account  to  be  stifled,  nor  the 
true  Government  fail  to  be  maintained.  No  essential  defects  anywhere  exist,  but 
only  such  departures  from  ordinary  forms  as  circumstances  compelled.  History 
can  never  fail  to  disclose  the  vital  fact  that  the  organizations  of  January  twelfth 
were  formed  by  full  quorums  of  persons  appearing  by  the  records  and  returns  as 
the  only  elected  members  of  either  House.  It  cannot  be  that  such  a  construction 
must  be  given  to  the  Constitution  of  the  State  as  will  subvert  the  plain  and 
obvious  intention  of  its  framers  or  place  it  in  the  power  of  a  few  men  to  perpet- 
uate their  hold  upon  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  people  in  defiance  of  the  will  of 
voters  constitutionally  expressed  and  ascertained,  because  their  own  neglect  of 
duty  has  made  some  departure  from  direct  provisions  and  ordinary  forma 
inevitable. 

A  legally  organized  Legislature  being  now  in  existence  and  exercising  its  con- 
stitutional functions,  it  follows  that  no  convention  of  members-elect  of  either 
House  can  exist  which  can  be  treated  as  a  nucleus  for  another  organization.  Two 
governments  are  claiming  to  be  in  existence  as  valid  and  entitled  to  the  obedience 
of  the  people.  Both  cannot  rightfully  exist  at  the  same  time ;  but  one  govern- 
ment can  be  recognized  and  obeyed.  The  responsibility  and  solemn  duty  are  im- 
posed upon  us  to  determine  which  is  entitled  to  judicial  recognition.  We,  there- 
fore, after  due  deliberation  and  consideration  of  ail  the  matters  involved,  affirm 
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and  declare  our  Judgment  to  be  that  the  Senate,  whose  presiding  officer  1b  the 
Hon.  Joseph  A..  Locke,  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  whose  presiding  officer 
is  the  Hon.  George  E.  Weeks,  constitute  the  legal  Constitutional  Legislature  of  the 
State." 

The  full  significance  of  this  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
Justices  appears,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  has  held  that  the  State  Court  decisions,  touch- 
ing questions  which  concern  merely  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  a  State,  are  to  be  followed  by  the  Courts  of  the  United 
States.  The  Federal  Courts  have  not  claimed  the  power  to 
shield  and  legalize  a  State  government  which  the  Courts  of 
that  Commonwealth  have  disowned.  Rather  have  they  explic- 
itly denied  that  such  power  belonged  to  them.  The  legal  issue 
of  this  contest,  save  that  particular  judgments  may  be  rendered 
against  the  unlawful  exercise  of  assumed  powers  by  persons 
claiming  to  be  officers  of  the  State,  is  wrapped  up  in  the  vigor- 
ous sentences  of  the  opinions  which  have  been  cited.  The 
dissatisfied  cannot  claim  that  any  ambiguity  mars  the  expres- 
sion of  the  Court's  conclusions.  It  is  well  that,  if  so  be  the 
Bench  must  speak  on  political  questions,  its  words  be  clear  and 
strong.  The  reiterated  opinions  of  the  Court  are  bearing  their 
fruit  The  Fusion  quasi  Legislature  is  nominally  in  a  state  of 
adjournment — the  plan  being  to  re-assemble  the  members  in 
August.  Numbers  of  that  body  have  taken  their  places  in 
the  legal  Legislature,  and  the  fabric  of  government  which 
stood  in  sight  of  the  people  for  a  few  days  presents  now  only 
the  semblance  of  strength.  The  contest  has  ended  without 
the  shedding  of  blood,  and  the  government  now  recognized  is 
**  thrice  armed  "  by  the  decisions  of  the  Court.  On  the  seven- 
teenth of  December  were  issued  the  illegal  certificates ;  on  the 
seventeenth  of  January  there  was  inaugurated  a  Governor 
whose  commission  came  in  part  from  men  wrongfully  excluded 
by  the  nature  of  the  certificates  so  granted.  The  ten  days 
from  the  first  Wednesday  in  January  were  so  crowded  with 
exciting  incidents  as  to  seem  strangely  brief,  but  they  served 
to  mark  the  duration  of  a  pretended  government  which  would 
not  recognize  the  fact  that  it  had  established  itself  illegally. 

The  serio-comic  aspect  of  some  features  of  these  latter  days 
of  the  struggle  could  not  escape  the  vision  of  those  who  stood 
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somewhat  apart  from  the  strife,  nor  is  it  improbable  that  the 
participants  themselves  had  a  consciousness  that  a  parenthesis 
of  "  laughter  "  would  appear  in  the  report  which  history  would 
make  to  the  generations  to  come.     The  annalist  "on  pleasure 
bent"  will  recall  the  "triangular  bits  of  papers11  said  to  have 
been  attached  to'  houses  in  Augusta  which  were  doomed  to 
destruction ;  the  open-air  session  of  the  Fusionist  Legislature, 
whereat  the  street  Arabs  enacted  the  part  of  "statesmen,"  and 
cheerfully  seconded  all  motions ;  the  presence  in  the  city,  un- 
known to  the  careless  multitude,  of  an  inaugural  address,  pre* 
pared  by  a  "Governor"  in  an  early  stage  of  development, 
which  was  delivered  in  the  brief  hours  of  his  alleged  ruler- 
ship,  and  which  was  careful  to  make  mention  of  the  guidance 
of  Providence,  as  evidenced  in  part  by  the  illegal  election 
which  he  had  delayed  not  to  accept ;  the  concealment  of  the 
great  seal  of  the  State,  as  if  the  metal  were  greater  than  the 
people,  and  its  absence  an  absolute  bar  to  the  execution  of 
their  will;  the  proclamation  by  the  claimant  to  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  State,  who  termed  the  transactions,  by  which  a 
legal  government  was  established,  "  another  leaf  in  the  history 
of  the  warfare  of  wealth  against  labor,"  which  would  presently 
compel  the  people  to  "purify  and  regenerate  their  free  institu- 
tions by  a  baptism  of  blood ;"  and  the  two  orders  to  General 
Chamberlain  from  the  two  assumed  Governors  inviting  him  to 
abandon  a  trust,  which  they  well  knew  he  would  not  surrender 
save  to  a  lawful  Commander-in-chief.     A  larger  sense  of  humor 
might  have  saved  the  flitting  occupants  of   baseless  official 
positions  from  the  record  which  will  suggest  the  absurdities  of 
their  attempt  at  playing  "office-holding,"  as  one  of  them  char- 
acterized their  doings.     The  graver  features  of  these  essays  of 
theirs  to  possess  what  was  another's  have  a  vitality  of  their 
own,  and  will  be  distinct  when  the  minor  details  of  the  brief 
travesty  on  governing  are  forgotten. 

The  facile  descent  of  those  who  devised  and  executed  the 
scheme  to  subvert  the  rule  of  the  people,  has  been  referred  to 
a  beginning  with  the  simple  determination  to  make  capital  out 
of  charges  of  fraud  in  the  election.  Following  the  law  of  the 
least  effort,  the  actors  readily  passed  to  the  lower  levels  of  the 
counting-out  process.     That  is,  it  is  claimed  that  the  partici- 
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pants  were  ultimately  worse  than  they  meant  to  be.  It  is  not 
given  to  mortals  to  enter  into  the  conseionsness  of  their  fellows, 
and  this  suggestion  is  chiefly  important  as  indicating  the  pop- 
ular feeling  that  no  large  group  of  party  men  could  have  delib- 
erately planned  what  is  worthy  of  being  characterized  as  a 
political  atrocity.  That  a  few  were  capable  of  such  an  act 
there  was  no  doubt  Having  failed  to  resist  the  beginnings, 
men  found  themselves  committed  to  a  scheme  which  now  has 
been  defeated.  Party  necessity  brought  them  first  into  the 
border  lands  of  political  iniquity,  and  the  boundary  was  crossed 
before  they  were  aware. 

Thackeray  suggests  that  "  government  by  a  steam  autocrat " 
might  be  a  useful  form  of  administration.  Swift  and  inflex- 
ible undoubtedly  would  be  the  characteristics  of  this  execu- 
tive. The  fuller  expression  of  the  scheme,  however,  would 
involve  "motor"  judges,  juries  made  unanimous  by  elec- 
tricity, and  a  sort  of  telephonic  militia  who  could  "  strike 
terror  "  at  long  range,  and  execute  tactics  with  awful  sudden- 
ness. But  all  this  would  swell  the  tax  list,  and  make  the 
national  debt  a  larger  blessing.  The  early  adoption  of  the  sys- 
tem is  a  matter  of  grave  uncertainty.  If  this  conceit  of  the 
English  humorist  suggest  the  alertness  and  firmness  which  our 
government,  State  as  well  as  national,  must  exhibit,  the  sagacity 
of  the  unsmiling  essayist  will  have  been  indicated  afresh.  The 
New  England  mind  so  long  has  clung  to  the  belief  in  its  polit- 
ical "  perseverance,"  that  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  our  people 
that  a  ** fall  from  grace"  in  matters  of  government  is  a  possi- 
bility. We  have  counted  ourselves  "peculiar  people"  of  the 
country.  The  "  Gentiles  "  of  the  South,  or  of  nearer  localities, 
may  abuse  the  elective  system,  count  votes  by  an  inverse  ratio, 
" intimidate,"  make  the  primary  conventions  mere  "annexes" 
to  the  headquarters  of  political  chiefs  (who  wear  the  classic 
name  of  "  Boss  ") ;  and  play  tricks  before  high  heaven  that  de- 
press and  repel  honorable  men.  But  New  England,  with  its 
"ancestral  fame,"  is  to  be  exempt  from  the  depravity  that 
stains  the  record  of  parties  beyond  its  borders.  The  sober 
study  of  the  transactions  in  Maine  must  teach  even  the  most 
unwilling  son  of  New  England  that  no  political  organization  is 
free  from  bad  men;  that  election  frauds  are  possible  in  the 
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land  which  bears  historic  monuments  of  high  fame  and  cher- 
ishes the  memory  of  noble  men  ;  that  revolution  may  be  advo- 
cated, planned,  attempted,  in  regions  remote  from  the  great 
centers,  and  by  men  bred  to  quiet  pursuits;  that  on  the  original 
soil  of  Massachusetts  may  be  essayed  schemes  to  invalidate  the 
express  will  of  the  people,  to  overturn  a  State  government 
legalized  by  the  decisions  of  the  highest  court ;  and  to  under- 
mine the  fabric  of  the  Republic.  The  most  complacent  op- 
timist must  now  allow  that  New  England's  safety  lies  not  in 
the  frequent  allusion  to  those  passages  in  its  history  which  are 
resplendent  with  the  fearless  and  notable  doings  of  the  fathera 
It  is  but  a  vain  thing  to  speak  with  sweet  and  honorable  de- 
light of  the  places  and  the  men  that  make  our  annals  luminous, 
if  so  be  the  political  life  that  now  is  illustrates  the  baser  ele- 
ments of  governmental  history.  The  security  of  governments 
rests  in  an  important  sense  on  the  quick  discernment  of  ap- 
proaching corruption  and  violence,  and  the  immovable  purpose 
to  resist  these  assailants  of  the  country's  integrity.  The  Maine 
contest  will  be  worth  all  the  anxiety  and  labor  and  devotion  it 
has  called  forth,  if  the  State  and  New  England,  and  the  coun- 
try, are  thereby  moved  to  take  heed  lest  they  fall 

Politicians  are  fond  of  half  truths.  They  may  be  content 
with  the  partial  statement  of  the  merits  of  this  case.  To  say 
that  a  certain  party  or  coalition  was  guilty  of  this  offense,  and 
to  exhibit  that  body  as  an  "  awful  example  "  quite  satisfies  the 
man  who  is  bent  solely  on  gathering  votes  for  his  side.  The 
larger  truth  is,  that  all  parties  are  exposed  to  a  like  temptation, 
and  may  succumb.  The  danger  is,  that  the  bad  element  may 
get  the  upper  hand.  The  Maine  developments  teach  an  object 
lesson,  which  the  country  had  best  mark  and  inwardly  digest, 
namely — that  depravity  has  not  forsaken  the  realm  of  politics, 
and  that  the  strongest  and  most  honorable  association  of  voters 
must  needs  keep  clear  and  prominent  the  principles  of  self- 
restraint,  patience,  watchfulness,  and  whatsoever  is  pure  and  of 
good  report,  and  that  the  ultimate  ground  of  safety  is  the  in- 
dwelling of  that  righteousness,  which  will  save  men  and  States 
from  lust  and  lawlessness. 
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Abticlb  VL— NOTICES  OP  NEW  BOOKS. 

THEOLOGICAL  AND   PHILOSOPHICAL. 

Tariff  of  the  Apostolic  Pknitbntiaby.* — The  Penitentiary 
at  Rome  is  one  of  the  bureaus  from  which  bulls,  graces,  dispensa- 
tions, and  the  like  are  sent  forth.  It  has  been,  since  the  reign  of 
Clement  V.,  under  the  charge  of  an  ecclesiastic  styled  the 
u  Grand  Penitentiary."  In  the  tract  before  us,  Pastor  Dupin  de 
Saint-Andr6  has  reprinted  from  an  old  copy  which  he  discovered 
in  the  library  at  Tours,  and  which  bears  the  date  of  1520,  a  price- 
list,  assigning  the  tax  to  be  assessed  in  return  for  the  granting  of 
absolution  for  every  variety  of  offences,  and  for  dispensation  from 
church  laws.  This  publication  which,  as  may  readily  be  supposed, 
was  extremely  unwelcome  to  partisans  of  the  Papacy,  was  at- 
tacked in  various  French  journals  and  its  genuineness  was  denied. 
In  the  second  edition  of  his  pamphlet,  M.  De  Saint- Andr6  has 
triumphantly  vindicated  the  authenticity  of  this  remarkable  mon- 
ument of  ecclesiastical  abuses,  by  showing  that  his  critics  have 
discharged  their  musketry  against  other  publications  which  they 
have  wrongly  confounded  with  this.  The  tax-list  which  he  un- 
earthed in  the  Tours  Library  was  issued  under  the  auspices  of 
Popes  John  XXII.  and  Leo  X.  M.  De  Saint-Andr6  has  furnished 
a  carefully  prepared  catalogue  of  the  various  editions  through 
which  it  has  passed.  He  has,  also,  added  a  brief  but  scholarly 
account  of  the  way  in  which,  in  the  middle  ages,  among  the  Ger- 
manic nations,  the  custom  was  introduced  of  commuting  canonical 
penances  into  pecuniary  mulcts.  The  church  first  resisted  this 
innovation,  then  acquiesced  in  it,  and  finally  took  it  under  its  pat- 
ronage. The  old  Germanic  law  furnished  the  example  for  this 
species  of  pecuniary  compensation  for  crimes  and  offences,  and  it 
established  itself  in  the  administration  of  church  discipline.  Per- 
rone  and  other  theologians,  have  said  that  money  was  given,  not 
as  the  price,  but  as  the  condition,  of  absolution.  "  With  just  as 
much  reason,"  replies  Hase,  one  could  say  :  '  I  have  bought  a  pig, 
not  for  a  price,  but  on  the  condition  of  my  paying  for  it  ten  dol- 
lars.' "    The  pages  of  this  little  pamphlet  set  forth  the  exact  sum 

« 

*  Taax$  de  la  Ptmtencerie  Apostolique,  <Taprh  V Edition  ptMiie  d  Pari*  en  1520, 
etc    Par  A.  Dupin  db  Saist  AxdbA.    2*  ed.    Paris :  G.  Pischbacker,  1879. 
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which  it  cost  to  procure  absolution  for  an  act  of  theft,  homicide, 
fornication,  for  marrying  within  forbidden  degrees  of  consan- 
guinity, and  for  a  variety  of  other  sins.  The  disposition  to  cover 
up  these  old  abuses,  which  had  so  great  an  influence  in  producing 
the  Protestant  movement,  is  natural  on  the  part  of  Papists  at  the 
present  day ;  but  they  cannot  be  allowed  to  subvert  the  truth  of 
history.  This  modest  publication  of  M.  De  Saint  Andre  is  an  in- 
teresting contribution  as  aiding  us  to  conceive  vividly  the  state  of 
things  which  existed  in  the  age  of  Luther,  and  which  called  out 
his  vehement  remonstrances. 

Pbbsident  Stubtevant  on  Sects.* — The  churches  have  reason 
for  gratitude  to  President  Sturtevant  for  faithful  and  efficient  ser- 
vice for  religion  and  education  during  a  long  life  now  drawing 
towards  its  close  in  an  honored  old  age.  He  has  never  been  want- 
ing in  vigorous  and  manly  defence  of  truth  and  righteousness  and 
earnest  effort  for  the  reform  of  abuses  and  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tian civilization.  In  reading  the  present  volume,  even  those  who 
do  not  agree  with  him  will  be  interested  in  his  Christian  fidelity 
and  earnestness,  his  candor  and  kindliness  of  spirit,  and  will  find 
it  suggestive  of  thought,  stimulating  to  investigation,  and  pre- 
senting a  problem  which,  whether  he  solves  it  or  not,  demands 
profound  and  prayerful  consideration. 

Dr.  S.  holds  that  the  germ  of  the  division  of  the  church  into 
sects  is  the  doctrine  that  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  put 
into  the  guardianship  of  the  organized  church,  which  holds  the 
power  of  the  keys  to  admit  to  or  exclude  from  the  sacraments. 
On  the  contrary  he  holds  that  the  church  is  identical  with 
the  kingdom  of  Christ;  that  its  only  visible  organization  is  in 
in  local  churches;  that  these  churches  exist  only  for  mutual  edifi- 
cation and  co5peration  of  the  members  in  the  worship  of  God  and 
in  all  Christian  work ;  and  that  discipline  is  mainly  of  counsel, 
admonition,  and  other  endeavors  to  bring  one  who  goes  astray  to 
repentance.  He  insists,  however,  that  while  churches  are  to  com- 
prise all  true  Christians,  it  must  not  include  any  whose  doctrine 
and  conduct  show  that  they  reject  Christ.  His  defense  of  his  po- 
sition is  largely  historical,  comprising  a  cursory  examination  of 
the  apostolic  church,  and  the  incoming  or  retention  of  errors  in 

*  The  Keys  of  Sect:  or,  The  Church  of  the  New  Testament  compared  with  the 
Sects  of  modern  Christendom.  By  Julian  M.  Stubtbvant,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Ex-Pree- 
ident  of  Illinois  College.  Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard.  New  York :  Charles  T.  Dil- 
lingham.   1880.    pp.  rl  and  413.    For  sale  by  £.  P.  Judd,  New  Haven. 
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the  patristic  and  Mediaeval  churches,  in  the  Reformation,  and  the 
churches  of  modern  Christendom. 

Our  first  impression  in  reading  the  book  was  that  in  striking  at 
the  sects  the  author  struck  at  all  church  organization.  But  after- 
wards the  question  forced  itself  on  us  whether,  if  every  church 
most  exclude  all  whom  it  believes  not  to  be  followers  of  Christ, 
the  attempt  to  determine  what  doctrines  and  practices  are  consist- 
ent with  true  Christian  character  will  not  lead  anew  to  sectarian 
divisions. 

The  scope  of  the  book  is  to  direct  attention  to  the  failure  to 
attain  unity  by  broadening  and  consolidating  the  organization, 
and  to  the  as  yet  unappreciated  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ever 
present  in  the  churches  and  of  the  faith  and  love  and  light  which 
come  from  Him,  to  give  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bonds  of 
peace.     Congregational  churches  aim  to  reduce  organization  to  a 
minimum,  to  carry  liberty  of  conscience  to  its  true  limit,  to  pre- 
sent an  open  fellowship  to  all  Christ's  true  disciples,  to  depend  on 
the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  and  so  put  away  the  pettiness,  and  narrow- 
Dees,  and  bitterness  of  sect.    This  is  the  principal,  if  not  the  only 
reason,  which  justifies  the  existence  of  the  Congregational  distinct 
from  the  other  reformed  churches.     And  in  considering  the  grave 
problems  which  are  urgent  at  this  day,  and  to  which  this  volume 
calls  attention,  we  are  confident  that  our  strength  and  hope  lie  in 
a  more  thorough  dependence  on  the  Spirit  of  God  which  dwells 
with  his  churches  through  all  generations,  and  on  the  influences 
of  faith  and  love  and  Christian  consecration,  rather  than  in  turn- 
ing back  to  endeavors  to  broaden  and  consolidate  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  churches.    The  chief  end  for  which  a  church  exists  is 
not  to  preserve  its  own  purity  of  faith  and  life.    A  church  or  body 
of  churches  chiefly  concerned  for  the  preservation  of  its  own  purity, 
like  an  invalid  whose  chief  object  in  living  is  to  preserve  a  tolera- 
ble degree  of  health,  is  already  sickly,  feeble,  and  failing.    Purity 
of  doctrine  and  life  are  best  preserved  by  absorbing  energy  in 
saving  men  from  sin. 

The  Bible  Doctrine  of  Man.* — In  the  first  lecture  the  author 
discusses  the  account  of  man's  origin  in  Genesis,  with  particular 
reference  to  Biblical  Psychology.     In  the  second,  he  investigates 

*  The  Bible  Doctrine  of  Man :  The  Seventh  Series  of  the  Cunningham  Lectures. 
By  Job*  Laidlaw,  M.  A.,  Minister  of  Free  West  Church,  Aberdeen.  Edinburgh : 
T.  k  T.  Clark.  A  special  edition  for  use  in  this  country,  imported  by  Scribner 
A  WeKord  of  New  York  city.    8vo.,  pp.  397.    Price  $4.20. 
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the  significance  of  the  words  translated  Body,  Soul,  and  Spirit, 
in  the  biblical  usage;  also  the  significance  of  the  words  heart 
md  flesh.  The  author  examines  the  more  important  of  recent 
contributions  to  the  discussion  of  Biblical  Psychology,  and  rejects 
the  theory  that  it  is  founded  on  the  Greek  trichotomy  of  Body, 
Soul,  and  Spirit — "  Ruach  (pneurna)  and  nephesh  (psyche)  de- 
note the  whole  inner  life  or  hyperphysical  nature  in  man,  and  are 
freely  interchanged  throughout  the  Old  Testament  and  the  first 
part  of  the  New."  In  their  primary  meaning,  "  spirit  is  life  as 
coming  from  God ;  soul  is  life  as  constituted  in  the  man."  "  This 
distinction  gives  color  and  propriety  to  their  usage  all  along." 
"  Their  use  up  to  this  point  cannot  be  held  as  giving  us  a  philo- 
sophical analysis  of  human  nature  within  the  biblical  writings.  .  . 
The  purpose  is  only  to  present  the  one  indivisible  thinking  and 
feeling  man  in  diverse  aspects,  as  these  terms  originally  expressed 
man's  life  viewed  from  two  different  points.  Between  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Old  Testament  writings  and  those  of  the  New,  a 
use  of  pneuma  and  psyche  sprang  up  under  the  Alexandrian  influ- 
ence, which  led  some  of  the  apocryphal  writers  and  the  seventy 
to  suggest  a  philosophical  analysis  of  man's  nature — a  trichotomy 
corresponding  to  that  of  Plato,  although  not  identical  with  it." 
The  use  of  these  terms  in  the  Gospels  and  by  the  original  Apos- 
tles, was,  as  in  the  Old  Testament,  natural  and  real  as  opposed  to 
analytical  and  philosophical.  Paul  adopted  the  trichotomy  of 
the  Greek  and  Gr»co-Jewish  schools,  but  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
deeming the  Old  Testament  terms  out  of  their  hands  for  a  new 
purpose.  The  trichotomy  of  the  Platonising  schools  was  intended 
to  account  for  the  subjugation  of  what  is  best  in  man  to  what  is 
worst  by  assuming  in  his  constitution  a  physical  element  essen- 
tially opposed  to  the  divine.  In  the  terms  of  the  trichotomy,  as 
derived  from  the  Old  Testament  and  used  by  Paul,  there  is  no 
such  taint.  He  uses  them,  rather,  to  express  under  the  power  of 
a  new  revelation  the  way  of  man's  recovery.  He  substitutes 
nviviia  and  its  adjectives  for  the  Platonic  vovs,  because  it  is  the 
Spirit  of  God  who  originates  and  sustains  in  man  the  new  life. 
"  Pneuma  and  psyche  and  their  derivatives,  thus  assume  under 
the  influence  of  New  Testament  theology  a  new  and  enlarged 

significance Besides  denoting   the  inner  life  in  general 

with  corresponding  difference  of  emphasis,  they  denote  a  moral 
and  spiritual  distinction.  The  psychical  man  is  man  as  nature  now 
constitutes  him,  and  as  sin  has  infected  him.     The  spiritual  man 
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is  man  as  grace  has  reconstituted  him,  and  as  God's  Spirit  dwells 
in  him."  (pp.  68-74.)  From  this  point  of  view  the  author  dis- 
cusses in  the  four  following  lectures  the  biblical  doctrines  of  the 
divine  image  and  man's  primitive  state ;  of  man's  nature  under 
sin  and  death ;  of  the  Psychology  of  the  new  life ;  of  man's 
nature  in  its  bearings  on  a  future  life.  An  Appendix  of  130  pages 
contains  notes  and  two  indexes.     The  work  is  able  and  valuable. 

Thk  Passion  and  Resurrection  of  our  Lord.* — In  addition 
to  bis  professorship  Prof.  Steinmeyer  held  for  many  years  the  po- 
sition of  preacher  to  the  university,  which  he  resigned  a  few  years 
ago  on  account  of  the  claims  of  his  professorship.  The  volume 
before  us  was  primarily  directed  against  the  destructive  tendencies 
of  the  writings  of  Strauss,  who,  as  the  author  says,  in  the  preface 
to  this  English  Translation,  has,  in  his  last  work,  "  The  Old  Faith 
and  the  New,"  "  won  a  right  to  the  thanks  of  the  church  that  he 
made  an  end  of  all  half-way  positions  and  gave  all  concealment 
the  coup-de-grace;  that  he  showed  by  word  and  work  the  goal 
which  every  one  who  follows  in  his  steps  reaches  and  must  inevi- 
tably reach."  The  author  holds  strongly  to  the  atoning  signifi- 
cance and  sacrificial  character  of  Christ's  Passion.  He  says, 
u  When  preaching  can  no  longer  speak  of  the  sacrificial  death  of 
Christ,  it  becomes  not  merely  vain,  it  becomes  altogether  null  and 
roid :  and  the  office,  of  which  this  is  the  central  theme,  loses  not 
only  its  ration  (P&rey  but  all  and  every  possibility  of  continuing 
in  operation."  His  spirit  is  evangelical.  Of  the  Socinian  theory  of 
Christ's  death  he  says, <c  This  theory  harmonizes  with  the  scrip- 
tares  as  little  as  it  does  justice  to  the  craving  of  the  pious  heart, 
which  can  rest  content  only  with  the  confession, 

11  All  our  Bins,  Lord,  thou  didst  bear, 
Else  had  we  sunk  to  despair." 

His  testimony  is  that  on  this  subject  the  majority  of  modern  wri- 
ters have  turned  again  to  the  traditional  view  and  profess  to  find 
in  it  the  only  possible  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  work  consists  of  two  parts :  the  History  of  Christ's  Pas- 
sion, which,  after  an  elaborate  introduction,  treats  of  "  Jesus  in 

*  The  History  of  the  Passion  and  Resurrection  of  ow  Lord  considered  in  the  light 
of  modern  criticism.  By  Dr.  F.  L.  Steikmetbb,  Professor  of  Theology  in  Berlin. 
New  edition  specially  revised  for  English  readers.  Translated  by  Rev.  Thomas 
Orevar,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  Alexander  Ousin,  M.A.  Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark. 
1879.  Special  edition  for  use  in  this  country  imported  by  Scribner  ft  Welford,  of 
New  York.    8vo,  pp.  lii  and  398.     Price  $3.00. 
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Gethsemane,"  "  The  Sufferings  of  Jesus,"  and,  "  the  Death  of 
Jesus.9'  The  second  part  is  the  History  of  the  Resurrection  and 
of  the  several  manifestations  of  Jesus  after  it.  The  treatment 
is  learned  and  vigorous,  both  in  suggestion  and  instruction,  and 
evangelical  in  doctrine  and  spirit. 

Endless  Punishment.* — This  is  not  designed  to  be  an  his- 
torical study  of  the  modes  of  presenting  and  defending  the  doctrine 
in  different  periods.  Its  design  is  polemic,  and  that  not  in  the 
way  of  argument  against  the  doctrine,  but  in  the  way  of  throw- 
ing opprobrium  on  it  It  is  a  selection  out  of  the  whole  range  of 
Christian  writings  in  prose  and  poetry  of  the  grossest,  harshest, 
and  most  ill-considered  representations  of  the  doctrine.  Of  the 
twenty-eight  authors  cited,  President  Dwight  is  the  only  one 
who,  in  the  passages  quoted,  treats  the  subject  with  Christian 
tenderness ;  and  the  author  makes  the  impression  that  these  pas- 
sages from  Dr.  Dwight  are  the  only  ones  in  which  the  snbject  is 
so  treated  in  all  the  Christian  literature  of  past  generations. 
From  him  he  quotes  the  following :  "  There  are,  I  know,  persons 
who  speak  concerning  it  with  an  air  of  cool  self-complacency,  as 
being  in  their  view  easy  of  investigation  and  free  from  embarrass- 
ment. I  am  inclined,  perhaps  uncharitably,  to  give  them  little 
credit  for  candor,  clearness  of  intellect,  or  soundness  of  character, 
and  greatly  doubt  whether  the  doctrine  has  been  investigated  by 
them  either  to  such  an  extent  or  with  such  a  spirit  as  might  fur- 
nish them  with  just  views  of  its  nature."  "  They  discourse  of  it 
in  the  phraseology,  the  style,  and  the  utterance  belonging  to  vehe- 
ment eloquence,  such  as  we  often  find  attached  to  a  strain  of  pow- 
erful invective  and  vigorous  controversy,  .  .  and  terminate 
in  awakening  mere  horror  concerning  the  subject,  and  mere  dis- 
gust at  the  preacher.  .  .  Were  such  preachers  to  remember 
that  at  this  very  time  they  may  be  pronouncing  the  doom  of  their 
own  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  wives,  children,  and  even  of  them- 
selves,  I  cannot  but  believe  that  their  modes  of  address  would  be 
essentially  changed,  .  .  .  and  would  become  deeply  humble, 
solemn,  and  affectionate." 

He  also  quotes  from  Dr.  Dwight  the  following  :  "  God  may 

punish  sin  as  long  as  it  exists,  and  it  may  exist  forever.     He  who 

sins  through  this  life,  may  evidently  sin  through  another  such 

period,  and  another  and  another  without  end.     That  while  we 

*  Endless  punishment  in  the  very  words  of  its  Advocates :  by  Thomas  J.  Sawyer 
S.T.D.    Boston.    Universalist  Publishing  House,  1880.  pp.  iv.  and  319. 
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continue  to  sin,  God  may  justly  punish  us,  if  he  can  justly  punish 
at  all,  ia  equally  evident.  No  reason  can  be  given  why  sin  may 
may  not  be  punished  at  any  future  time  with  as  much  justice  and 
propriety  as  at  present.  That  it  may  justly  be  punished  at  the 
present  time  cannot  be  denied,  any  more  than  that  it  is  in  fact 
punished." 

In  a  brief  appendix  the  author  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  gross 
and  harsh  passages  which  he  has  cited  do  not  represent  the  modes 
of  thought  and  expression  current  at  the  present  day.  Argument 
against  a  doctrine  should  be  directed  against  it  in  the  form  in 
which  it  is  now  held  by  its  advocates.  It  is  a  waste  of  strength 
to  assault  abandoned  positions.  On  the  whole,  this  book  seems 
to  subserve  no  useful  purpose  that  justifies  its  existence. 

Mozlky's  Parochial  and  Occasional  Sermons.* — Some  of 
the  discourses  in  this  volume  were  delivered  before  Dr.  Mozley 
had  a  parish,  and  others  were  addressed  to  a  village  congrega- 
tion. They  are  brief,  and  in  plain  language.  Yet  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  his  university  sermons,  and  his  elaborate  treatises 
in  theology,  will  recognize  leading  thoughts  which  these  works 
present  in  a  profounder  form  of  discussion,  and  with  learned  illus- 
tration. The  volume  shows  how  solid  instruction,  with  no  tinsel 
rhetoric,  can  lucidly,  and  yet  in  an  animated  style,  and  with 
brevity,  be  presented  to  people  of  ordinary  intelligence.  These 
sermons  are  at  once  thoughtful  and  devout. 

Hand-book  of  thb  Life  of  Christ.! — This  is  one  of  a  series  of 
Hand-books  for  Bible  classes  prepared  under  the  supervision  of 
Rev.  Marcus  Dods,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Alexander  White,  M. A.  This 
volume  contains  the  entire  life  of  Christ  in  six  chapters.  An 
analysis,  directing  attention  to  the  prominent  points,  is  prefixed 
to  each  chapter.  At  the  end  are  thirteen  pages  of  brief  notes  for 
teachers  and  suggestive  questions  for  scholars.  It  seems  to  be 
well  fitted  for  its  purpose. 

President  McCosh's  Treatise  on  the  Emotions^  is  an  at- 
tempt to  supply  a  want  which  is  generally  felt  and  acknowledged. 

*  Sermons  Parochial  and  Occasional.  By  J.  B.  Mozley,  D.D.,  late  Canon  of 
Christ  Church,  Regius  Professor  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  New  York:  B.  P. 
Button  ft  Co..  1819.    For  sale  by  E.  P.  Judd,  New  Haven. 

|  The  Life  of  Christ :  by  Rev.  Jambs  Stalker,  M.  A.  Edinburgh :  T.  ft  T.  Clark. 
New  York :  Seribner  ft  Welford.    pp.  151.    Price  60  cents. 

t  The  Emotions.  By  James  MoCosh,  D.D.,  LL.D.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.    1880.    For  sale  by  B.  P.  Judd,  New  Haven. 
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Indeed  with  the  exception  of  Dugald  Stewart's  well  known  trea- 
tise on  the  Active  and  Moral  Powers,  and  Professor  Upham's 
volume  on  the  Sensibilities,  our  English  Philosophical  Literature 
is  greatly  deficient  if  it  is  not  positively  barren  of  full  and  formal 
treatises  upon  this  most  important  subject.  We  regret  that  Dr. 
McCosh  has  been  content  to  write  upon  a  theme  so  inviting  and 
so  little  appropriated,  in  a  popular  rather  than  a  philosophical 
manner.  Not  that  he  does  not  give  evidence  on  every  page  of 
his  abundant  reading  and  his  facile  and  acute  discrimination,  but 
he  has  obviously  chosen  to  treat  his  theme  in  a  more  free  and  easy 
style  than  he  has  been  wont  to  use  in  his  more  elaborate  treatises. 
Many  readers  will  find  that  this  work  satisfies  their  wants,  and  all 
will  find  it  instructive  and  interesting.  The  recognition  of  the 
physiological  conditions  of  all  the  emotions  and  of  their  appropiate 
bodily  manifestations,  add  greatly  to  the  interest  and  value  of 
the  volume,  although  the  treatment  of  this  now  much  vexed  sub- 
ject is  fitted  to  raise  more  questions  than  it  answers. 

Dr.  McCosh's  Works.* — The  new  issue,  in  five  handsome 
octavo  volumes,  of  the  principal  works  of  our  much  esteemed 
fellow  countryman,  President  McCosh,  will  be  welcomed  by  all 
his  friends  as  an  evidence  of  his  well  earned  popularity,  and  of 
the  interest  in  the  discussion  of  fundamental  questions  in  philoso- 
phy which  prevails  in  this  country.  His  history  of  the  Scottish 
Philosophy  is  an  admirable  contribution  to  what  is  greatly  needed, 
viz :  an  extended  and  minute  history  of  Philosophy  among  the 
English-speaking  races.  We  congratulate  the  author  and  the 
publishers  on  the  issue  of  this  handsome  series. 

*  The  Method  of  Divine  Government,  Physical  and  Moral.  By  James  MoCosh, 
LL.D.,  President  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton.  New  York :  Robert 
Carter  ft  Brothers.    1880.    For  sale  by  E.  P.  Juddt  New  Haven. 

Typical  Forma  and  Special  Ends  in  Creation.  By  Rev!  James  MoCosh,  LL.D., 
President  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  and  George  Dickie,  A.M., 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  Queen's  University  in  Ireland,  etc,  etc 
New  York :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.     1880. 

The  Intuitions  of  the  Mind  Inductively  Investigated.  By  Rev.  Jambs  McCosh. 
LL.D.,  President,  etc,  etc.  Third  Edition.  Revised.  New  York:  Robert  Carter 
&  Brothers.     1880. 

An  Examination  of  Mr.  J.  S.  MiWs  Philosophy;  Defence  of  fundamental  Truth. 
By  James  MoCosh,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton. 
Second  Edition  with  additions.    New  York :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.     1880. 

The  Scottish  Philosophy,  Biographical,  Expository,  Critical.  From  Hutchison  to 
Hamilton.  By  James  MoCosh,  LLD.,  DP.,  President  etc.,  etc  New  York: 
Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.     1 880. 
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Dr.  Maudslby's  Pathology  of  the  Mind*  is  strong  in  facts 
and  illustrations,  drawn  from  his  large  experience  and  abundant 
reading.  His  philosophy  is  either  so  grossly  materialistic  or  so 
indefinitely  cerebral  that  we  are  not  disturbed,  even  though  it  is 
offensively  obtruded  upon  our  attention.  Moreover,  it  is  so  dog- 
matically assumed  that  it  awakens  little  antagonism  of  feeling  in 
a  reader  who  is  accustomed  to  the  ways  of  writers  of  his  school 
As  a  repository  of  a  multitude  of  important  facts  bearing  on  the 
diseased  and  abnormal  condition  of  man,  it  cannot  be  too  highly 
commended. 

Dr.  Laurens  P.  Hickok's  System  of  Moral  Science!  has 
been  too  long  before  the  public  and  too  generally  used  to  need 
to  be  characterized  or  commended.  It  stands  prominent  among 
the  many  manuals  which  we  have,  as  distinguished  by  the  sound- 
ness of  its  principles,  the  comprehensiveness  and  force  of  its  treat- 
ment, the  clearness  of  its  style  and  the  fervid  and  earnest  elo- 
quence of  its  spirit. 

The  revised  edition  is  greatly  superior  to  all  preceding  editions 
in  its  typography,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  has 
been  thoroughly  wrought  over,  and  enriched  and  strengthened  by 
the  energetic  and  fertile  mind  of  President  Seelye. 

Mr.  Malcolm  Guthrie's  Critical  Essay  upon  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer's  Theory  of  Evolution,^  is  a  singularly  unpretending 
jet  thorough  examination  of  the  philosophical  soundness  and  log- 
ical coherence  of  the  fundamental  and  distinctive  positions  of  his 
system.  It  is  cool  and  dry,  candid  and  convincing.  The  writer  is 
singularly  earnest  and  yet  singularly  unimpassioned.  Not  a  move- 
ment of  feeling  seems  to  animate  his  intellectual  activities,  nor 
a  ripple  of  hnmor  to  enliven  his  diction.  No  elucidation  of  a  knotty 
point  in  law  was  ever  more  dry.     No  argument  before  a  bench  of 

*  The  Pathology  of  Mind.  Being  the  third  edition  of  the  second  part  of  "  The 
Physiology  and  Pathology  of  Mind,"  recast,  enlarged,  and  rewritten.  By  HeKbt 
Maumlbt,  M.D.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  ft  Co.     1880. 

f  A  System  of  Moral  Science.  By  Laurens  P.  Hiokok,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Revised 
with  the  cooperation  of  Julius  H.  Seelye,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Amherst 
College.    Boston:  Gum  ft  Heath.     1880.    For  sale  by  E.  P.  Judd,  New  Haven. 

\  Of  Mr.  Spencer's  Formula  of  Evolution,  as  an  exhaustive  statement  of  the  Changes 
(ffihe  Universe.  By  Malcolm  Guthrie.  Followed  by  a  resume*  of  the  most 
important  criticisms  of  Spencer's  "First  Principles. M  London:  Trubner  ft  Co., 
Lrtgate  Hill.    1879. 
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Judges  could  possibly  be  confined  more  closely  to  tbe  merits  of  a 
case.  Personalities  there  are  none.  The  critic  deals  with  bis 
subject  as  thougb  it  were  a  manuscript  recently  unrolled  in  Hercu- 
laneum,  or  a  Papyrus  evolved  from  an  Egyptian  tomb.  Moreover, 
he  does  not  spread  himself  over  tbe  whole  field  or  rather  the  wide 
morass  of  the  Spencerian  lucubrations,  but  wisely  confines  himself 
to  an  analysis  and  criticism  of  Spencer's  leading  positions. 

We  commend  the  work  to  the  few  earnest  and  tborongh  students 
of  Spencer's  Metaphysics.  Of  these  there  are  indeed  compara- 
tively few  as  contrasted  with  the  many  wbo  accept  their  applica- 
tions to  Psychology,  Morals,  and  Politics.  But  the  few  who  have 
the  courage  and  perseverance  to  endeavor  to  thread  the  frightful 
jungle  that  encircles  what  purports  to  be  his  metaphysical  strong 
hold  will  find  equal  delight  and  profit  in  following  the  clues 
which  this  critic  places  in  their  hands. 

Tbe  body  of  the  work  is  divided  into  six  Parts,  with  an  Appendix. 
Part  I.  is  entitled,  The  Problem  of  Philosophy.  Part  II.  An 
Inquiry  as  to  the  Intelligibility  and  the  Sufficiency  of  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's Formula.  Part  III.  An  Inquiry  as  to  the  Intelligibility  of 
Mr.  Spencer's  Formula,  with  Inclusion  of  the  term  "  force."  Part 
IV.  An  attempt  to  frame  a  formula  agreeable  to  Mr.  Spencer's 
Exposition  of  Evolution,  and  an  inquiry  as  to  its  intelligibility  as 
the  Formula  of  Philosophy.  Part  V.  Criticism  of  the  Book  on 
"  the  Unknowable."  Part  VI.  The  foregoing  as  affected  by  Mr. 
Spencer's  "  Replies  to  Criticism."  The  Appendix  gives  an  Account 
of  the  Principal  Criticisms  of  Mr.  Spencer's  Philosophy  by  Pro- 
fessor Birks,  John  Fiske,  late  of  Harvard  University,  Dr.  Mar- 
tineau,  Martineau  and  Tyndall,  Professor  Tyndall,  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Clifford,  Mr.  J.  F.  Moulton  in  the  British  Quarterly  Review, 
G.  H.  Lewes,  James  Sully  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Pro- 
fessor B.  P.  Bowne  and  Professor  Green.  This  Appendix  is  not 
the  least  valuable  part  of  the  volume. 

The  Faith  of  Reason.* — Rev.  John  W.  Chadwick,  in  his 
Faith  of  Reason,  discourses  of  the  following  topics:  Agnostic 
Religion,  The  Nature  of  Religion,  God,  Immortality,  Prayer,  and 
Morals.  In  every  one  of  these  discourses  we  have  ample  indica- 
tions of  an  active  and  overflowing  fancy,  of  wide  reading,  and 

*  The  Faith  of  Reason :  A  series  of  Discourses  on  the  leading  topics  of  Reli- 
gion. By  Johh  W.  Chadwiok,  author  of  "  The  Bible  of  To-day."  Boston : 
Roberts  Brothers.     1879.    For  sale  by  E.  P.  Judd,  New  Haven. 
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also  of  an  hazy  and  changing  indefiniteness  of  conception  and  state- 
ment, which  turns  our  admiration  into  wonder  and  our  wonder 
into  astonishment.  As  an  example  of  what  a  certain  style  of 
training,  conjoined  with  a  certain  suhjective  habit  of  conceiving 
religions  truth  may  make  of  a  quick-witted  and  facile  mind,  of 
refined  literary  associations,  the  work  is  very  instructive.  Its 
instructiveness,  however,  often  takes  the  forms  of  warning  and 
repulsion.  The  old  orthodoxies  may  have  been  harsh  and  bitter, 
but  they  were  positive  and  logical.  The  old  heresies  may  have 
been  extreme  and  audacious,  but  they  were  ethical  and  heroic. 
The  old  mystics  may  have  been  overstrained  in  their  fervors,  but 
they  were  ready  to  die  for  what  their  souls  loved  and  longed  for. 
But  the  so-called  Faith  of  Reason  which  these  discourses  exem- 
plify, seems  neither  positive  in  its  assertions  nor  definite  in  its 
denials,  nor  fervent  in  its  worship,  but  a  sort  of  holiday  affectation 
in  a  carpet  knight  of  the  pulpit,  who  has  ample  and  many-sided 
religious  sentimentalities,  but  little  appreciation  of  that  Faith 
which  overcomes  the  world. 

BIOGRAPHICAL   AND  HISTORICAL. 

Memoir  of  Henry  Armitt  Brown.* — The  secret  of  the  mag- 
netism which  invested  Harry  Brown,  as  he  is  still  with  a  species 
of  affection  called  even  by  many  who  never  knew  him  personally, 
was  in  the  intense  ardor  which  he  threw  into  life.     In  the  admira- 
ble account  of  his  student  days,  with  which  Professor  Hoppin 
commences  his  memoir,  even  a  stranger  cannot  fail  to  follow  with 
something  like  enthusiasm  the  "  unspoiled  youth"  of  seventeen, 
who  came  up  from  Philadelphia  for  admission  to  Yale  in  1861. 
At  first  he  seems  half  dazed  by  the  immense  vistas  of  a  great 
college  suddenly  opened  before  him,  and  the  unlimited  opportu- 
nities of  every  description.     Soon,  however,  he  is  in  the  current. 
He  imbibes  the  genuine  college  spirit.    He  identifies    himself 
whole-heartedly  with  college  life.     While  he  does  not  lose  sight 
of  the  importance  of  gaining  intellectual  discipline  from  the  regu- 
lar college  curriculum,  he  enters  with  intense  ardor  into  all  that 
concerns  or  interests  the  great  brotherhood  in  which  he  begins  to 
find  that  he  is  himself  a  power.     Professor  Hoppin  says  that  his 
life  in  college  was  irreproachable,  and  his  sense  of  honor  exqui- 

*  Memoir  of  Henry  Armitt  Brown,  together  with  four  Historical  Orations. 
MHedby  J.  M.  Hoppin,  Professor  in  Yale  College.    Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippin- 
oott  *  Co.    1880.    8vo,  pp.  395.    For  sale  by  E.  P.  Judd,  New  Haven. 
VOL.  UL  19 
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site.  He  took  a  respectable  rank  as  a  scholar,  but  when  fun  was 
in  order,  he  was  "  Master  of  the  Revels."  As  humorist,  there  was 
no  end  to  his  exuberant  drollery,  his  sportive  fancies,  and  his 
witty  inventions.  The  Pow-wow  of  June  7,  1862,  in  which  he 
largely  participated,  will  ever  be  memorable  as  being  the  best  of 
its  kind.  In  resolutions  drafted  by  committees;  in  speeches 
delivered  at  class  suppers;  in  Delta  Kappa,  Alpha  Sigma  Phi, 
and  Psi  Upsilon  lyrics;  in  debates  and  war  songs  of  the  Brothers 
in  Unity ;  in  the  organization  and  carrying  out  of  Thanksgiving 
Jubilees  of  Sophomore,  Junior,  and  Senior  years ;  and  above  all, 
as  one  of  the  illustrious  "  Coohleaureate"  of  his  class,  his  pen 
and  voice  were  foremost.  He  was  olass  Mercury  and  Apollo — 
orator  and  poet.  He  was  Mom  as,  too,  .  .  .  The  big  "  Wooden 
Spoon,"  wreathed  with  ivy,  "  now  hanging  on  the  wall  of  his 
silent  room,"  is  a  memento,  the  significance  of  which  all  Tale 
men  will  at  once  understand. 

There  is  a  disposition  among  those  who  do  not  know  by  expe- 
rience what  life  in  a  great  college  is — a  disposition,  it  must  be 
confessed,  which  is  shared  by  not  a  few  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  it — to  deplore  the  multiplicity  of  objects  which  offer  them- 
selves to  the  students  to  engage  their  attention.  It  is  feared 
that  these  will  call  them  off  from  study.  How  many  jeremiads 
are  poured  forth  every  year  over  the  injurious  influence  of  socie- 
ties, of  boating,  and  of  ball  playing,  etc.,  etc.  But  there  is 
another  side  to  it.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  no  one  student  is 
interested  in  all.  Tastes  differ;  and  when  young  men  are  massed 
in  great  numbers,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  each  to  select  what 
is  in  accordance  with  his  own  fancies.  We  are  confident  that  the 
evil — if  there  is  any  evil — is  very  much  overestimated.  At  any 
rate,  we  believe  that  it  is  of  great  advantage  for  those  who  expect 
hereafter  to  rule  men,  and  take  the  lead  in  our  large  cities,  to  be 
educated  in  the  midst  of  great  numbers,  and  to  become  accus- 
tomed to  study  amidst  the  excitements  of  a  great  college.  The 
life  of  Harry  Brown  illustrates  what  we  mean.  There  is  some- 
thing exceptional  in  college  life  at  Yale,  even  among  the  larger 
colleges  of  the  country.  Its  students  are  not  drawn  from  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  New  Haven.  For  the  most  part  they 
come  from  a  distance,  a  large  proportion  from  very  remote  dis- 
tances. They  are  so  far  away  from  their  homes  that  they  are 
necessarily  thrown  upon  the  society  of  each  other,  and  have  thus 
been  obliged  to  make  a  community  among  themselves,  which  is 
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in  many  respects  peculiar.  The  man  who  has  tried  his  powers 
and  maintained  a  leading  place  among  a  thousand  such  students 
for  four  years,  has  gained  a  training  for  public  life  which  is  inval- 
uable to  him.  So  it  was  with  Harry  Brown.  His  life  at  New 
Haven  seems  to  have  admirably  fitted  him  for  the  work  which  he 
was  called  to  do.  The  habit  which  he  had  formed  at  college  of 
throwing  himself  with  all  his  ardor  into  whatever  was  attracting 
the  public  attention,  he  carried  into  his  professional  and  public 
life  When  he  first  established  himself  in  Philadelphia  as  a  law- 
yer, municipal  reform  was  the  subject  which  filled  the  minds  of 
all,  and  a  "  citizen's  municipal  reform  association9'  was  forming. 
From  the  beginning  Harry  Brown  identified  himself  with  it,  and 
went  into  the  fight  with  such  a  will  that,  young  as  he  was,  he 
was  recognized  as  a  leader.  One  of  his  colleagues  eaid  "  be  was 
worth  a  whole  army  corps  to  the  cause."  A  complimentary  din- 
ner was  given  by  the  Philadelphia  bar,  which  attracted  all  the 
best  legal  talent  of  the  city.  "  It  was  one  of  the  most  marked 
and  impressive  occasions  of  the  kind  which  had  ever  taken  place 
in  the  city."  The  toasts  were  responded  to  by  the  most  distin- 
guished lawyers  of  the  country.  The  eighth  and  last  toast  was 
"the  Juniors  of  the  bar,"  and  Harry  Brown  was  selected  to  reply. 
We  are  told  that  "  there  was  some  astonishment,  and  perhaps  a 
little  touch  of  prejudice,"  excited  by  the  announcement  that  one 
of  the  very  youngest  members,  who  was  as  yet  comparatively 
unknown,  was  to  speak.  "  But  all  such  feelings  were  dispelled 
like  mists,  the  instant  the  clear  and  calm  tones  of  his  exquisitely 
finished  elocution  fell  upon  the  ear." 

tt  Mb.  President, — Somewhere  in  the  varied  reading  of  a  boy- 
hood, from  which,  as  you  have  no  doubt  observed,  I  have  but 
recently  emerged,  I  remember  to  have  found  an  aneodote  of  the 
elephant.  In  a  truthful  work,  compiled  by  a  philanthropic  lady, 
called  *  Anecdotes  of  Animals,9  you  will  find  it  somewhere  written 
that  it  is  the  habit  of  those  sagacious  brutes,  when  they  come  to 
a  deep  and  rapid  river,  to  send  over  first  the  smallest  of  the  herd, 
assured  that  if  he  ford  it  in  safety  the  largest  may  attempt  the 
crossing  without  inconvenience  or  danger.  To-night,  sir,  you 
have  reversed  this  proceeding.  One  by  one  the  leaders  of  this 
company  have  passed  this  current  of  good-fellowship  with  firm 
footsteps  and  majestio  tread,  and  now,  safe  upon  the  other  side, 
you  summon  to  the  crossing  the  smallest  of  you  all,  that  from 
your  places  of  ease  and  security  you  may  enjoy  his  flounderings. 
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I  represent  that  portion  of  the  Junior  Bar  which  may  be  called 
the  "  great  unemployed."  I  speak  for  those  unfortunates  to  whom, 
thus  far,  the  law  has  seemed  less  of  a  practice  than  of  a  profession. 
I  am  well  aware,  sir,  that  in  the  early  days  of  our  seniors  at  the 
bar  things  were  quite  different.  I  am  credibly  informed  that  in 
their  time  the  client  did  the  waiting,  not  the  lawyer.  When  they 
had  crammed  into  two  years  the  work  of  seven, — when  they  had 
skimmed  through  such  text-books  as  chance  and  their  inclinations 
had  suggested, — when  they  had  satisfied  the  inquiring  minds  of 
the  board  of  examiners  as  to  the  action  of  assumpsit  or  the  estate 
in  fee-simple, — they  doubtless  found  an  impatient  turba  clientium 
awaiting  their  coming  from  the  examination-room,  ^burning  to 
seek  their  counsel  and  cram  their  pockets  with  glittering  fees. 
The  times  are  changed ;  clients  are  changed,  and  we  have  fallen 
on  degenerate  days.  We  sit  long  years  in  solitude.  like  Mari- 
ana, in  the  moated  grange, '  He  cometh  not,  she  said.' " 

******** 

"  The  years  are  fleeting ;  and  on  us,  in  our  turn,  must  fall  the 
responsibilities  and  trusts  of  life.  Then  when  time  shall  have 
made  us  stronger,  and  suffering  more  patient,  if  we  have  been 
earnest  in  endeavor,  firm  in  purpose,  honest  in  emulation,  true  to 
our  exemplars  and  ourselves,  the  bar  that  has  so  often  found  them 
in  the  generations  of  yesterday  and  to-day  may  not  search  hope- 
lessly among  her  servants  of  to-morrow  for  the  skill,  the  learning, 
the  eloquence,  the  strict  integrity,  the  calm  devotion  to  his  three- 
fold duty  which  make  the  perfect  lawyer;  nor  our  Republic  seek 
in  vain  among  her  younger  children  for  that  broad  and  generous 
statesmanship  which  embraces  all  humanity,  is  firm,  benevolent, 
consistent,  which,  lifted  above  the  passions  of  the  hour,  acts  not 
for  to-day  but  for  all  time, — tried  though  it  may  be  by  both  ex- 
tremes of  fortune,  still  stands  four-square  to  all  the  winds  that 
blow. 

"  I  am  but  one  in  this  company,  and  stand  on  the  threshold  of 
professional  life.  I  am  altogether  unworthy  to  speak  for  my 
brethren  of  the  younger  bar,  and  yet,  to-night,  I  feel  their  hearts 
beating  with  my  heart,  and  hear  their  voices  ring  in  mine,  bidding 
me  tell  you  that  we  seek  no  higher  glory  and  cherish  no  loftier 
ambition  than  to  tread  worthily  in  the  footsteps  of  our  fathers,  and 
at  the  end  of  lives  of  usefulness,  and  it  may  be  of  honor,  to  hand 
down  unspotted  and  unstained  the  institutions  they  committed 
to  our  care  into  the  keeping  of  their  children's  children's  sons." 
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The  commencement  of  bis  career  in  Philadelphia  was  also 
the  commencement  of  the  epoch,  of  the  centennial  celebrations 
of  oar  country's  birth;  and  here  again,  in  all  the  work  of 
preparation  for  those  celebrations  he  bore  a  principal  part. 
"No  one  more  distinguished  himself  as  a  speaker  on  those 
occasions  than  ha"  Having  done  good  service  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, he  was  sent  on  to  Boston  to  represent  Philadelphia  at 
the  celebrated  "  Boston  tea  party,"  Dec.  Id,  1878 ;  and  his 
speech  at  that  time  added  one  more  to  the  long  list  of  brilliant 
addresses  which  have  made  Faneuil  Hall  so  famous.  But  we 
have  not  space  to  enumerate  the  different  subjects  of  public  inter- 
est which  received  his  hearty  support.  His  native  city  and  State 
put  him  forward  on  every  important  occasion,  and  he  could 
always  be  counted  on  for  efficient  help  in  every  worthy  cause. 
He  made  speeches  before  all  kinds  of  societies — political,  philo- 
sophical, social,  and  literary.  He  was  a  member  of  the  famous 
Fifth  Avenue  Conference,  May  Id,  1876;  a  delegate  to  the  Cin- 
cinnati Convention,  June,  1876;  and,  in  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign of  the  same  year,  "  went  on  the  stump."  A  prominent 
member  of  the  Cincinnati  Convention  said  that  "  no  one  Eastern 
man  did  more  at  the  West  to  insure  Mr.  Hayes'  election  to  the 
Presidency  than  Henry  Armitt  Brown." 

Such  had  been  the  laborious  and  useful  life  of  a  young  man  of 
thirty-three,  when  in  response  to  an  invitation  to  deliver  an  ora- 
tion on  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  occupation  of  Valley 
Forge  by  the  American  Army,  under  Washington,  he  made  the 
attempt  when  his  physical  system  was  completely  run  down  by 
hard  work.     The  address  was  one  of  his  most  brilliant  efforts, 
and  although  a  severe  cold  almost  prevented  him  from  speaking, 
he  held  the  interest  of  the  vast  crowd  for  two  hours  without  flag- 
ging, and  without  the  slightest  manifestation  of  weariness.    "  The 
Ust  words  were  delivered  with  immense  effect,  and  in  perfect 
silence,  when  he  turned,  took  two  or  three  steps  back  to  his  chair, 
dropped  into  it,  and  almost  fainted.     Cheer  on  cheer  rang  out, 
and  a  large  number  rushed  forward  to  shake  hands  with  him;  but 
the  first  person  who  reached  him  noticed  his  condition,  and  called 
out :  '  Boys,  the  man  is  used  up,  we  must  wait  till  he  is  better,  to 
shake  hands  with  him,'  and  the  crowd  fell  back.9'    But  the  ten- 
sion of  the  bow  had  been  too  great  and  too  long  continued.     He 
was  seised  with  typhoid  fever,  and  after  a  long  struggle  of  fifty- 
eight  days  with  the  disease,  on  the  21st  day  of  August,  1878,  he 
▼as  at  rest 
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No  young  man  of  his  years  has  ever  perhaps  had  a  more  bril- 
liant public  career  in' this  country  than  he.  Harry  Armitt  Brown 
was  a  born  orator,  and  exercised  an  extraordinary  influence  over 
all  who  listened  to  him.  Professor  Hoppin  says:  "With  the 
exception  of  Patrick  Henry,  Henry  Clay,  and  Daniel  Webster, 
and  a  few  of  our  greatest  orators,  no  speaker  in  the  land  ever 
had  moments  of  completer  triumph  than  he  over  the  minds  and 
feelings  of  his  hearers — as  at  Carpenters9  Hall,  Valley  Forge,  and 
the  occasion  when  he  mastered  rude  and  hostile  assemblies  by  the 
spell  of  his  eloquence. " 

We  cannot  forbear  quoting  an  account  of  a  remarkable  dream, 
which  is  interesting  in  a  psychological  point  of  view. 

"Rev.  and  dear  Sib, — After  many  delays  I  send  you  a  short 
account  of  the  dream  which  excited  your  interest  last  summer. 

"In  the  fall  of  1865, 1  think  it  was  in  the  month  of  November, 
while  I  was  studying  law  in  the  city  of  New  York,  I  retired  to 
my  room  about  midnight  of  a  cold  blustering  evening.  I  remem- 
ber distinctly  hearing  the  clock  strike  twelve  as  I  lay  in  bed 
watching  the  smouldering  fire  until  drowsiness  crept  upon  me  and 
I  slept.  I  had  hardly  lost  consciousness  when  I  seemed  to  hear 
loud  and  confused  noises,  and  felt  a  choking  sensation  at  my 
throat  as  if  it  were  grasped  by  a  strong  hand.  I  awoke  (as  it 
seemed),  and  found  myself  lying  on  my  back  on  the  cobble-stones 
of  a  narrow  street,  writhing  in  the  grip  of  a  low-browed,  thick-set 
man,  with  c  unkempt  hair  and  grizzled  beard,'  who,  with  one  hand 
at  ray  throat  and  holding  ray  wrist  with  the  other,  threw  his 
weight  upon  me  and  held  me  down. 

"  From  the  first  I  knew  that  his  desire  was  to  kill  me,  and  my 
struggles  were  for  life.  I  recall  distinctly  the  sense  of  horror  at 
first  and  then  that  of  furious  determination  which  took  possession 
of  me. 

"  I  did  not  make  a  sound,  but  with  a  sudden  effort  threw  him 
half  off  me,  clutched  him  frantically  by  the  hair,  and  in  ray  agony- 
bit  furiously  at  his  throat.  Over  and  over  we  rolled  upon  the 
ptones.  My  strength  began  to  give  way  before  the  fury  of  my 
struggles, — I  saw  that  my  antagonist  felt  it  and  smiled  a  ghastly 
smile  of  triumph. 

"Presently  I  saw  him  reach  forth  his  hand  and  grasp  a  bright 
hatchet.  Even  in  this  extremity  I  noticed  that  the  hatchet  was 
new  and  apparently  unused,  with  glittering  head  and  white  pol- 
ished handle.    I  made  one  more  tremendous  fight  for  life ;  for  a 
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second  I  held  my  enemy  powerless,  and  saw  with  such  a  thrill  of 
delight  as  I  cannot  forget  the  horror-stricken  faces  of  friends, 
within  a  rod  of  us,  rushing  to  my  rescue.  As  the  foremost  of 
them  sprang  upon  the  back  of  my  antagonist  he  wrenched  his 
wrist  away  from  me.  I  saw  the  hatchet  flash  above  my  head,  and 
felt  instantly  a  dull  blow  on  the  forehead. 

"I  fell  back  on  the  ground,  a  numbness  spread  from  my  head 
over  my  body,  a  warm  liquid  flowed  down  upon  my  face  and  into 
my  mouth,  and  I  remember  the  taste  was  of  blood,  and  my  'limbs 
were  loosed.9 

"Then  I  thought  I  was  suspended  in  the  air  a  few  feet  above 
my  body.  I  could  see  myself  as  if  in  a  glass,  lying  on  the  back, 
the  hatchet  sticking  in  the  head,  and  the  ghastliness  of  death 
gradually  spreading  over  the  face.  I  noticed  especially  that  the 
wound  made  by  the  hatchet  was  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead,  at 
right  angles  to  and  divided  equally  by  the  line  of  the  hair.  I 
beard  the  weeping  of  friends,  at  first  loud,  then  growing  fainter, 
lading  away  into  silence.  A  delightful  sensation  of  sweet  repose 
without  a  feeling  of  fatigue — precisely  like  that  which  I  experi- 
enced years  ago  at  Cape  May,  when  beginning  to  drown — crept 
over  me.  I  heard  exquisite  music ;  the  air  was  full  of  rare  per- 
fumes; I  sank  upon  a  bed  of  downy  softness — when,  with  a  start, 
I  awoke.  The  fire  still  smouldered  in  the  grate ;  my  watch  told 
me  I  had  not  been  more  than  half  an  hour  asleep. 

u  Early  the  next  morning  I  joined  an  intimate  friend,  with  whom 
I  spent  much  of  my  time,  to  accompany  him,  as  was  my  daily 
custom,  to  the  Law  School.  We  talked  for  a  moment  of  various 
topics,  when  suddenly  he  interrupted  me  with  the  remark  that  he 
bad  dreamed  strangely  of  me  the  night  before. 

" '  Tell  me,9 1  asked ;  '  what  was  it  V 

uiI  fell  asleep,9  he  said,  *  about  twelve,  and  immediately  dreamed 
tbat  I  was  passing  through  a  narrow  street,  when  I  heard  noises 
and  cries  of  murder.  Hurrying  in  the  direction  of  the  noise,  I 
saw  you  lying  on  your  back  fighting  with  a  rough  laboring  man, 
who  held  you  down.  I  rushed  forward,  but  as  I  reached  you  he 
struck  you  on  the  head  with  a  hatchet,  and  killed  you  instantly. 
Many  of  our  friends  were  there,  and  we  cried  bitterly.  In  a  mo- 
ment I  awoke,  and  so  vivid  had  been  my  dream  that  my  cheeks 
were  wet  with  tears.9 

u  l  What  sort  of  man  was  he  V  I  asked. 

M '  A  thick-set  man,  in  a  flannel  shirt  and  rough  trousers :  his 
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hair  was  uncombed,  and  his  beard  was  grizzly  and  of  a  few  days9 
growth.' 

"  Within  a  week  I  was  in  Burlington,  New  Jersey.  I  called  at 
a  friend's  house. 

" c  My  husband,'  said  his  wife  to  me, ( had  such  a  horrid  dream 
about  you  the  other  night.  He  dreamed  that  a  man  killed  you  in 
a  street  fight.  He  ran  to  help  you,  but  before  he  reached  the  spot 
your  enemy  had  killed  you  with  a  great  club.' 

" '  Oh,  no,'  cried  the  husband  across  the  room ;  c  he  killed  you 
with  a  hatchet.' 

"  These  are  the  circumstances  as  I  recall  them.  I  remembered 
the  remark  of  old  Artaphernes,  that  dreams  are  often  the  result  of 
a  train  of  thought  started  by  conversation  or  reading,  or  the  inci- 
dents of  the  working  time,  but  I  could  recall  nothing,  nor  could 
either  of  my  friends  cite  any  circumstance  '  that  ever  they  had 
read,  had  ever  heard  by  tale  or  history,'  in  which  they  could  trace 
the  origin  of  this  remarkable  dream. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  very  truly  yours, 

"Henry  Armitt  Brown. 

"P.S. — I  may  add  that  these  friends  of  mine  were  personally 
unknown  to  each  other. 

"  The  first  one,  in  New  York,  dreamed  that  he  was  the  foremost 
who  reached  the  scene,  the  other  that  he  was  one  of  the  number 
who  followed;  both  of  which  points  coincided  with  my  own 
dream." 

Letters  of  Charles  Dickens.* — No  one  who  has  ever  laughed 
or  wept  over  the  pages  of  Charles  Dickens  can  fail  to  be  interested 
in  these  "  letters,"  which  appear  in  two  volumes,  and  cover  over 
a  thousand  pages.  There  is  the  same  charm  of  style,  clearness 
of  expression,  and  idiomatic  English,  which  mark  his  published 
works ;  and  the  information  given,  and  the  opinions  expressed, 
with  not  infrequent  touches  of  humor  or  pathos,  keep  up  the  in- 
terest throughout.  The  one  characteristic  of  these  letters  which 
we  will  emphasize — among  the  many  upon  which  we  might  dwell 
— is  their  friendly  tone.  In  the  haste  of  life,  so  common  in  this 
country,  do  not  our  American  literary  men  fail  to  exhibit  that 
warm  interest  in  their  friends  which  would  make  their  own  lives 

*  The  Letters  of  Charles  Dickens:  Edited  by  his  sister-in-law  and  eldest  daughter. 
In  two  volumes.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons :  New  York.  12mo.  pp.  644,  536. 
For  sale  by  E.  P.  Judd,  New  Haven. 
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richer  and  more  mellow  ?  No  person  can  read  these  pages,  how* 
ever  uncongenial  the  character  of  Charles  Dickens  may  be  to  him 
personally,  without  saying :  "  How  many  friends  he  had,  and  how 
he  loved  them  !"  We  cannot  forbear,  too,  noticing  the  tender- 
ness of  his  feelings.  A  single  illustration  must  suffice  from  his 
correspondence  at  the  time  he  was  finishing  the  "  Cariosity  Shop." 
To  a  friend  he  writes :  "  I  am  breaking  my  heart  over  this  story, 
and  cannot  bear  to  finish  it." 

We  cannot  forbear  quoting  a  part  of  what  he  wrote  from 
Baltimore  to  his  son,  who  was  at  school  in  England,  about  "  tak- 
ing pains"  and  u careful  work."  "I  am  very  glad  to  hear  of  the 
success  of  your  reading,  and  still  more  glad  that  you  went  at  it 
in  downright  earnest.  I  should  never  have  made  my  success  in 
life  if  I  had  been  shy  of  taking  pains,  or  if  I  had  not  bestowed 
upon  the  least  thing  I  have  ever  undertaken  exactly  the  same 
attention  and  care  that  I  have  bestowed  upon  the  greatest     Do 

everything  at  your  best Look  at  such  of  my  manuscripts 

ss  are  in  the  library  at  Gad's,  and  think  of  the  patient  hours  de- 
voted year  after  year  to  single  lines." 

The  letters  to  his  son  Henry  (page  455),  and  to  his  son  Edward 
(page  460),  will  surprise  most  persons,  and  are  both  worth  looking 
up  and  reading  through.  He  commends  to  each  of  them  the  study 
of  the  character  of  Christ,  and  concludes  his  letter  to  Edward :  "  I 
now  most  solemnly  impress  upon  you  the  truth  and  beauty  of  the 
Christian  religion,  as  it  came  from  Christ  himself,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  your  going  far  wrong  if  you  humbly  but  heartily 
respect  it.  Only  one  thing  more  on  this  head.  .  .  .  Never  aban- 
don the  wholesome  practice  of  saying  your  own  private  prayers, 
night  and  morning.  I  have  never  abandoned  it  myself,  and  I 
know  the  comfort  of  it." 

Memoirs  of  Pbincb  Mettbbntch.* — This  important  work  is 
not  properly  a  biography  of  Prince  Metternich,  so  long  one  of 
the  great  leaders  of  the  Conservative  party  in  Europe,  but  a 
u collection  of  materials"  prepared  by  him,  after  his  retirement 
from  office,  to  be  used  hereafter  "  as  a  clue  "  to  guide  in  the  pre- 
paration of  what  may  be  written  of   his  public  life.     He  says 


of  Prince  Metternich,  17T3— 1816.  Edited  by  Prince  Richard 
Msttsbkich  ;  translated  by  Mrs.  Alexander  Napier.  New  York :  Charles  Serib- 
ner't  8ons,  1880.    2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  430,  638.    For  sale   by  E.  P.  Jndi,  New 
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himself,  "  I  have  made  history,  and  therefore  have  not  found  time 
to  write  it."  The  two  volumes  which  are  now  given  to  the  pub- 
lic cover  the  years  from  1773  to  1815,  and  comprise  a  series  of 
brief  comments  on  all  the  most  important  events  which  took 
place  within  that  period.  When  it  is  remembered  that  it  is 
Metternich  himself  who  is  speaking  of  men  whom  he  had  the  best 
of  opportunities  to  know,  and  of  measures  with  which  he  was 
thoroughly  conversant,  every  page  has  a  special  value. 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  within  the  limits  at  our  command  to 
quote  what  he  has  said  with  regard  to  particular  events  or  per- 
sons, but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  the  principle 
which,  as  he  avows,  has  been  the  guide  of  his  life.  He  claims  that 
he  has  been  governed  in  all  his  public  actions  by  "  that  precept  of 
the  Book  of  books,"  which  is  as  obligatory  on  States  as  it  is  on 
individuals,  "  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  they  should  do  unto 
you."  He  says  that  his  motto  has  been  "  True  Strength  lies  in 
Right."  This  may  seem  strange  words  to  some  who  have  read 
the  history  of  his  career,  but  we  doubt  not  that  he  was  conscien- 
tious in  it  all  Within  the  scope  of  his  vision  the  people  did  not 
appear,  and  the  great  powers  of  Europe  and  their  interests  alone 
seemed  of  any  consequence,  while  among  them  the  interests  of 
Austria  was  predominant  for  the  reason  that  she  was  the  "  surest 
guardian  of  the  principles  which  alone  guaranteed  the  general 
peace  and  equilibrium."  But  however  the  reader  may  regard  the 
public  life  of  Prince  Metternich,  he  will  be  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  through  this  memoir  he  appears  everywhere  the  same  com- 
manding figure  which  he  was  for  so  long  a  period  among  his  con- 
temporaries. The  very  opening  paragraphs  are  pervaded  with  a 
dignity  which  would  become  the  might  of  "  buried  Denmark :" 
"  A  spectator  of  the  order  of  things  before  the  Revolution  in 
French  society,  and  an  observer  of  or  a  participator  in  all  the  cir- 
cumstances which  accompanied  and  followed  the  overthrow  of  that 
order,  of  all  my  contemporaries  I  now  stand  alone  on  the  lofty 
stage  on  which  neither  my  will  nor  my  inclination  placed  me." 

These  volumes  are  to  be  followed  by  others  which  will  include 
the  period  of  the  general  peace,  and  end  with  the  Chancellor's 
retirement  from  political  life  in  1848;  and  then  by  still  others 
which  will  embrace  the  period  from  1848  to  1859,  the  year  of  his 
death. 

There  is  very  little  in  these  volumes  before  us  of  the  nature  of 
anecdote.     The  bow  is  scarcely  ever  unbent.      One  story,  how- 
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ever,  of  the  English  minister  at  Berlin,  Mr.  Elliot,  is  worth  relat- 
ing. Metternich  had  asked  him  how  he  contrived  to  have  a  letter 
to  send  to  London  every  poet-day,  there  being  two  each  week. 
Elliot  replied  :  u  You  will  see  no  difficulty  in  the  matter  when  I 
tell  yon  my  secret.  If  anything  comes  to  my  knowledge  which 
may  interest  my  government  I  tell  it  If  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
thing I  invent  my  news  and  contradict  it  by  the  next  courier. 
Ton  see  I  can  never  be  at  a  loss  for  material  for  my  correspond- 
ence." 

Putnam's  m  New  Plutabch."* — Geo.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  have 
commenced  the  publication  of  a  series  of  biographies  which  will 
be  attractive  and  valuable.  Lives  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  by  Cbas. 
6.  Leland,  Judas  Maccabseus,  by  Claude  Reignier  Conder,  and 
Admiral  Coligny,  by  Walter  Besant,  have  already  appeared. 
These  works  are  not  to  be  mere  republications  in  a  new  form  of 
old  works,  but  they  will  present  fresh  studies  of  some  of  the  most 
important  historical  characters.  The  sketch  of  Admiral  Coligny 
is  particularly  noticeable  for  the  fresh  interest  which  is  thrown 
around  the  life  of  this  great  chief  of  the  Protestant  party  in  France 
in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  sketch  of  his  boyhood,  and  of  the  home  influences  which 
surrounded  him  in  the  Chateau  at  Chatillon-sur-Loing,  where  he 
was  born,  and  where  his  remains  now  rest ;  the  description  of  the 
present  appearance  of  the  town,  and  of  the  surrounding  country ; 
the  account  of  his  first  introduction  to  court  life ;  of  his  mode 
of  life  there,  and  of  the  friendships  he  formed,  introduce  the  reader 
to  an  entirely  new  field,  and  give  glimpses  of  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  Coligny  which  are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  It  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the  style  of  Mr.  Besant  if  we  give  a  short  quo- 
tation from  his  account  of  the  first  meeting  of  Coligny  with 
Francis,  of  Guise : 

"  Among  the  young  nobles  about  the  Court  was  one  of  about 
the  same  age  as  Coligny,  toward  whom  he  was  at  once  attracted, 
and  he  became  speedily  attached  by  the  strongest  tie  of  affection 
and  friendship.  He  was  the  most  gallant,  the  most  handsome, 
the  most  noble  of  all.     Never  was  so  brave  a  youth — never  was 

*uThe  New  Ptolarch."  Gaspard  de  Coligny,  (Marquis  de  Chatfflon)  Admiral  of 
France;  Colonel  of  French  Infantry;  Governor  of  Picardy,  lie  de  France,  Paris, 
and  Harre.  By  Waltkb  Besant,  M.A.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
12mo,  232  pp.    For  sale  by  E.  P.  Judd,  New  Haven. 
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one  with  so  courtly,  so  genial  a  manner,  so  winning  a  tongue. 
All  loved  this  young  man  alike,  from  the  King,  who  yet  suspected 
him  and  all  who  bore  his  name,  to  the  meanest  gamin  in  the 
street,  who  ran  and  shonted  in  irrepressible  exuberance  of  admir- 
ation when  the  young  Prince  passed  by,  radiant  in  splendid  ap- 
parel, in  the  smiles  and  sunshine  of  his  youth  and  comeliness. 
Absalom  was  not  more  loved.  Galahad  was  not  more  knightly 
than  this  young  Francis  de  Joinville,  eldest  son  of  Claude  de 
Lorraine."  •••♦«* 

He  dazzled  the  young  provincial  Seigneur  fresh  from  his  castle 
at  Ghatillon ;  he  seemed  to  the  quiet  and  reserved  Gaspard  the 
type  of  all  knightly  virtues — the  home  of  all  noble  aspiration. 
Coligny  believed  in  him  with  all  the  sincerity  of  a  young  man's 
nature.  How  should  he  suspect  that  behind  the  frank  sunshine  of 
that  face,  the  laughing  eye,  the  warm  hand,  lurked  the  latent 
possibility  of  all  that  ferocity  and  bigotry  and  self-seeking  on 
which  his  own  fortunes  were  to  be  wrecked.     •  *  * 

It  was  a  time  when  young  men  cultivated  friendship  after  the 
supposed  manner  of  the  ancients.  These  friendships  were,  like 
the  Latin  verses  of  the  scholars,  to  be  the  wonder  and  delight  of 
future  ages.  Guise  and  Coligny  proposed  to  figure  in  the  lives  of 
some  new  Plutarch,  another  pair  of  friends  as  illustrious  as  Damon 
and  Pythias.  After  a  few  years  we  look  for  Damon  and  Pythias 
and  we  find  their  friendship  cooled ;  yet,  a  little  while,  and  we 
find  their  friendship  turned  to  hatred  !" 

Life  of  Savonabola.* — Few  stories  gather  about  them  more 
that  is  memorable  in  history  than  that  of  the  Florentine  martyr, 
whose  life  is  made  the  subject  of  this  book.  His  name  recalls  at 
once  memories  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  of  Piero  de'  Medici,  of 
Charles  VHI.  of  France,  and  of  how  many  other  of  the  great  per- 
sonages who  lived  in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  made  it 
illustrious.  The  author  does  not  profess  to  throw  any  new  light 
on  the  history  of  the  times,  but  he  has  presented  in  convenient 
form  and  in  an  attractive  manner  an  account  of  the  political  and 
social  condition  of  Italy,  which  sets  in  clear  light  the  causes  of 
the  failure  of  the  reforms  attempted  by  Savonarola.  There  can 
be  no  better  account  of  this  interesting  chapter  in  Italian  history 
for  popular  purposes. 

*  Timet  before  the  Reformation,  with  an  account  of  Fra  Girolamo  Savonarola,  the 
Friar  of  Florence.  By  William  Didwiddie,  LL.B.  New  York:  Robert  Carter 
k  Brothere.     1880.     12mo,  pp.  381.     For  sale  by  E.  P.  Judd,  New  Haven. 
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Leaders  of  the  Church  Universal.* — The  scope  and  plan 
of  this  work  are  so  well  outlined  on  its  title  page  that  there  is  lit- 
tle else  to  do,  in  bringing  it  to  the  notice  of  oar  readers  than  to 
describe  the  contents  and  character  of  the  work.  The  idea  which 
has  resulted  in  this  compendious  and  interesting  record  of  the  life- 
work  of  so  many  leaders  and  confessors  in  the  Church  of  God, 
was  given  forth  by  Dr.  Piper,  in  1850.  At  a  church-diet  in  Stut- 
gard,  he  offered  as  a  thesis,  "  That  the  whole  evangelical  church 
in  German  lands  is  interested  in  forming  a  common  roll  of  lives 
for  all  the  days  of  the  year,  to  be  settled  on  the  foundation  of  our 
common  history,  and  thus  to  be  made  a  bond  of  union  of  the 
churches  in  all  the  countries."  This  proposal  was  gradually  car- 
ried into  effect  by  the  annual  publication  of  a  Year  Book,  to 
which  eminent  scholars  in  Europe  contributed  biographies  of  still 
more  distinguished  leaders  in  all  ages  of  the  church,  until  365  names 
had  been  enrolled.  The  German  churches  could  be  able  in  this 
manner  to  fulfill  the  precept,  u  Remember  them  who  have  spoken 
unto  you  the  word  of  God."  Out  of  the  whole  number,  Dr. 
McCracken  has  selected  ninety-three  persons,  whose  biographies 
be  has  translated.  The  original  list  contains  many  unknown  and 
local  names  of  early  martyrs  and  missionaries,  with  a  score  or  two 
of  Bible  personages  already  well  known,  so  that  the  present 
abridged  roll  is  really  more  useful  than  the  complete  one.  To 
supply  the  deficiencies  in  this  record  of  the  Church  Universal, 
whose  triumphs  and  leaders  are  now  world-wide,  Dr.  McCracken 
has  added  thirty-eight  lives  of  the  various  noted  men  in  America, 
and  those  who  have  set  up  the  standard  of  the  Cross  in  pagan 
lands.  There  are  altogether  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  biog- 
raphies from  the  pens  of  eighty-two  writers. 

In  order  the  better  to  give  an  idea  of  this  work,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  lives  maybe  stated.  The  Christian  era  is  first  divided 
into  Five  Periods,  each  of  which  is  sub-divided  geographically 
so  as  to  group  the  persons  in  a  natural  connection. 

I.  The  Church's  spread  in  the  South,  centuries  I  to  V.  This 
contains  twenty  lives,  from  Syraeon  of  Jerusalem,  to  Augustine 
and  Chrysostom. 

*  tim  of  the  Leaders  of  the  Church  Universal,  from  the  days  of  (he  Successors  of 
Ac  AposOes  to  the  present  time.  The  lives  by  European  writers,  from  the  German, 
as  edited  by  Da.  F.  Pifbb,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Berlin. 
Now  translated  into  English,  with  added  lives  by  American  writers,  by  H.  M. 
HcCbackxv,  D.D.  Phillips  &  Hunt,  805  Broadway,  New  York;  and  Congrega- 
gational  House,  Boston.    1879.    900  pp.  8vo. 
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II  The  Church's  spread  in  the  North,  centuries  V  to  X  This 
contains  fourteen  lives,  from  Patrick  of  Ireland,  to  Cyril  of  Sla- 
vonia. 

III  The  Church's  Centralization,  centuries  XI  to  XV.  This 
has  also  fourteen  lives,  from  Anselm  of  England,  to  Savonarola  of 
Italy. 

IV.  The  Church's  Reformation.  The  sixteenth  century  is  all 
taken  up  with  notices  of  twenty-four  great  men  in  Central  and 
Northern  Europe,  commencing  with  Luther  and  ending  with 
William  of  Orange. 

V.  The  Church's  Reformed  Progress,  centuries  XVII  to  XIX. 
Gustavus  Adolphus  leads  this  company,  which  includes  only  a  few 
of  those  good  and  great  men  who  might  well  appear  in  it;  but  the 
selection  is  very  just  in  bringing  to  the  front  the  men  whose  in- 
fluence has  gone  on  increasing  since  their  deaths.  The  list  is 
divided  into  those  who  lived  in  Europe,  numbering  fifteen  in  all ; 
and  thirty-eight  more,  in  later  days,  in  America,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Oceanica.  The  thirty  biographies  of  the  American  church 
leaders  are  distributed  among  the  various  denominations  so  as  to 
show,  in  a  lucid  manner,  the  claims  each  person  has  on  the  homage 
and  gratitude  of  his  fellow  Christians  for  what  he  did  in  building 
up  the  Living  Temple.  Ten  lives  are  given  for  the  leaders  in  the 
American  Colonial  Period  of  the  Congregational,  Presbyterian, 
Lutheran,  German  Reformed,  United  Brethren,  and  Baptist 
churches.  Among  these  are : —  Francis  Makemie,  who  was  impris- 
oned in  New  York  for  preaching  Presbyterian  doctrines;  H.  M. 
Muhlenberg,  who  led  the  Lutheran  body  by  his  talents  and 
energy,  down  to  1787 ;  Michael  Schlatter  of  the  Reformed  Ger- 
man, from  1747  to  1790 ;  Philip  Otterbein  of  the  United  Brethren, 
from  1752  to  1813;  and  James  Manning  of  the  Baptists,  whose 
ministry  reached  from  1763  to  1791.  These  early  workers  in  our 
own  churches  deserve  to  be  known  along  with  their  compeers  of 
greater  note ;  and  Dr.  McCracken's  plan  admits  the  lesser  lights 
into  his  galaxy,  as  well  as  the  greater,  like  Edwards,  Hopkins, 
and  Witherspoon. 

The  twenty  lives  of  the  American  National  Period  are  divided 
among  twelve  denominations  of  Protestants,  so  that  each  branch, 
numbering  as  many  as  five  hundred  parishes,  has  one  leader  at 
least ;  and  those  having  over  three  thousand  have  three.  The 
mission  fields  are  represented  by  Egede  in  Greenland ;  Zeisberger 
in  North  America ;  Schwartz  in  India ;  Yanderkemp  in  Africa ; 
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Msrtyn  in  Persia ;  Morrison  in  China ;  Judson  in  Bnrmah ;  and 
John  Williams  in  Oceanica. 

This  synopsis  of  Dr.  McCrackeu's  book  will  be  sufficient  to 
show  its  intention.  In  order  to  ascertain  its  real  value,  oar 
readers  mast  jadge  after  they  have  taken  time  to  examine  what 
we  think  is  well  worth  buying.  It  is  a  chaplet  of  pearls  in  its 
long  succession  of  the  names  of  witnesses  for  the  truth  from 
Symeon,  the  son  of  Cleopas,  a  relative  of  the  Virgin,  and  bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  down  through  the  centuries  to  Hodge,  Wilberforce, 
and  Judson.  Among  the  125  names  are  to  be  found  those  of 
nine  women  "  who  labored  much  in  the  Lord,'9  viz.,  Blaodina  and 
Perpetua,  Monica,  Hildegard  of  Biogen,  Luther's  daughter  Mag- 
dalena,  Renata  or  Ren6  of  Ferrara,  Anne  Askew,  Elizabeth  Fry, 
and  Isabella  Graham.  Their  records  show  them  to  be  worthy 
successors  of  those  women  who,  on  the  morning  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, were  bidden  by  Christ  and  his  angel  to  go  and  tell  his  dis- 
ciples the  first  messages  of  their  risen  Lord. 

Reader's  Handbook  of  the  American  Revolution.* — Mr. 
Winsor  has  undertaken  in  this  book  to  direct  the  student  of  the 
history  of  the  American  Revolution  to  the  sources  of  information 
on  all  the  leading  events  of  the  war.  So  careful  and  accurate  has 
been  his  work,  that  the  references  are  not  simply  in  the  general, 
to  books  by  their  titles,  leaving  the  reader  to  find  for  himself  the 
portion  of  the  book  which  is  to  be  examined,  but  in  those  cases 
where  it  is  unnecessary  to  read  the  whole  book,  to  chapter  and 
page  where  he  will  find  what  will  be  of  service.  To  illustrate 
the  author's  method,  we  will  select  the  "Events  of  1777,"  and 
give  the  first  few  titles  of  subjects.  We  are  told  first  where  the 
u  political  aspects  "  of  the  year  may  by  studied ;  next,  the  "  British 
plan  for  the  campaign  of  the  year,"  with  reference  to  the  American, 
English,  French,  and  German  maps;  then  the  evacuation  of 
Jersey  by  Howe ;  then,  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island  ;  and  this  is  followed  by  "  Burgoyne's  advance  from 
Canada."  The  references  to  these  subjects  occupy  nine  pages,  and 
the  other  subjects  for  1777  take  up  thirty-two  additional  pages. 

Mr.  Winsor  gives  an  intimation  that  he  may  follow  this  vol- 
ume with  others  of  a  similar  character  covering  themes  of  history, 

*  The  Reader's  Handbook  of  the  American  Revolution,  1761-1783 ;  by  Jxtstdt 
Wrasoa,  the  Librarian  of  Harvard  University.  Boston:  Houghton,  Osgood  k  Co. 
1880.    12mo,  pp.  328.  For  sale  by  E.  P.  Judd,  New  Haven. 
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biography,  travel,  philosophy,  science,  literature,  and  art.  When 
we  remember  a  the  reciprocal  influences,  the  broadening  effect 
the  quickened  interest,  which  arise  from  a  comparison  of 
sources  and  authorities,"  we  shall  understand  the  obligations  of 
all  students  to  Mr.  Winsor  for  this  volume,  and  for  those  which 
he  may  yet  prepare. 

Jules  Vbbnb's  Travels  and  Travellers.* — This  famous 
French  author  appears  here  in  a  new  rdle ;  and  yet  the  subject 
which  he  has  chosen,  though  plain  matter  of  fact,  can  have  had 
hardly  less  charm  to  him  than  those  which  have  made  his  works 
of  fiction  such  favorites  with  the  public.  What  can  be  more 
interesting  in  fictitious  story  than  the  true  narrative  of  the  life  of 
such  a  man  as  Marco  Polo — and  of  all  the  great  travellers  from 
Herodotus  to  the  days  of  the  discovery  of  our  own  continent  ? 
The  book  is  not  only  one  to  interest  young  people,  and  one  which 
will  serve  to  while  away  an  idle  hour,  but  it  will  be  found  valuable 
for  reference.     It  is  beautifully  illustrated. 

Autobiography  of  Mrs.  Delancy.| — The  readers  of  the 
Memoir  of  Baroness  Bunsen,  which  has  of  late  become  so  widely 
popular,  are  placed  under  obligations  to  Miss  Woolsey  for  the 
preparation  of  this  revised  edition  of  the  autobiography  of  Mrs. 
Delancy.  The  glimpses  which  are  given  of  that  lady  in  the 
"  memoir "  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  were  of  such  a 
character  as  to  excite  great  curiosity  on  the  part  of  large  num- 
bers of  persons  to  know  more  about  her  remarkable  career,  which 
extended  from  1700  to  1788.  No  less  an  authority  than  Edmund 
Burke  said  of  her :  "  She  is  not  only  the  woman  of  fashion  in  her 
own  age ;  she  is  the  highest  bred  woman  in  the  world,  and  the 
woman  of  fashion  of  all  ages."  To  this  it  may  be  added  that, 
in  consequence  of  her  alliance  by  birth  and  marriage  with 
many  of  the  noble  families  of  England,  she  was  during  much  of  the 
time  on  terras  of  intimate  acquaintance  with  not  a  few  of  the  most 

*  The  Exploration  of  the  World.  By  Jules  Verne.  Famous  Travels  and  Trav- 
ellers. Translated  by  Doha  Leigh.  With  illustrations  by  L.  Benett  and  P. 
Philippoteaux,  and  fac-similes  of  ancient  drawings.  8vo,  432  pp.  New  York : 
C.  Scribner's  Sons.    For  sale  by  B.  P.  Judd,  New  Haven. 

\  The  Autobiography  and  Correspondence  of  Mrs.  Delancy.  Revised  from  Lady 
Llanover's  edition,  and  edited  by  Sabah  Clauxcey  Woolsey.  Two  vols.  Boston : 
Roberts  Brothers,  1880.  12mo,  pp.  465,  499.  For  sale  by  £.  P.  Judd,  New 
Haven. 
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distinguished  personages  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  her  native 
country.  Her  correspondence  therefore,  which  was  during  all  her 
life  very  voluminous,  gives  an  insight  into  the  social  life  of  her 
times  in  the  highest  circles,  which  is  not  surpassed  in  value  by  any 
book  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  work  of  Miss  Woolsey 
has  not  been  simply  that  of  selection  and  condensation  from  the 
six  ponderous  royal  octavo  volumes  in  which  the  autobiography 
was  originally  published  in  England,  but  she  has  added  a  large 
number  of  notes,  historical  and  explanatory,  which  the  reader 
will  find  to  be  of  substantial  service. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Pickering's  Chronological  History  op  Plants.* — We  are 
told  by  a  biographer  of  this  recently  deceased  man,  that  "  the 
love  of  knowledge  was  the  one  passion  of  his  life,"  that  "  he  asked 
do  richer  satisfaction  than  to  search  for  it  as  for  hidden  treasures," 
and  that  during  a  long  and  laborious  life  he  was  engaged  in  gain- 
ing knowledge  and  of  "  storing  it  up  in  convenient  forms  for  the 
service  of  others.'9  These  sentences  perhaps  explain  the  nature  of 
this  heavy  (heavy  in  more  than  one  sense)  volume,  which  is  the 
result  of  the  work  of  the  last  sixteen  years  of  his  laborious  life. 
The  object  of  the  work  is  thus  briefly  introduced :  "  In  the  distri- 
bution of  species  over  the  globe,  the  order  of  nature  has  been  ob- 
scured through  the  interference  of  man.  He  has  transported 
animals  and  plants  to  countries  where  they  were  previously  un- 
known. ...  To  ascertain  the  amount  of  this  interference,  dis- 
placed species  must  be  distinguished,  and  traced  each  to  its  orig- 
inal home." 

A  vast  mass  of  detached  observations  in  the  field,  and  refer- 
ences in  literature  bad  been  made,  more  than  any  but  a  very  dili- 
gent man  would  accumulate  in  a  life  time ;  and  these,  arranged 
in  a  chronological  order,  with  notes  (geographical,  philological, 
natural,  historical,  etc.),  constitute  the  work.  Beginning  in  time, 
with  the  date  "4713  B.C.,  the  so-called  Julian  Period,"  and  "4491 
B.C.,  beginning  of  the  first  Great  Year  in  the  Egyptian  reck- 
oning," and  commencing  with  the  plants  and  animals  mentioned 
in  Genesis  and  in  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  he  follows  down  the 
stream  of  history  to  1872. 

*  Chronological  History  of  Plants :  Man's  Record  of  his  own  existence  illustrated 
fhrouah  their  names,  uses,  and  companionship.  By  Ohablbs  Piokeking,  M.D.,  Au- 
thor of  "  Race*  of  Man."   Boston:  Little,  Brown  A  Company.   1879.   4topp.  1222. 
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"Artemisia  Judiaca  of> the  Sinai  Desert"  has  the  honor  of 
leading  the  long  list,  "a  kind  of  wormwood,  called  in  Egypt 
*  Sbyeh,'  in  which  we  recognize  the  *  Shyh '  of  Genesis  ii.  5,  .  .  . 
Job  xxx.  4  to  7,  and  (Shea'  of  Haly  Abbas,"  etc.  And  so  on 
these  notes  and  references  run  for  more  than  1000  quarto  pages. 
The  references  are  very  full.  He  reaches  the  Christian  Era  on 
the  467th  page,  and  p.  847  brings  us  down  to  1402,  when  Amer- 
ica was  discovered,  and  1872  is  reached  on  page  1072.  In  look- 
ing through  this  great  collection  of  facts  and  references,  and  its 
three  indexes,  which  occupy  nearly  150  pages,  making  the  vast 
stores  of  knowledge  accessible,  we  are  reminded  of  a  great  her- 
barium of  plants  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  carefully  arranged 
and  classified  for  easy  reference  or  study,  but  from  which  all  the 
sap  and  juices  of  life  have  been  carefully  dried  out.  And  in 
looking  over  this  great  collection  of  facts  and  references,  our  won- 
der is  about  equally  divided  over  the  patience  and  research  with 
which  they  have  been  gathered,  and  the  dryness  with  which  they 
are  stated.  The  author  was  carrying  this  work  through  the  press 
at  his  own  expense  when  death  overtook  him  before  it  was  fin- 
ished. Students  in  more  than  one  department  of  study  will  find 
in  this  volume  a  great  store-house  to  go  to  and  find  what  to  look 
for  elsewhere,  and  where  to  look  for  it,  and  much  of  what  is  now 
known  about  it,  and  will  thank  him  heartily  for  his  labor  of  love. 

All  quiet  along  the  Potomac* — The  first  line  of  the  little 
poem  which  has  been  given  as  a  title  to  this  whole  collection,  will 
recall  to  the  minds  of  many  one  of  the  most  affecting  of  the 
shorter  poems  which  were  inspired  by  the  sad  events  of  the  civil 
war  near  twenty  years  ago.  But  these  are  not  the  only  lines 
which  will  be  recognized  as  familiar.  In  the  days  when  the 
thoughts  of  all  were  daily  following  the  blue  coats  in  the  far  dis- 
tant field,  there  were  few  who  read  "  Company  K,"  or  "  On  the 
Shores  of  Tennessee,"  without  emotion.  Few  can  read  them  now 
unmoved.  The  author,  Ethel  Lynn  Beers,  has  not  neglected  dur- 
ing all  these  subsequent  years  the  talent  of  which  she  gave  then 
such  satisfactory  proof,  and  in  these  pages  will  be  found  the  evi- 
dence of  a  poetic  insight  and  a  skill  of  versification  on  other 
themes  which  make  the  collection  one  of  far  more  than  ordinary- 
interest. 

*  AU  quiet  along  the  Potomac,  and  other  poems.  By  Ethel  Lynn  Bebbs.  Porter 
&  Coates.  Philadelphia,  1880.  12mo,  pp.  352.  For  sale  by  E.  P.  Judd,  New 
Haven, 
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Ebebs9  Uabda.* — It  is  a  common  remark  of  readers  that  they 
do  not  like  romance  and  archaeology  united,  that  the  one  is  apt 
to  hinder  the  other.  Either  the  archaeology  clogs  the  progress  of 
the  story  or  the  interest  in  the  story  leads  the  reader  to  hurry 
over  the  archaeological  details.  Perhaps  readers  seldom  go  far- 
ther than  this,  but  it  is  a  fair  question  whether  considered  from 
an  artistic  point,  such  stories  are  not  necessarily  failures.  If 
there  is  to  be  an  organic  whole,  a  unity  of  impression  must  be 
aimed  at.  An  eminent  English  historian  has  even  questioned  for 
history's  sake  the  value  of  the  vividness  and  picturesqueness 
which  Macaulay  and  others  have  imparted  to  the  anatomy  of 
history.  Without  going  so  far,  it  is  nevertheless  reasonable  to  ask 
whether  the  archaeological  story  is  written  for  the  sake  of  art  or 
for  the  sake  of  imparting  information.  If,  as  is  probable,  the 
answer  must  be  "for  the  latter,"  will  there  not  be  a  constant 
tendency  to  multiply  characters,  localities,  and  events  for  the 
constant  bringing  in  of  the  valuable  knowledge  ? 

There  is  something  perhaps  analogous  to  the  archaeological 
story  in  the  mythological  conception  of  the  centaur.  A  Maurice 
de  Guerin  with  his  quick  imagination,  or  a  Guido  Keni  may 
reproduce  the  conception  in  such  a  way  as  to  let  us  into  the 
grandeur  of  the  combination,  and  give  for  a  while  at  least  plea- 
sure in  contemplating  a  permanent  union  of  the  untiring  swiftness 
of  the  horse  with  the  directing  brain  of  the  man.  But  there  must 
be  two  hearts,  two  stomachs,  and  two  very  contrary  tendencies 
in  such  a  combination,  and  the  picture  is  at  best  pleasing  only  as 
the  successful  restoration  of  the  idea  of  a  crude  age. 

If  we  were  to  propose  analogues  in  architecture  for  the  perfect 
novel  and  the  rather  popular  modern  composite  of  history  and 
imagination,  we  should  suggest  the  Pantheon  and  the  museum  on 
the  Capitoline.  The  Pantheon  with  its  simple,  grand  oneness 
and  openness  of  light  and  dome ;  the  museum  with  its  partitions 
and  divisions,  where  the  precious  lumber  of  past  ages  is  displayed, 
bat  where  all  idea  of  art  in  the  building  is  subordinated  to  one  of 
utility.  Here  we  speak  of  the  typical  archaeological  novel.  Now 
and  then  a  genius  may  give  an  appearance  of  oneness  to  the 
structure,  and  so  lay  marble  with  brick  as  to  give  by  the  most 
diverse  materials,  and  in  spite  of  intricate  divisions  a  unity  of 

*  Uarda :  A  Romance  of  Ancient  Egypt.  By  Geobg  Ebbrs.  From  the  Ger- 
man;  by  Clara  Bell.  In  two  volumes.  New  York:  Wro.  S.  Gottsberger. 
1SS0.    12moM  332,  320  pp. 
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impression.  We  think  Professor  Ebers  has  done  that  in  the 
novel  before  us.  But  where  the  writer  is  enough  of  an  artist  to 
do  so  much,  he  will  ultimately  do  more,  and  Professor  Ebers 
rises  through  the  intricacies  and  complications  of  this  story  to 
erect  his  Pantheon  in  "  Homo  Sum"  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
he  can  ever  write  a  more  perfect  story  than  that,  one  in  which 
the  finite  and  the  infinite  will  be  more  perfectly  blended.  But  as 
leading  towards  that,  as  having  the  movement  of  genius  in  dra- 
matic combinations  of  rare  power  and  beauty,  set  in  the  environ- 
ment of  Egyptian  life,  this  novel  is  worth  more  than  one  perusal 
It  has  not  the  light  or  the  breadth  of  " Homo  Sum"  but  it  has 
some  of  the  minor  excellencies  of  that  story  and  this  republication 
of  the  English  translation  in  our  country  will  find  many  readers. 
If  the  imagination  is  a  good  deal  fettered,  the  flight  in  parts  is 
still  bold  and  steady. 

There  are  too  many  leading  characters  in  the  story.    It  takes 
its  name  from  a  young  girl,  not  a  full-blooded  Egyptian,  bat  the 
granddaughter,  through  an  Egyptian  soldier,  of  a  Danaid  Prince, 
but  we  have  an  interest  in  many  other  characters.     For  Pentaur 
the  poetic  priest,  for  Nebsecht  who  has  sunk,  if  one  may  pay  so, 
the  priest  in  the  scientific  explorer,  for  Ameni,  the  typical,  but 
not  altogether  honest  defender  of  priesthood,  for  Bent  Anat,  the 
princess,  for  Nefert,  the  wife  of  Mena,  for  Rameri,  the  brother  of 
Bent  Anat,  for  Rameses,  their  father,  for  Pinem,  the  paraschites, 
for  all  these  and  others  even  we  have  at  time?  an  intense  atten- 
tion.   There  is  intrigue  within  intrigue,  episode  within  episode, 
foreign  war  and  peace,  plotted  domestic  insurrection,  the  usual 
gem  of  ancient  stories  to  clear  up  the  relationship  of  captives,  an 
interchange  of  new-born  babes,  and  a  great  deal  of  love.     Rameri 
the  prince  is  in  love  with  Uarda,  and  so  are  Nebsecht,  the  scien- 
tist, and  Nemu,  the  dwarf.     Ani  the  regent  is  not  exactly  in  love 
with  Bent  Anat,  but  asks  her  in  marriage,  but  she  and  Pentaur 
ardently  love  each  other,  and  their  final  union  is  perhaps  as  much 
the  goal  of  the   story  as  any  event.      Paaker,  the  pioneer  is 
desperately  in  love  with  Nefert,  once  his  betrothed,  but  now  the 
very  faithful  wife  of  Mena.     In  and  through  this  web  of  state- 
craft, priest-craft,  love,  science,  poetry,  embalming,  discipline, 
and  exile  we  have  woven  with  the  scholar's  exactness  the  details 
of  Egyptian  life. 

One  or  two  points  seem  rather  significant.      The  Egyptain 
religion  is  delineated  with  much  minuteness  and  with  some  show 
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of  respect,  but  is  made  childish  and  repulsive  even  by  the  intro- 
duction and  employment  of  a  ram's  heart  to  further  Ameni's 
designs.  This  ram's  heart  is  substituted  by  Pinem,  the  unclean 
opener  of  dead  bodies  in  the  process  of  embalming,  for  the  human 
heart  of  a  priest  Rui.  It  was  the  Egyptian  idea  that  the  nobler 
organs  must  all  be  embalmed  to  secure  the  rest  of  the  soul  of  the 
dead  Nebsecht,  who  has  the  scientist's  longing  for  specimens, 
but  can  get  no  human  heart  to  analyze,  persuades  Pinem  the  grand- 
father of  the  girl  Uarda,  who,  injured  by  the  chariot  of  Bent  Anat 
has  been  restored  to  health  by  the  scientific  physician,  to  get  a 
heart  from  a  dead  body  as  a  return  for  his  services  to  the  injured 
girl.  It  is  a  fearful  crime  thus  to  rob  the  dead  of  eternal  rest, 
and  remorse  for  it  destroys  Pinem's  peace  and  reason,  and  finally 
causes  his  death.  When  the  substituted  ram's  heart  is  discovered 
by  the  higher  embalmers,  it  is  after  much  parade  and  consulta- 
tion of  the  gods,  declared  that  the  heart  of  the  sacred  ram, 
Amon,  which  had  been  killed  by  wolves,  had  miraculously  found 
refuge  in  the  body  of  the  holy  priest.  One  wonders  if  this  inci- 
dent is  intended  to  throw  a  slur  on  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
incarnation,  and  one  is  offended  that  so  palpable  a  humbug 
should  be  fastened  to  the  religion  of  the  Egyptians,  when  every- 
thing else  pertaining  to  them  is  so  favorably  pictured.  Even  if 
the  incident  were  historical,  it  might  better  have  been  kept  out 
of  the  story,  or  have  received  a  different  treatment.  There  is 
reason  enough  to  fix  the  odium  of  the  false  miracle  upon  Ameni, 
the  high  priest,  and  it  is  implied  in  the  final  disposition  of  Ameni 
that  the  king  censured  the  performance :  yet  if  the  deceit  had  not 
been  exposed  by  Nebsecht,  we  are  left  to  infer  that  it  would  have 
passed  with  all  as  a  miracle. 

It  is  not  far  to  the  thought  that  the  scientific  worker  does  by 
his  arguments  little  good  to  the  common  people.  Poor  Pinem  is 
not  a  bad  type  of  the  humble  mind  from  which  the  scientific 
dogmatist  has  removed  the  odious  "  theological  bias,"  and  left 
only  blank  negations  and  a  certain  looking  forward  to  helpless, 
hopeless  misery. 

And  we  can  forgive  the  clap-trap  about  the  heart,  for  the  con- 
versation between  the  timid  parscbites  and  the  bewildering, 
authoritative  Nebsecht,  as  we  see  how  skillfully  scientific  power 
is  wielded  over  the  weak  will  to  impel  to  the  worst  of  sins,  the 
robbing  of  a  mummy  of  its  human  heart.  Excellent,  too,  is  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  same  subject  between  Pentaur  and  Nebsecht,  in 
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whom  some  modern  science  may  find  its  irreverent  prototype, 
while  Pentaur  makes  the  beauty  of  the  universe  answer  to  a 
moral  order. 

The  story  has  many  striking  scenes,  as  for  instance  the  appear- 
ance of  Mesu,  or  Moses  to  Pentaur  on  the  mountain,  but  no  scene 
equal  in  beauty  to  that  where  Paul  and  Hennas  in  the  later  story 
hurl  the  discus  at  the  palm.  The  nobleness  of  the  royal  house  is 
made  very  apparent  and  the  ending  is  satisfactory. 

Two  things  preeminently  mark  Ebers'  novels.  One  is  the  vivid- 
ness with  which  beings  of  a  very  different  age  draw  near  to  us 
and  manifest  the  same  passions  that  have  quickened  the  race  for 
thousands  of  years.  Another  is  the  clearness  with  which  the 
laws  of  heredity  are  observed  in  families.  In  this  story  Pentaur 
is  found  to  be  the  son  of  the  dead  Mohar,  whom  be  so  much  in 
body  and  mind  resembles,  and  Uarda  by  resemblance  in  part  is 
proved  to  be  the  granddaughter  of  the  Greek  prince.  But  the 
gem  does  its  share  in  confirming  the  discovery. 

The  translation,  like  that  of  u  Homo  Sum"  is  far  from  perfect. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  decided  blunder,  and  sometimes  one  is  puz- 
zled, or  would  be  without  the  original,  to  know  the  meaning  of  a 
sentence,  as  in  the  following :  "  It  will  be  long  asparagus  not 
peas,  said  another  looking  over  his  shoulder  and  pretending  to 
be  flogging,"  but  the  narrative  is  in  general  smooth  and  intel- 
ligible. 

Along  thb  Way.*  —  Many  of  these  little  poems — by  the 
accomplished  editress  of  St.  Nicholas,  Mary  Mapes  Dodge — which 
appear  in  this  beautiful  volume,  will  be  recognized  as  favorite 
verses  which  have  attracted  from  time  to  time  more  than  a  passing 
glance,  as  they  have  been  read  in  the  various  magazines  of  the 
day.  There  is  throughout  this  collection  a  freshness  of  thought, 
the  evidence  of  a  poetic  insight,  a  quick  sympathy  with  nature  in 
all  its  moods,  as  well  as  an  easy  diction,  which  calls  from  tbe 
reader  a  ready  response  and  awakens  at  once  an  interest  in  her 
themes. 

Thb  Pre-historic  World. f — This  is  the  first  attempt,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  to  present  in  a  romance  a  picture  of  the  life  of  pre- 

*  Along  the  Way.  By  Mart  Mapes  Dodge.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  1879.     16mo.    136  pp.    For  sale  by  E.  P.  Judd,  New  Haven. 

f  The  Prehistoric  World.  By  £lib  Berthet.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
Mary  J.  Saftobd.  Porter  &  Coates,  Philadelphia.  310  pp.,  12mo.  For  sale  by 
B.  P.  Judd,  New  Haven. 
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historic  man.  Within  the  past  few  years  paleontologists  claim  that 
they  have  found  the  weapons,  the  barbaric  ornaments,  the  utensils, 
even  the  remains  of  the  coarse  food  of  the  human  beings  who  lived 
"  myriads  of  years  before  historic  man."  They  claim  that  from 
these  remains  can  be  determined  the  race  to  which  he  belonged, 
the  surroundings  amid  which  he  lived,  and  from  them  can  be 
deduced  also  his  character,  manners,  and  customs.  In  the  first 
of  the  tales  in  this  book,  M.  filie  Berthet  has  attempted  to  give 
a  study  of  the  people  who,  in  the  " Quaternary  period"  —  the 
age  of  the  cave-bears  and  the  mammoths — inhabited  the  district 
where  now  is  the  city  of  Paris.  They  are  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  Mongol  race,  and  to  have  lived  by  families  and  in 
caves,  given  up  to  the  fiercest  passions  and  the  most  brutal 
instincts.  The  author  claims  that  in  the  construction  of  his  story, 
he  has  the  authority  of  some  scientist  "  for  every  sentence  and 
for  almost  every  line."  In  his  first  chapter  he  describes  the 
scenery  of  the  district  where  ages  after  the  city  of  Paris  was 
built  and  the  mammoth  animals  which  lived  in  its  river,  or 
roamed  through  the  forests  which  covered  the  now  familiar  hills. 
In  his  next  chapter,  the  reader  is  introduced  to  a  human  family 
who  occupy  one  of  the  caves  on  the  sides  of  what  is  now  known  as 
Montmartre.  It  is  a  wild  story  of  love  and  blood  and  vengeance 
connected  with  this  primitive  family  on  which  the  interest  of  the 
tale  turns.  A  second  story  illustrates  life  in  a  "  lacustrian  city  " 
which  belonged  several  thousands  of  years  later  to  a  race  called 
the  "dolmen  nations,"  in  the  "age  of  polished  stone."  The 
third  and  last  story  illustrates,  by  means  of  an  account  of  the 
foundation  of  Paris,  the  "  age  of  metals." 

The  stories  are  all  admirably  told,  and  while  the  reader  will 
admire  the  ingenuity  of  the  author,  he  will  also  learn  to  appre- 
ciate more  clearly  than  before  the  significance  of  the  late  discover- 
ies of  the  geologists  and  paleontologists  and  the  theories  which 
are  based  upon  them. 

The  Transmission  op  Life.*  —  When  this  work  by  Doctor 
Napheys  first  appeared,  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  highly  commen- 
ded in  the  leading  professional  medical  journals,  and  by  many  of  the 

*  The  Transmission  of  Life.  Counsels  on  the  nature  and  hygiene  of  the  mascu- 
line function.  By  George  II.  Naphbtb.  New  edition,  with  the  final  corrections 
and  additions  of  the  author,  and  with  a  biographical  sketch.  Boston,  Mass.  W.  H. 
Thompson  k  Co.,  32  Hawley  8t     1879.    362  pp.,  12mo. 
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most  distinguished  and  best  known  of  the  educators  of  the  country. 
The  object  of  the  author  was  to  furnish,  "in  popular  yet  irre- 
proachable language,  such  information  respecting  the  hygiene, 
nature,  uses,  and  abuses  of  the  procreative  function  in  the  male  as 
is  necessary  to  protect  the  individual  from  the  evil  consequences 
of  his  own  folly  or  ignorance.9'  The  teachings  of  the  book  are 
acknowledged  to  be  sound  by  those  best  qualified  to  judge,  and 
they  are  presented  with  a  delicacy  and  an  elevation  of  moral  tone 
which  have  won  for  them  the  general  commendation  of  which  we 
have  spoken.  A  new  edition  has  just  appeared,  with  the  final  cor- 
rections and  additions  of  the  author. 

The  Mebry-go-round.* — One  of  the  very  best  story  books  for 
children  that  it  has  ever  been  our  fortune  to  meet,  and  one  which 
is  scarcely  less  interesting  to  those  of  a  larger  growth. 
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Abticlb  L— SPIRITUAL  ECONOMICS. 

The  daily  bread  of  the  world  is  the  chief  subject  of  Politi- 
cal Economy.  If  men  were  purely  material,  physical  nourish- 
ment would  suffice  for  them ;  but  spiritual  natures  require 
spiritual  nutriment.  If  what  furnishes  this  nutriment  were  a 
purely  immaterial  thing,  it  would,  as  such,  be  removed  from 
the  domain  of  wealth,  and  thus  from  the  field  of  economic 
science;  but  it  is  not  so.  It  has,  in  fact,  a  material  basis,  and 
falls  within  the  limits  of  the  economist's  studies  ;  the  students 
of  this  science  have  other  than  literal  loaves  to  consider. 

Not  only  is  the  consideration  of  forms  of  wealth  which  min- 
ister to  spiritual  wants  necessary  in  order  to  properly  complete 
the  science  of  Political  Economy,  but  it  is  more  imperatively 
necessary  in  the  interest  of  religion.  Certain  modern  reli- 
gious phenomena  are  inexplicable  except  in  the  light  of  eco- 
nomic principles ;  it  is  the  economist  who  can,  if  he  will,  point 
out  the  chief  danger  that  threatens  the  church. 

In  an  earlier  essay  we  have  called  attention  to  the  wide  range 
of  application  which  current  definitions  of  wealth  must  have 
if  consistently  adhered  to.  While  wealth  always  has  a  mate- 
rial basis,  that  basis  is  not  necessarily  solid  or  durable.  Vibra- 
tions of  air  may  be  shaped  into  artistic  form  by  the  violin  or 
vol.  in.  21 
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the  voice,  and  become  commodities  as  truly  as  the  stone  which 
is  shaped  by  the  sculptor's  chisel.  Such  products  as  musical 
notes,  perishable  as  they  are,  produce  lasting  effects  on  the 
mind,  and  are  valuable  accordingly  in  the  market.  Concert 
tickets  convey  a  title  to  them,  and  these  are  not  to  be  had  with- 
out money.  The  delicate  material  commodities  which  diffuse 
themselves,  for  a  time,  through  the  concert  hall,  are  essential 
to  the  spiritual  effects  which  follow  from  their  use ;  there  could 
be  none  of  the  mental  effects  of  music  without  the  material 
undulations.  As  long  as  tremulous  air  thus  holds  within  itself 
the  power  to  impress  the  soul  of  man,  it  is  subject  for  the 
economist ;  it  is  his  business  to  investigate  its  laws  as  wealth. 
When  these  effects  exist  only  as  impressions  on  the  mind,  he 
may  turn  them  over  to  the  metaphysician  ;  they  are  commod- 
ities no  longer.  Bread  is  a  commodity  only  while  on  its  way 
from  the  oven  to  the  organ  of  digestion  ;  after  that  it  is  subject 
for  the  physiologist ;  and  that  form  of  bread  for  the  mind 
which  we  term  music  is,  in  like  manner,  a  commodity  only 
while  in  transitu. 

Musical  forms  are  not  the  only  ones  that  can  be  impressed  on 
vibrations  of  air.  Marble  may  be  chiselled  into  letters  as  well 
as  images ;  and  air  vibrations  may  be  shaped  into  forms  of  in- 
telligence as  well  as  into  those  of  beauty.  Spoken  words  may 
be  commodities  in  the  market,  as  well  as  musical  notes.  They 
are  recognized  as  such ;  lecture  tickets  sometimes  convey  a  title 
to  them,  and  these  are  property,  sold  and  paid  for.  A  preach- 
er's spoken  word  has,  in  like  manner,  its  place  on  the  inventory 
of  social  wealth ;  sermons,  as  delivered,  are  property.  The 
hymn  and  the  sermon  are  to  be  regarded  as  forms  of  nutriment 
for  the  soul,  which  are  commodities  while  in  transitu  from  their 
source  to  the  organ  of  spiritual  digestion. 

Regarded  in  the  prosaic  light  of  economy,  church  edifices 
become  places  where  spiritual  nutriment  is  disbursed.  Forms 
of  wealth  which  minister  to  spiritual  wants  are  produced,  dis- 
tributed, exchanged,  and  consumed  according  to  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  ordinary  products.  Economic  laws  are  general,  and 
apply  to  higher  as  well  as  lower  forms  of  wealth.  Spiritually, 
we  dine  in  commons,  on  the  cooperative  principle,  once  a  week, 
with  occasional  lunches  between  whiles.     The  clergyman  is  a 
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minister,  in  that  he  provides  and  distributes  food.  In  former 
years  the  meals  were  prepared  with  Spartan  simplicity  ;  but  of 
late  they  have  been  greatly  elaborated.  In  spiritual  as  in 
physical  meals,  it  is  the  appetizing  element  that  is  expensive ; 
reduced  to  simple  nutriment  a  meal  of  either  kind  could  be 
had  very  cheaply. 

By  the  term  Spiritual  Economics,  we  mean,  not  a  discussion 
of  things  purely  spiritual,  but  a  department  of  science  which 
considers  forms  of  material  wealth  that  minister  to  spiritual 
wants.  We  now  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  rela- 
tions of  rich  and  poor  are  alike  in  the  lower  and  the  higher 
departments  of  activity ;  the  great  question  of  general  Polit- 
ical Economy  is  also  the  great  question  of  Spiritual  Economics. 
The  highest  forms  of  wealth  have  their  laws  of  distribution ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  social  development,  large  classes  are  de- 
prived of  them.  The  laws  of  spiritual  poor-relief  are  impor- 
tant for  the  scientist,  as  well  as  for  the  Christian. 

The  kind  of  spiritual  poor-relief  to  be  discussed  here  does  not 
fall  under  the  head  of  charity.  Place  a  dozen  men,  each  in  his 
own  boat,  on  the  open  sea,  and  start  them  for  the  nearest  land. 
They  are  on  an  equality  and  completely  independent.  If  any 
will  not  row,  his  destruction  is  on  his  own  head.  If  any  try  to 
row  and  fail,  it  is  the  great  law  of  charity,  and  that  only,  which 
constrains  another  to  help  him.  If  any  venture  to  burden 
himself  by  towing  a  weaker  brother  to  the  shore,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  do  so  by  no  law  legal  or  equitable,  but  the  universal 
law  of  lova 

But  that  is  no  picture  of  actual  society.  No  man  can  pad- 
dle his  own  canoe  as  a  member  of  that  great  social  organism 
in  which  each  individual  labors,  not  for  himself,  but  for  the 
whole,  and  is  dependent  on  the  whole  for  employment  and  for 
pay.  Independence  is  the  law  of  isolation;  interdependence 
is  the  law  of  society.  Again  and  again,  in  actual  history,  so- 
ciety ceases  to  desire  the  product  of  a  particular  man's  labor. 
The  organic  whole  is  in  the  position  of  employer  to  the  mil- 
lions who  work,  and  it  cannot  always  keep  them  busy  ;  but  it 
is  not  at  liberty  to  starve  them.  It  may  take  away  their  com- 
forts; but,  if  it  take  their  lives,  it  is  murder.  Civilization  has 
placed  us  all  in  one  boat ;  by  mutual  help  we  are  sailing  the 
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homeward-bound  ship  of  humanity.  He  who  will  not  help 
may  be  thrown  overboard,  possibly  ;  but  he  who,  by  force  of 
circumstances,  cannot,  must  be  carried  to  the  end. 

It  is  thus  in  nature  of  the  social  organism  that  the  great 
principle  of  English  law  which  asserts  the  ultimate  right  of 
every  man  to  a  maintenance  finds  its  philosophical  ground. 
That  is  an  evil  teaching  which  ventures  to  question  this  prin- 
ciple, and  it  would  fare  ill  with  a  State  which  should  attempt 
to  follow  such  teaching  in  practice/  Such  action  would  surren- 
der to  the  communists  the  championship  of  a  great  truth  ;  it 
would  place  society  in  the  wrong,  and  revolutionists  in  the 
right. 

When  a  man  who  has  had  no  hand  in  getting  his  neighbor 
into  trouble,  lends  his  aid  in  getting  him  out,  that  is  charity. 
When  an  organized  society  relieves  suffering  which  the  society 
as  a  whole  has  caused,  that  is  justice.  Whatever  part  of  the 
poor-tax  goes  to  relieve  sufferings  resulting  from  general  social 
causes,  is  paid,  not  given  ;  the  claim  to  it  is  as  equitable  as  that 
of  any  officer  to  his  salary.  We  may  assume  as  a  premise  the 
principle  asserted  in  the  poor-law  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which 
established  the  right  of  every  man,  not  to  be  kept  in  idleness, 
indeed,  but  to  be  kept,  while  willing  to  work,  from  absolutely 
starving. 

Now,  long  before  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  a  principle  was  au- 
thoritatively announced  which  was  in  advance  of  her  celebrated 
statute,  and  far  in  advance  of  the  average  tone  of  modern  Po- 
litical Economy ;  that,  namely,  of  the  ultimate  claim  of  every 
man  to  a  spiritual  maintenance.  The  soul  may  starve,  as  well 
as  the  body,  and  it  was  Christ  who  first  announced  the  duty  of 
preventing  such  starvation.  Not  merely  on  the  ground  of 
charity,  but  on  that  of  justice,  on  precisely  the  same  ground 
on  which  man  claims  relief  from  literal  hunger,  does  he  claim 
to  be  relieved  from  the  starving  of  the  spirit  The  soul  of 
man  is  not  independent;  the  organic  union  of  mankind  in- 
cludes mind  as  well  as  matter.  When  that  organism  is  simply 
working  for  its  own  maintenance,  we  may  term  it  an  industrial 
society  ;  when  it  is  governing  itself,  we  may  term  it  a  state  ; 
when  it  is  reverently  bowing  before  the  Creator  of  all  things, 
we  may  term  it  a  church  ;  but  in  every  relation  it  is  essentially 
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identical,  an  organic  unity  the  nature  of  which  is  to  absorb  and 
to  subordinate  the  individual  lives  which  are  its  molecules  or 
monads.  He  who  is  born  into  such  a  society  is  never  inde- 
pendent in  body  or  mind. 

The  healthy  life  of  the  soul  of  individual  man  is  practically 
dependent  on  material  aids ;  the  soul  life  of  the  social  organ- 
ism is  absolutely  so  dependent  An  exceptional  saint  may 
live  as  a  hermit:  but  society  of  hermits  would  be  a  contradic- 
tion of  terms.  Intercommunication  is  necessary  to  the  religious 
life  of  society,  and  that  is  dependent  on  material  aida  Some- 
times by  impressing  forms  of  intelligence  on  insubstantial  air, 
sometimes  by  printing  them  on  more  durable  paper,  an  inter- 
change of  thought  and  feeling  is  established  which  unites  the 
religious  life  of  individuals  into  an  organic  whole ;  it  gives  a 
soul  life  to  society. 

When  this  religious  organism  is  once  established  the  spirit- 
ual life  of  individuals  becomes  dependent  on  it,  and  exclusion 
from  it  means  starvation.  As  he  who  is  driven  from  the  habi- 
tations of  men  to  the  wilderness  subsists,  for  a  time,  on  roots 
and  bark,  and  soon  perishes,  so  he  who  is  excluded  from  spirit- 
ual society  subsists  religiously,  for  a  time,  on  roots  and  bark, 
and  then  starves.  It  is  literal  destruction  to  be  banished  from 
industrial  society ;  and  it  is  spiritual  destruction  to  be  excluded 
from  that  universal  society  which,  without  any  reference  to 
particular  sects,  we  term  the  church. 

The  church,  as  a  religious  organism  embracing  all  men  who 
communicate  religiously  with  each  other,  controls  the  material 
aids  to  religious  life,  as  industrial  society  controls  the  literal 
bread  of  the  world.  Two  causes  may  exclude  men  from  this 
society,  one  pecuniary,  the  other  social,  in  a  narrow  sense. 
They  may  not  have  money  enough  to  buy  spiritual  food ;  or 
they  may  not  be  respectable  enough  to  dine  at  the  spiritual 
table  In  both  cases  they  are  compelled  to  do  without  the 
material  aids  on  which,  in  society,  spiritual  life  is  practically 
dependent.  We  do  not  need  to  raise  the  question  whether  an 
ideal  society  would  be  absolutely  dependent  on  material  aids 
for  its  religious  life ;  actual  society  is  sufficiently  so,  and  these 
aids  are  forms  of  wealth.  The  place  of  worship  with  its  fur- 
nishings, the  Bibles  and  books  of  song,  much*  of  the  music  and 
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most  of  the  spoken  words  are  property,  bought  and  paid  for. 
Spiritual  Economics  stops  at  nothing  in  asserting  its  jurisdic- 
tion over  what  really  belongs  to  it  It  claims,  even  to  the 
farthest  echo,  the  sound  of  the  chimes  that  call  the  worshipers 
together,  when  the  paid  organist  rings  them.  It  ventures  to 
claim  the  material  instrument,  air  vibrations  still,  by  which  the 
prayers  of  the  assembled  multitude  are  held  in  unison  and 
made  to  become  the  prayer  of  an  organic  whola  There,  how- 
ever, its  audacious  foot  halts.  The  prayer  itself  is  none  of  its 
property ;  only  the  strictly  material  instrument  that  expresses 
it  We  have  penetrated,  in  our  scientific  temple,  to  the  Gentiles' 
court,  where  buying  and  selling  are  admissible;  within  is  the 
holy  of  holies,  sacred  to  the  presence  of  purified  men  in  com- 
munion with  their  God. 

Living  not  by  literal  bread  alone,  but  by  soul  impulses,  foot- 
pounds of  spiritual  dynamic  force,  which  proceed   originally 
from  God,  but  reach  his  creatures  by  material  means,  man  may 
starve  spiritually  in    consequence  of   material   privation.     A 
wide-spread  famine  of  this  kind  is  the  great  religious  fact  of 
the  present  day.    It  will  be  convenient  to  show  the  causes  of 
this  famine  by  means  of  a  dry  but  useful  economic  formula. 
The  wants  of  men  arrange  themselves  in  a  scale  in  the  order  of 
their  intensity,  and  every  man  spends  the  money  at  his  dis- 
posal for  that  which  satisfies  the  most  intense  desire.     If  each 
successive  article  in  the  scale  costs  a  single  unit  of  value  he 
will  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  list   and  purchase  as  many 
things  as  he  has  units  of  free  income.     The  point  in  the  scale 
where  purchases  cease  for  want  of  available  funds  is  the  pur- 
chase limit     What  articles  different  men  will  actually  buy  de- 
pends on  the  nature  of  their  individual  wants,  and  the  man 
who  hungers  after  righteousness  as  he  hungers  after  bread  will 
place  among  the  necessaries  of  life  the  things  which  satisfy 
that  desire.     Others  will  place  them  among  luxuries,  and  still 
others,  among  superfluities.     With  the  original  spiritual  condi- 
tion of  men  Political  Economy  has  nothing  to  do,  except  to 
assume  it  among  the  data  of  its  reasoning ;  nor  has  it  any  more 
to  do  with  modifications  in  that  condition  which  result  from 
other  than  economic  causes.     There  are,  however,  changes  of 
transcendent  importance  which  result  from  causes  within  the 
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domain  of  Political  Economy ;  and  religious  philosophy,  to 
properly  understand  these  changes,  must  step  upon  common 
earth,  and  lean  upon  its  despised  economic  sister. 

Continued  deprivation  of  any  thing  above  the  bare  necessi- 
ties of  life  tends  to  render  the  desire  for  it  quiescent.  The 
man  who  has  always  lived  in  a  cottage  has  no  active  desire  for 
a  palace.  This  principle  is  the  more  effective  the  higher  we 
ascend  in  the  scale  of  wants.  Continued  physical  privation 
blunts  the  desire  for  physical  comforts;  but  it  does  so  less 
completely  than  mental  and  spiritual  privation  extinguish  the 
desire  for  mental  and  spiritual  gratifications.  An  economic 
cause,  therefore,  which  places  religious  commodities  above  the 
purchase-limit  of  a  class  of  persons  is  responsible  for  the 
destruction  of  their  desire  for  them.  Exclude  a  man  from 
church,  and  you  are  responsible  for  the  fact  that,  in  after  years, 
he  and  his  children  have  no  desire  to  return. 

There  is  difficulty  inherent  in  the  plan  of  maintaining  differ- 
ent social  classes  at  the  same  table,  literal  or  spiritual.  Under 
a  regime  of  Spartan  simplicity  a  community  may  be  conceived 
of  as  dining  literally  in  commons ;  but  it  is  Spartan  broth  that 
they  would  get  Repeal  the  wise  laws  of  Lycurgus  against 
luxury,  and  the  rich  will  soon  have  a  table  to  themselves; 
and  the  manner  in  which  this  will  come  about  illustrates  what 
is  occurring  at  our  spiritual  dining  table.  With  gold  in  his 
pocket,  instead  of  corroded  iron,  a  Spartan  communist  would 
want  something  better  than  barley  soup.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  quality  of  the  food  would  be  likely  to  be  improved. 
Under  the  influence  of  strong  fraternal  feeling  the  poor  might 
remain  for  a  time ;  but  to  pay  their  share  would  be  burden- 
some, and  to  remain  as  beneficiaries  would  be  irksome.  They 
would  gradually  withdraw,  and  each  withdrawal  would  facili- 
tate the  process  of  improving  the  quality  of  the  meal  and  in- 
creasing its  expense.  The  process  would  naturally  continue 
until  the  wealthy  should  be  left  alone  in  the  enjoyment  of  an 
elegant  and  costly  entertainment 

Such  a  case  is  ideal ;  but  it  becomes  actual  when  we  con- 
sider not  physical  but  spiritual  living.  The  Puritan  church  of 
America  lived  in  voluntary  commons,  in  extreme  simplicity. 
Its  spiritual  diet  was  nourishing,  but  the  opposite  of  luxuri- 
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ous.  Two  centuries  have  seen  the  growth  of  differences  of 
wealth,  the  adoption  of  a  more  luxurious  spiritual  table  and 
the  withdrawal  of  a  majority  of  the  poor. 

If  increasing  costliness  of  church  attendance  were  the  only 
motive  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  poorer  class,  the  evil  could  be 
partially  remedied  by  a  graded  tax.  Such  is  the  real  nature  of 
the  measure  frequently  adopted,  under  the  name  of  free  sit- 
tings  with  voluntary  contribution  for  the  maintenance  of  wor- 
ship. There  comes,  however,  to  supplement  the  pecuniary 
motive  for  withdrawing,  a  motive  which  is  social,  in  the  narrow 
sense.  The  similarity  of  taste  which  existed  in  Puritan  times, 
the  Spartan  period  of  our  spiritual  commune,  has  been  dis- 
turbed by  growing  differences  of  wealth.  This  would  be  of 
little  consequence  if  the  bond  which  held  the  church  together 
were  purely  religious ;  all  classes  can  come  together  in  a  church, 
if  they  come  only  to  worship.  It  is  a  beautiful  effect  of  devo- 
tional feeling  to  unite  rich  and  poor  by  the  deepest  ties.  On 
the  floor  of  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  the  richest  of  the  rich 
and  the  poorest  of  the  poor  kneel  together.  The  bond  that 
unites  them  is  religious,  not  social ;  they  go  their  several  ways 
when  the  worship  is  over ;  bat  within  the  cathedral  walls,  and 
during  the  moments  of  their  impressive  service,  this  most 
monarchial  of  churches  is  the  most  republican.  There  are 
times  in  the  life  of  Protestant  churches  when  similar  effects  are 
realized.  In  revival  periods,  when,  in  the  social  prayer-meet- 
ing, all  feelings  are  subordinated  to  a  common  devotion,  a  tie 
is  created  which,  could  the  feeling  be  maintained,  would  sur- 
vive all  the  influences  of  .growing  wealth  and  caste,  and  pre- 
serve the  Christian  church  in  its  primitive  unity.  "  Blest  be  the 
tie  that  binds — "  when  that  tie  is  simple  "Christian  love." 
Such  a  bond  is  the  leveller  of  castes,  the  remover  of  jealousies, 
the  permanent  peace-maker  of  humanity.  Change  that  sacred 
tie  into  a  common  friendship,  and  you  break  the  charm  ;  rich 
and  poor,  cultured  and  ignorant  can  never  associate  on  this 
basis.  Substitute  a  social  tie  for  a  religious  one  in  the  church, 
and  you  make  it  repellant  in  its  attitude  toward  the  world ; 
you  destroy  its  leavening  principle,  and  make  it  a  lump  which, 
though  it  be  manna  itself,  can  not  leaven  a  measure  of  meal, 
though  it  be  hid  in  it  forever. 
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In  so  far  as  the  inability  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  to  associate 
results  from  pride  alone,  it  is  an  evil  and  should  be  combated. 
If  the  wealthy  merely  felt  above  the  poor,  diligent  effort  might 
possibly  bring  them  to  humble  themselves,  and  mingle  more 
readily  and  frequently  with  their  less  fortunate  brethren.  But 
tbe  real  difficulty  is  more  serious  than  this ;  it  is  a  difference, 
not  of  station,  but  of  mental  habit ;  it  is  their  thoughts,  not 
their  respective  ranks,  that  are  too  diverse  to  admit  of  much 
social  intercoursa 

There  ought  to  be  social  life  in  a  church.  Where  all  classes 
are  represented  in  its  membership,  only  that  kind  of  social  life 
is  practicable  which  results  from  the  influence  of  one  powerful 
sentiment,  that  of  religion.  It  becomes  therefore  a  vital  ques- 
tion bow  far  social  life  of  an  ordinary  sort  should  be  sought  for. 
It  is  an  open  question  whether  it  is  best  to  superinduce  a  friendly 
tie  upon  the  religious  one,  and  make  a  church  in  any  degree  a 
club  for  social  intercourse.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the  evil  of 
allowing  the  lower  tie  to  supplant  the  higher,  making  the  organi- 
zation a  club  instead  of  a  church  of  the  Most  High.  Let  us 
therefore  consult  our  actual  experience,  and  ascertain  in  how  far 
sociables,  sewing-societies,  and  semi-social  religious  meetings  are 
benefits,  instead  of  evils,  and  in  how  far  it  is  beneficial  to 
abolish  the  English  principle  of  church  etiquette  which  forbids 
conversation  after  service,  and  subordinates  all  exercises  in  the 
house  of  God  to  the  solemn  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed. 
How  much  are  the  poor  and  the  ignorant  in  the  church  benefit* 
ed,  in  fact,  by  the  diligent  efforts  which  churches  often  make 
for  social  assimilation  ?  Are  they  made  really  comfortable  ? 
Do  tbey  feel  quite  at  home  in  the  church  parlor  among  their 
wealthier  brethren  ?  Moreover,  it  is  the  poor  outside  of  the 
church  who  are  the  chief  consideration ;  if  these  come  into  it 
tbe  more  readily  for  its  sociables  and  its  religious  meetings 
which  are  quasi-sociables,  let  such  things  continue ;  but  if  they 
are  repelled  by  them,  if  their  consciousness  of  social  inferi- 
ority is,  by  this  means,  made  to  keep  them  out  altogether, 
then  the  day  for  such  efforts  is  definitely  past  No  church 
could  avowedly  sacrifice  to  its  own  pleasure  the  millions  whom 
Christ  has  committed  to  its  care.  There  is  a  terrible  possi- 
bility that  tbe  social  relation    now  maintained  among  fellow 
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church -members  is  keeping  out  the  world,  crowding  out  the 
poor  of  the  church,  and  bolting  the  door  against  their  return. 

A  religious  organization  requires  religious  homogeneity  of 
membership ;  an  ordinary  social  organization  demands  social 
homogeneity,  similarity  of  taste,  interest  and  wealth.  All 
these  conditions  existed  in  colonial  times ;  there  was  an  equality 
approximating  the  apostolic  commune,  and  the  church  might 
without  danger  be  social,  as  well  as  religious.  Yet  was  not,  in 
fact,  the  social  bond,  even  then,  more  completely  subordinated 
to  the  religious  bond  than  it  is  now?  What  kind  and  quantity, 
then,  of  social  culture  should  churches  seek?  No  one  should 
venture  an  opinion  on  this  subject  without  grave  considera- 
tion ;  we  submit  it  as  a  question. 

From  that  early  day  until  now  we  believe  that  the  effects 
which  we  have  indicated  as  theoretically  probable,  have  been 
actually  realized.  Increasing  wealth  has  caused  increasing 
costliness  of  religious  services,  and  crowded  out  the  poor ;  and 
increasing  culture  has  transformed  the  church  into  a  semi- 
social  club,  and  barred  them  out  more  completely.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  psychological  law  above  cited,  religious  privation 
among  the  poor  has  blunted  their  desire  for  religious  things ; 
the  poor  man  who  could  not  well  go  to  church  ceased  to  want 
to  go  ;  he  lost  his  religious  craving — starved,  as  the  majority  of 
the  world  are  starving  to-day. 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  as  a  point  in  Spiritual  Economies,  that  a 
part  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  church  attendance  has  been 
owing  to  an  increased  fastidiousness  on  points  of  polity  and 
creed,  resulting  in  the  multiplicity  of  sects,  and  the  consequent 
uneconomical  conduct  of  church  affairs.  Large  dining  halls 
are  more  economical  than  small  ones,  and  the  expense  of  our 
spiritual  commons  has  been  increased,  not  only  by  increasing 
luxury,  but  by  the  capriciousness  of  appetites  that  not  only  re- 
quire to  be  served  with  food  that  comes  up  to  a  certain  quali- 
tative standard,  but  demand  food  of  exactlv  this  or  that  minute 
variety,  served  according  to  this  or  that  particular  method. 
The  wheat  must  come  from  Bohemia  or  from  Russia,  as  tbe 
caprices  of  taste  may  dictate.  The  effect  may  not  be  ill  for 
those  who  are  able  to  pay  for  such  miuute  conformity  to  vary- 
ing appetite ;  but  it  is  bad  for  the  multitude  without,  who  are 
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hungering  for  bread  of  any  kind.  The  multiplying  of  sects 
for  the  minute  gratification  of  those  within  the  church  is  starv- 
ing those  without.  Churches,  therefore,  in  insisting  selfishly 
on  minutiffi  of  polity  and  creed,  are  in  the  attitude  of  sacrifi- 
cing the  world  for  their  own  benefit ;  and  the  worst  feature  of 
it  is  that  they  claim  to  be  serving  the  Lord  in  it  all.  Indi- 
vidual pharisaism  may  not  be  common  now,  but  a  kind  of 
organized  pharisaism  is  the  sin  of  the  times.  Such  is  the  con- 
dition of  any  religious  body  which  assumes  the  attitude  of  the 
Jewish  hypocrites  of  old,  tithing  mint,  and  complacently 
rendering  thanks  for  its  own  superiority,  careless  for  the  non- 
conforming world,  and  utterly  neglecting,  in  its  selfishness  and 
conceit,  the  Christian  spirit  which  buries  the  interest  of  self  in 
the  welfare  of  mankind.  It  is  often  a  mistake  on  the  part  of 
individuals,  it  is  always  a  sin  on  the  part  of  the  body,  when  a 
church  drifts  into  this  condition.  Paraphrasing  Madame 
Roland's  apostrophe  to  liberty,  the  economist  may  express  his 
thought  concerning  the  multiplying  of  sects :  "  O  Religion, 
what  blunders  are  committed  in  thy  name !" 

Society,  as  a  whole,  is  responsible  for  the  life  of  its  mem- 
bers, spiritual  as   well  as   physical.     The  principle  of  Eng- 
lish law  is  in  force   here;    society   must   preserve    the   life 
which  society  endangers.    It   is  a  work,  not  of  charity,  but 
of  justice.    Principles  of  individual  responsibility  are  discussed 
in  works  on  Ethics;   this  is  a  principle  of  organic  responsi- 
bility, a  subject  too   broad  to  have  received   adequate  con- 
sideration in  any  philosophy.     Organic   units  are  taking  the 
places  under  the  moral  law  formerly  occupied  by  individual 
units,  and   laws   and   enactments   that   formerly  applied   to 
men,  now  apply  to  social  aggregates  of  men.     What,   then, 
is  the  position   under    moral    law    of    a    church,    however 
saintly  its  individual  members,  which  assumes  to  work  and 
pray  for  the  conversion  of  a  world    which,   by  its  general 
course,  it  declares  that  it  does  not  want  converted,  unless  it 
will  go  elsewhere  to  worship  ?    The  kindest  and  best  of  men 
may  compose  just  such  a  church  ;  such  are  the  laws  of  organic 
bodies ;  and  the  most  unfortunate  of  errors  is  to  treat  these 
effects  as  though  they  resulted  from  individual  sins,  and  im- 
plied bad  individual  character.    It  is  the  head  and  the  heart  of 
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the  organic  whole  which  is  to  be  reached,  if  the  evil  is  to  be 
remedied  ;  and  social  science  must  teach  us  where  that  head 
and  heart  are  located. 

Of  course  the  placing  of  the  responsibility  where  it  prop- 
erly belongs,  on  the  church  as  a  whole,  leaves  each  individual 
responsible  for  his  own  influence  on  the  whole  ;  and  some  in- 
dividuals have  more  than  that  to  answer  for.  Great  is  the  sin 
of  one  who  is  himself  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow- 
men.  Woe  to  the  individual  scribe  or  pharisee  who,  realizing 
the  absence  from  church  of  the  classes  uncongenial  to  him,  is 
contented,  even  complacent,  in  view  of  the  fact.  If  the  sever- 
est denunciations  of  Christ,  directed  in  his  own  time,  not 
against  sinners  out  of  the  church,  but  against  complacent  hyp- 
ocrites in  it,  have  any  application  to-day,  it  is  against  the 
church-member  who  reclines  in  his  comfortable  pew  and  par- 
takes of  his  elegant  spiritual  meal  rejoicing  in  the  fact  that 
everything  is  made  so  extremely  congenial  through  the  absence 
of  the  poor.  Such  cases  are  doubtless  rare  ;  the  usual  attitude 
is  one  of  helpless  regret  with  unconsciousness  of  responsibil- 
ity. The  poor  are  supposed  to  be  out  of  the  church  because 
they  wish  to  be  so,  and  the  good  man  regrets  it,  though  know- 
ing in  bis  heart  that  his  own  position  is  made  a  little  pleas- 
anter  by  the  fact.  Thus,  every  week  assemblies  of  saintly 
men  and  women  take  sweet  counsel  together  concerning  the 
Lord  their  God,  and  the  land  of  Canaan  whither  they  are  going, 
while  the  great  world  without  has  neither  part  nor  lot  in  the 
matter.  The  atmosphere  of  such  meetings  would  be  stifling  to 
them  if  they  thought  of  the  causes  which  have  crowded  out 
the  multitude,  and  realized  where  the  responsibility  for  their 
absence  rests. 

In  an  economic  view,  the  religious  phenomena  of  the  past 
have  been  the  increasing  cost  of  the  spiritual  table,  the  loss  of 
religious  appetite  on  the  part  of  those  excluded,  the  growth  of 
spcial  rather  than  religious  relations  between  church  member*, 
and  the  ultimate  differentiation  of  taste,  which  threatens  to 
make  the  church  forevermore  a  world  by  itself,  with  limits  in- 
creasingly narrow  and  exclusive. 

What  is  the  remedy  ?  It  would  take  a  volume  to  discuss  it, 
and  this  essay  aims  to  be  a  diagnosis  rather  than  a  prescrip- 
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tion ;  yet  the  general  character  of  the  remedy  is  indicated  by 
the  nature  and  cause  of  the  evil ;  it  is  economic  and  it  is  gen- 
eral. The  conditions  of  successful  cooperative  house-keeping, 
of  ordinary  communal  living,  are  the  conditions  of  successful 
church  life  among  men  differing  in  wealth  and  culture.  One 
plan,  indifferent,  but  better  than  nothing,  is  to  vary  the  meal 
to  accord  with  differing  tastes  and  purses;  to  provide  first  and 
second-class  tables.  Let  the  ship  that  aims  to  carry  all  human- 
ity have  its  French  cooking  for  the  cabin,  and  its  plain  bread 
and  meat  for  the  steerage.  This  means,  of  course,  the  differen- 
tiating of  churches  on  the  basis  of  wealth,  a  process  already 
beginning,  spontaneously,  to  take  place.  It  means  costly 
churches,  choice  music  and  brilliant  preaching  for  the  wealthy, 
and  plain  buildings,  voluntary  singing  and  unadorned  preaching 
for  the  poor.  At  best  this  is  unrepublican,  and  hostile  to  the 
spirit  of  Christ's  teaching ;  but  it  is  less  odious  than  to  turn 
the  poor  out  altogether.  Considering  how  many  of  them  are 
at  present  excluded  by  the  general  causes  which  we  have  indica- 
ted, no  practical  work  is  nobler  than  the  establishing  of  inex- 
pensive churches  for  the  spiritually  destitute.  It  is  to  be  no- 
ticed also,  that,  at  the  spiritual  as  at  the  literal  table,  the  plainer 
provision  is  the  healthier.  The  adornments  of  the  costly  ser- 
vice are  delicacies  for  the  palate,  rather  than  nourishment ;  and 
sometimes,  like  wines  and  desserts,  they  are  slow  poisons.  For 
the  real  health  of  the  people  and  of  the  preacher,  and  for  the 
development  of  the  Christian  spirit  in  the  church,  let  us  have 
the  second  table  rather  than  the  first 

There  is  another  way  more  republican  and  more  Christian — 
the  establishment  of  a  single  table  which  all  can  attend.  The 
food  provided  should  be  simpler,  cheaper,  and  more  nourish- 
ing than  what  is  now  provided,  and  the  buildings  larger  and 
less  luxurious.  Men  should  attend  church  for  sustenance,  not 
for  society.  The  tie  that  binds  should  be  Christian  love,  not 
friendship  based  on  similarity  of  taste  and  station.  The  Eoman 
Catholic  church  fulfils  the  last  of  these  conditions ;  having  lit- 
tle social  life,  and  holding  its  members  together  by  a  purely  re- 
ligious tie,  it  is  able  to  unite  rich  and  poor  in  its  membership 
as  few  Protestant  churches  can  do.  To  allege  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  is  a  poor  one,  is  to  strengthen  the  argument ; 
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if  so  much  is  accomplished  by  a  poor  religion,  a  better  one, 
under  equally  favorable  conditions,  ought  to  accomplish  still 
more.  "  XaA&ra  xa  xaia,"  said  Plato  ;  the  beautiful  things  are 
the  hard  things.  This  plan  is  better  than  the  former,  and 
therefore  more  difficult ;  for  that  very  reason  its  adoption  is 
ultimately  probabla 

On  the  general  optimistic  principle  that  the  world  is  improv- 
ing, and  that  the  ideal  of  the  present  will  be  the  reality  of  the 
future,  we  are  willing  to  believe  that  the  church  will  one  day 
possess  something  of  the  devotional  spirit  which  led  the  disci- 
ples at  Jerusalem  not  only  to  forget  differences  of  wealth,  bnt 
to  annihilate  them,  and  which  is  said  to  have  led  the  refugees 
of  the  Soman  Catacombs  to  organize  a  commune  beneath  the 
ground  above  which  a  despotism  was  established.  There  will 
be  social  intercourse  indeed,  but  founded  on  religion.  Strug- 
gling attempts  at  sociables  may  cease,  but  prayer-meetings  will 
flourish  ;  elements  uncongenial  in  a  drawing-room,  will  become 
cdngenial  in  a  house  of  worship.  The  church  will  lose  not 
only  in  the  elegance  of  its  furnishings,  but  also  in  the  average 
refinement  of  its  members ;  but  for  every  step  which  it  shall 
take  downward,  according  to  the  standard  of  the  world,  it  will 
take  a  step  upward,  according  to  the  standard  of  its  founder, 
till,  attaining  again  the  ideal  which  it  realized,  for  a  brief  sea- 
son in  the  past,  it  shall  gather  the  few  rich,  and  the  many  poor, 
into  a  company  in  which  the  flippant  ties  of  polite  society  will 
be  utterly  impossible,  but  in  which  the  deep  bond  of  spiritual 
brotherhood  will  be  forever  assured. 
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Article  EL— PROF.  ERNST  CURTITJS  ON  WORK  AND 

LEISURE. 

Translation  of  an  Oration  delivered  on  the  birthday  of  the  Emperor 
William,  in  the  Aula  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  March  22, 
1875,  by  Prof.  Ernst  Curtius,  of  the  University  of  Berlin, 
author  of  History  of  Greece,  etc.,  etc. 

Work  and  rest  form  an  antithesis  which  rules  human  life. 
Not  an  antithesis  established  by  physical  law,  like  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tides,  and  the  inspiration  and  expiration  of  the 
hreath,  but  one  connected  with  the  human  will.  Upon  this 
rests  its  importance  in  the  field  of  morals;  it  is  on  this  account 
that  we  estimate  the  culture  of  a  man  by  the  way  in  which  he 
spends  his  leisure,  and  the  proper  division  of  one's  time,  be- 
tween employment  and  repose,  remains  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant problems  in  the  art  of  living.  As  we  are  assembled 
here  to-day,  after  the  winter's  labors,  to  celebrate,  in  a  delight- 
ful calm,  an  occasion  to  which  we  desire  to  give,  by  a  schol- 
arly consideration,  the  appropriate  festal  tone,  I  beg  leave  to 
turn  your  attention  to  the  place  which  Rest  or  Leisure  takes  in 
the  life  of  man,  and  also  how,  in  their  conception  of  it,  various 
races  and  periods  differ  and  agree. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  races  and  countries  are  distin- 
guished by  this :  whether  they  allow  labor  to  present  itself  at 
the  expense  of  leisure,  or  whether  leisure  takes  rank  of  labor. 
Any  one  who  regards  for  a  moment  the  winter  of  a  northern 
city  will  admit  that  even  social  recreation  is  conducted  with 
such  an  expenditure  of  force  that  leisure  becomes  labor.  When 
a  southerner  returns  from  us  to  his  native  climate,  he  is  accus- 
tomed to  complain  that  he  cannot  long  continue  there  the  con- 
centrated mental  activity  to  which  he  had  here  become  inured, 
and  labor  with  him  gradually  transforms  itself  into  the  habit 
of  filling  up,  as  caprice  may  dictate,  his  unoccupied  hours. 

It  is  true  this  difference  does  not  rest  absolutely  upon  the 
latitude  and  average  thermometer  of  a  country ;  even  in  the 
hot  zones  there  have  been  intense  thought  and  action  as  long 
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as  the  national  stamina  was  unbroken.  This  is  proven  by  the 
heroic  traditions  of  India.  In  these,  work  and  rest  are  fully 
developed,  and  have  attained  a  most  fruitful  reciprocal  influ- 
ence, the  one  preparing  for  and  enlarging  the  other.  For 
wherever  poetry  flourishes  it  is  the  fruit  of  dignified  rest,  and 
heroic  song  is  inconceivable  without  heroic  deeds.  In  the  his- 
torical period,  however,  the  antithesis  which  is  indispensable 
to  every  healthy  national  life  vanishes,  and  we  see  how  the 
goal  of  endeavor  is  no  longer  set  in  the  accomplishment  of 
definite,  practical  aims,  but  in  a  self -surrender  annihilating  the 
personal  will,  and  deadening  all  individual  energy,  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  super-sensual,  in  the  ever  completer  return,  of 
the  individual  existence  into  the  Deity. 

But  how  completely  this  conception  is  interwoven  into  the 
texture  of  the  national  character  is  seen  by  this,  that  the  pro- 
test against  Brahmanism,  the  new  representation  of  God  and 
Nature,  which  Buddhism  brought  forward,  in  this  respect 
reaches  the  same  result,  for  its  ideal  is  also  an  extinction  of 
individuality,  a  dying  to  this  world,  an  eradication  of  all 
desires,  of  all  motives  to  action,  and  the  cessation  of  action 
itself.  And  although  among  more  energetic  primitive  races  to 
whom  this  ideal  was  not  attractive,  in  its  place  there  came  a 
more  general  notion  of  happiness  and  joy,  yet  in  India  itself 
this  notion  has  always  maintained  its  oriental  character,  accord- 
ing to  which  entire  apathy  is  the  necessary  presupposition  of  a 
happy  existence,  and  consequently  the  alternation  of  labor  and 
rest  is  done  away  with. 

Very  different  was  the  state  of  things  among  the  mountain- 
tribes  of  Iran,  the  Medes  and  Persians,  as  long  as  their  national 
spirit  was  unbroken.  To  these  a  down-hearted  despondency,  a 
dull  indifference  was  impossible.  Here  every  individual  was 
drawn  into  the  antagonism  which  divided  the  spiritual  world 
as  well  as  nationalities  into  two  opposed  camps.  Religion  de- 
manded partisanship  and  conflict ;  she  demanded  unrepining 
labor  in  field,  forest,  and  garden  ;  she  interdicted  only  sordid, 
avaricious  toil,  and  that  contemplative  devotion  which  made  up 
the  life  of  the  inhabitants  of  India,  was  relegated  to  holidays. 

Thus,  there  was  established  a  simple  and  rational  system  of 
living,  a  regulation,  a  reduction  to  order  of  the  manifold   acts 
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of  human  life,  which  has  repeated  itself  in  every  branch  of  the 

Aryan  race ;  even  amongst  the  Greeks,  during  the  period  when, 
as  Pelasgi  they  were  actually  tillers  of  the  soil  and  cultivated 
the  land  with  their  own  hands.     In  this  condition  a  great  part 
of  the  people  remained  for  a  long  time ;  those,  however,  with 
whom  the  Persians  came  into  contact,  the  Greeks  settled  upon 
the  island  and  adjacent  shores,  more  than  any  other  member 
of  the  great  Aryan  race,  had  already  come  under  the  influence 
of  those  seafaring  Semites,  who  introduced  trade  and  man- 
ufactures into  the  Archipelago  and  with  their  disquiet  and 
torn  alt  filled  the  Greek  world.     The  mart  of  commerce  now 
became  the  central  point  for  all  the  cities  of  the  coast,  and  be- 
cause the  Persian  king  under  these  circumstances  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  Greeks,  he  despised  them,  according  to 
Herodotus,  as  a  degenerate  people,  not  in  a  condition  to  pre- 
sent a  manly  and  permanent  resistance  to  his  arms. 

Cyrus  saw  only  the  dark  side,  and  it  is  undeniable  that  com- 
merce, which  has  no  regular  succession  of  labor  and  leisure,  no 
determinate  times  and  seasons  such  as  agriculture  compels, 
early  attacked  the  moral  health  of  the  Greeks,  and  essentially 
changed  their  original  ethnic  character.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  versatility  and  fecundity  of  the  old  Greek  life  rests  upon 
the  fact  that  it  includes  two  distinct  circles  of  culture,  and  we 
plainly  recognize  in  it  a  double  drift,  first  the  Aryan  pride 
which  despised  all  mercantile  and  mechanical  pursuits,  and 
then  the  thrifty  industry  learnt  from  the  Phoenicians,  which 
with  restless  activity  sought  to  utilize  everything  Nature 
offered  or  diligence  could  procure. 

This  duality  produced  a  healthy  fermentation ;  it  stimulated 
both  reflection  and  action,  and  in  the  endeavor  to  reconcile  and 
unite  these  two  tendencies  the  Greeks  were  lifted  above  the 
narrowness  of  ancient  life ;  they  were  the  first  clearly  to  sur- 
vey the  different  avenues  of  human  existence,  the  various  lines 
and  directions  of  human  energy,  and  to  establish  thereupon  an 
especial  order  of  life,  a  plan  of  living.  And  it  is  remarkable 
how  to  this  end  they  subsidized  foreign  elements.  From  the 
Phoenicians  they  learnt  kidnapping  and  the  slave  trade.  In 
this  way  arose  a  class  of  homeless,  expatriated  human  beings, 
upon  whom  the  native  citizens  could  shuffle  off  the  whole  bur- 
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den  of  daily  labor.     From  this  time  men  were  divided   into 
two  classes,  those  who  had  leisure  and  those  who  had  none. 
"The  bondman,"  says  Aristotle,    "has  no  leisure;   for   him 
there  are  only  working-hours  and  pauses  in  working."  Neither 
is  there  leisure  for  immature  age.     Only  the  fully  developed 
freeman  can  enter  upon  its  enjoyment,  as  the  heir  at  majority 
receives  his  inheritance.     Leisure  is  the  highest  of  all  goods,  it 
is  the  true  life,  because  it  alone  permits  free  control  over  one's 
time  and  force.     But  this  treasure  must  be  wisely  managed, 
and  for  this  there  must  be  a  preparatory  schooling.     A  wor- 
thy meaning,  something  noble  as  object  must  be  given  to  leis- 
ure, or  the  man  who  enjoys  it  is  ruined.     This  consequently  is 
the  new  meaning  which  the  Hellenes  gave  to  rest,  that  it  is  no 
longer  the  antithesis  of  exertion,  as  among  barbarians,  who, 
after  labor,  know  of  nothing  better  than  to  give  themselves 
up  to  gluttony,   drunkenness,   and   stupid   indolence.      The 
Greeks  recognized  this  fact,  that  without  activity  there  can  be 
no  real  enjoyment  of  life.     Leisure,  rest,  consequently  was  to 
be  only  another  form  of  action.     The  activity  of  leisure,  how- 
ever, has  this  peculiarity,  that  it  is  produced  by  no  sort  of  out- 
ward circumstances,  but  is  a  voluntary,  spontaneous,  and  cheer- 
ful movement,  consequently  neither  capricious  or  unregulated, 
but  rather  an  activity  so  ordered  and  arranged  that  under  it  all 
the  spiritual  and  bodily  powers  develope  themselves  harmoni- 
ously.    While  the  Greeks  to  this  end  set  up  certain  rules  and 
standards,  which  were  correspondent  to  their  national  charac- 
ter, they  matured  and  perfected  the  enjoyment  of  leisure,   till 
it  became  a  national  art,  which  more  than  everything  else  gave 
expression  to  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  Hellenic  people.    To 
gymnastics,  which  compel  the  physical  organs  to  a  harmonious 
energy,  and  become  thereby  an  inexhaustible  source  of  enliv- 
ening satisfaction,  there  corresponds  the  spiritual  and   mental 
activity,  free,  self- regulative,  disciplined,  which  gives  to  leisure 
not  form  and  contents  only,  but  even  a  consecration.     It  is  the 
province  of  Music,  as  Aristotle  says,  to  teach  men  how  to  be 
glad  in  the  right  way.     This  is  the  explanation  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  harp  in  the  old  Greek  life.     Compared  with   the 
appliances  of  modern  musical  art,  the  seven-stringed  lyre  was 
but  a  poor  thing,  yet  where  has  an  inferior  instrument    dis. 
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closed  such  power,  become  so  fully  the  outward  token  and  ideal 
center  of  a  nobly  developed,  popular  life,  as  the  Grecian  lyre, 
the  symbol  of  Hellenic  leisure !  It  was  said  to  rule  heaven 
and  earth.  "  For  even  the  wild  god  of  war,"  they  sang,  "  leaves 
behind  him  the  bristling  throng  of  spears  and  makes  glad  his 
heart  with  the  joy  of  song."  The  Muses  adorned  the  festivals 
in  so  lordly  a  manner,  that  the  citizens,  withdrawn  from  all 
business,  listened  for  days,  with  intensity  of  interest  to  the  con- 
tests of  their  poets.  Even  at  the  domestic  board  the  lyre 
resounded,  and  how  men  could  ennoble  the  social  gathering  by 
intellectual  enjoyment,  how  they  could  give  it  zest  by  mingled 
humor  and  seriousness,  is  shown  in  a  heightened  copy  in  Pla- 
to^ Symposium.  Indeed,  when  to-day  we  are  thoroughly 
engaged  in  the  endeavor,  with  more  and  more  completeness  to 
estimate  the  whole  wealth  of  severe  thought  and  of  poetry 
which  the  Greeks  owed  to  their  days  of  holiday  rest,  we  receive 
the  impression  that  with  them  the  natural  relation  was  reversed, 
and  the  nation's  whole  labor  was  transferred  to  the  employ- 
ment of  their  leisure. 

And  yet  this  was  ever  but  the  one  side  of  their  activity,  the 
complement  of  that  practical  efficiency  which  with  unbounded 
energy,  was  turned  to  the  perfecting  of  their  institutions,  the 
guidance  of  the  commonwealth,  the  defence  of  their  independ- 
ence. In  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts,  however,  intellectual 
freedom  was  always  the  main  end  in  view  ;  no  one  was  willing 
to  purchase  preeminence  in  any  art,  at  the  expense  of  this  free- 
dom; singing  and  playing  the  lyre,  conceived  of  as  an  espe- 
cial calling  in  life,  was  reckoned  a  loss  of  liberty,  was  called  a 
u limited  slavery." 

The  cultivation  of  leisure  was  a  public  concern.  For  the 
leisure  of  the  populace  there  were  constructed  the  most  mag- 
nificent public  works,  theaters,  stadia,  hippodrome,  the  park- 
like gymnasia,  and  the  marble  halls  adjoining  the  market- 
places where  the  citizens  sauntered  up  and  down,  in  familiar 
discourse,  between  rows  of  statues  and  walls  covered  with  his- 
torical paintings. 

Nor  could  plastic  art  represent  anything  more  cheering  and 
grateful  than  the  enjoyment  of  leisure,  whether  in  the  forms  of 
the  Olympian  gods,  the  "lightly  living,"  who  lay  beside  each 
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other  in  blessed  repose,  or  in  the  fellowship  of  the  citizens  at 
their  great  festivals.  In  the  figures  of  Satyrs  the  lower  art  of 
leisure  found  expression, — the  vacant  dreaming  life  away  in  the 
shade  of  the  forest  or  beside  the  gurgling  fountain,  the  sweet 
dolcefar  niente  of  the  man  of  southern  climes,  the  child  of  na- 
ture, while  the  higher  leisure  was  represented  by  the  leaning 
Apollo,  whose  very  rest  is  but  an  intellectual  self-recollection, 
out  of  which  germinate  new  songs. 

In  fine,  leisure  is  the  fountain  and  source  of  all  that  by 
means  of  which  the  Hellenes  have  become  typical  and  repre- 
sentative ;  it  was  the  necessary  condition  of  their  intellectual 
culture,  as  much  so  as  was  marble  for  their  temples.  Yet  there 
was  even  in  Greece  a  great  difference,  dependent  upon  different 
times  and  places.  Many  tribes  always  continued  simple  hus- 
bandmen, working  with  their  own  hands,  as  the  Peloponnesians 
of  the  interior.  With  others  the  Semitic  spirit  of  trade  became 
predominant ;  as  in  Corinth  and  iEgina.  The  proper  reconcil- 
iation of  the  two  was  seriously  attempted  only  in  Athena,  and 
there  alone  did  it  for  a  time  succeed.  Solon  was  a  merchant, 
poet,  philosopher,  and  lawgiver. 

There  was  never  a  greater  epoch  in  the  life  of  the  Athenians 
than  the  victorious  ending  of  the  Persian  wars,  and  chiefly  be- 
cause, as  Aristotle  says,  afterwards  they  "  gained  more  leisure.'9 
Upon  the  extent  of  this  leisure  the  great  master  of  history  con- 
siders the  peculiar  development  of  Athens  to  be  dependent, 
since  her* citizens  now  with  a  bold  self-reliance  passed  beyond 
the  care  for  life's  daily,  pressing  wants,  and  followed  every  line 
of  intellectual  progress. 

Never,  however,  has  the  just  proportion  of  labor  to  leisure 
become  so  much  a  topic  of  statesmanship  as  in  Athens  nnder 
Pericles.  On  one  side,  full  honor  was  paid  to  every  kind  of 
labor,  and  the  citizen's  powers  in  peace  and  war  were  strained 
to  the  utmost ;  on  the  other  hand  a  rich  store  of  intellectual 
pleasures  was  offered  as  the  merited  reward  of  valor.  This 
was  done  in  order  to  furnish,  by  means  of  the  most  worthily- 
spent  leisure,  an  equipoise  to  the  increasing  disquiet  of  life, 
and  in  order  to  accustom  the  Athenians  to  love  the  beautiful 
without  effeminacy,  and  to  unite  with  the  mind  ever  open  to 
science  and  art,  the  devotion  to  duty  and  faithful  industry  of 
the  citizen. 
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Ancient  Italy  remained  on  the  whole  more  faithful  to  the 
Aryan  conception  of  life  than  the  Grecian  peninsula,  with  her 
disunited  and  incoherent  population.  The  Italian  continued 
in  closer  connection  with  the  soil,  and  this  determined  his  ar- 
rangement of  the  periods  of  work  and  rest  For  this  reason 
his  enjoyment  of  nature  and  of  a  calm  living  in  communion 
with  her,  becomes  much  more  evident  This  was  the  case  even 
when  with  Greek  culture  the  enjoyment  of  Greek  leisure  had 
been  naturalized  and  leisure  without  letters  was  compared,  as 
for  instance  by  Seneca,  to  the  condition  of  being  buried  alive. 
There  was  made  in  Italy  a  more  marked  difference  between 
town  and  country,  than  was  done  by  the  Greeks,  to  whom  the 
city  was  the  central  point  of  all  the  lines  of  existence.  Peo- 
ple became  accustomed  to  separate  locally  business  and  leisure, 
and  believed  that  only  in  rural  retirement  was  it  possible  to 
write  poetry  and  to  philosophize.  In  Rome,  the  worlds  metrop- 
olis, all  hereditary  theories  of  life  were  upset ;  men  sought  for 
new  supports  and  fell  under  the  influence  of  foreign  popular 
customs,  and  especially  oriental  usages,  which  by  the  very  an* 
tiquity  of  their  authority  and  clearness  of  tradition  imposed 
upon  disturbed  and  vacillating  minds.  Especially  striking 
must  have  been  the  earnestness  with  which  the  Jewish  resi- 
dents in  Borne,  in  the  midst  of  its  tumult  and  distractions, 
beld  fast  their  ancestral  Sabbath.  Thus  in  the  earliest  years 
of  the  Roman  supremacy  there  became  perceptible  the  in- 
fluence of  the  hebdomadal  week,  marking,  with  its  Tegularly 
recurring  day  of  rest,  the  most  important  epoch  in  the  history 
of  leisure. 

Leisure  and  worship  with  all  nations  stand  in  close  connec- 
tion, as  festivals  or  holidays  and  vacations.  Free  from  the 
cares  of  the  daily  calling,  far  from  quarrels  and  disputations, 
cleansed  from  all  the  impurity  of  common  working  life,  calm 
and  collected,  men  ought  to  appear  before  the  gods,  and 
out  of  the  whole  year,  upon  which  they  have  a  just  claim, 
consecrate  to  them,  in  each  month,  certain  intervals,  in  which 
they  shall  enjoy  their  full  rights — fixed  or  movable  holy  days 
upon  which  human  beings,  without  distinction  of  rank  or  con- 
dition, in  their  common  need,  dependency,  and  duty  may  ap- 
proach the  deity. 
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The  alternation  of  working  and  resting  days  appeared  even 
to  the  ancients  as  something  so  primeval  in  its  origin,  so  indis- 
pensable, and  so  closely  connected  with  religion,  that  they  per- 
ceived in  it  not  an  invention  of  human  cleverness,  but  a  divine 
ordinance :  as  Plato  says,  out  of  pity  for  the  wretched  life  of 
mortals  the  deity  had  arranged  days  of  festal  recreation  and 
refreshment,  and  associated  with  them  for  this  end  Apollo  and 
the  Muses,  together  with  Dionysus. 

With  the  multiplication  of  festivals,  and  the  increase  of 
outward  splendor,  the  original  meaning  of  the  holy-day  and 
its  moral  element  and  effect  retreated  more  and  more  into  the 
background.  In  luxurious  sea-ports  like  Tarentum  there 
were  more  feast-days  than  working-days,  and  this  distortion  of 
the  festal  year,  this  secularization  of  public  worship,  and  de- 
struction of  a  rational  alternation  of  work  and  rest,  con- 
tributed essentially  to  undermine  the  health  of  the  ancient 
popular  life. 

For  this  reason,  in  spite  of  their  common  fundamental 
views,  the  Mosaic  institution  of  the  Sabbath  necessarily  ap- 
peared to  both  Greeks  and  Eomans  as  something  wholly  new. 
In  place  of  an  uneasy  oscillation  between  holy  and  profane 
times,  in  place  of  an  artificial  division  into  whole  and  half 
holidays,  there  was  presented  a  simple  and  steady  rhythm  of 
work  and  rest,  a  wise  reconciliation  between  the  demands  of 
life  and  the  claims  of  God  upon  the  human  heart,  and  while 
the  Hellenes  ascribe  to  their  festal  song  a  magic  power  to 
draw  even  the  gods  into  the  enjoyment  of  human  leisure,  with 
the  theocratic  nation  God  himself  consecrates  the  rest  of  men, 
in  that  he  himself  kept  the  first  Sabbath. 

On  the  Mosaic  ordinance  rests  the  regulated  system  of  life, 
which  is  common  to  all  modern  civilized  nations,  freed  from 
the  character  of  Pharisaical  righteousness  of  works,  and  by  the 
Christian  Resurrection  transfigured  into  a  new  meaning. 

It  has  maintained  itself  as  an  ordinance  which  does  not 
injure  practical  activity,  but  preserves  and  strengthens  the 
nation's  force.  It  is  indispensable  if  the  common  religious 
life  of  a  people  is  to  come  to  expression ;  it  is  a  constant 
admonition  that  man  belongs  to  two  worlds,  and  that  he  can- 
not, without  irreparable  harm  to  his  soul,  throw  himself  into 
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the  tumult  of  visible  things.  Where  this  division  of  time  is 
maintained  it  is  the  fairest  ornament  of  both  town  and  coun- 
try, for  everything  beautiful  and  inspiriting  in  life  as  in  art 
depends  upon  the  movement  of  a  regulated  order,  and  upon 
the  rhythmical  articulation  of  that  which  is  in  its  nature 
manifold. 

It  is  indeed  just  here  that  the  intellectual  and  animal  life  are 
distinguished,  soul  and  mechanical  movement.  There  is  con- 
sequently nothing  more  unaesthetic  than  a  dreary  monotony 
of  unregulated  over-occupation,  in  which  human  life  resembles 
an  ant-hill,  where  day  in,  day  out,  everything  rushes  by  in  un- 
broken haste. 

The  proper  alternation  of  labor  and  rest,  upon  which  depend 
the  health  and  grace  of  life,  is  most  certain  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance where  the  calling  demands  an  external  activity.  The 
alternation  arranges  itself ;  every  pause  is  felt  to  be  a  benefac- 
tion, because  it  gives  a  man  the  freedom  to  yield  himself  up  to 
that  which  his  heart  craves ;  every  day  has  its  calm  and  festal 
evening,  descending  like  the  gentle  dew  upon  the  earth.  Who- 
ever has  lived  in  the  South,  where  human  existence  is  regu- 
lated more  in  accordance  with  nature,  knows  what  poetry  lies 
in  the  evening  hour,  when  the  bells  are  sounding  the  Ave 
Maria,  and  a  holy  quiet  steals  over  hill  and  valley. 

The  conduct  of  life  is  much  more  difficult  when  the  division 
of  labor  and  rest  is  not  one  distinctly  given,  where  the  whole 
life  is  devoted  to  what  with  the  great  majority  of  men  who 
have  at  all  woke  up  to  the  intellectual  existence,  forms  the 
staple  of  happy  leisure.  These  are  the  really  free ;  they  dwell 
as  it  were,  in  a  higher  and  purer  atmosphere,  unvexed  by  the 
questions  of  the  day,  which  now  are  stirring  the  whole  world, 
and  to-morrow  will  be  forgotten,  far  from  the  confusion  and 
whirl  of  party,  steadily  turned  to  the  eternal  and  absolutely 
worthy,  in  order  that  they  may  with  collected  strength  enlarge 
the  circle  of  human  knowledge. 

But  the  desire  for  intellectual  achievement  is  as  boundless  as 
that  for  worldly  gain  ;  and  the  more  human  investigation  con- 
cerning matter  extends  itself,  and  pursues  the  laws  which  lie 
behind  all  phenomena,  so  much  the  more  unrelentingly  does  it 
draw  men  after  it.     Consequently  he  who  is  apparently  the 
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most  free  is  really  the  most  restricted,  and  the  man  who  revels 
in  superabundant  leisure,  most  lacks  it.  For  his  labor  has  no 
natural  limit,  his  daily  occupation  knows  no  holiday  eve. 
While  the  weary  world  is  resting,  his  thoughts  remain  under 
full  tension,  and  an  unsolved  problem  keeps  him  day  and  night 
in  excitement 

The  life  of  the  thinker,  the  investigator,  was  recognized  by 
the  Greeks  to  be  the  one  most  worthy  of  a  man,  the  purest 
and  most  elevated.  "Happy  the  man,"  says  Euripides,  in 
words  which  the  Athenians  considered  to  refer  to  Anaxagoras, 
"  Happy  the  man  who  traverses  the  regions  of  inquiry,  who  has 
no  part  in  pernicious  disputation,  who  has  never  desired  what 
was  unjust  His  gaze  is  fastened  upon  the  unalterable  order 
of  eternal  nature,  he  seeks  to  know  how  she  arose  and  by  what 
means.  In  such  a  spirit  the  germ  of  impure  deeds  can  never 
spring  into  life." 

And  yet  among  the  Greeks  an  especial  class  whose  business 
it  was  to  be  at  leisure,  was  not  formed  till  very  late,  and  when 
it  was  created,  manifold  evils  and  dangers  made  their  appear- 
ance. 

The  Sophists  were  the  first  who  made  of  knowledge  a  pro- 
fession and  thereby  violated  that  principle  of  the  Hellenes 
which  regarded  as  mis-education  the  especial  and  one-sided  pur- 
suits of  the  virtuoso.  They  separated  themselves  at  once  from 
public  life;  they  endeavored  to  lift  themselves  above  every 
local  narrowness,  to  make  themselves  free  from  every  tradition, 
to  settle  and  reform  everything  according  to  theoretical  views. 
Who  will  deny  that  they  brought  to  light  a  vast  number  of 
fruitful  germs  of  knowledge  I  But  the  beautiful  harmony,  the 
directness,  and  glad  security  of  the  ancient  life,  from  which 
have  proceeded  the  artistic  creations  of  the  classic  period  had 
vanished,  and  while  the  great  philosophers,  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
Aristotle,  used  every  means  to  remain  in  unison  with  the  pop- 
ular thought,  in  that  they  made  it  clearer,  deeper,  more  nobly 
various,  the  Sophists  caused  a  breach  which  has  never  healed. 

The  great  sages  of  Greece  called  their  science  only  "  love 
of  wisdom,"  because  it  had  sprung  wholly  from  the  uncon- 
querable thirst  for  knowledge,  and  had  no  external  object  of 
any  sort    What  they  discovered  was  to  be  the  possession  of 
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do  class;  they  communicated  it  to  all,  as  the  sun  streams  out 
his  light,  giving  light  and  warmth  to  all  susceptible  natures. 
By  the  Sophists,  Knowledge,  which  had  developed  itself  mod- 
estly and  quietly  as  but  a  branch  of  the  tree  of  the  national 
life,  was  made  an  ornamental  plant,  ministering  to  vanity,  and 
was  trained  as  a  useful  herb,  by  means  of  which  to  gain  honor, 
money,  and  influence.  Virtue  and  Wisdom  in  so  many  lessons 
were  offered  for  sale  at  so  much. 

This  commercial  treatment  of  philosophy  was  a  reversal  of 
the  normal  relation,  and  this  violence  avenged  itself  on  the 
very  class  which  bad  made  of  leisure  a  business,  and  of  knowl- 
edge a  mere  source  of  gain.  The  most  gifted  Sophists  had  but 
a  transient  renown  and  we  only  know  them  from  what  the 
representatives  of  popular  wisdom  have  said  against  them. 

But  while  the  first  Sophists,  the  contemporaries  of  Pericles, 
had  their  full  share  in  the  mighty  movement  of  the  time,  and 
even  displayed  an  intellectual  force  to  some  extent  creative, 
the  later  representatives  became  more  and  more  pitiful  and 
weak.  The  narrowness  which  proceeded  from  their  isolation 
constantly  increased ;  a  philosophy  destitute  of  real  subject- 
matter  degenerated  into  a  dry  routine,  a  pedantic  scholastism, 
which  made  all  those  ridiculous  who  sought  therein  the  prob- 
lem of  life,  and  with  pretentious  arrogance  declaimed  it. 
Hence  the  ill  sound  of  the  word  "  Scholasticus,"  i  e.  the  man 
who  devoted  himself  wholly  to  leisure,  the  first  name  given  to 
the  professional  savant,  the  term  by  which  even  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  imperial  era  was  indicated  an  ossified  pedant 
We  all  remember  the  pleasant  stories  which  enlivened  our 
study  at  school  of  the  Greek  elements. 

The  doctrine  which  follows  from  these  considerations  is  one 
to  be  taken  to  heart  indeed,  but  which  does  not  always  lie 
clear  before  us.  It  is  that  true  knowledge,  Science  or  Phi- 
losophy, is  confined  to  no  learned  class,  that  complete  learned 
leisure  is  a  dangerous  gift  and  that  our  calling  is  exposed  to 
manifold  depravation  and  decline,  as  the  example  of  the  first 
professors,  the  Sophists,  and  their  successors  shows. 

In  oar  thought  and  action  we  shall  have  to  take  our  stand 
between  the  Sophists  and  Philosophers  of  Greece.  Learning 
is  either  an  end  in  itself  or  a  means  to  an  end,  since  the  striv- 
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ing  for  knowledge  is  so  overgrown  with  all  sorts  of  collateral 
interests,  looking  to  external  advantages,  that  under  these 
parasitical  plants  the  noble  tree  dies.  Let  us  either  tear  our- 
selves from  the  people  to  whom  we  belong,  and  become  some- 
thing apart  by  ourselves,  a  privileged  caste,  which  looks 
down  upon  the  unlearned  and  has  its  own  standard  for 
human  blessings  and  aims,  or  let  us  remain  a  living  member 
of  the  whole  body,  while  we  only  on  our  part  seek  to  serve, 
and  fearlessly  acknowledge  that  the  moral  life,  which  is  not 
produced  by  knowledge,  that  the  powers  of  Faith  and  Love 
upon  which  rest  the  Church,  the  State,  the  Home,  must  always 
remain  the  most  precious  possessions  of  the  people,  treasures 
which  we  too  should  be  willing  to  alienate  for  the  sake  of  no 
scientific  or  philosophical  acquisitions  or  attainments. 

Difficult  and  responsible  is  the  vocation  of  those  whose  labor 
and  leisure  is  at  their  own  disposal !  But  the  task  is  light- 
ened for  us  by  this,  that  not  investigation  alone  is  our  daily 
employment,  that  we  are  expected  not  only  to  be  always 
learning  more,  but  to  teach  the  youth  of  our  country  who  are 
committed  to  our  care.  Without  constant  progress  in  learning, 
teaching  becomes  but  a  mechanical  exercise.  From  the  one- 
sidedness  of  learned  leisure,  and  the  self-conceit  which,  owing 
to  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  so  easily  clings  to  it,  the 
office  of  giving  instruction  must  preserve  us — a  duty  we 
cannot  fulfill  without  self-denial,  without  love,  without  a 
joyful  self-surrender  to  the  youth  themselves,  and  also  to  the 
Fatherland  for  whom  they  are  growing  up.  Thus,  there  comes 
also  into  our  life  that  which  is  indispensable  for  every  whole- 
some human  existence,  the  antithesis  of  labor  and  leisure — the 
duty  of  work  and  rest.  To  us  is  also  applicable  the  charming 
motto— 

Tages  Arbeit,  Abends  Gfiste 
Saure  Wochen,  frohe  Feste. 

After  the  day's  work,  the  evening's  guest, 
After  weeks  of  toil,  holiday  rest 

And  at  what  festival  does  this  come  to  us  with  more  force 
than  to-day  when  the  doors  of  our  Aula  are  opened  again  for 
the  holiday  which  unites  us  in  full  enthusiasm  and  deep  grati- 
tude.    When,  more  vividly  than  to-day  do  we  feel  that  we 
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form  no  closed  guild,  that  through  our  especial  vocation  we 
are  by  no  means  estranged  from  that  which  to-day  fills  a  great 
people  with  jubilant  pride!  If  we  have  any  advantage  over 
others,  it  can  be  only  perhaps  this,  that  we  more  clearly  discern 
how  seldom  in  this  world's  historv  it  occurs  that  an  illustrious 
sovereign  house  stands  great  and  strong  in  the  midst  of  a 
free  people ;  that  a  prince,  so  favored  of  God  bears  his  victor  s 
garland  with  such  noble  modesty  and  even  to  his  old  age 
labors  unweariedly  for  the  Fatherland.  His  closing  years  are 
crowned  by  the  lofty  consciousness  of  having  desired  nothing 
for  himself,  by  the  sight  of  a  flourishing  dynasty,  a  family  in 
which  the  virtues  of  the  Hohenzollern  are  continued  and  of  a 
people  that  under  him  for  the  first  time  happily  united,  in  this 
general  confidence  in  him  and  affection  towards  him  is  ennobled 
and  formed  anew. 

We  fear,  thank  God,  no  envy  of  the  gods.  We  see  in  that 
which  has  been  achieved,  an  earnest  and  pledge  of  the  future. 
We  thank  God  that  he  has  given  us  Emperor  William,  and 
bas  to  this  day  preserved  him  in  heroic  might;  we  pray  Him 
graciously  still  to  guard  that  revered  head. 
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Article  III.— CAUSES   OF  THE  DECLINE  OF  FAITH  IN 
THE  DOCTRINE  OF  ENDLESS  PUNISHMENT. 

That  of  late,  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  future  punishment  has 
loosened  its  hold  on  the  minds  of  many  Christian  people,  ad- 
mits of  no  dispute.  Whether  or  not  we  can  trace  the  process 
of  this,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  has  not  come  suddenly,  but  by 
the  protracted  action  of  forces  whose  tendencies  were  not  appa- 
rent until  the  result  had  been  well-nigh  accomplished.  And 
thus  it  doubtless  comes  under  those  laws  which  modify  moral 
and  religious  sentiment,  and  shapes  the  social  life  of  each  his- 
torical period.  While  not  attempting  to  exhaust  the  causes 
which  have  brought  this  doctrine  into  discredit,  it  is  our  object, 
in  this  paper,  to  name  a  few  of  the  more  effective. 

Let  us  first  advert  to  two  explanations,  commonly  supposed 
to  account  for  this  doctrinal  defection,  both  of  which  are  un- 
satisfactory. 

It  is  said  that  the  change  is  owing  to  the  inadequate  and  su- 
perficial views  of  sin  that  prevail  even  in  our  Christian  commu- 
nities. It  is  claimed  that  if  men  realized  according  to  its  nature, 
the  guilt  and  demerit  of  sin,  their  unbelief  with  regard  to  end- 
less punishment  would  vanish.  This  is  undoubtedly  true. 
But  this  explanation  is  no  radical  solution  of  the  question. 
For  it  only  throws  our  inquiry  back  one  stage,  and  leads  us  to 
ask,  Why  the  prevalence  of  such  inadequate  views  of  sin? 
For,  upon  the  face  of  it,  the  same  causes  which  have  worked 
unbelief  with  respect  to  future  punishment,  have  occasioned 
defective  views  of  sin. 

It  is  alleged  again,  that  much  of  this  unbelief  has  its  origin 
in  the  unsoundness  of  popular  religious  teachers,  holding  or- 
thodox connections.  But  the  allegation  is  not  satisfactory. 
For  these  further  questions  await  an  answer,  viz  :  What  has  oc- 
casioned their  defection  ?  And  how  is  it  that  they  retain  their 
membership  in  orthodox  bodies,  and  are  tolerated  in  their 
pulpits  ?  Not  long  ago  the  very  smell  of  heresy  on  this  doc- 
trine would  have  forfeited  them  their  "good  and  regular 
standing."     We  must  look  deeper,  therefore,  for  the  solution. 
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1.  In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the  nature 
of  the  doctrine  provokes  dissent  Considering  what  human  na- 
ture is,  how  prone  to  self-complacency ;  how  ready  to  justify 
itself;  how  unwilling  to  acknowledge  its  ill-deservings ;  it  is 
not  strange  that  it  should  be  reluctant  to  accept  a  doctrine  that 
strips  it  of  all  claim  to  the  rewards  of  goodness  and  consigns  it 
to  endless  exclusion  from  God's  kingdom.  Such  a  doom  hanging 
overour  own  future,  and  threatening  those  dearest  to  us,  is  ex- 
ceedingly unwelcoma  And  then  the  extension  of  this  ex- 
posedness  to  the  millions  who  have  died  unreconciled  to  God, 
presents  a  thought,  before  which  all  the  tender  feelings  of  our 
nature  recoil,  before  which  reason  is  perplexed,  and  even  faith 
retains  its  hold  only  by  earnest  clinging.  Apart  from  revela- 
tion, this  is  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine, 
viz:  that  man's  sense  of  justice  has  so  endorsed  it  that  it  has 
commanded  a  general  assent  of  the  Christian  world,  for  over 
eighteen  centuries.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  the  religions  of  the  world  that  open  to  man  a  future 
state  teach  punishment  for  the  wicked,  and  many  of  them 
endless  punishment 

To  our  own  mind,  the  marvel  is  not  that  men  doubt  this 
doctrine,  but  taking  its  appalling  nature  into  view,  that  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  world  accepts  it  It  is  not  only  re- 
pulsive to  man's  hopes  and  sympathies,  it  not  only  wounds  his 
self-complacency,  but,  at  first,  seems  so  contrary  to  the  Gospel, 
it  is  not  strange  that  in  certain  states  of  the  public  mind  it 
should  provoke  dissent. 

2.  Ihe  severe  strain  which  has  been  put  upon  the  Doctrine  of 
Inspiration,  has  doubtless  had  something  to  do  with  the  decline 
to  which  we  refer.  As  soon  as  the  objections  to  endless  pun- 
ishment have  a  hearing,  and  the  deep  reluctance  to  it  has  set 
the  ingenuity  of  criticism  at  work  on  the  Scriptures,  how  wel- 
come any  theory  of  Inspiration  must  be,  which  allows  us  to 
question  the  supreme  authority  of  God's  word !  How  easy  to 
ascribe  the  plain  teachings  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  to  the 
influence  of  Rabbinical  theology,  or  of  a  Judaism  modified 
and  perverted  by  the  philosophy  of  Alexandria  or  the  mythol- 
ogy of  Greece !  What  has  been  called  the  Higher  Criticism, 
while  it  has  exploded  much  that  was  superstitious  respecting 
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tbe  Bible,  and  while  it  has  contributed  largely  to  the  emenda- 
tion of  the  text,  has  taken  such  liberties  with  its  teachings  as 
have  tended  to  scepticism  upon  their  plainest  meaning. 

3.  Add  to  this  the  Rationalistic  Style  of  Interpretation,  so 
prevalent  among  Commentators.  Tt  is  true,  that  whatever 
contradicts  reason  cannot  be  the  Word  of  God.  The  God  of 
nature  and  the  God  of  Revelation  are  one.  He  who  made  the 
soul  and  planted  its  instincts,  is  the  same  God  who  speaks  by 
inspired  men.  And  hence,  if  we  are  warranted  to  say  that  a 
given  doctrine  is  contrary  to  man's  higher  reason,  to  tbe  funda- 
mental principles  of  love  and  justice,  then  we  are  warranted 
also  to  say,  that  it  cannot  be  God's  inspired  truth.  And  in 
such  a  case,  we  are  reduced  to  the  alternative  either  of  reject- 
ing the  professed  revelation,  or  of  modifying  our  interpretation 
of  it.  Applying  this  principle,  it  is  claimed  by  the  opposers 
of  this  doctrine  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  Divine  Benevo- 
lence— that  it  outrages  the  sentiment  of  justice,  and  is  at  war 
with  our  best  instincts.  Thus  the  doctrine  is  pronounced  in- 
credible in  advance  of  all  examination  of  the  meaning  of 
Scriptural  language;  and,  of  course,  the  knife  of  criticism 
just  cuts  it  out  of  the  Word  of  God.  It  is  as  if  the  crit- 
ics had  said:  "We  have  determined  ^beforehand  that  the  doc- 
trine ought  not  to  be  there,  and  therefore  it  is  not  there." 
This  is  the  position  of  Hudson,  of  Constable,  of  Whiton,  of 
Pettingell,  and  other  opponents  of  the  orthodox  doctrine.  A 
great  show  is  made  of  examining  the  lexical  and  etymological 
meanings  of  the  words  zoe  and  thanatosf  of  aidnios,  of  kolasis 
and  others ;  but  if  one  will  carefully  watch  the  course  of  the 
argument,  and  the  animus  of  the  writers,  he  will  find  that 
back  of  all  this  criticism  there  is  an  assumption  that  the  doc- 
trine is  incredible.  And  the  skill  of  the  interpreter  is  ex- 
pended in  finding  possible  or  plausible  alternatives. 

4.  The  Materialistic  tendencies  of  the  age  seriously  blunt  the 
sense  of  moral  responsibility,  and  with  it,  of  course,  the  feel- 
ing of  ill-desert.  Some  advanced  scientists  are  avowed  mate- 
rialists. Others,  who  disdain  the  designation,  are  either  agnos- 
tics, or  if  they  profess  to  be  theists,  their  teachings  are  towards 
a  scientific  scepticism.  No  God  but  natural  law  ;  no  soul  but 
physical  force,  generating  thought,  feeling,  and  choice,  just 
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it  assumes  the  form,  of  caloric,  attraction,  and  motion ;  no 
moral  law,  of  course,  with  its  sacred,  eternal  sanctions.  Thus 
sin  and  penalty  in  the  Christian  sense  are  swept  away.  It  is 
evident  that  this  scepticism,  in  no  small  degree,  weakens  faith 
in  Revelation.  And  under  its  influence  no  part  of  that  revela- 
tion is  so  likely  to  be  brought  into  question  as  the  doctrines  of 
sin  and  penalty.  The  teachings  and  work  of  a  Bedeemer,  the 
necessity  of  a  change  of  character  in  conversion,  the  impor- 
tance of  right  living,  the  obligations  of  love — these  provoke 
little  dissent  and  may  be  retained  and  coexist  as  beliefs  along 
with  a  half-fledged  materialism.  And  it  need  not  bd  regarded 
as  strange  if  this  mongrel  system,  half  materialistic  and  half 
evangelistic,  sometimes  has  abettors  who  regard  themselves 
better  and  more  intelligent  Christians  than  those  who  receive 
Christianity  in  its  native  wholeness  and  simplicity. 

5.  The  Exaggerated  Humanitarianism  of  the  day  tends  also  to 
the  softening,  and  often  to  the  rejection  of  Retribution.  The 
philosophy  is  this :  Happiness  is  our  being's  end  and  aim. 
The  promotion  of  happiness  in  the  form  of  comfort  is  the 
grand  design  of  the  Divine  Government  The  sum  of  all 
Christian  duty  is  therefore  to  relieve  suffering,  to  ameliorate 
man's  condition  by  healing  His  diseases,  by  clothing  and  feed- 
ing him,  by  providing  a  comfortable  home  for  him,  by  remov- 
ing even  from  prison  life  all  aspects  of  severity,  and  by  making 
judicial  sentences  as  light  as  possible :  also  by  well-planned 
hospitals  for  the  insane,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  idiotic,  the 
orphaned,  and  the  aged.  Many  of  those  enterprises  are  carried 
forward  by  none  with  more  zeal  and  self-sacrifice  than  by  our 
best  balanced  Christians.  But  there  are  Reformers  connected 
with  those  movements  who  seem  to  think  that  if  people  are 
only  made  comfortable,  or  if  life  can  be  made  a  holiday,  then 
the  perfect  state  is  attained.  Hence  their  philosophy  rules  out 
all  disciplinary  and  probationary  ends,  whereby  character 
grows  heroic,  and  wholesome  suffering  follows  waste,  and 
wickedness.  "God  made  man  to  enjoy  himself."  "Moral 
considerations  have  their  places,  but  only  as  subordinate  to 
enjoyment"  A  world  of  suffering  hereafter  is  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  such  a  system.  The  grossly  wicked  are  only  to 
be  subjected  to   some  remedial    agencies ;    for  wickeduess  is 
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simply  a  disease  to  be  cured  by  comfort  and  education.  At 
most  sin  is  a  misfortune,  demanding  pity  rather  than  chastise- 
ment Much  less  does  it  deserve  retribution  as  a  transgression 
of  law.  Now  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  this  humanitarian  senti- 
mentalism  abroad  that  not  only  sets  itself  to  soften  down  pen- 
alty for  crime  against  the  State,  and  to  clamor  for  pardons  be- 
fore sentences  expire,  but  takes  defiant  issue  with  Scripture  in 
respect  to  future  punishment,  branding  it  as  inexpressibly 
crueL  And  it  is  easy  to  see  that  wherever  this  rose-water 
humanitarianism  holds  sway,  it  lightens  moral  obligation,  pal- 
liates sin,  and  seeks  to  undermine  a  retributive  government 

6.  In  this  connection,  and  upon  the  same  plane,  another 
cause  is  working  in  a  like  direction,  we  mean  the  Effeminacy 
of  the  Age.  It  is  an  ease-loving  age,  an  age  of  luxury,  of  ex- 
travagant expenditures  to  please  the  fancy  and  gratify  the 
appetites.  Even  our  literature  is  infected  with  it  The  taste 
of  the  people  M  large  finds  little  relish  in  philosophy  and  the- 
ology, in  those  logical  wrestlings  which  were  the  pastime  of 
our  fathers.  Great  themes  are  not  tolerated  in  the  pulpit ;  no 
great  questions  of  metaphysics  or  morals  draw  popular  or 
paying  audiences ;  few  books,  comparatively,  are  drawn  from 
our  public  libraries  except  such  as  may  be  classed  under  light 
reading,  chiefly  novels  and  works  merely  gossipy  or  sentimen- 
tal. u  Sweetness  and  light"  have  usurped  the  place  of  strength 
and  profundity. 

There  is  no  mighty  struggle  over  fundamental  principles 
taxing  the  public  mind  as  during  the  Reformation  in  Germany, 
the  Puritan  movement  in  England,  or  in  our  own  Slaveholder's 
Rebellion.  The  minds  of  men  have  become  supine,  and  crave 
ease.  They  are  clamorous  for  small  work  and  large  pay.  They 
are  fain  to  accept  easy  and  agreeable  solutions  of  the  difficult 
questions  that  pertain  to  our  moral  relations  and  deserts.  It 
was  remarked  during  the  late  war,,  that  never  until  then  had 
the  imprecatory  Psalms  seemed  to  have  place  in  the  Word  of 
God.  When,  however,  during  that  struggle  we  read  (e.  g.) 
the  thirty-fifth  Psalm,  we  could  see  that  at  such  times  we 
needed  just  such  a  medium  of  devotion.  "Plead  my  cause,  O 
Lord,  with  them  that  strive  with  me ;  fight  against  them  that 
fight  against  me.     Take  hold  of  shield  and  buckler,  and  stand 
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up  for  my  help.  Draw  out  the  spear,  and  stop  the  way  against 
them  that  persecute  me ;  say  unto  my  soul,  I  am  thy  salva- 
tion. Let  them  be  confounded  and  put  to  shame  that  seek 
after  my  soul  ;  let  tbem  be  turned  back  and  brought  to  confu- 
sion that  devise  my  heart.  Let  tbem  be  as  chaff  before  the 
wind;  and  let  the  angel  of  the  Lord  chase  them.  Let  their 
way  be  dark  and  slippery  ;  and  let  the  angel  of  the  Lord  per- 
secute them."  Surfeiting,  worldly  comfort,  and  the  wish  to  be 
relieved  of  profound  thought  and  hard  labor,  evidently  cause 
a  loss  of  moral  stamina ;  moral  distinctions  are  bereft  of  their 
significance,  and  the  idea  of  penal  retribution  causes  a  revul- 
sion, and  eventually  drops  out  of  faith.  No  doubt  many  have 
fallen  into  the  snares  of  unbelief  through  this  cause.  "  Their 
eyes  stand  .out  with  fatness :  they  have  more  than  heart  could 
wish.  They  set  their  mouth  against  the  heavens  and  their 
tongue  walketh  through  the  earth." 

7.  Socialistic  principles  have  done  much,  especially  among 
the  lower  classes,  to  cause  this  decay  of  faith  in  punishment 
This  is  so  obvious  that  we  hardly  need  to  dwell  upon  it  Social- 
ism begins  by  a  protest  of  the  toiling  classes  against  their 
employers.  It  seeks  for  justice  and  kindness  as  between  man 
and  man.  Thus  far  it  is  right  and  safe.  But  at  its  next  move 
it  sets  the  poor  against  the  rich,  and  labor  against  capital. 
Having  gained  power  by  association,  it  demands  as  its  right  a 
share  of  the  wealth,  and  if  the  demand  is  not  granted  it  is 
ready  to  tear  down  the  lawful  safeguards  of  property,  and  to 
trample  upon  all  authority.  Thus  it  becomes  a  formidable  foe 
to  civil  order  and  religiou.  It  knows  no  law  but  impulse.  It 
recognizes  no  penalties  except  its  own  visitations  upon  those 
who  oppose  its  methods  of  redress.  The  civil  magistrate,  the 
minister  of  religion,  the  incumbents  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions, the  rich,  the  cultured,  the  religious  classes  generally — 
even  God  himself — present  no  claim  to  consideration.  It  is  a 
reign  of  ignorance,  of  recklessness,  of  irreligion.  And  wher- 
ever it  sets  up  its  control,  not  only  the  doctrine  of  endless  pun- 
ishment is  swept  away,  but  all  divine  authority.  And  so  far  as 
the  denial  of  this  doctrine  has  gained  prevalence  among  pro- 
fessedly Christian  people  belonging  to  the  laboring  classes,  it  is, 
in  our  view,  largely  owing  to  the  inroads  of  Socialism,  which, 
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under  a  religious  guise,  threatens  to  undermine  all  healthful  re- 
gard to  the  divine  authority.  To  this  extent  Socialism  is 
clamor  against  righteous  law  and  its  instituted  sanctions. 

8.  So  far  as  this  denial  exists  among  considerate  and  devout 
Christians,  in  large  measure  it  is  a  reaction  and  a  protest  against 
certain  obnoxious  teachings  of  the  Church  upon  this  subject.  A 
full  and  intelligent  presentation  of  this  point  would  require  as 
much  space  as  is  covered  by  this  entire  Article,  and  therefore 
we  shall  only  indicate  our  views. 

The  Scriptures,  we  hold,  teach  that  all  men  are  to  live  eter- 
nally, and  that  the  incorrigibly  wicked  are  to  be  forever  ex- 
cluded from  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  to  be  subjected  to  all  the 
suffering  involved  in  such  exclusion,  whatever  that  may  ba 
Generally,  in  the  Bible,  the  suffering  is  put  in  the  negative 
form  of  privation  of  the  good  they  would  have  enjoyed  had  they 
proved  loyal  to  God  and  truth.     Whenever  the  suffering  is  put 
in  the  positive  form,  as  in  many  cases  it  is,  we  think  fair  argu- 
ment will  show  that  it  is  suffering  endured  as  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  sin.     It  is  not  evil  inflicted  directly  by  the  hand  of 
a  tormentor.     It  is  not  a  doom  under  which  a  soul  is  compul- 
sorily  shut  down.     The  man  is  damned,  but  he  is  damning  him- 
self by  placing  himself  under  the  action  of  retributive  laws. 
And  the  damnation  lasts  of  course  as  long  as  his  evil  disposition 
lasts.   Should  he  repent  and  turn  from  sin  to  God,  his  damnation 
would  doubtless  end.     That  such  a  change  will  ever  occur,  the 
Scriptures  give  no  encouragement.     But  the  principle  is  no  less 
true,  and  no  less  honorable  to  the  character  and  government  of 
God  than  if  it  were  certain  that  such  -a  change  takes  place- 
Contrast  this  statement  of  the  doctrine  with  the  dogma  of  a 
hell  of   literal   fire  and   brimstone;    of   excruciating  torture 
directly  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  God,  which  has  been  ortho- 
dox doctrine  in  .the  Catholic  church,  and   through  it  in  the 
churches  of  the  Reformation.     Think  of  the  exaggerations  in 
the  teachings  of  many  Protestant  divines,  both  European  and 
American,  and  of  not  a  few  revival  preachers  of  recent  times? 
Think  of  this  repulsive  view  in  connection  with  the  doctrines 
of  absolute  natural  inability,  of  unconditional  reprobation,  of 
limited  atonement  and  irresistible  grace  as  taught  in  some  of 
.  the  old  Confessions  ?    Think  of  the  inevitable  sequences  of 
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infant  damnation,  the  perdition  of  the  unevangelized,  the 
necessary  doom  of  men  who,  prior  to  their  personal  choice, 
came  into  the  world  depraved,  utterly  averse  to  good,  and  disa- 
bled from  doing  right — men  who  never  were  elected,  for  whom 
Christ  has  made  no  atonement,  and  in  behalf  of  whom  the 
Holy  Spirit  pats  forth  no  renewing  power.  Nothing  has  made 
Universalists,  or  has  turned  men  over  to  the  delusions  of  con- 
ditional immortality  and  annihilation,  so  rapidly  and  in  such 
numbers,  as  citations  from  the  old  creeds  and  the  deliverances 
of  orthodox  teachers.  These  errorists  could  boast  of  only  a 
fractional  success  in  spreading  heresy,  if  the  mediaeval  theol- 
ogy had  not  furnished  them  with  such  materials.  Addressed 
to  minds  unu&d  to  investigation,  such  materials  furnish 
appeals,  ad  inwdiam,  which  no  logic  can  meet 

It  is  painful  to  utter  these  criticisms  upon  the  orthodox  sym- 
bols, to  which,  in  great  part,  the  writer  adheres.  But  in  study- 
ing this  subject  and  watching  the  arguments  and  appeals  of  the 
advocates  of  Universalism  and  Annihilation,  we  are  convinced 
that  their  success  in  spreading  heterodoxy  is  due  more  to  the 
prejudice  they  create  against  these  repulsive  exaggerations,  than 
to  the  force  of  their  arguments.  And  what  is  now  needed  is, 
for  us  to  see  the  errors  into  which  our  predecessors  have  fallen 
and  frankly  to  acknowledge  them,  and  so  present  the  scriptural 
argument  as  to  sustain  the  doctrine  of  punishment  as  germane 
and  even  necessary  to  the  Gospel  system. 

Without  extending  these  specifications  further,  such  causes 
seem  fully  to  account  for  the  recent  decline  of  faith  in  this 
orthodox  doctrine.  And  these  causes  all  lie  outside  of  the 
fundamental  principles  on  which  that  doctrine  rests.  Their 
operation  may  be  nullified  by  a  return  to  a  stronger  faith  in 
Divine  Revelation,  by  more  honest  and  reverent  methods  of 
interpretation,  by  a  sounder  mental  philosophy,  and  a  more 
rational  social  science ;  and  especially  by  removing  from  the 
doctrine  itself  the  unsightly  incrustations  which  have  brought 
it  into  dishonor. 
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Article  IV.— PHILLIPS  BROOKS  AS  A  PREACHER, 
BOTH  IN  THEORY  AND  IN  PRACTICE. 

It  is  rare  good  fortune  to  students  in  a  difficult  art  to  have 
as  teacher  an  acknowledged  master  of  it,  both  in  theory  and  in 
practice.  And  the  more  difficult  the  art,  the  greater  the  need 
of  such  an  instructor.  But  what  art  is  more  difficult  than  that 
of  persuading  men  to  be  reconciled  to  God,  warning  and  teach- 
ing every  man  in  all  wisdom  that  he  may  be  presented  perfect 
in  Christ  Jesus  ?  # 

Among  those  who  stand  in  the  very  front  rank  of  the  many 
thousand  preachers  in  our  country,  the  "Rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  Boston,"  is  eminent  When,  therefore,  the  press  put 
into  the  hands  of  these  thousands  of  ministers  his  u  Lectures 
on  Preaching  delivered  before  the  Divinity  School  of  Yale 
College,"  and  soon  after  a  volume  of  his  "  Sermons,"  they  were 
eagerly  read  by  this  army  of  preachers,  that  by  scanning  both 
his  theory  and  his  practice,  they  might  learn  the  secret  of  the 
great  preacher's  success.  It  may  not  be  uninstructive  to  look 
somewhat  carefully  into  these  volumes  with  this  same  end  in 
view — to  note  the  homiletic  principles  which  the  author  lays 
down  as  the  basis  of  all  good  preaching,  and  then  to  see  how 
he  embodies  them  in  his  discourses.  It  may  be  well  to  look  at 
these  Lectures  on  Preaching  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand 
in  the  volume.  But  it  should  be  remarked  that  it  was  farthest 
from  the  authors  intention  to  give  in  them  a  full  course  of 
lectures  on  homiletics,  but  simply,  as  he  modestly  says — in  ac- 
cordance with  the  design  of  the  lectureship — to  tell  of  his  own 
life  in  the  ministry — of  the  principles  by  which  he  had  only 
half  consciously  been  living  and  working  for  many  years. 

Since  it  seems  impossible  properly  to  notice  these  Lectures 
without  going  somewhat  fully  into  details,  the  indulgence  of 
the  reader  is  asked  in  this  respect 

In  the  first  of  the  eight  lectures  comprising  the  course,  in 
which  the  author  treats  of  "  The  Two  Elements  in  Preaching," 
truth  and  personality,  it  would  seem  that  the  definition  of 
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preaching  with  which  he  opens  the  discussion,  covers  too  much 
ground.  "  Preaching  is  the  communication  of  truth  by  man 
to  men."  This  would  make  the  communication  of  truth  of 
whatever  kind  by  man  to  men,  preaching.  Had  truth  been 
limited  to  religious  or  Christian  truth,  there  would  be  no  ob- 
jection to  the  definition. 

This  lecture  is  one  of  great  value,  and  contains  the  germs  of 
the  lectures  which  follow.  Divine  truth  and  the  preacher's 
personality  are  admirably  set  forth  as  the  two  chief  elements  in 
preaching,  and  the  more  perfectly  they  jire  blended,  the  greater 
the  power  of  the  pulpit  The  preacher  who  would  sway  and 
mould  the  people  must  ever  remember  that  he  has  both  a  mes- 
sage to  give  and  witness  to  bear,  and  that  the  more  fully  these 
characteristics  appear  in  his  preaching,  the  more  powerful  it 
will  be.  If  he  come  forth  from  the  Divine  presence  to  speak 
to  the  people  as  a  messenger  from  God,  with  mind  intent  on 
his  message  and  heart  aglow  with  it,  he  cannot  fail  to  speak  in 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power.  In  closing  this  lec- 
ture the  author  well  says  that  the  world  will  not  hear  its  best 
preaching,  while  "there  is  more  of  God's  truth  for  men  to 
know,"  and  while  "  it  is  possible  for  the  men  who  utter  it  to 
become  more  pure  and  godly." 

Having  discussed  in  general  terms  the  two  main  elements  in 
preaching — religious  truth  and  the  personality  of  the  preacher, 
—the  author  proceeds  in  his  second  and  third  lectures  to  en- 
large with  much  justness  and  force  on  his  second  point  under 
the  head  of  "  The  Preacher  himself,"  and  "  The  Preacher  in  his 
Work."  In  answering  the  question — "  What  sort  of  a  man 
may  be  a  minister," — he  gives  it  as  his  conviction  "  that  the 
ministry  can  never  have  its  true  dignity  or  power  till  it  is  cut 
aloof  from  mendicancy, — till  young  men  whose  hearts  are  set  on 
preaching  make  their  way  to  the  pulpit  by  the  same  energy 
and  through  the  same  difficulties  which  meet  countless  young 
men  on  their  way  to  business  and  the  bar.".  If  the  withhold- 
ing of  aid  from  needy  students  would  in  time  fill  our  pulpits 
with  an  able  and  efficient  ministry,  it  were 

"a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wished," 
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and  the  sooner  all  pecuniary  assistance  to  young  men  strug- 
gling to  prepare  for  the  ministry  is  cut  off  the  better. 

But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  result  would  be  not  a  higher 
order  of  pulpit  talent  and  efficiency,  but  a  general  lowering  of 
the  present  standard  of  ministerial  education,  and  the  crowding 
into  our  pulpits  of  men  with  as  little  intellectual  training 
as  have  the  majority  of  those  who  are  surging  into  the  profes- 
sions of  law  and  medicine.  And,  to  say  the  least,  it  admits  of 
a  reasonable  doubt  whether  the  men  who  prove  failures  in  the 
medical  and  legal  profusions  be  not  as  many  in  proportion  as 
those  who  are  unsuccessful  in  the  ministry.  Our  author  hav- 
ing forcibly  and  suggestively  set  forth  as  essential  qualities  in 
a  preacher,  personal  piety,  mental  and  spiritual  unselfishness, 
hopefulness,  good  physical  condition,  and  enthusiasm,  pro- 
ceeds to  speak  with  great  justness  as  well  as  felicity  of  expres- 
sion, of  his  preparation  for  the  work,  which  should  include  a 
good  knowledge  of  special  studies,  of  doctrine  with  reference 
to  its  being  taught,  as  also  the  power  of  appropriating 
out  of  everything  the  elements  of  true  instruction.  On 
this  last  point  he  speaks  words  which  are  indeed  "apples 
of  gold,"  when  he  urges  "  a  true  devotion  to  our  work,  which 
will  not  let  us  leave  it  for  a  moment  when  once  ordained ; 
preachers  once  and  preachers  •  always ;  but  a  conception  of  our 
work  so  large  that  everything  which  a  true  man  has  a  right  to 
do  or  to  know  may  have  some  help  to  render  it" 

Equally  correct  and  forcible  seems  the  author  in  his  setting 
forth  as  the  elements  of  personal  power  which  will  make  a 
preacher  successful  in  his  ministry,  uprightness,  freedom  from 
self-consciousness,  genuine  respect  for  his  people,  enjoyment 
of  his  work,  gravity  and  courage;  and  in  his  warning  the 
preacher  of  the  dangers  of  self-indulgence,  and  self-conceit 

The  lecture  on  "  The  Preacher  in  his  Work  "  is  full  of  valu- 
able suggestions.  He  must  be  a  good  pastor  if  he  would  be  a 
good  preacher,  must  know  his  people  and  their  needs,  and  be  in 
hearty  love  and  sympathy  with  them — at  once  their  leader  and 
brother.  And  then,  he  should  have  such  method  and  system 
in  his  studies  and  teachings  as  will  not  only  keep  him  from 
resorting  to  unworthy  expedients  to  gain  so-called  success,  but 
also  make  his  ministry  the  most  instructive  and  fruitful. 
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Having  set  forth  to  us  his  conception  or  what  the  preacher 
should  be,  the  author  gives  lis  in  his  fourth  lecture  his  "  Idea 
of  the  Sermon."  And  it  is  an  idea  worthy  of  the  man.  The 
true  sermon  comes  into  being  not  as  a  work  of  art,  but  for  a 
purjxfee — the  saving  of  the  souls  of  men.  The  frequent  mis- 
conception of  the  sermon  as  a  work  of  art  has  done  great 
injury  to  preaching,  but  the  idea  of  it  as  existing  solely  for 
the  salvation  of  men,  gives  to  the  pulpit  great  freedom  and 
power. 

While  the  ideal  sermon  should  be  thoroughly  alive  with  the 
personality  of  the  preacher,  it  should  not  be  "  autobiographical/' 
but,  as  the  author  finely  says,  "  the  truth  should  go  out  as  the 
shot  goes,  carrying  the  force  of  the  gun  with  it,  but  leaving 
the  gun  behind." 

The  outcry  against  what  is  termed  doctrinal  preaching  can 
be  traced,  the  lecturer  thinks,  to  such  preaching  often  having 
apparently  no  practical  end  in  view.  "It  means,"  he  says, 
"that  men  who  are  looking  for  a  law  of  life  and  an  inspiration 
of  life  are  met  by  a  theory  of  life.  Much  of  our  preaching  is 
like  delivering  lectures  upon  medicine  to  sick  people."  While 
the  lecturer  insists  on  doctrine  as  the  foundation  of  all  effect- 
ive preaching,  he  would  have  the  preacher's  eye  fixed  not  on 
the  production  of  "  a  faith  that  consists  in  the  believing  of 
propositions,"  but  on  "  a  faith  that  is  personal  loyalty  to  Christ" 

This  conception  of  a  sermon  as  a  unit  of  elements,  no  one 
of  which  can  be  absent  without  injury  to  the  discourse  is  such 
that  he  regards  the  ordinary  classifications  of  sermons — "expos- 
itory, topical,  practical,  hortatory,"  and  the  like,  as  "  of  little 
consequence/'  "  I  frankly  say,  that  to  my  mind,  the  sermon 
seems  a  unit,  and  that  no  sermon  seems  complete  that  does  not 
include  all  these  elements,  and  that  the  attempt  to  make  a  ser- 
mon of  one  sort  alone  mangles  the  idea  and  produces  a  one- 
sided thing." 

Of  course  it  does,  and  we  think  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
a  man  having  a  scintilla  of  homiletic  knowledge,  who  would 
not  agree  with  our  author.  But  he  seems  to  imagine  that 
"expository  preaching  "  must  be  wholly  expository,  and  argu- 
mentative preaching  purely  argumentative — a  view  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  taken  in  any  treatise  on  homiletics. 
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All  that  is  claimed  for  such  classification  of  sermons — as  for 
example,  the  explanatory,  the  argumentative,  and  the  persua- 
sive— is  a  convenient  and  proper  way  of  designating  sermons 
according  to  the  method  in  which  the  theme  is  chiefly  devel- 
oped, whether  by  exposition,  by  argument,  and  the  lite.  If 
the  topic  of  a  sermon  is  developed  mainly  by  the  argumenta- 
tive process,  it  is  termed  an  argumentative  discourse ;  if  mainly 
by  the  expository,  it  is  called  an  expository  discourse.  Yet 
the  other  elements  which  should  be  present  in  every  good  ser- 
mon are  not  thereby  excluded.  But  "  the  difference  of  forms," 
the  author  thinks,  "  does  not  really  make  a  difference  of  ser- 
mons." This  we  think  should  be  admitted,  if  the  ground  of 
such  classification  lie,  as  some  make  it,  either  in  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  or  in  the  manner  of  treating  the  text,  but  not 
if  it  lie  in  the  very  warp  and  woof  of  the  development  of 
the  subject.  "  The  Expository  Lectures  on  the  Epistles  to 
the  Corinthians,"  by  Eev.  F.  W.  Robertson,  of  whom  as  a 
preacher,  our  author  has  justly  a  high  appreciation,  are  fine 
examples  of  the  expository  development,  yet  all  the  other  ele- 
ments of  a  good  sermon  are  wrought  into  them.  So  eminently 
practical  are  they,  that  they  touch  human  life  at  almost  every 
point.  A  classification  of  sermons  which,  the  lecturer  thinks, 
would  be  of  use,  might  be  made  according  "  to  the  side  on 
which  a  sermon  approaches  and  undertakes  to  convince  the 
human  mind.  Every  reality  of  God  may  be  recognized  by  us 
in  its  beauty,  its  righteousness,  or  its  usefulness."  Hence,  these 
three  representations  would  produce  three  different  species  of 
sermons, — an  ingenious  classification  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  Theremin,  grounded  on  the  etbicaj  ideas  addressed— duty, 
virtue,  and  happiness. 

As  to  u  the  true  subjects  of  sermons,"  the  lecturer  has,  we 
think,  very  just  and  intelligent  viewa  "  Preaching  Christ," 
includes  in  its  sweep  not  only  all  the  relations  of  man  to  God, 
but  also  of  man  to  his  fellow-men.  The  pulpit  has  the  right, 
and  it  should  exercise  the  right,  to  take  cognizance  of  whatever 
concerns  man's  well-being  either  in  this  world  or  in  the  world 
to  come.  But  the  personal  differences  of  ministers  should  be 
regarded,  and  each  allowed  to  work  in  his  own  way  for  the 
good  cause.     The  method,  too,  in  which  the  pulpit  approaches 
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the  topics  of  the  time  should  be  to  strike  rather  at  the  seat  of 
the  great  disease  of  evil  than  at  its  symptoms,  and  also  while 
it  treats  all  kinds  of  evil  practices  as  "  tests,"  it  should  u  strike 
at  the  symptoms  always  for  the  sake  of  the  diseasa" 

The  fifth  lecture,  on  "  The  Making  of  the  Sermon,"  is  packed 
fall  of  good  sense  and  fruitful  suggestions.  "  The  elements 
which  determine  the  make  of  any  particular  sermon  are  three, 
the  preacher,  the  materials,  and  the  audience,"  and  every  true 
sermon  will  vary  as  each  of  these  elements  shall  change. 
Hence,  the  sermons  of  a  true  preacher  will  be  varied,  timely, 
fresh,  and  full  of  life.  The  selection  of  the  topic  of  a  sermon 
should  ordinarily  be  made,  the  lecturer  says,  before  the  selec- 
tion of  a  text  But  whether  the  subject  or  the  text  be  first 
chosen,  will  depend  largely,  we  think,  upon  the  preachers 
mental  habits  and  studies.  If  he  be  wont  to  study  by  topics, 
he  will  naturally  carry  the  same  habit  into  his  preaching,  and 
select  his  themes  before  his  texts,  if  he  be  a  close  student  of 
the  sacred  scriptures,  especially  in  the  original  tongues,  he  will 
generally  find  in  them  the  subjects  of  his  discourses,  and  if  he 
be  given  to  pastoral  visitation,  he  will  very  likely  find  many 
of  bis  themes  for  the  pulpit  among  his  people.  But  it  would 
seem  that  the  ideal  sermon  ought  to  come  to  its  theme  from  the 
text,  and  not  come  to  its  text  from  the  theme,  for  the  text  is  the 
seed  out  of  which  the  topic  of  the  true  sermon  germinates. 

The  author  thinks  that  the  two  chief  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  preacher  obtaining  an  abundant  supply  of  themes,  lie  in 
"a  sterility  of  his  own  mind,"  and  in  u  a  stilted  and  unnatural 
idea  of  what  the  sermon  he  is  going  to  write  must  be,"  and  he 
adds  as  tersely  as  wisely,  "  Never  tolerate  any  idea  of  the  dig- 
nity of  a  sermon  which  will  keep  you  from  saying  anything  in 
it  which  you  ought  to  say,  or  which  your  people  ought  to  hear. 
It  is  tbe  same  folly  as  making  your  chair  so  fine  that  you  dare 
not  sit  down  in  it" 

The  lecturer  believes  that  "  this  wrong  notion  about  sermons" 
has  led  to  the  prevalent  talk  about  the  excessive  amount  of 
preaching,  and  the  impossibility  of  producing  two  sermons 
every  week,  in  opposition  to  which  he  strongly  and  keenly 
says:  "It  is  impossible,  if  by  a  sermon  you  intend  a  finished 
oration.    It  is  as  impossible   to  produce  that  twice,  as  it  is 
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undesirable  to  produce  it  once  a  week.  But  that  a  man  who 
lives  with  God,  whose  delight  is  to  study  God's  words  in  the 
Bible,  in  the  world,  in  history,  in  human  nature,  who  is  think- 
ing about  Christ,  and  man,  and  salvation  every  day,  that  he 
should  not  be  able  to  talk  about  these  things  of  his  heart,  seri- 
ously, lovingly,  thoughtfully,  simply,  for  two  half  hours  every 
week,  is  inconceivable,  and  I  do  not  believe  it"  Nothing 
could  be  better  said  than  this,  and  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that 
a  young  pastor,  fresh  from  the  Seminary,  and  hardly  ripened 
into  manhood,  with  comparatively  little  knowledge,  and  less 
experience,  with  scanty  library,  and  with  no  more  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  than  the  few  chapters  he 
read  with  his  teachers,  and  brought  face  to  face  twice  each 
week  with  an  intelligent  audience,  usually  including  several 
hearers  as  well  educated  as  himself,  whom  he  is  expected  to 
instruct,  interest,  and  influence  in  religious  truth,  has  a  peculiarly 
hard  lot  during  the  first  years  of  his  pastorate.  The  young  lawyer 
or  physician  grows  slowly  into  large  practice  from  the  smallest 
beginnings,  but  the  young  minister  must  leap  at  a  bound  into 
all  the  duties  of  the  sacred  office.  It  is  like  a  young  lawyer 
plunging  at  once  into  the  difficult  cases  before  the  higher 
courts,  and  bearing  upon  his  shoulders  the  responsibilities  of 
the  veteran  barrister ;  and  that  under  this  terrible  strain  more 
young  ministers  do  not  utterly  break  down  and  become  phys- 
ical wrecks,  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  Divine  Providence. 

In  selecting  the  particular  topic  on  which  to  discourse,  our 
author  recommends  that  the  preacher  decide  in  view  of  these 
three  considerations  named  in  the  order  of  their  importance : 
the  peculiar  needs  of  his  people,  the  symmetry  of  all  his 
preaching,  and  the  bent  of  his  inclination.  Would  it  not  be 
well  also  to  add  as  a  fourth  consideration  which  should  often 
influence  his  decision — a  special  providence  of  God?  .There 
are  times  when  God  speaks  to  a  community  most  impressively 
by  his  providence,  throwing  light  on  the  declarations  of  his 
word,  and  urging  them  powerfully  on  the  heart  A  wise 
preacher  will  avail  himself  of  these  occasions  to  impress  upon 
his  hearers  the  lessons  which  these  providences  teach.  We 
would  also  add — what  hardly  needs  mention — that  the  circum- 
stances which  should  have  influence  in  the  selection  of  a  sub* 
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ject  will  not  be  found  in  practice  to  clash,  if  a  preacher  will 
but  keep  himself  in  close  sympathy  with  his  people.  For  then, 
being  subject  to  the  same  influences  as  his  congregation,  he 
will  be  similarly  affected  by  them. 

The  author  comes  next  to  speak  of  the  preacher's  prepara- 
tion for  the  sermon  whose  subject  has  been  chosen.  "  This," 
he  says,  "  ought  to  consist  mostly  in  bringing  together  and 
arranging,  and. illuminating,  a  knowledge  o*f  the  subject  and 
thought  about  it  which  has  already  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
preacher.  The  less  of  special  preparation  that  is  needed  for  a 
sermon,  the  better  the  sermon  is."  He  would  have  the  preacher 
an  earnest  student  of  truth  for  truth's  sake,  and  not  because  he 
wants  it  for  his  next  sermon.  The  preacher  who  is  always 
depending  on  what  he  can  get  from  the  last  book  he  takes  up, 
for  materials  of  the  discourse  he  is  preparing,  will  always  be 
crude  in  thought,  superficial,  and  unsatisfactory.  He  regards 
M  constant  quotations  in  sermons,  a  sign  of  the  same  crudeness." 
Hence,  he  would  have  the  preacher's  life  "a  life  of  large 
accumulation,"  from  which  he  may  be  drawing  at  pleasure. 
These  suggestions  we  regard  as  very  just,  and  of  great  value 
to  him  who  would  be  a  well-furnished  and  effective  preacher. 
Tacitus,  in  his  "Dialogue  on  Orators  "  takes  the  same  view  of 
the  necessity  of  varied  and  ample  knowledge  to  the  greatest 
success  of  the  orator,  when  he  says,  "  The  knowledge  which 
we  have  of  many  departments  of  learning,  adorns  us  even 
when  discussing  a  subject  not  included  in  those  branches, 
and,  where  you  would  least  think  it,  shines  out  and  becomes 
evident* 

While  the  lecturer  does  not  regard  texts  in  preaching  as 
necessary,  he  recommends  that  they  be  used  always  as  "win- 
dows" through  which  to  discern  the  truth.  "Go  up  and 
look  through  them,  and  then  tell  the  people  what  you  see." 
And  he  adds,  "  They  are  like  golden  nails  to  hold  our 
preaching  to  the  Bible."  This,  we  think,  a  very  fine  illus- 
tration of  a  very  false  theory.  Preaching  that  has  thus  to 
be  nailed  to  the  Bible  to  make  it  adhere  to  it,  will  have  at 
best  only  a  surface  connection.  Rather  let  the  text  be  not 
a  nail,  but  a  seed  inclosing  the  germ  which  shall  spring  forth 
and  develop  into  the  sermon. 
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The  suggestions  on  the  style  of  sermons  are  especially  val- 
uable. The  matter  should  always  control  the  style  which 
should  be  "  at  once  characteristic  and  free."  "A  true  style," 
most  graphically  says  our  author,  "  is  like  a  suit  of  the  finest 
chain  armor,  so  strong  that  the  thought  can  go  into  battle 
with  it,  but  so  flexible  that  it  can  hold  the  pencil  in  its  steel 
fingers  for  the  most  delicate  painting."  To  attain  such  a  style, 
the  preacher  would  do  well  "  to  write  something  besides  ser- 
mons," and  carefully  to  avoid  servile  imitation,  which,  while 
it  copies  the  worst  characteristics  of  another's  style,  deprives 
the  copyist  of  much  of  his  own  power. 

The  question  whether  the  sermon  should  be  written  or 
unwritten,  is  of  little  importance  in  the  lecturer's  estimation,  if 
the  discourse  has  been  properly  prepared ;  and  while  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  comes  before  the  people  should  be  left  largely 
to  the  fact  "  that  some  men  are  made  for  manuscripts  and 
some  for  the  open  platform,"  he  recommends  wisely,  we 
think,  that  a  preacher  use  equally  both  methods,  since  each 
will  help  the  other. 

Another  question  our  author  regards  as  far  more  important 
— whether  a  sermon  at  the  time  of  its  preparation  was  "con- 
scious of  an  audience."  If  so,  it  is  "  enthusiastic,  personal, 
and  warm,"  and  these  qualities  will  stay  even  in  a  written  ser- 
mon. 

Near  the  close  of  this  lecture  reference  is  made  to  evident 
divisions  in  a  sermon — a  consideration  of  which  it  would  seem 
should  have  come  earlier  in  the  lecture — and  we  are  glad  to 
see  that  our  author  has  both  the  good  sense  and  the  good 
knowledge  of  bomiletics  to  say,  "True  liberty  in  writing 
comes  by  law,  and  the  more  thoroughly  the  outlines  of  your 
work  are  laid  out,  the  more  freely  your  sermon  will  flow,  like 
an  unwasted  stream  between  its  well-built  banks."  "Give 
your  sermon  an  orderly,  consistent  progress,  and  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  let  your  hearers  see  it  distinctly,  for  it  will  help  them 
first  to  understand,  and  then  to  remember  what  you  say." 

The  sixth  lecture  on  u  The  Congregation,"  is  characterized 
by  a  fine  discrimination  and  analysis  of  the  preacher's  congre- 
gation into  its  various  elements,  and  a  felicitous  setting  forth  of 
the  proper  method  of  approaching  each  class  of  hearers ;  but 
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since  it  comes  less  directly  within  our  present  purpose,  we 
omit  farther  notice. 

The  lecture  on  "  The  Ministry  of  our  Age,"  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  course,  and  is  full  of  valuable  suggestions.  Indeed, 
we  do  not  know  where,  within  the  same  compass,  anything  on 
this  subject  can  be  found  more  to  the  point  and  better  said, 
and  we  find  ourselves  in  hearty  agreement,  in  the  main,  with 
the  lecturer.  Although  no  sketch  can  do  tolerable  justice  to 
the  thought,  yet  the  briefest  outline  may  be  attempted  as  neces- 
sary to  our  purpose.  While  the  minister  of  the  Word  has 
a  message  which  never  changes,  he  should  carefully  adapt  it  to 
the  ever-varying  age  in  which  he  lives,  constantly  watching  its 
currents  of  thought,  and  quick  to  make  them  serve  his  end 
"Troth  and  timeliness  together  make  the  full  preacher,"  and 
the  last  should  be  always  made  subordinate  to  the  first  The 
main  characteristics  of  our  age  which  affect  the  preacher's 
work  are  its  fatalism,  with  consequent  hopelessness,  pervading 
in  some  form  all  classes  of  society,  its  tolerant  treatment  of 
partial  truth  and  error,  its  relation  to  the  minister  and  to  the 
Bible.  The  first  the  preacher  should  attempt  to  overcome  not 
by  taking  issue  with  scientists  in  their  own  domain — for  which 
he  is  not  competent — but  by  a  positive  preaching  of  Christ  as 
a  personal  Saviour — a  kind  of  preaching  of  which  no  age  ever 
stood  in  greater  need  than  our  own.  And  yet  the  preacher 
should  not  be  indifferent  to  what  the  best  minds  of  the  age  are 
thinking  in  every  department  of  study.  He  should  watch  this 
thinking,  try  to  understand  it,  and  make  it  serve  his  message. 
These  views,  which  are  more  fully  set  forth  by  our  author  in 
bis  article  on  u  The  Pulpit  and  Popular  Skepticism,"  in  the 
March  number  of  the  Princeton  Review  for  1879,  we  think  very 
jost,  and  of  great  value  to  the  young  preacher. 

As  to  the  question  how  to  treat  partial  truth  and  error  of 
which  our  age  is  especially  tolerant,  while  our  author  would 
have  the  minister  "  inculcate  positive  belief,"  he  would  also 
have  him  "always  insist  on  looking  and  on  making  his  people 
look  on  doctrines  not  as  ends  but  means,  and  so  if  other  men 
leas  perfectly  reach  the  same  ends  by  means  of  other  doctrines, 
he  will  be  able  to  rejoice  in  their  attainment  of  the  end  with- 
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oat  doing  dishonor  to,  or  valuing  one  whit  the  less  the  truth 
which  as  it  seems  to  him  leads  more  directly  and  fully  to  the 
great  attainment,"  In  opposition  to  the  tendency  of  the  age 
in  its  great  "  commercial,  social  and  political  movements  "  to 
exalt  second  causes  above  the  first,  the  preacher  should  see  that 
"  the  church  herself  is  true  to  her  belief  in  God  as  the  source 
of  all  power,"  and  should  not  forget  that  "the  preachers  that 
have  been  the  most  powerful  have  been  the  most  spiritual." 

In  the  changed  attitude  of  the  people  toward  the  ministry, 
our  author  sees  nothing  to  be  deplored,  but  holds  that  "  the 
Christian  ministry  has  still  in  men's  esteem  all  that  is  essen- 
tially valuable,  and  all  that  is  really  good."  But  he  cautions 
the  preacher  against  the  two  great  faults,  on  the  one  hand,  of 
ignoring  this  change,  and  asserting  his  own  .authority  for  the 
truth  which  he  utters,  and,  on  the  other,  of  "the  constant 
desire  to  make  people  hear  us  who  seem  determined  to  forget 
us,  .  .  .  the  fault  of  the  sensational  preaching." 

The  indifference  of  the  people  to  the  Bible  and  their  igno- 
rance of  its  truths,  are  caused  largely,  our  author  believes,  by  a 
reaction  from  former  blind  faith  in  its  saving  power,  the  multi- 
plicity of  other  books,  the  looking  on  the  Bible  as  the  clergy's 
book,  the  "  fantastical  treatment "  of  it  by  not  a  few  preach- 
ers, and  by  unbiblical  teaching ;  and  this  indifference  and  igno- 
rance he  would  have  us  overcome  by  putting  forth  special 
effort  in  every  possible  way  to  make  men  know  the  Bible,  but 
above  all  by  showing  them  "  that  we  are  men  of  the  Bible," 
and  possess  something  of  the  character  which  we  set  before 
them  in  our  preaching. 

The  lecture  on  "The  Value  of  the  Human  Soul,"  fitly 
closes  the  course,  for,  as  the  author  impressively  shows,  a 
preacher's  power  must  largely  lie  in  his  felt  appreciation  of  its 
sublime  possibilities  of  culture  and  attainment,  and  so  of  the 
infinite  harm  no  less  than  pain  that  will  come  to  it  if  lost  If 
we  were  to  venture  a  criticism  on  this  part  of  the  lecture,  it 
would  be  that  the  definition  of  the  value  of  the  human  soul — 
the  setting  forth  at  length  in  what  it  consists — should  have 
come  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  lecture  and  not  near  its  close. 
The  just  conception  which  the  Saviour  had  of  the  value  of  the 
soul,  our  author  regards  as  "  the  central  power  of  his  ministry." 
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No  other  preacher  ever  had  so  vivid  a  sense  of  the  soul's 
infinite  value  as  Jesus,  and  so  no  other  preacher  ever  had  such 
power;  and  the  preacher  who  shall  most  nearly  gain  this 
view,  will  be  the  most  effective.  To  this  all  other  motives 
which  should  animate  the  preacher  ought,  the  lecturer  thinks, 
to  be  subordinate.  This  will  help  to  divest  the  Gospel  of 
"a  sort  of  unnaturalness  and  incongruity  which  is  very  apt 
to  cling  to  it"  in  the  mind  of  the  preacher,  and  to  make  him 
discern  an  "ideal  manhood"  underlying  every  "blurred  and 
broken  character."  Such  a  sense,  too,  of  the  soul's  value  gives 
to  a  preacher  constant  enjoyment,  courage,  and  simplicity  in 
his  ministry,  while  it  tends  to  keep  him  from  "  a  narrow 
treatment  of  the  souls  under  his  care,"  and  from  holding  back 
from  them  what  he  has  found  to  be  true,  because  he  fears  it 
may  possibly  do  them  harm.  On  this  last  point  we  would  have 
spoken  somewhat  more  guardedly  even  than  the  lecturer.  The 
tendency  of  the  pulpit  would  now  seem  to  be  rather  toward 
radicalism  than  conservatism  of  doctrine,  and  a  minister  should, 
we  think,  be  sure  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  the  new 
view  he  has  gained  is  a  part  of  the  great  whole  of  divine  truth 
before  he  preaches  it  to  his  people,  especially  if  his  best  judg- 
ment leads  him  to  fear  that  it  may  do  them  injury. 

Against  this  just  conception  of  the  value  of  the  soul,  our 
age,  the  author  thinks,  has  two  characteristic  tendencies — the 
tendency  of  its  philosophy  to  busy  itself  mainly  with  man's 
physical  history,  and  of  its  philanthropic  disposition  to  care 
mainly  for  his  material  well-being — which  tendencies  he  would 
have  the  preacher  thwart  chiefly  by  learning  to  value  aright  his 
own  soul,  by  having  all  his  theology  "colored  with  the  pre- 
ciousness  of  the  human  soul,"  and  by  constantly  working  for  the 
souls  of  others ;  and  he  appropriately  brings  the  lecture  to  a 
close  by  modestly  giving  his  own  experience  in  the  ministry  in 
testimbny  of  the  truth  of  his  theory. 

These  lectures  are  characterized  throughout  by  broad  and 
sturdy  manliness,  abundant  good  sense,  deep  religious  convic- 
tions, wide  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  large  experience 
in  the  ministry,  and  they  cannot  fail  to  be  stimulating  and 
helpful  to  preachers. 

We  have  given  this  perhaps  too  full  r6sum6  of  these  lee- 
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tares,  because  it  seemed  that  only  in  this  way  could  their  many 
excellencies  and  few  defects  be  properly  noted.  Let  us  now 
turn  from  the  lecturer  to  the  preacher,  to  see  how  he  embodies 
his  homiletic  principles  in  his  Sermons. 

The  twenty  sermons  which  make  up  the  volume  before  us, 
and  that  are  affectionately  dedicated  by  the  author  "  To  the 
Three  Parishes  which  it  has  been  his  privilege  to  serve — The 
Church  of  the  Advent,  Philadelphia,  The  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  Philadelphia,  and  Trinity  Church,  Boston,"  may  be 
justly  regarded  as  the  best  representatives  of  his  preaching 
throughout  his  successful  pastorates.  It  may  be  well  to  look 
at  them  in  the  order  of  the  chief  parts  of  a  sermon. 

The  texts  of  these  discourses  are  not  hackneyed,  but  fresh, 
varied  and  attractive,  and  are  practical  rather  than  doctrinal 
Four  of  them  have  special  adaptation  to  festivals  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church. 

In  the  introductions  of  his  sermons  Mr.  Brooks  is  peculiarly 
felicitoua  He  often  opens  his  discourses  with  fresh  and  orig- 
inal thoughts  suggested  by  the  text,  by  which  we  are  easily, 
rapidly,  and  delightfully  led  to  the  topic  to  be  treated.  Some- 
times he  interweaves  with  his  own  reflections  a  graphic  sketch 
of  the  character  or  occasion,  making  it  stand  out  before  us  with 
great  vividness,  often  disclosing  what  we  had  overlooked.  He 
has  no  set  way  of  approaching  his  theme,  but  comes  to  it  in 
a  great  variety  of  ways,  and  with  natural  and  appropriate 
thoughts. 

Our  author's  expositions  are  few,  because  not  needed,  but 
those  given  well  set  forth  the  thought  of  the  text.  They  are 
put  in  concrete  rather  than  in  abstract  forms,  are  full  of  life, 
and  conduct  the  hearer  with  interest  unabated  to  the  topics  of 
discussion. 

The  subjects  of  these  sermons  seem,  in  general,  to  have  been 
suggested  by  their  texts,  and  are  drawn  from  them  with  more 
or  less  directness,  while  to  four  of  them  the  texts  appear  to 
have  been  fairly  accommodated  (Sers.  VII.,  IX.,  XIV.,  XVI.). 
But  in  the  statement  of  some  of  his  themes,  the  author  seems 
open  to  criticism.  While  some  of  them  are  set  forth  so  promi- 
nently, clearly,  and  tersely,  as  both  to  arrest  attention  and  to 
remain  fixed  in  memory,  others  are  given  so  little  prominence, 
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and  expressed  in  such  terms,  as  neither  to  be  readily  perceived 
nor  easily  remembered.  In  two  or  three  instances  the  preacher 
makes  these  defects  of  statement  worse  by  giving  either  what 
almost  seems  two  subjects,  or  two  forms  of  somewhat  the  same 
subject  The  theme  of  sermon  IV.,  from  the  text,  2  Timothy, 
iv.  7,  "I  have  kept  the  faith,"  he  states  thus:  "  We  want, 
then,  to  consider  the  condition  of  one  who,  having  thus  learned 
and  held  a  positive  faith,  continues  to  hold  it, — holds  it  to  the 
end"  (p.  60).  But  instead  of  going  on  to  speak  of  this  condi- 
tion of  one  who  continues  to  hold  a  positive  faith,  he  proceeds 
to  enlarge  on  what  might  seem  another  subject — the  kind  of 
faith  which  one  can  continue  to  hold — and  which  he  himself 
toward  the  close  of  the  sermon  states  correctly  thus  :  "  And 
now  have  we  not  reached  some  idea  of  the  faith  which  it  is 
possible  for  a  man  to  keep  ?"  (p.  70).  In  sermon  XX.,  from  the 
text,  Gal.  v.  16,  "This  I  say  then,  walk  in  the  spirit,  and  ye 
shall  not  fulfill  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,"  the  theme  is  first  given 
thus :  "  The  point  that  strikes  us  in  this  passage,  and  the  point 
which  I  want  to  make  my  subject  of  this  morning,  is  the  posi- 
tiveness  of  Paul's  morality  "  (p.  365)— a  theme  which  he  so 
generalizes  in  the  discussion  as  to  treat  of  almost  another  sub- 
ject which  he  himself  near  the  end  of  his  sermon  states  thus  : 
"Indeed,  how  through  the  whole  life  of  Jesus  the  subject  that 
I  am  preaching  to  you  about  to-day,  the  positiveness  of  the 
Divine  Life,  found  its  abundant  illustration  "  (p.  868). 

In  one  or  two  instances  the  subject  is  not  coextensive  with 
the  text.  In  sermon  XV.,  from  the  text,  Matt  iv.  4,  "  It  is 
written,  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,"  the  topic  discussed 
includes  not  only  this  negative  statement,  but  also  the  positive, 
set  forth  in  the  latter  clause  of  the  verse — "  but  by  every  word 
that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God  " — which  should, 
therefore,  have  formed  a  part  of  the  text.  In  sermon  XVII., 
from  the  text,  John  xvii.  24,  "  Father,  I  will  that  they  also 
whom  Thou  hast  given  me,  be  with  me  where  I  am  ;  that  they 
may  behold  my  glory,"  the  subject  as  given  by  the  title — 
"Christ's  Wish  for  Man  " — is  too  broad  for  the  text,  and  should 
have  been  limited  to  Christ's  Wish  for  His  People.  This  too 
general  statement,  however,  the  author  appears  not  to  follow 
closely  in  his  development  of  the  theme. 

vol.  m.  24 
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The  plans  of  Mr.  Brooks's  discourses  are  often  original  and 
unique.  We  are,  at  times,  agreeably  surprised  by  his  fresh 
and  unusual  treatment  of  a  theme.  He  has  no  set  method 
of  discussing  subjects,  but  sets  them  forth  with  remarkable 
flexibility  of  treatment  Fully  possessed  of  the  thought  which 
he  is  to  utter,  and  vividly  seeing  the  point  that  he  wishes  to 
make,  he  arranges  his  materials  in  a  masterly  way  to  accom- 
plish his  purpose.  His  plans  seem  always  servitors  to  the  end 
in  view.  Four  of  them  naturally  assume  the  textual  form. 
Not  infrequently  he  first  treats  the  materials  which  he  is  to 
use,  in  a  free  and  general  way,  so  as  to  bring  out  the  points 
which  he  is  afterwards  to  make— advancing,  for  example,  from 
particulars  to  generals,  and  from  the  domain  of  nature  to  that 
of  grace, — and  then  massing  these  materials  under  different 
heads,  goes  on  to  discuss  them  more  at  length.  This  method 
he  sometimes  carries  so  far  as  to  make  the  sermon  double  on 
itself — a  fault  which  he  overtops  by  his  affluent  treatment 
(Ser.  IV.).  In  such  cases  it  would  seem  better  to  enter  at  once 
on  a  discussion  of  these  main  heads,  and  to  let  the  previous 
materials  fall  into  their  proper  place  under  their  respective 
topics,  thus  giving  greater  unity  and  simplicity  to  the  plan,  and 
making  it  more  fully  conform  to  what  Theremin  calls  the 
"  Law  of  Constant  Progress." 

In  one  or  two  of  his  plans  he  appears  to  entertain  a  poetical 
idea  of  human  nature  which  would  hardly  seem  to  have  a  basis 
in  fact  In  sermon  VL,  from  the  text,  Job  xv.  11,  "Are  the 
consolations  of  God  small  with  thee,"  having  announced  as  his 
subject,  u  God  as  the  Consoler,"  and  most  impressively  illus- 
trated how  "  all  come,  one  by  one,  certainly  up  to  the  place  in 
life  where  they  nee«l  consolation,"  be  thus  prefaces  his  discus- 
sion of  the  theme:  "And  so  let  us  count  nobody  out;  let  us 
all  come  together  and  try  to  find  what  God's  consolations  are; 
try  to  find  how  God  consoles  His  people."  If,  now,  he  had 
limited  his  plan  and  development  to  this  last  clause,  and  "  tried 
to  find  how  God  consoles  His  people,"  the  plan  which  he  has 
given  us  could  hardly  be  improved — He  consoles  them  "  by 
the  very  fact  of  His  existence ;"  "  by  His  felt  sympathy ;" 
"by  His  great  truths  of  consolation— education,  spirituality, 
and  immortality ;"  and  "  by  showing  His  sympathy  by  some 
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strong  act " — by  answering  prayer  for  spiritual  renewal,  or,  as  he 
tersely  gives  these  heads  in  his  recapitulation,  by  "  His  exist- 
ence, His  sympathy,  His  truth,  His  power."  But  he  so  treats 
these  topics  as  to  make  them  apply  to  all  men — to  "  a  thought- 
ful and  conscientious  atheist"— and  not  simply  to  God's  peo- 
ple—a treatment  for  which  we  think  there  is  not  sufficient 
warrant  either  in  Scripture  or  in  human  experience.  The 
sacred  Word  represents  the  carnal  mind  as  "  enmity  against 
God,"  and  the  wicked  as  saying  unto  God,  "  Depart  from  us, 
for  we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways,"  and  human 
experience  abundantly  bears  witness  to  the  truthfulness  of 
this  inspired  description  of  our  race  by  nature.  We  very 
much  doubt  whether  any  man  in  his  natural  condition  of 
alienation  from  God  ever  found  consolation  in  contemplating 
God's  existence  or  God's  truth.  It  is  only  by  hearty  repent- 
ance for  his  sins,  and  by  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as 
an  all-sufficient  Saviour  from  his  sins,  that  any  man  comes 
into  such  a  spiritual  condition  and  union  with  God  through 
Christ,  that  he  can  find  any  sort  of  "  consolation  "  in  "  God's 
existence,  sympathy,  truth,  and  power."  Only  when  he  can 
truly  say,  "  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  Thee,  and  there  is 
none  upon  earth  that  I  desire  besides  Thee,"  will  the  Divine 
existence,  sympathy,  truth  and  power  be  to  him  both  a  consola- 
tion and  a  joy.  And  this  view  the  preacher  seems  himself  to 
take,  when  near  the  close  of  the  sermon  he  says,  "  And  so  if 
you  want  consolation  you  must  come  to  Him"  (Christ),  .  .  . 
"you  must  come  to  Him,  know  Him,  love  Him,  serve  Him." 
In  the  statement  of  many  of  the  main  divisions  of  his 
plans,  our  author  is  far  from  being  a  model.  It  seems  strange 
that  a  preacher  who  shows  himself  such  an  admirable  master 
of  terse  and  epigrammatic  expression,  should  so  often  set  forth 
the  chief  heads  of  discourses  so  blindly  as  sometimes  to  re- 
quire diligent  search  to  find  them.  And  this  is  the  more  sur- 
prising when  we  remember  that  it  is  quite  at  variance  with  the 
instructions  in  his  "  Lectures  on  Preaching  "  (p.  178).  While  in 
some  of  these  sermons  the  main  points  are  prominently  set  forth 
in  clear  and  concise  language,  in  others  they  are  given  so  little 
prominence,  and  expressed  in  such  lengthened  phrase,  that  they 
most  have  almost  or  quite  escaped  the  notice  of  an  ordinary 
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hearer,  or  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  hold  them  in  memory 
(Sera.  II.,  VIII.,  XIX.,  XX.).  But  the  usual  admirable  recapitu- 
lation of  the  main  thoughts  of  the  sermon  near  its  close  go  far 
to  remedy  this  defect. 

When  numerals  are  used — as  they  rarely  are — to  indicate 
the  introduction  of  a  new  topic,  we  must  sometimes  descend  a 
half  or  a  full  page  before  we  reach  the  point  in  question.  In 
two  or  three  instances  a  solitary  numeral  lifts  its  head  above 
the  sermon,  as  the  Column  of  Phocas  stands  alone  amidst  the 
waste  of  the  Roman  Forum  (Sers.  X.,  XIX.).  It  is  possible 
that  our  preacher  may  have  unconsciously  fallen  into — what 
seem  to  us — these  defects  of  form  and  statement,  against  which 
as  lecturer  he  has  cautioned  us,  by  his  constant  endeavor  to 
avoid  whatever  might  look  like  a  so-called  "  sermon -style." 

In  the  development  of  the  plans  of  his  sermons,  Mr.  Brooks 
has  little  to  do  with  formal  reasoning.  Indeed,  he  seems  to 
think  that  not  much  good  is  done  by  argumentation  as  a  means 
of  leading  men  out  of  their  errors  into  the  realm  of  religious 
truth  (pp.  358,  359).  In  the  treatment  of  topics  he  makes 
large  use  of  analogy,  appeals  often  to  consciousness  and  expe- 
rience, deals  with  the  concrete  rather  than  the  abstract,  and 
draws  from  every  quarter  most  appropriate  illustrations  to  set 
forth  and  make  vivid  the  thought.  One  cannot  but  be  struck 
with  the  marked  originality  not  only  of  his  plans,  but  also  of 
their  development  %  He  often  delightfully  surprises  us  with 
some  new  view  of  an  old  theme,  and  frequently  robes  a  thought 
in  such  shining  vestments  that  it  ever  after  stands  luminous 
before  us.  His  mind  is  so  eminently  suggestive  that,  at  times, 
it  appears  to  lead  him  unconsciously  into  reflections  which, 
however  attractive  and  instructive,  are  aside  from  the  direct 
course  of  thought  in  the  sermon.  Sometimes  u  these  general 
suggestions  "  should  have  come  in,  if  at  all — as  on  pages  80, 
81,  82 — before  the  announcement  of  the  subject,  and  as  intro- 
ductory to  it,  rather  than  in  the  development 

The  conclusions  in  these  discourses,  though  quite  informal, 
are  models  of  their  kind.  They  grow  naturally  out  of  the 
development  of  the  thought,  and  bring  it  to  its  proper  fruitage. 
They  are  generally  brief  and  to  the  point  Opening  usually 
with  an  excellent  recapitulation  of  the  main  topics  treated,  they 
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so  embody  the  whole  thought  in  an  apt  illustration  as  to  make 
it  stand  forth  vividly  before  the  hearers,  or  they  show  how  the 
truths  enjoined  can  be  taken  up  and  wrought  into  the  life. 
They  are  full  of  manly  tenderness  and  Christian  charity. 

Of  the  style  of  Mr.  Brooks,  as  seen  in  these  Sermons  and 
Lectures,  one  can  scarcely  say  too  much  in  praise.  His  com- 
mand of  the  English  language  is  remarkable.  Over  it  his 
sway  is  regal.  His  diction,  largely  made  up  of  Anglo-Saxon 
words,  is  copious  and  varied,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the 
pulpit  He  seems  never  at  a  loss  for  the  right  words  with  which 
to  set  forth  a  thought,  and  sometimes  does  not  hesitate  to  make 
use  of  such  obsolete  and  unauthorized  words  as  monotonize, 
personal n ess,  purposeful,  richen,  and  the  like,  if  he  thinks  they 
will  best  serve  his  purpose. 

In  the  construction  of  terse  and  epigrammatic  sentences  he 
is  a  master.  Many  of  them  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  Bartlett's 
Collection  of  Familiar  Quotations.  He  often  uses  the  anti- 
thesis to  make  a  thought  more  forcible,  and  frequently  sur- 
prises us  by  a  happy  turn  of  expression.  In  the  opening  of 
his  sermon  on  '*  The  Man  with  One  Talent,"  having  sketched 
the  men  with  the  five  and  the  two  talents  as  they  "  come  up 
with  their  orderly  reports,"  he  adds:  "And  then  the  poor  fel- 
low who  had  received  the  one  talent  comes.  He  brings  his 
napkin,  a  poor  show  of  carefulness  that  covers  up  his  careless- 
ness, and  holds  it  out  with  his  talent  in  it" 

But  especially  in  the  use  of  appropriate  illustrations  we  re- 
gard Mr.  Brooks  as  well-nigh  unsurpassed.  Having  an  affluent 
imagination,  exquisite  taste,  and  a  vivid  perception  of  the 
manifold  relations  and  correspondences  of  religious  truth  to 
man  and  to  nature,  he  draws  from  them  with  remarkable  skill, 
fresh,  varied,  and  apt  illustrations  with  which  to  make  clear, 
adorn,  and  enforce  Divine  truth.  But  though  he  has  such 
regal  command  of  appropriate  illustrations,  he  rarely  uses  them 
when  not  needed.  He  does  not  overload  his  sermons  with 
them.  Although  he  touches  with  his  illustrations  nothing 
that  he  does  not  adorn,  or  make  to  stand  forth  in  clearer  light, 
he  stops  when  his  end  is  attained.  In  these  respects  his  style 
is  a  fine  example  of  that  which  be  commends  in  his  Lectures. 
"An  illustration  is  properly  used  in  preaching  either  to  give 
clearness  or  to  give  splendor  to  the  utterance  of  truth  "  (Lects., 
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p.  175).  He  would  have  it  make  the  u  truth  clear  to  the  un- 
derstanding," but  also  "glorious  to  the  imagination."  How 
well  he  does  both  is  seen  in  nearly  all  these  sermona  In  his 
discourse  on  u  The  Purpose  and  Use  of  Comfort,"  he  inquires: 
"  Who  is  the  man  who,  in  his  bereavement  or  pain,  receiving 
comfort  from  God  radiates  it,  so  that  the  world  is  richer  by  the 
help  the  Lord  has  given  him  ?  It  is  the  reverent,  the  unselfish, 
and  the  humble  man.  The  sunlight  falls  upon  a  clod,  and  the 
clod  drinks  it  in,  is  warmed  by  it  itself,  but  lies  as  black  as  ever, 
and  sheds  no  light  But  the  sun  touches  a  diamond  and  the 
diamond  almost  chills  itself  as  it  sends  out  in  radiance  on 
every  side  the  light  that  has  fallen  on  it  So  God  helps  one 
man  bear  his  pain,  and  nobody  but  that  one  man  is  a  whit  the 
richer.  God  comes  to  another  sufferer,  reverent,  unselfish, 
humble,  and  the  lame  leap,  and  the  dumb  speak,  and  the 
wretched  are  comforted  all  around  by  the  radiated  comfort  of 
that  happy  soul."  In  the  sermon  on  "The  Withheld  Com- 
pletions of  Life,"  what  illustration  from  nature  can  be  more 
true,  more  full  of  life,  and  more  beautiful  than  this :  "  We  are 
like  southern  plants,  taken  up  to  a  northern  •  climate  and 
planted  in  a  northern  soil.  They  grow  there,  but  they  are 
always  failing  of  their  flowers.  The  poor  exiled  shrub  dreams 
by  a  native  longing  of  a  splendid  blossom  which  it  has  never 
seen,  but  it  is  dimly  conscious  that  it  ought  somehow  to  pro- 
duce. It  feels  the  flower  which  it  has  not  strength  to  make  in 
the  balf-chilled  but  still  genuine  juices  of  its  southern  nature. 
That  is  the  way  in  which  the  ideal  life,  the  life  of  full  com- 
pletions, haunts  us  all." 

Our  author  draws  his  illustrations  with  equal  abundance  and 
felicity  from  the  sea  as  from  the  land.  In  his  sermon  on  "  The 
Consolations  of  God,"  in  showing  how  all  come  sooner  or  later 
to  need  these  Divine  consolations,  he  remarks :  "  The  terrible 
disappointment  in  self,  the  consciousness  of  sin,  bursts  or  creeps 
in  upon  us,  and  then  the  hands  for  the  first,  time  are  reached 
out  for  consolation,  and  the  great  doors — which  we  have 
hardly  noticed  as  we  passed  and  repassed  on  this  side  of  the 
Divine  nature,  they  were  shut  so  close,  and  we  saw  so  little 
need  of  entering  this  way — are  flung  wide  open  to  take  the 
tired  and  disappointed  creature  in.  It  is  as  if  we  had  sailed 
gayly  all  day  up  and  down  a  glorious  coast,  rejoicing  in  the 
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winds  that  swept  around  its  headlands  and  caught  our  sails, 
thinking  the  bolder  the  coast  the  better,  never  asking  whether 
there  were  a  place  of  refuge  anywhere ;  till  at  last  the  storm 
burst  upon  us,  and  then  we  never  thought  the  coast  so  beauti- 
ful as  when  we  saw  her  open  an  unexpected  harbor,  and  take 
us  into  still  water  behind  the  rocks  that  we  had  been  glorying 
in,  out  of  the  tempest's  reach." 

Nor  is  our  preacher  less  happy  in  his  illustrations  from 
human  life.  Note  how  vivid  as  well  as  truthful  they  are.  In 
his  sermon  on  "The  Food  of  Man,"  he  thus  speaks  of  our 
Lord's  temptation :  "  If  Christ  had  yielded,  can  we  not  picture 
Him  as  He  descends  the  mountain  ?  He  has  tasted  bread. 
His  knees  are  strong.  His  famished  body  has  received  new 
vigor,  but  what  a  weight  is  on  His  soul !  How  He  loathes  the 
bread  that  He  has  eaten  I  How  beautiful  seems  the  chance 
that  He  has  cast  away !  What  a  terrible  defeat !  And  so  one 
wonders  if  the  men  who  have  given  up  their  chance  of  useful- 
ness and  goodness,  merely  to  live  an  easy  life,  do  not  ache 
through  all  their  luxury  with  the  sense  of  their  defeat  and  of 
all  that  they  have  lost  ?  So  many  of  our  lives  come  crawling 
down  the  mountain,  well-fed  and  comfortable,  despising  them- 
selves and  envying  the  poor  hungry  men  who  still  are  doing 
some  of  God's  work,  and  living  the  lives  He  gave  them." 
In  his  discourse  on  "  The  Shortness  of  Life,"  in  urging  careful 
discrimination  in  work,  he  adds:  "Many  men's  souls  are  like 
omnibuses,  stopping  to  take  up  every  interest  or  task  that  holds 
up  its  finger  and  beckons  them  from  the  sidewalk." 

Illustrations  as  apt  and  graphic  as  these  might  be  cited  from 
this  volume  of  sermons  at  pleasure.  Too  many,  perhaps,  have 
already  been  given  to  those  who  have  the  volume  at  band,  but 
it  seemed  that  only  by  a  somewhat  extended  reference  could  the 
varied  and  excellent  qualities  of  the  illustrations  which  form 
so  striking  a  characteristic  of  these  discourses  be  properly  set 
forth. 

These  sermons  grow  on  you  as  you  read  them  again  and 
again.  Their  most  marked  quality  is  the  noble  Christian  man- 
liness which  everywhere  pervades  them.  Their  author,  though 
seemingly  unconscious  of  it,  presents  in  himself  a  fine  exam- 
ple of  the  character  in  a  preacher,  which  in  his  lectures  he  sets 
forth  as  essential  to  greatest  success  in  the  pulpit.     His  dis 
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tinctive  personality  runs  through  them  all.  There  is  in  them 
nothing  of  cant — nothing  said  because  it  seemed  proper  that  it 
should  be  said — but  there  is  the  man  behind  the  sermon  simply 
telling  his  hearers  out  of  a  full  mind  and  heart  what  he  knows 
and  has  felt  of  the  great  truths  of  salvation. 

The  theology — so  far  as  indicated  in  these  sermons — may  be 
said  in  the  main  to  be  of  the  so-called  broad  evangelical  type. 
The  preacher  shows  his  belief  in  the  divinity  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ;  in  the  natural  alienation  of  man  from 
God  ;  in  Christ  as  the  perfect  Saviour ;  in  the  necessity  of  per- 
sonal regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  in  a  life  of  peni- 
tence, faith,  and  purity  as  the  needed  preparation  for  eternal 
felicity.  But  he  prefers  to  preach  about  life  rather  than  doc- 
trine, and  makes  all  his  preaching  centre  on  Christ  as  the  per- 
sonal, loving,  and  all-sufficient  Saviour. 

Another  prominent*  characteristic  of  these  sermons  is  their 
originality  in  both  matter  and  manner.  On  almost  every  page 
of  them  we  meet  with  new,  striking,  and  suggestive  thought, 
and  fresh  and  attractive  expression.  The  preacher  copies  no 
one,  but  gives  his  mind  and  heart  free  play  to  utter  themselves. 

One  cannot  fail  to  note  also  in  these  discourses  the  remarka- 
ble life  and  vigor  shown  in  the  development  of  the  thought,  re- 
sulting largely,  it  would  seem,  from  the  vividness  with  which 
the  truth  is  seen  by  the  preacher.  Often  the  thoughts  of  the 
sermon,  full  of  life,  move  forward  through  the  development 
with  the  onward  sweep  of  a  great  army,  of  which  though 
there  are  some  stragglers,  yet  the  great  body,  like  General 
Sherman's  army,  make  their  way  to  the  sea.  We  can  readily 
imagine  the  impression  which  such  sermons  as  these  make 
when  aided  by  the  noble  presence,  fervid  utterance,  and  intense 
earnestness  of  the  preacher. 

Such  seem  to  us  to  be  the  chief  of  the  many  excellencies 
and  of  the  few  defects  of  Mr.  Brooks's  Lectures  and  Sermons. 
That  they  are  appreciated  by  the  public  is  evident  from  the 
large  sale  which  they  have  had  within  the  short  time  since 
they  were  first  issued  from  the  press.  We  regard  them  as 
valuable  contributions  to  homiletic  literature,  and  as  worthy  of 
careful  study  by  him  who  would  preach  successfully  the 
Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God. 
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Amicus  V.— PRINCE  METTERNICH  IN  THE  NAPOLE- 
ONIC TIMES. 

Memoirs  of  Prince  Metternich  ;  1778-1815.  Edited  by  Prince 
Bichard  Metternich.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
1880. 

Pbobably  no  memoirs  have  ever  been  published  which 
have  presented  their  subject  in  quite  so  new  a  light  to  the 
public  as  those  of  Prince  Metternich.  The  impression  they 
give  of  him  is,  on  the  whole,  just  about  the  reverse  of  that 
which  the  world  has  hitherto  had.  Where  he  has  been  thought 
bad  they  make  him  good  ;  where  he  has  been  placed  second, 
they  put  him  first ;  where  he  has  been  esteemed  small,  they 
make  him  great.  The  niche  which  the  public  had  made  for 
him  will  no  longer  hold  bim. 

It  is  not  surprising,  indeed,  that  a  misconception  of  Metter- 
nich should  have  arisen.  He  is  best  known  at  this  day  as  a 
bureaucrat  It  was  his  delicate  but  powerful  and  sure  hand  that 
was  stretched  over  all  Austria,  and  was  instrumental  outside  of 
Austria,  to  repress  every  liberal  political  tendency  of  his  time, 
to  check  the  movements  toward  nationalization,  and  to  keep 
constitutional  government  out  of  Europe.  Whether  he  was  a 
statesman  or  a  great  patriot,  people  did  not  stop  to  inquire ;  it 
was  granted  that  he  was  a  fine  diplomatist;  but  that  had  no  rela- 
tion to  the  greatness  or  goodness  of  the  man,  if,  indeed, 
according  to  the  popular  notion,  it  did  not  show  his  moral 
obliquity;  he  was  great,  too,  as  a  conservative;  but  that  did 
not  give  him  general  greatness.  What  was  plain  about  him 
was  that  he  was  a  bureaucrat;  and  perhaps  it  was  only  natural 
that  people  should  stop  there  in  thinking  about  him.  For  it 
was  the  latter  part  of  his  life  with  which  they  were  most 
familiar,  and  it  was  the  latter  part  of  his  life  which  mostly 
exhibited  his  bureaucratic  tendency.  The  events  of  1848  are 
fresh  in  people's  minds  and  belong  to  our  period  of  political 
thought.  Those  of  1814  are  not  only  more  remote  in  point  of 
time,  but  tbey  belong  to  a  period  of  political  thought  which  is 
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strange  to  us,  which  closed  in  1815,  and  with  which  we  can- 
not become  familiar  except  by  an  effort  What  Mettemich 
was  to  the  revolutions  of  1848  is  clear  to  us ;  what  be  was  to 
that  of  1815,  is  not  so  clear;  and  we  have  been  apt  to  judge 
him  by  that  part  of  his  career  which  we  know  best  Moreover, 
the  revolutions  of  1848  and  1849  passed  in  the  broad  light  of 
day.  But  much  of  what  Mettemich  did  before  1815  was  done 
in  the  quiet  of  the  cabinet,  and  only  now  is  brought  to  light 
All  this  has  been  unfortunate  for  Prince  Metternich's  fame. 
Conservatism  has  been  out  of  vogue,  little  of  Mettemich  lias 
been  known  but  his  conservatism,  and  people  have  become 
prejudiced  against  him ;  there  has  been  nobody  to  clear  up  his 
career,  and  no  means  of  doing  it  if  any  one  had  wished  to. 
Mettemich  directed  that  his  memoirs  should  not  be  published 
until  twenty  years  after  his  death.  They  are  now  brought 
out  and  the  world  will  have  an  opportunity  to  judge  him 
truly. 

Beyond  doubt,  Mettemich  has  been  underrated.     As  to  his 
statesmanship,  there   can    be    no   question.     The   documents 
which  comprise  the  second  volume,  place  it  in  the  first  rank. 
They  quite  upset  the  notion  that  he  was  clever  rather  than 
wise.     The  most  startling  revelation,  however,  is  that  which 
the  autobiography,  contained  in  the  first  volume,  makes  as  to 
the  character  of  the  writer.      Mettemich,  the   mere  schemer, 
the  Machiavellian  diplomatist,  the  ambitious  courtier,  is  not  to 
be  found  there.     On  the  contrary,  there  appears  a  person  who 
constantly  makes  reference  to  u  duty,"  to  a  "  sense  of  duty,"  to 
"  conscience,"  to  standing  on  "  principles  "  and  that  frankly,  to 
a  predominant  love  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  of  a  quiet 
life.     Already  having  been  Ambassador  at  the  Hague,  he  says 
of  himself,  when  at  the  age  of  twenty -two,  UI  have  already 
said  that  the  public  service  presented  no  attractions  for  me.     I 
had  determined  to  remain  in  private  life  and  to  devote   my 
time  to  the  cultivation  of  learning  and  science.     ...     I 
must  also  acquaint  my  readers  with  other  causes  which  kept 
me  aloof   from  public  affairs.     Still   young,  and  placed  in  a 
position  which  allowed  me  to  observe,  from  the  highest  point 
of  view,  the  course  of  the  greatest  events,  I  found  that  they 
were  not  conducted  as  they  ought  to  have  been.     Lee  affaire* 
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ce  sent  ks  hommes ;  affairs  are  only  the  expression  of  the  fac- 
ulties or  the  weaknesses  of  men,  of  their  inclinations  and 
their  errors,  their  virtues  and  their  vices.  Inaccessible  to 
prejudice,  and  seeking  only  the  truth  in  everything,  my 
modesty  did  not  allow  me  to  find  fault  with  persons  in 
power  if  I  was  not  satisfied  with  what  I  saw ;  on  the  con- 
trary, 1  ascribed  to  the  weakness  of  my  own  understanding 
and  to  my  inexperience  the  feeling  which  forced  me  to  dis- 
approve of  the  course  they  had  taken.  But  neither  inclina- 
tion nor  duty  led  me  to  acquire  the  necessary  experience. 
My  particular  vocation  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  cultivation 
of  knowledge,  especially  of  the  exact  and  physical  sciences, 
which  suited  my  taste  particularly.  I  loved  the  fine  arts,  too, 
so  that  nothing  aroused  in  me  any  desire  to  put  my  free- 
dom into  fetters.  The  diplomatic  career  might  certainly  flat- 
ter my  ambition,  but  during  all  my  life  I  have  never  been 
accessible  to  this  feeling." 

Again,  "  The  Congress  of  Rastadt  drew  me  out  of  my 
retirement  The  Counts  of  the  Westphalian  '  Collegium '  en- 
trusted me  with  the  care  of  their  interests.  I  undertook  the 
charge  more  from  a  feeling  of  duty  than  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  serve  a  body  whose  existence  was  threatened  as  was 
that  of  the  German  Empire.  My  stay  in  Rastadt  only  strength- 
ened me  in  my  opposition  to  a  career  which  in  no  wise  satis- 
fied my  mind  and  disposition.  .  .  .  Was  there  anything 
to  summon  me  to  exchange  my  peaceful  life  for  a  life  of  activ- 
ity, constrained  to  move  within  limits  conflicting  with  my 
spirit  of  independence  and  cramping  my  conscience  ?" 

When  Metternich  was  appointed  (then  twenty-eight  years 
old)  Ambassador  to  Dresden,  he  professed  to  the  Emperor  his 
diffidence  as  to  his  ability  to  perform  the  trust  and  expressed 
his  unwillingness  to  undertake  it  "  The  Emperor  received 
my  professions,''  he  says,  "with  his  accustomed  kindness;  but 
when  he  appealed  to  my  patriotism  I  yielded  to  his  will. " 

In  1806  Metternich  received  his  appointment  as  Ambassador 
to  Paris.  Speaking  of  it  he  says,  "The task  of  representing 
Austria  in  France,  immediately  after  the  Peace  of  Presburg, 
presented  so  many  difficulties  that  I  feared  I  should  not  be 
adequate  to  them."     He  waited  on  the  Emperor  and  expressed 
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his  apprehensions.  But  the  Emperor  so  reassured  him  that 
Metternich  could  not  oppose  his  master's  wish.  "  I  was  thus 
placed  in  a  position  opposed  to  my  inclinations,  but  being 
determined  always  to  subordinate  them  to  a  feeling  of  duty, 
I  endeavored  to  make  clear  to  myself  the  line  I  ought  to  take. 

I  did  not,  indeed,  fear  to  go  wrong,  as  so  many 

had  done,  from  a  heated  imagination  or  self-love,  for  I  felt 
myself  free  from  these  failings." 

In  1809  he  received  a  still  more  important  appointment,  with 
the  same  self-distrust  "On  the  morning  of  July  8,  1809," 
just  after  the  battle  of  Wagram,  "I  was  sent  for  by  the  Empe- 
ror. He  received  me  with  the  following  words:  'Count 
Stadion  has  just  given  in  his  resignation  ;  I  commit  the  depart- 
ment of  foreign  affairs  to  you  in  his  place/  I  begged  his 
Majesty  not  to  consider  this  appointment  as  definite.  4  Tf wo 
reasons/  said  I,  '  move  me  to  make  this  request :  one  is,  that 
this  is  not  a  favorable  moment  for  changing  the  ministry  ;  the 
other,  to  my  mind  no  less  important,  that  I  do  not  consider 
myself  fit  for  this  post  Neither  my  inclination  nor  my  talents, 
so  far  as  I  know  them,  qualify  me  for  the  high  functions  which 
your  Majesty  wishes  to  confide  to  me.  This  feeling  is  not 
based  on  the  difficulties  of  the  moment,  but  on  the  knowledge 
which  I  have  of  myself.  I  do  not  think  myself  capable  of 
steering  the  vessel  of  the  State  in  so  great  an  empire ;  I  do  not 
wish  to  do  as  I  have  seen  done  by  far  more  able  men  than  I 
am.  I  should  run  the  risk  of  advising  badly,  and  my  con- 
science does  not  allow  me  to  bring  this  danger  upon  your 
Majesty  and  the  State.* "  Further,  "  I  here  avow  with  all  sin- 
cerity that  there  was  nothing  in  me  to  counterbalance  the  load 
of  responsibility  which  was  laid  upon  me  but  the  feeling  of 
duty.  Free  from  the  stimulus  of  ambition,  as  I  have  been  all 
my  life,  I  felt  only  the  weight  of  the  fetters  which  were  to  rob 
me  of  my  personal  freedom,  and  was,  with  more  sensitiveness 
than  was  natural  to  me,  weighed  down  under  the  influence  of 
my  new  position." 

How  far  he  was  from  believing  in  anything  like  a  Machia- 
vellian sort  of  diplomacy  may  be  seen  from  his  brief  dissertation 
on  u  Politics  and  Diplomacy."  He  says  that  what  distinguishes 
the  modern  world  from  the  ancient  "is  the  tendency  of  nations 
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to  draw  near  to  each  other,  and  in  some  fashion  to  enter  into  a 
social  league,  which  rests  on  the  same  basis  with  the  great 
human  society  developed  in  the  bosom  of  Christianity.  This 
foundation  consists  of  the  precept  of  the  book  of  books :  4  Do 
unto  others  as  ye  would  they  should  do  unto  you.'  This 
fundamental  rule  of  every  human  fraternity,  applied  to  the 
State,  means,  in  the  political  world,  reciprocity,  and  its  effect 
is  what  in  the  language  of  diplomacy  is  called  bona  proceeds, 
in  other  words,  mutual  consideration  and  honorable  conduct 
In  the  ancient  world,  policy  isolated  itself  entirely,  and  exer- 
cised the  most  absolute  selfishness,  without  any  other  curb  than 

that  of  prudence Modern  history,  on  the  other 

hand,  exhibits  the  principle  of  the  solidarity  of  nations  and  of 
the  balance  of  power,  and  furnishes  the  spectacle  of  the  com- 
bined endeavors  of  several  States  against  the  temporary  pre- 
dominance of  any  one  to  impede  the  extension  of  this  principle, 
and  to  constrain  such  refractory  State  to  return  and  conform  to 
the  general  law  of  *  reciprocity/     The  establishment  of  interna- 
tional relations  upon  the  basis  of  reciprocity,  under  the  guarantee 
of  respect  for  acquired  rights  and  the  conscientious  observance 
of  plighted  faith,  constitutes,  at  the  present  day,  the  essence 
of  politics, — of  which  diplomacy  is  only  the  daily  application. 
When  we  master  these  truths,"  he  says,  "  what  becomes  of  a 
selfish  policy,  of  the  policy  of  fantasy,  or  of  the  policy  of  miser- 
able greed,  and  especially  what  becomes  of  that  which  seeks 
profit  apart  from  the  simplest  rules  of  right;  which  mocks  at 
the  plighted  word,  and,  in  short,  rests  solely  on  the  usurpations 
of  force  or  craft?     After  this  confession  of  faith,  it  may  be 
conceived  what  I  have  always  thought  of  politicians  of  the 
stamp,  or,  if  we  will,  of  the  authority  of  a  Richelieu,  a  Mazarin, 
a  Talleyrand,  a  Canning,  a  Capo  d'Istria,  or  a  Haugwitz,  and 
of  many  more  or  less  famous  names.     Resolved  not  to  walk  in 
their  steps,  and  despairing  of  opening  a  path  in  harmony  with 
my  own  conscience,  I  naturally  preferred  not  to  throw  myself 
into  those  great  political  affairs,  in  which  I  had  far  more  pros- 
pect of   succumbing   materially,  than   of  succeeding;  I  say 
materially,  for  I  have  never  been  afraid  of  failing  morally. 
The  man  who  enters  public  life  has  always  at  command  a  sure 
resource  against  this  danger,  that  is — retirement" 
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Prince  Metternich,  therefore,  if  we  are  to  accept  his  state- 
ment, was  a  man  of  character,  actuated  by  the  highest  motives 
in  his  public  life,  devoid  of  ambition,  diffident—  perhaps  only 
at  first — of  his  own  powers,  governed  in  his  conduct  solely  by 
a  sense  of  duty.  Nor  is  evil  to  be  imputed  to  him  for  his  con- 
servatism, extreme  as  it  was.  For  he  was  sincere  in  it  The 
"acquired  rights"  of  states  were  his  starting  point  and  his 
stand  point  He  did  not  budge  from  it  his  life  long.  The 
"acquired  rights"  of  Austria  were  always  to  be  respected. 
The  Austrian  foothold  in  Italy,  for  instance,  was  sacred  to  him. 
The  Italian  struggle  for  national  existence  had  no  moral 
place  in  his  scheme  of  politics.  No  great  liberal  principles  io 
politics  bad  any  meaning  for  him  except  that  of  being  perni- 
cious causes  of  social  irregularity.  But  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  his  conservatism  arose  from  personal  considerations, 
from  love  of  power,  or  from  any  self-interest ;  nothing  to  show 
that  it  was  anything  else  than  his  honest  view  of  affairs. 

The  reversal  of  our  general  conception  of  Metternich,  how- 
ever, comes  so  suddenly,  that  we  can  hardly  help  wondering, 
for  a  moment,  whether  he  has  been  quite  truthful  in  his  portrayal 
of  himself.  For  ourselves,  we  cannot  doubt  long.  When  he 
wrote  thus  of  himself,  he  was  about  seventy  years  old.  It 
was  in  1844,  before  he  had  suffered  expatriation,  or  met 
reverses.  To  suppose  him,  a  man  of  his  social  position,  of  his 
strong  head,  of  his  pride,  of  his  fine  tastes,  at  his  time  of  life, 
sitting  down  and  putting  on  paper  for  posthumous  use,  these 
statements  of  his  conscientious  habit,  when  they  were  contrary 
to  the  fact,  is  to  suppose  him  capable  of  the  most  vulgar  cant — 
a  thin?  which  is  harder  to  do  than  to  concede  him  the  consci- 
entious  habit.  What  he  writes,  it  is  true,  sounds  like  self- 
praise.  He  may  have  been  vain ;  but,  in  all  likelihood,  not  so 
vain  as  to  misjudge  himself.  He  was  a  man  who  thoroughly 
understood  himself.  He  was  analytic  and  cool-blooded  ;  and 
doubtless  analyzed  and  judged  himself  coolly  and  correctly. 
Dispraise  or  depreciation  of  himself  would  have  been  affecta- 
tion. We  prefer  to  regard  his  statements  about  himself  as 
intelligent  and  truthful  statements,  though  perhaps  profuse. 

Intellectually,  in  politics,  Metternich  outranked  all  his  con- 
temporaries except  Napoleon ;  and  to  him,  in  that  department, 
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he  appears,  on  the  whole,  not  to  have  been  inferior.    Francis 
First  was  wholly  guided  by  Metternich,  at  least  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  Napoleonic  times.     During  the  first  half,  Metter- 
nich steadily  rose  in  favor  with  him.     At  twenty-eight  years 
of  age  he  was  made  Ambassador  to  Dresden,  as  we  have  seen. 
At  thirty-one  he  was  Ambassador  to  Berlin.     That  was  in 
1801,   when   Hardenberg   and    Haugwitz,    the  one   drawing 
toward  Russia  and  Austria  and  the  other  toward  France,  were 
contending  for  the  ear  of  Frederick  William  IIL     Herr  Alo- 
paus  was  at  Berlin  at  that  time,  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  trying,  with  Metternich,  to  gain  Prussia  for  the  alli- 
ance against  France,  an  object  finally  secured  by  the  Treaty 
of  Potsdam,  Alexander  himself  taking  part  in   the  negotia- 
tions.   In   1806,  at  Napoleon's  special  request,  he  was  made 
Ambassador  to  Paris,  where  he  managed  the  Treaty  of  Fon- 
tainebleau.     Kept  a  prisoner  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of 
1809,  he    was   returned   to    his   master  at   last,    through   an 
exchange  for  M.  Dodun,  after  the  battle  of  Wagram  ;  and  was 
made  thereupon,  at  the  age  of  tbirty-six,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  in  place  of  Count  S  tad  ion.     From  this  time  on  to  1815, 
Metternich    was  practically   guardian   of  Francis  I.   and  his 
affairs.     He  was,  by  turns,  as  occasion  required,  diplomatist, 
minister,  and  military  director.     In  all  these   departments  he 
was  the  one  to  propose,  Francis  to  assent     Especially  it  was 
he  who,    after  Wagram   and  before  the   Russian  campaign, 
favored  a  good  understanding  with  Napoleon  as  the  man  from 
whom  Austria  had  most  to  fear;  it  was  he  who,  in  order  to 
escape  complications  with   Napoleon  at    that  period,  evaded 
Schouvalow's    frightened    approaches    for  an  Austro-Russian 
alliance;    who,  during  the    Russian  campaign,   kept  Austria 
practically  a  non-combatant,  saving  her  strength ;  who,  on  its 
disastrous  termination,  took  a  most  remarkably  bold  step  for  a 
constitutionally  conservative  man,  and  in   the  nick  of   time 
offered  to  the  combatants  an  "armed  mediation;"  and  who,  in 
the  allies'  invasion  of  1814,  took  upon  himself,  in  the  midst  of 
confused  councils  and  against  the  express  wish  of  Alexander 
L,  the  responsibility  of  crossing  the  Rhine.     Quiet  where  it 
was  wise  to  be  quiet,  active  where  it  was  a  gain  to  be  active, 
always  clear-sighted  as  to  the  drift  of  present  events,  always 
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knowing  what  he  wanted  and  judging  well  of  the  future,  now 
at  Vienna  and  now  at  the  camps  and  the  capitals  of  other 
Powers,  he  is  the  one  man  who,  beside  Napoleon,  stands  out  in 
all  that  period  as  a  real  leader,  and  as  the  one  man  of  all  who 
led  to  final  success.  Francis  I.  was  much  attached  to  him,  as 
he  had  cause  to  be.  Metternich  admired  and  was  fond  of  him 
in  turn.  Their  relation  was  finally  rather  that  of  friends  than 
of  master  and  servant. 

With  Alexander  I.,  Metternich *s  relations  underwent  rather 
violent  changes.  Metternich  always  had  a  lingering  contempt 
for  the  young  Emperor,  on  account  of  his  having  been  under 
the  influence  of  Jomini  and  the  liberal  agitators,  and  on  account 
of  his  extreme  vacillation.  Nevertheless,  their  intercourse 
seems  to  have  been  remarkably  agreeable,  commencing  with 
the  Berlin  negotiations  of  1805  and  going  on  well  enough  up 
to  the  marriage  of  Marie  Louise;  insomuch  that  Alexander 
had  expressly  desired  that  Metternich  should  be  sent  as  Am- 
bassador to  St  Petersburg  at  the  time  Napoleon  wanted  and 
secured  him  for  his  court.  While  at  Paris,  and  while  Count 
Tolstoy  was  Russian  Ambassador  there,  Metternich's  good  under- 
standing with  the  Russian  Emperor  went  on.  But  with  Count 
Romanzow's  arrival  at  Paris  and  the  approach  of  the  Franco- 
Russian  Alliance,  their  relations  began  to  cool ;  and  when  the 
marriage  with  Marie  Louise  came  about,  they  ceased  altogether. 
The  Emperor  could  not  get  it  out  of  his  head  that  Metternich 
had  been  scheming  against  him.  So,  when  in  1813  Metternich 
had  occasion  to  meet  him  at  Opocno  upon  matters  of  the  then 
alliance,  Alexander  was  all  distrust  of  his  old  friend  ;  though 
he  finally  acceded  to  Metternich's  views  of  that  matter.  Again, 
at  the  crossing  of  the  Rhine,  in  1814,  they  disagreed ;  and 
Metternich,  finally  moving  forward  in  a  plan  which  Alexander 
did  not  approve,  caused  the  Emperor  of  Russia  much  grief. 
It  was  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  however,  that  the  exciting 
scenes  occurred.  Alexander  conceived  that  Metternich  bad 
misrepresented  to  Prince  Hardenberg  a  certain  conversation 
which  he  (Metternich)  had  had  with  Alexander.  Hardenberg 
was  deaf,  and  that  was  probably  the  cause  Of  the  difficulty. 
At  all  events,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  informed  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  that  he  should  challenge  Metternich.    The  chal- 
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lenge,  however,  did  not  come, — in  its  place,  a  cut,  which  lasted 
until  the  news  came  of  Napoleon's  leaving  Elba.  Then  MeUer- 
nich was  obliged  to  call  upon  the  Emperor  with  regard  to  the 
event,  and  Alexander  then  and  there  renewed  the  personal 
acquaintance  with  embracings, — Metternich,  however,  holding 
himself  quite  stiff,  and  declaring  there  was  nothing  either  for 
Alexander  or  himself  to  forgive.*  The  two  never  afterwards 
fell  out  In  all  these  relations  Alexander  appears  a  good  deal 
like  a  child,  and  perhaps  like  a  spoiled  child.  Metternich 
rather  treated  him  as  a  child ;  he  avoided  hurting  his  feelings 
when  he  could,  but  when  the  child  got  in  the  way  of  his  busi- 
ness he  handled  him  brusquely.  The  formation  of  the  so-called 
"Holy  Alliance"  was  an  occasion  on  which  Metternich  and 
his  master  humored  Alexander  in  that  way ;  they  regarded  the 
document  proposed  by  him  as  of  no  account,  "only  the  over- 
flow of  Alexander's  pietistic  feelings,"  Metternich  says.  But 
Francis  I.  signed  it.  There  was  never  occasion  to  mention  the 
"Holy  Alliance"  again  between  the  two  courts.  Mettemieh 
avers  that  it  got  its  fame  through  the  wild  imaginings  of  Frau 
von  Kriidener. 

With  Frederick  William  III.  of  Prussia,  Metternich  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  had  any  direct  relations.  That  King 
was  most  of  the  time  either  in  the  hands  of  Count  Haugwitz 
or  dependent  on  Prince  Hardenberg.  For  the  former,  Metter- 
nich had  nothing  but  scorn.  Immediately  upon  the  signing 
of  the  Potsdam  Treaty  of  Alliauce  between  Austria,  Russia, 
and  Prussia, — a  secret  performance  as  regarded  France, — Haug- 
witz went  straight  to  Laforest,  the  French  envoy  at  Berlin,  and 
read  to  him  the  whole  document.  Again,  at  Vienna,  after  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz,  in  the  ignorance  and  contrary  to  the 
instructions  of  the  King,  he  ceded  Ansbach  to  the  French. 
Haugwitz  was  not  so  much  of  a  traitor  as  he  was  favorable  to 
a  French  alliance.  But  the  duplicity  toward  an  employer 
was  what  excited  Metternich's  contempt  for  him.  Count 
Hardenberg,  on  the  other  hand,  had  Metternich 's  respect.  He 
was  a  sensitive  man  at  best,  and  Haughwitz's  plotting  made 
his  life  miserable.  He  tendered  his  resignation,  but  the  King 
would  not  accept  it  After  JHaughwitz  had  been  dismissed 
and  the  field  was  open,  then  Hardenberg  won  his  fame  and 
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title.  Metternich's  opinion  of  these  two  men,  as  expressed  in 
his  official  reports  at  the  time,  certainly  gives  one  a  favorable 
notion  of  his  own  uprightness. 

Metternich's  relation  to  Stein  is  interesting.  Stein  was  very 
impressionable.  Metternich  writes,  "  Stein  hated  me ;  this 
was  inevitable  from  his  character.  He  was  one  of  those  men 
who  are  well  described  by  the  English  word  'impressionable.1 

.     .     .     .     For  my  own  part,  I  never  hated  Stein 

No  one  reverenced  more  than  I  did  the  distinguished  gifts  of 
heart  and  mind  of  Freiherr  von  Stein.  I  very  much  doubt 
whether  he  formed-  anything  like  a  true  opinion  of  my 
character." 

Most  interesting  of  all  are  Metternich's  relations  with  Napo- 
leon. It  was  in  1806,  when  Metternich  was  made  Ambassador 
to  Paris,  that  their  direct  intercourse  commenced.  Napoleon 
was  then  only  thirty-seven  years  old,  Metternich  only  thirty- 
three.  It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  what  young  heads  then 
controlled  Europe.  Francis  L  was  thirty-eight,  and  Alex- 
ander I.  but  twenty-nine.  Frederick  William  III.  was  thirty- 
six.  Lord  Castlereagh  was  at  this  time  only  thirty-seven. 
One  striking  feature  of  the  intercourse  between  Metternich 
and  Napoleon  was,  that,  different  as  their  political  stations  were, 
they  seemed  to  meet  generally  as  equals.  It  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  the  skill,  ability  and  moral  strength  of  Metter- 
nich, combined  with  the  lingering  liking  of  the  French  Empe- 
ror for  him, — a  liking  which  we  can  easily  imagine  was  excited 
by  Metternich's  ability.  Metternich  never  betrayed  to  Napo- 
leon his  consciousness  of  that  monarch's  superior  power.  Even 
in  dark  days  he  deported  himself  as  if  Austria  was  quite  able 
to  win  if  it  came  to  war.  He  was  never  too  deferential.  In  a 
discussion  of  the  Austrian  armament  in  1808,  the  Emperor 
said  to  him,  "  What  has  annoyed  me  is  that  at  Vienna  they 
denied  the  armaments."  "How  could  they  deny,'1  asked 
Metternich,  "  what  has  been  done  in  consequence  of  patents 
printed,  published,  and  circulated  through  the  whole  of 
Europe?"  "  No,"  replied  the  Emperor;  "Count  Stadion 
denied  them  in  his  conversations  with  Andrdossy."  "  He  may 
have  denied,"  replied  Metternich,  "  what  did  not  exist, — that 
is,  offensive  and  hostile  intentions.     He  could  not  deny   the 
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very  simple  means  of  defence  that  we  have  adopted.     Besides, 
I  know  the  very  words  which  M.  de  Stadion  has  used" 

The  political  methods  of  Napoleon  doubtless  gave  Metter- 
nich  a  considerable  advantage  over  him.  Metternich  was  an 
honorable  man  in  diplomacy.  He  had  ulterior  aims ;  indeed, 
took  circuitous  routes  and  kept  secrets.  But  he  did  not  resort 
to  trickery.  Napoleon  did.  This  difference  between  them 
conld  in  time  have,  of  course,  only  one  effect.  Napoleon  never 
got  any  permanent  advantage  from  it,  and  Metternich  gained 
strength  by  it, — both  in  affairs  and  in  his  own  character  and 
standing.  A  glaring  instance  of  Napoleon's  sharp  practice 
occurred  at  the  Conference  of  Altenburg,  after  the  battle  of 
Wagram.  Metternich  met  Champagny,  representing  Napoleon, 
at  Altenburg,  to  conduct  the  negotiations  for  peace.  Prince 
Liechtenstein,  the  Austrian  Commander-in-Chief,  was  with  the 
Austrian  Emperor  at  Totis,  near  by.  The  two  armies  were 
still  in  position,  waiting  on  the  negotiations,  Napoleon's  army 
needing  recruiting  at  least  as  much  as  the  Austrian.  u  I  opened 
the  negotiations,"  says  Metternich,  "  with  the  request  that  they 
might  be  divided  into  formal  sittings,  conducted  by  protocols, 
and  into  simple  conversations  without  anything  of  the  kind. 
Count  Champagny  said  that  he  was  not  authorized  to  use 
protocols,  still  he  was  ready  to  inform  his  master  of  my  request 
Although  the  distance  was  so  short  which  separated  the  place 
from  Napoleon's  head-quarters  at  Schonbrunn,  days  passed  by 
without  any  answer  from  him.  When  at  last  it  came,  it  was 
in  the  negative."  A  fortnight  passed  away,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  arrival  of  a  courier  from  Schonbrunn,  Count 
Champagny  sent  Metternich  a  note,  in  which  he  informed  him 
that  Napoleon  not  only  agreed  to  the  drawing  up  of  protocols, 
but  also  wished  that  the  protocols  already  prepared  might  be 
laid  before  the  Austrian  negotiator  for  approval ;  enclosed  with 
this  note  were  reports  of  several  conferences  which  had  never 
been  held.  Metternich  replied  that  he  was  not  accustomed,  on 
occasions  of  this  sort,  to  put  anyone's  ideas  but  his  own  over 
his  own  signature,  and  this  he  was  quite  ready  to  do  now.  "  On 
this  declaration  Count  Champagny  withdrew  his  proposal. 
The  false  protocols  contained  only  reports  which  were  written 
in  a  spirit  which  Napoleon  permitted  in  order  that,  in  the  event 
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of  hostilities  being  renewed,  their  character  might  be  changed 
into  that  of  manifestoes.     I  asked  Count  Cbampagny  how  he 
could  take  upon  himself  to  make  me  such  a  proposal,  which 
the  plainest  common  sense  must  know  to  be  a  futile  and  com- 
promising attempt     He  excused  himself  with  the   assurance 
that  it  was  not  he  who  had  thought  of  it ;  the  pretended  proto- 
cols were  dictated  by  Napoleon  himself,  and  he  must  admit 
that  he  neither  had  said  to  me  anything  of  the  matter  of  the 
acts  in  question  nor  had  beard  anything  like  it  from  my  mouth. 
'Napoleon,*  I  remarked  to  him,  'has  the   power  of  putting 
words  info  your  mouth  which   your  position   prevents  you, 
perhaps,  from  denying ;  but  what  he  can  do  with  you,  he  can- 
not do  to   me, — he  may  conquer  kingdoms,  but  never  my 
conscience !' "    That  was  the  end  of  the  first  act  of  the  farce. 
The  second  was  of  a  little  stronger  flavor.     Napoleon  now  sent 
to  Emperor  Francis,  requesting  him  to  send  the  Austrian  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,   Prince    Liechtenstein,   to   him    at  Vienna. 
u  The  diplomatists,"  said  Napoleon,  "  do  not  know  how  to  get 
through  an  affair  like  the  present ;  we  soldiers  understand  one 
another  better.    Let  the  Emperor  send  Prince  Liechtenstein  to 
rae  and  we  will  end  the  matter  in  four-and-twenty   hours. " 
The    Prince   went,  carrying    express    orders    from  Emperor 
Francis  not  to  enter  into  a  discussion  on  any  subject   with 
Napoleon,  but  simply  to  listen  to  everything  he  had  to  say. 
On  his  way,  Liechtenstein  called  upon  Metternich.     Said  the 
latter,  "  If  I  had  been  aware  of  your  mission,  rather  than  you 
should  have  passed  through  the  outposts  of  the  French  army, 
I  would  have  taken  upon  myself  to  request  you  to  wait  till    I 
had  spoken  to  the  Emperor.     We  are  no  longer  in  Altenburg  ; 
you  are  within  reach  of  the  hostile  army,   and  must  go  on. 
But  I  tell  you  beforehand,  that  one  of  two  things  will  happen  : 
either  Napoleon  will  lead  you  to  do  something  that  will  com- 
promise our  cause,  or  he  will  prevent  you  from  returning  to 
your  post."    Metternich  then  went  to  Francis  and  expressed 
his  fears  to  him.    A  few  days  after,  Liechtenstein  returned, 
bringing  the  first  news  of  what  befel  him  at  Vienna.     Upon 
his  arrival,  Napoleon   had   declined  to   speak  with   him   on 
the  subject  of  his  visit,  and  referred  him   to  Maret.     Maret 
declared  that  he  was  not  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  that 
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Liechtenstein  most  await  the  coming  of  Champagny,  "  whom 
the  Emperor  had  appointed  to  caiTy  on  the  negotiation.,, 
Prince  Liechtenstein  protested  that  he  was  not  commissioned 
with  any  negotiation.  Maret  "  paid  no  regard  to  what  he  said. 
1  You  will  talk  over  the  affair  with  Champagny/  said  he,  'and 
easily  come  to  an  understanding.'"  Liechtenstein  remarked 
that  Altenburg,  and  not  Vienna,  was  the  place  where  the  peace 
negotiations  were  being  carried  on.  Maret  replied  that  Napo- 
leon had  called  Champagny  from  Altenburg  "  because  it  was 
not  possible  to  carry  on  negotiations  in  two  places."  Prince 
Liechtenstein,  on  that,  declared  that  he  should  leave  Vienna  at 
onca  Maret,  however,  pointing  out  that  that  would  precipitate 
a  renewal  of  hostilities,  prevailed  on  him  to  wait  for  Cham- 
pagny. Liechtenstein — as  Napoleon  knew  well — was  a  plain 
soldier,  nothing  of  a  statesman  or  politician.  The  result  of  his 
waiting  was  that  he  signed  a  document  with  Champagny  called 
a  "Project  for  a  Treaty  of  Peace,"  to  be  laid  before  the  Aus- 
trian Emperor.  That  done,  he  at  once  set  out  to  return  ;  but 
before  he  could  leave,  the  French  cannons  commenced  firing — 
in  honor,  he  was  told,  of  the  peace  which  had  just  been  con- 
cluded I  Wishing  to  make  Napoleon  answer  for  it  on  the  spot, 
he  was  informed  that  Napoleon  had  just  left  Vienna  with  all 
his  retinue.  By  such  trick  did  Napoleon  get  the  Peace  of 
Vienna  of  1809.  The  truth  was,  that  he  was  in  straits.  He 
dreaded  a  renewal  of  hostilities, — an  occurrence  for  which  he 
was  less  prepared  than  the  Austrians.  He  said  to  MeUernich 
afterwards,  "  If  you  had  recommenced  hostilities  and  beaten 
me,  I  should  have  been  losl."  It  was  after  the  failure  of  the 
Russian  Campaign,  in  an  interview  at  the  Marcolini  Garden, 
that  the  relations  between  the  two  men  may  be  said  to  have 
reached  a  climax.  That  interview  was  long  and  stormy  on 
both  sides.  The  battle  of  Leipsic  followed, — and  the  next 
treaty-making  was  done  at  Paris. 

Different  as  MeUernich  and  Napoleon  were,  it  is  natural  to 
compare  them  in  some  particulars.  From  1809  to  1815  they 
were  the  two  isolated  figures  who  really  managed  and  deter- 
mined the  affairs  of  Europe.  Theirs  were  the  two  most  pow- 
erful minds,  and  the  contact  between  them  was  continuous. 
From  the  first,  MeUernich  seems  to  have  taken  the  true  meas- 
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ure  of  his  opponent  He  saw  the  growing  estrangement  between 
the  French  Emperor  and  his  people,  and  Napoleon's  blindness 
or  indifference  to  it;  he  saw  the  impossibility,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  of  Napoleon's  excessive  power  continuing;  and  he  was 
amazed  that  he  took  no  steps  toward  securing  the  succession  of 
the  throne  of  France.  Napoleon,  in  turn,  measured  Metternich 
tolerably  well.  He  knew  his  keenness,  his  poise,  his  good  judg- 
ment, and  his  skill.  But,  of  the  two,  Metternich  appears  to 
have  been  the  more  perspicacious.  Napoleon  seemed  not  to  see, 
at  least  not  to  heed,  what  Metternich  most  relied  on — the  dis- 
affection of  the  French  and  the  permanent  force  of  long-fixed 
status,  and  of  the  moral  element  in  politics.  Metternich,  there- 
fore, seems  always  to  have  felt,  without  always  declaring  it, 
that  he  had  Napoleon  in  hand.  He  suffered  abuse  from  him  at 
one  period,  he  was  at  times  stormed  at  by  him,  and  always  he 
was  the  representative  of  a  defeated  and  weaker  State  ;  never- 
theless he  was  patient,  calm  in  his  own  mind,  rose  equally  with 
Napoleon  in  warmth  of  discussion,  and  never  was  unpoised. 
Great  general,  administrator,  and  legislator  as  Napoleon  was, 
Metternich  was  a  better  judge  than  he  in  political  affairs. 

Among  all  the  continental  opponents  of  Napoleon,  Metter- 
nich was  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  for  both  the  breadth  and 
stability  of  his  policy.  Alexander  L  went  from  one  point  of 
view  to  another,  and  the  King  of  Prussia  was  all  at  sea  in  the 
commotion.  Metternich  seems  to  have  been  the  onlv  one  who 
kept  his  head.  The  one  thing  which  made  his  policy  so  stable 
was  that  it  was  a  well-chosen,  sound  policy — namely,  the 
restoration  of  the  equilibrium  of  political  power  in  Europe. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  he  or  his  master  was  at  all  moved  at 
any  time  by  merely  selfish  considerations.  Aggrandisement 
on  the  one  hand,  or  mere  self-preservation  on  the  other,  was 
not  their  aim.  They  sought  for  the  continental  States  a  modus 
vivendi  on  a  basis  which  should  ensure  European  peace.  No 
policy  in  those  times  could  have  been  broader  than  one  which 
had  such  an  object,  none  could  have  been  purer.  The  policy 
of  Alexander  I.  was  not  pure,  at  least  was  not  at  all  times  so. 
His  French  alliance  was  made  for  profit,  not  for  the  general 
good.  The  policy  of  Frederick  William  III.  was  not  broad, 
for  its  end  was  only,  in  the  main,  to  preserve  a  neutrality. 
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England  came  the  nearest  to  Austria  in  point  of  policy.  But 
there  was  no  man  in  England  who  occupied  himself  so  nearly 
exclusively  with  Napoleonic  affairs  as  Metternich  did,  none 
whose  attitude  in  them  had  such  weight.  Neither  Francis 
I.  nor  Prince  Metternich  turned  one  moment  from  pur- 
suing the  end  which  they  set  for  themselves.  At  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  when,  if  ever,  they  should  have  been  tempted  to 
leave  their  course,  they  still  kept  to  it.  Among  other  things, 
they  declined  to  retake  possession  of  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands, out  of  considerations  for  future  peace.  Metternich 
wished  to  avoid,  by  giving  up  a  frontier  line  on  France,  a  re- 
turn of  the  old  French- Austrian  wars.  The  interests  of  Europe 
and  of  Austria  lay  in  the  establishment  of  a  state  of  things 
which  should  give  the  best  promise  of  peace.  This  was  a  way 
of  looking  at  things  which  not  only  involved,  on  Metternich's 
part)  a  consideration  of  the  best  mode  of  existence  for  Aus- 
tria, but  it  also  imputes  to  him  much  genuine  humanity.  To 
that  end,  of  permanent  peace,  Austria  steadily  pressed.  It  was 
a  noble  hegemony  for  her ;  and  Metternich,  as  her  prime  min- 
ister in  it,  occupied  a  great  and  noble  place.  In  this  view  the 
other  great  spirits  of  the  coalition  become  diminutive  beside 
him.  Wellington's  part,  great  as  it  was,  was  comparatively 
subordinate ;  Blucher's  and  Nelson's  were  so  in  a  still  greater 
degree.  No  one  but  Metternich  was  at  the  center  of  Napoleonic 
affairs ;  at  that  post  he  served  ably,  sincerely  and  wisely. 

Of  course  Metternich  will  be  condemned  for  his  extreme 
conservatism  in  domestic  politics.  His  system  was  severe. 
But  it  is  a  question  whether  he  was  all  wrong  in  it  It  is  only 
within  the  last  year  or  two,  perhaps,  that  liberals  themselves 
have  come  to  doubt  whether  much  liberalism  is  altogether  a 
safe  thing  to  have  in  a  State ;  whether  it  is  not  unwise  for  a 
government  to  set  up  liberal  institutions  all  at  once,  and  most 
of  all  whether  it  is  not  unwise  for  a  government  previously 
more  or  less  absolute,  to  encourage  liberalism.  Prussia  and 
Russia  have  both  encouraged  liberalism — Russia  in  the  innova- 
tions of  the  sentimental  Alexander  I.,  and  Prussia  when  Bis- 
marck took  up  the  Social  Democrats  to  get  a  party.  Bismarck, 
fortunately,  has  been  able  by  a  very  sudden  turn,  to  hold  his 
refractory  prot£g£s  in  band.    But  Nihilism  carries  Russia  from 
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bad  to  worse.  It  has  taken  France  a  century  to  recover  from 
the  sudden  introduction  of  liberalism;  and  the  Italians  have 
not  yet  shown  themselves  quite  competent  for  their  newly- 
acquired  institutions.  The  social  state  of  Austria  to-day,  where 
there  was  a  Metternich  instead  of  a  Stein,  or  an  Alexander  L, 
is  far  healthier  than  that  of  Prussia  or  Russia.  It  is  true  that 
the  repressive  system  in  Austria  had  to  yield  before  the  storm 
of  1848,  and  more  or  less  of  constitutional  government  came 
in.  But  it  came  to  a  people  whose  monarch  had  never  made 
a  pet  of  liberalism,  a  people  who  had  never  had  their  political 
ideas  enlarged  by  the  teaching  of  any  one  in  authority  in  the 
state.  Be  that  the  sole  reason  or  not  why  the  Austrians  have 
since  been  more  peaceable  and  orderly  among  themselves  than 
any  of  their  neighbors,  it  is  at  least  one  very  strong  reason.  It 
is  certainly  to  be  mooted  whether  there  was  not  wisdom  in 
Metternich's  domestic  policy,  disagreeable  as  it  was  at  the  time 
to  those  who  felt  its  weight 

Moreover,  it  has  been  impossible  for  any  man  during  the  last 
sixty  years,  to  be  faithful  to  the  Austrian  Empire,  without 
being  a  conservative,  and  a  conservative  who  was  very  obnox- 
ious to  the  liberal  mind.  The  fact  that  the  Empire  is  made 
up  of  various  nations  has  brought  it  in  direct  conflict  with 
the  nationalizing  tendency  which  has  sprung  up  in  this  cen- 
tury. One  may  look  at  that  tendency  from  the  stand-point  of 
sentiment,  or  from  the  stand-point  of  usa  Metternich  looked 
at  it  from  the  stand-point  of  use.  It  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  he  should  be  blamed  for  that.  It  is  conceivable  that 
nationalization  may  certainly  be  a  useful  as  well  as  a  senti- 
mental proceeding.  But  that  depends  on  the  peculiar  con- 
ditions of  each  case.  As  far  as  Austria  is  concerned,  her 
possessions  in  Italy  were  the  only  ones  which  it  might  have 
become  her  to  relinquish  in  the  interest  of  use.  In  all 
probability  all  the  other  nations,  or  fractions  and  remnants 
of  nations  which  go  to  make  up  Austria,  have  done  better 
under  one  strong  government  than  if  they  had  been  broken 
up  into  separate,  weak  states.  As  to  Italy,  too,  there  was 
nothing  grossly  or  unnecessarily  bad  in  taking  ground  against 
her  desire  for  renewed  territorial  integrity.  There  had  been 
no'national  life  in  Italy  for  hundreds  of  years.     Austria  bad 
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got  her  possessions  there  more  by  the  incapacity  and  indif- 
ference of  the  Italians  than  by  force  of  arms.  There  was, 
besides,  no  certainty  that  the  effort  at  nationalization  was 
going  to  succeed  even  if  Austria  were  not  in  the  way ;  nor 
that  the  success  would  be  permanent  if  it  did  come.  The 
Dachy  of  Austria  has  extended  its  power  over  its  neighbors 
rather  by  their  incompetence  than  by  its  conquests;  and  it 
is  a  very  serious  question  whether  its  strength  of  government 
has  not  been  a  godsend  to  those  neighbors. 

Was  Prince  Metternich,  then,  on  the  whole,  a  great  man  ? 
In  ancient  times  many  of  the  great  men  were  those  who 
destroyed  nations.  In  our  day,  they  are  those  who  make 
them.  Metternich  belongs  neither  to  the  one  class  nor  the 
other.  His  great  achievement  was  to  preserve  a  nation,  or 
rather  a  State.  But  it  was  an  achievement  which  occurred  in 
great  times,  and  under  circumstances  which  required  the  most 
splendid  abilities.  It  was  an  achievement,  too,  which  was 
politically  sound  and  was  the  result,  also,  of  a  high  moral  pur- 
pose. His  action  was  not  so  much  lustrous,  as  it  is  able  to 
bear  examination.  His  humanity  was  so  deep  that  it  almost 
runs  into  prudence  to  the  superficial  eye.  He  was  patient 
under  difficulties,  and  undismayed  and  hopeful  under  reverses. 
His  career  would  have  been  more  striking  if  he  had,  like 
Washington,  reared,  instead  of  preserved,  a  State.  But  his 
performance  was  quite  as  useful  to  the  world  as  if  it  had  been 
more  sentimental.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  compare  the  two 
men,  he  was,  like  Washington,  quite  without  personal  ambi- 
tion in  all  his  great  affairs.  In  his  views  of  affairs,  he  was  a 
practical,  rather  than  a  "sympathetic"  man.  If  all  these 
things  combined  make  a  great  man,  then  Metternich  was  great 
But,  whether  he  was  or  not,  it  will  probably  be  hard  to  get 
an  admission  that  he  was,  from  this  generation. 

He  was  not  wholly  unlike  Cavour.  The  degree  of  his  con- 
servatism, indeed,  was  noticeably  greater  than  Cavour's.  But 
they  both  had,  mixed  with  their  conservatism,  a  strange 
capacity  for  occasional  startling  boldness  of  action.  In  this 
respect,  Cavour's  sudden  adoption  of  Garibaldi's  military  move- 
ments in  1860,  and  Metternich's  "armed  mediation  "  after  the 
Russian  Campaign,  bear  a  striking  resemblance.    Relatively  to 
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Bismarck,  Metternich  appears  as  the  more  scrupulous  politician 
of  the  two;  quite  as  fixed  and  single  in  purpose;  hardly  more 
devoid  of  "sympathy;"  and  equally  successful  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  chief  political  work.  Bismarck — gathering 
most  of  the  Germans  under  one  government — has  had  a  more 
impressive  and,  in  the  language  of  our  day,  a  more  liberal 
work  to  engage  and  succeed  in,  than  Metternich  had ;  but  not 
a  more  useful  or,  on  the  whole,  humane  one. 
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Article  VL— TWO  REPRESENTATIVE  PREACHERS  OF 
GERMANY— SCHLEIERMACHER  AND  THOLUCK. 

Martin  Luther  stamped  his  powerful  and  enduring  im- 
press upqji  the  German  pulpit  From  its  mediaeval  puerility, 
and  scholastic,  dry,  and  dead  forms  of  Aristotelian  logic,  he 
restored  the  true  idea  of  preaching — divine  truth  communicated 
through  the  medium  of  a  warm  human  heart.  He  was  (as  a 
preacher  contradistinguished  from  a  mere  philosopher  should 
be)  intensely  practical,  holding  that  truth  was  of  no  value 
unless  it  bore  upon  the  reality  of  things,  and  upon  the  king- 
doms of  good  and  evil  in  men's  hearts.  Next  to  his  fidelity  to 
Biblical  truth,  or  the  pure  evangelic  spirit  that  transfused  all 
his  utterances,  he  overcame  men  by  his  vast  emotions,  passions, 
vitality.  He  bore  them  down  by  his  masterful  and  potent 
personality.  His  nature,  full  of  great  feelings  and  affections, 
was  itself  a  mighty  rhetorical  power.  Melancthon  said  that 
41  Luther's  words  were  born  not  on  his  lips  but  in  his  soul ;" 
and  hence  they  were  "  half-battles" — hence  they  moved  men 
profoundly  iu  spite  of  their  occasional  violence,  unfairness, 
immoderateness.  The  creator,  it  might  be  said  of  the  German 
language,  he  spoke  it  with  amazing  power,  simplicity,  and 
sweetness.  His  off-hand  familiar  discourses  (Haus-Poslillm) 
are  finer  than  his  more  elaborate  sermons  (Kirche-  Postilleri). 
As  he  grew  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  he  came  more  and 
more  to  see  the  deeper  spiritual  aspects,  the  inner  substance  of 
Christian  faith.  He  said  "all  the  wisdom  of  the  world  is 
childish  foolishness  compared  with  the  acknowledgment  of 
Christ"  He  said  again,  "  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  beginning  and 
end  of  all  my  divine  cogitations  day  and  night,  yet  I  find  and 
freely  confess  that  I  have  attained  but  only  to  a  small  and 
weak  beginning  of  this  deep  and  precious  profundity."  From 
this  reason  there  is  an  immeasurableness,.  an  exhaustless  depth 
to  his  preaching,  as  if  it  opened  into  the  infinite  riches  of  God, 
compared  with  which  the  pulpit  oratory  of  highly  intellectual 
men  is  meagre,  stereotyped,  and  soon  comes  to  an  end.    Luther 
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also  brought  fresh  nature  into  the  pulpit,  as  well  as  knowledge, 
earnestness,  and  faith.  He  was  even  more  humorous,  realistic 
and  bold  in  his  preaching,  than  in  his  writings,  for  in  the 
pulpit  he  was  himself.  He  broke  from  precedents  and  rules. 
He  gave  expression  to  his  individual,  inner,  heart-felt  experi- 
ence of  the  truth,  and  thus  became  a  prophet  of  the  people, 
making  him  the  creator  of  a  new  time,  and  illustrating  Nean- 
der's  words,  "  a  certain  faculty  of  prophecy  seems  implanted 
in  humanity ;  the  longing  heart  goes  forth  to  meet  beforehand 
great  and  new  creations;  undefined  presentiments  hasten  to 
anticipate  the  mighty  future/1 

German  preaching  amid  its  manifold  variations  and  degrada- 
tions has,  since  Luther's  day,  retained  much  of  the  fresh 
nature  and  prophetic  fire  which  the  great  reformer  brought 
into  it,  being  characterized  by  its  lively  exposition  of  the 
Scriptures,  its  practical  and  ethical  quality,  its  hortatory  earn- 
estness, and  its  emotional  glow. 

After  the  signal  falling  away  from  the  ardor  of  the  reformed 
faith  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  ap- 
parently utter  dying  out  of  the  evangelic  spirit,  the  revival  of 
the  "pietistic"  school  represented  by  such  men  as  Spener, 
Francke,    and    Anastasius   Preylinghausen,    though    narrow 
respecting  the  use  of  reason  and  learning,  infused  into  preach- 
ing some  temporary  life.     Succeeding  this  the  chilling  period 
of  the  Wolffian  pulpit  orators  with  their  dry  morality  and  bald 
naturalism  prevailed.     In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
there  were,  however,  some  able  preachers  as  far  as  their  style 
and  often  their  doctrine  went,  of  whom  a  good  example  is  Johann 
Lorenz  von  Mosheim ;  and  afterwards  there  were  many  other 
illustrious  pulpit  orators  more  or  less  of  an  evangelic  spirit 
though  humanistic  and  literary  in  their  modes  of  thought,  like 
Cramer,  Herder,  Zollicoffer,  Bretschneider,  and  Reinhardt;  until 
we  draw  nearer  our  own  day  when  we  come  upon  the  well-known 
names  of    Krummacher,  Schleiermacher,  Heubner,   Nitzsch, 
Hagenbach,  Julius  Miiller,  Theremin,  Schweitzer,  and  Tholuck. 
The  strong  national  genius  shows  itself  in  the  German  sermon. 
The  German  sermon  is  homelier  and  heartier  than  the  French. 
It  is  less  polished  and  oratorical.     It  is  more  popular,  robust, 
and  sympathetic.    It  is  freely  expository  rather  than  severely 
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didactic;  indeed  it  has  been  charged  with  wanting  body,  or 
theological  substance.  It  gives  free  play  to  aesthetic  and  poetic 
sentiment,  sometimes  causing  the  stern  old  Protestant  cathedral 
fairly  to  blossom  as  with  spring  flowers.  In  its  plan  it  is 
simpler  than  the  Puritan  discourse,  making,* in  fact,  but  two 
grand  elements  to  the  sermon — the  text  and  the  disposition. 
Bat  in  the  pulpit  discourses  of  a  preacher  like  Julius  Miiller 
there  is  a  predominance  of  the  theological  and  dialectic  ele- 
ment; and  in  Schleiermacher  there  is  more  of  the  German 
subjectivity  than  is  usual ;  but  even  in  his  most  philosophical 
preaching  Schleiermacher  sought  by  his  own  spiritual  sym- 
pathy to  develope  the  Christian  consciousness  in  his  hearers, 
and  to  bring  them  into  inner  accord  with  Christ  He  sought 
for  the  spirit  of  things,  and  cared  not  so  much,  perhaps  not 
enough,  for  dogmatic  expression.  As  the  greatest  modern 
preacher  of  Germany  we  would  endeavor  rapidly  to  delineate 
him,  and  also,  as  a  complement  of  him  and  existing  because  of 
him — though  intellectually  inferior — the  late  Dr.  Tholuek. 
In  regard  to  the  outward  facts  and  circumstances  of  these  lives 
we  draw  them  directly  from  German  sources. 

Friedrich  Ernst  Daniel  Schleiermacher,  born  at  Bres- 
lau  in  1768,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  a  man  of  stern  piety,  who  reared  him  in  the  precepts 
of  the  straitest  orthodox  sect.  He  was  early  sent  to  the  Mora- 
vian institution  at  Niesky.  Here  by  the  narrowness  of  the  re- 
ligions tenets  inculcated  he  was  driven  into  doubt,  and  into  a 
most  harrowing  controversy  with  his  father  upon  the  subject  of 
his  Christian  faith,  although  the  affectionate  and  earnest  type  of 
religion,  exhibited  by  the  Moravian  brotherhood,  made  a 
healthful  and  lasting  impression  upon  his  mind.  In  1787  he 
went  as  a  student  to  Halle,  and  at  the  end  of  his  academic 
course  acted  for  a  while  as  lecturer  in  that  University.  Hav- 
ing recovered  in  a  measure  his  faith,  he  became  assistant 
preacher  at  Langsberg-on-the-Warthe,  and  after  two  years  re- 
moved to  Berlin.  Here  he  formed  the  friendship  of  Friedrich 
Schlegel,  Scharnhorst,  Alexander  Dohna,  Wilhelm  vou  Hum- 
boldt, and  other  leading  minds.  He  now  preached  constantly, 
and  his  discourses  upon  religion  (Reden  iiber  die  Religion),  and 
Monologues  (Afonologen),  by  their  extraordinary  philosophic 
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and  spiritual  depth  brought  hira  into  notice.  Appointed  regu- 
lar preacher  in  Berlin  he  published  other  discourses  of  a  pro- 
found character,  and  also  his  translation  of  Plato's  works  with  a 
commentary,  so  that  from  his  Platonic  studies  and  the  ideal- 
istic cast  of  his  philosophy,  he  has  been  called  "  the  Plato  of 
Germany."  In  1804  he  was  named  University  Preacher  and 
Professor  of  Theology  and  Philosophy  at  Halle.  During  the 
period  of  the  "  War  of  the  Liberation,"  being  broken  up  at 
Halle,  he  returned  to  Berlin  and  became  the  center  of  patriotic 
influence  in  those  troubled  times  when  all  seemed  failing  and 
falling;  so  that  a  German  writer  says  of  him,  "That  small 
insignificant  looking  man  became  the  soul  of  the  warlike 
activity  of  Berlin."  His  eloquent  "Christmas  Festival  dis- 
course "  (Die  Weihnachlsfeier)  breathing  the  soul  of  a  thorough 
German  patriotism  which  sprang  from  a  deep-grounded  Prot- 
estant faith,  roused  Germany  like  Luther's  discourses  to  the 
German  people  of  old.  It  was  the  speech  of  a  man  who,  suffer- 
ing intensely  with  all  the  woes  of  his  fatherland,  could  become 
her  counsellor  and  mouth-piece.  In  1809  he  was  appointed 
pastor  of  Trinity  Church,  Berlin;  and,  soon  after,  in  harmony 
with  his  own  efforts  and  views,  the  University  of  Berlin  was 
re-instituted,  of  which  he  became  the  most  renowned  light. 
His  last  great  work  was  "  The  Christian  Faith  systematically 
presented  according  to  the  Fundamental  Propositions  of  the 
Evangelical  Church,"  (Der  Chrisiliche  Glaube  nach  den  Grand- 
saefzen  der  Evan.  Kirche  in  Zusammenhange  dargeslellt.) 

Six  series  of  his  sermons  (Predigten)  have  been  published, 
the  first  in  1801,  and  the  last  in  1833.  He  died  at  Berlin, 
February,  1834. 

Schleiermacher's  style  as  a  preacher  was  without  much  orna- 
ment, but,  at  the  same  time,  it  had  a  classic  finish,  an  onward 
movement,  and  an  original  and  vigorous  thought  that  held  his 
hearers  spell-bound.  He  was  a  man  who  brought  into  his 
preaching  the  results  of  great  erudition  and  profound  thinking, 
and  yet  he  strove  to  distinguish  the  true  elements  of  Christian 
faith  from  the  dogmatic  forms  which  had  grown  up  around  it 
and  obscured  its  life.  He  sought  for  the  springs  of  Christian 
faith  in  the  real  union  of  the  soul  with  God.  In  this  God- 
consciousness  (Gott-Bewustsein)  he  placed  the  source  of  religion. 
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Christ  revealed  the  true  God-consciousness.  He  knew  of  no 
Christianity  that  was  without  Christ ;  and  even  as  his  own 
pare  life  welled  forth  from  that  fountain  of  innermost  personal 
anion  with  the  personal  Christ,  so  he  thought  that  the  life  of  all 
believers,  and  of  the  Christian  church,  should  and  could  only  , 
spring  from  the  same  source. 

Schleiermacher  has  wrought  a  profoundly  shaping  influence 
upon  the  new  and  more  truly  evangelical  views  which  have 
sprang  up  in  Germany  regarding  the  immediate  relation  of 
Christian  faith  to  Christian  Ufa  Such  writers  and  preachers 
as,  first  of  all,  Neander,  after  him,  Twesten,  Nitzsch,  Jul. 
Miiller,  Dorner,  Martensen,  Liicke,  Tholuck ;  and  those  of  other 
lands,  like  Vinet,  Archdeacon  Hare,  Maurice,  P.  W.  Kobert- 
son,  and  Horace  Bushnell,  have  drunk  deeply,  if  sometimes 
unconsciously,  into  the  thinking  and  theology  of  Schleier- 
macher. His  was  a  large  and  hospitable  theology  that  brought 
into  it  all  there  was  revealed  of  God  in  the  human  mind,  in 
nature,  in  science,  in  art,  in  literature,  in  the  State  and  the 
household.  Schleiermacher  fairly  turned  the  tide  of  rational- 
ism in  Germany.  He  discovered  in  his  own  consciousness  of 
humanity  the  need  of  the  soul  to  be  perfect,  and  that  this  want 
oould  not  possibly  be  met  in  the  human  soul  itself  by  reason 
of  its  moral  imperfection,  and  this  was  the  death-blow  of 
rationalism.  He  also  discovered  the  truth  that  in  Jesus  there 
was  a  perfect  and  holy  humanity  upon  which  to  rest  this  medi- 
atorship  between  the  sinful  soul  and  a  holy  God.  He  was  firm 
amid  the  confusing  voices  of  his  doubting  age  in  his  faith  of 
the  unassailable  holiness  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ  H 
temptation  had  but  one  slightest  point  of  contact  whereby  to 
assail  the  character  of  the  Saviour,  he  would  have  been  no 
longer  the  Saviour  of  humanity.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted 
that  Schleiermacher  built  his  theology  too  exclusively  upon 
consciousness,  upon  this  purely  subjective  basis,  and  that  there 
was  not  enough  in  it  of  the  positive  element  of  revealed  truth 
to  make  it  a  firmly  reliable  system  for  other  men  ;  yet  he  prob- 
ably did  more  than  any  other  man  to  reconcile  philosophy  and 
faith,  and  to  show  that  the  objective  truth  of  Christianity  har- 
monized with  the  absolute  needs  of  the  soul.  His  theology 
went  far  to  meet  the  deepest  questions  of  man's  own  nature. 
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It  is  here,  as  a  preacher,  that  he  is  worthy  of  profound  study. 
Preaching  is  not  only  a  means  whereby  to  illumine  the  mind 
by  divine  truth,  but  to  vitalize  the  soul  by  the  toueh  of  the 
divine  spirit.      It  must  penetrate   deeper   than  the  reasoning 
faculty  to  the  springs  of  motive  and  life.     It  may  be  great  as  a 
didactic  performance,  and  may  leave  the  mind  thrilling  like  a 
harp  over  which  a  master-hand  has  swept,  but  the  vibrations 
die  away  in  silence  and  apathy.     The  soul  still  sleeps  the  sleep 
of  death.     The  preacher  must  come  nearer  than  by  the  hand  of 
power,  and  must  open  the  fountains  of  long  sealed-up  affec- 
tions.    There  are   hundreds  of  intellectual  discourses  to  one 
that  is  truly  spiritual.     One   hears  sermons  that  reverberate 
like  thunder-peals  through  the  vestibule  of  the  mind  but  do 
not  speak  to  the  inner  man  of  the  heart  with  the  renewing 
voice  of  Christ     They  do  not  speak  with  the  sweet  penetra- 
tive power  of  the  gospels.     It  is  not  given  to  all  preachers  to 
touch  the  heart     Not  all  are   successors  of   the  apostles  in 
spiritual  gifts.      Hence  they  are  almost   powerless  for  good. 
Though   they  have  other  gifts  of  power,  the    vital  thing  is 
wanting.     It  would  be  hard  to  say  of  such  men  (what  often 
might  be  said  of  the  best  of  us)  that  they  do  not  feel  what 
they  say,  or  that  they  have  no  feeling,  but  somehow  that  gift 
has  been  denied  them,  and  the  golden    key  to  hearts  is  not 
theirs.     They  are  rhetoricians  and  logicians.     The  subtle  in- 
stincts of  love  which  the  most  hardened   soul  instantly  per- 
ceives, and  which  inspires  what  is  said  with  the  pathos  of  sym- 
pathy, and  enters  the  secret  parts  of  the  soul  with  a  compelling 
force  like  a  love-message  of  heaven,  and  raises  the  dead  to  life, 
is  a  precious  gift  in  a  preacher;    and  theological  seminaries 
have  a  responsibility  in  this,  that  while  they  train  men  as  exe- 
getes,  theologians,  and  writers,  they  do   not   destroy  in     the 
preachers  they  send  forth  the  power  of  feeling  the  truth  they 
utter,  the  power  of  loving  men,  the  power  of  simple  uncon- 
scious sympathy,  and  " freeze  the  genial  currents  of  the  soul." 
Churches,  too,  have  a  responsibility  not  to  select  men  to  fill 
their  pulpits  solely  for  their  disciplined  powers  of   intellect 
(none  could  rate  the  importance  of  these  higher  than  we  do), 
but  also  and   perhaps  mainly  for  their  power  with  human 
hearts,  their  genius  of  sympathy,  of  Christlike  persuasiveness,  of 
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true  spirituality.      If  an  individual   preacher   do  not  possess 

these  qualities,  it  should  be  with  him  a  matter  of  the  most 
earnest  striving — a  matter  of  life  and  death — by  prayer,  by 
charitable  activity  among  men,  by  humiliation  and  imitation 
of  Christ,  by  pressing  into  closer  and  closer  union  with 
the  spirit  of  the  loving  and  crucified  Lord,  to  win  this  divine 
sympathy,  this  love,  or  charity,  which  the  apostle  declares 
is  the  great  end  as  well  as  means  of  Christian  working, 
struggling,  preaching,  and  living.  Christianity,  as  Cole- 
ridge says,  consists  not  only  of  ideas  but  of  facts;  and  as 
ideas  are  the  correlatives  of  doctrines,  so  facts  are  the  corres- 
pondents of  feelings.  If  God  first  loved  me  I  should  love  Him 
first  of  all.  If  Christ,  from  love,  died  for  me,  this  should 
awaken  in  me  a  lively  sympathy  for  every  sinful  human  heart 
upon  which  the  gracious  power  of  Christ  can  work.  The 
unity  of  man,  not  only  from  nature,  but  from  Christ's  human 
nature,  was  a  prime  principle  in  Schleiermacher's  creed.  All 
the  nature,  too — the  intellect,  will,  and  affections — were  com- 
prehended in  his  conception  of  theology  and  preaching.  The 
whole  man  was  to  be  regenerated,  but  the  spiritual  man — the 
man  of  the  heart — was  the  man  whom,  above  all,  he  addressed  ; 
for  there  consisted  the  reality  of  the  gospel  as  addressing  itself 
to  that  part  of  the  nature  in  which  was  contained  its  essential 
unity.  The  gospel  which  he  preached  was  a  spiritual  gospel 
which  penetrated  to  the  secret  faith,  or  real  love,  of  the  heart, 
and  purified  the  inner  sources  of  action  and  character.  He  laid 
special  stress  upon  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  believer,  the  new 
regenerate  affection  which  goes  underneath  acts,  and  is  the 
product  of  a  genuine  union  with  Christ,  and  which  is  seen  in 
the  warm,  pure,  inner  life  of  the  soul  that  makes  it  one  with 
Christ's  life,  and  with  that  of  all  other  believers.  While  a 
great  intellect,  while  purely  rationalistic  in  some  of  his  views, 
he  placed  the  hidden  source  of  religion  in  the  spiritual  affection 
more  than  in  the  scientific  appreheusion. 

Another  striking  feature  of  Schleiermacher's  preaching  was 
the  spirit  of  union,  of  true  brotherhood  in  Christ  which  he  cher- 
ished. He  sought  ever  to  find  and  develop  in  the  congregation 
this  sense  of  brotherhood,  of  union  in  Christ  through  faith  in 
Him  as  the  Head.     The  church  was  the  sphere  where  the  Holy 
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Ghost,  or  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  enabled  this  consciousness  of 
God,  and  life  in  Him,  to  be  manifested  freely.  He  had  a  most 
earnest  longing  toward  union  and  common  love  among  believ- 
ers ;  that  there  might  be  even  no  marked  distinction  made,  as 
in  the  past,  between  preacher  and  people,  but  that  they  all 
might  be  brought  into  the  communiou  of  the  same  spirit  and 
life.  He  called  the  true  preacher  "  the  mouth  of  the  congrega- 
tion." He  would  have  the  teaching  and  authoritative  idea  of 
the  preacher  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  higher  idea  of  his  being 
the  instrument  to  express  the  will,  the  thought,  the  spirit,  and 
the  love  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people  and  church  of  Christ 

Schleiermacher  was  a  philosopher ;  and  the  influence  of  his 
philosophical  studies,  as  well  as  of  his  comprehensive  philo- 
logical and  classical  culture,  was  seen  in  his  sermons — but  he 
warned  his  pupils  and  hearers  of  the  difference  between  knowl- 
edge and  faith,  and  that  the  mathematical  could  not  be  mixed 
with  the  religious  reason.  His  faith  did  not  dwell  in  the  dry 
region  of  human  science  (p/awwc)  but  it  sought  something  more 
vital  and  profound  in  the  inward  teachings  of  the  Word  and 
Spirit  of  Christ  (nttmz).  He  opened  his  heart  freely  to  these. 
He  abode  in  the  love  of  Christ  as  well  as  in  the  love  of  human 
Christian  friends.  All  the  impulses  of  his  being  sought  for 
sympathy,  and  his  religious  life  would  soon  have  perished  in 
the  exclusive  pursuit  of  the  technical  science  of  speculative 
theology  ;  it  strove  after  a  more  permanent  nourishment  in  the 
moral  and  spiritual  affection  brought  in  union  with  Christ,  the 
Lord  of  life.  He  was  indeed  almost  the  first  Christian  theolo- 
gian who  developed  the  ethical  side  of  Christianity  in  its  har- 
monious breadth  and  freeness ;  and,  after  all,  amid  the  scien- 
tific, materialistic,  and  pessimistic  doubts  through  which  jhe 
struggling  Christianity  of  the  present  day  is  called  to  pass,  and 
in  which  the  faith  of  many  grows  faint  and  is  almost  ready  to 
vanish  away,  is  there  not  an  immoveable  standing-ground  in 
the  ethical  and  spiritual  position  upon  which  Schleiermacher's 
theology  based  itself? 

His  sermons  thus,  though  intensely  subjective  in  their  cur- 
rents, were  not  mere  expressions  of  thought,  and  assuredly  not 
mere  bookish  and  literary  discourses,  but  were  full  of  the  warm 
life  of  the  soul.     They  were  poured  forth  from  the  depths  of  a 
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great,  loving,  religious  nature.  They  were  rarely  written  out 
beforehand,  but  though  carefully  thought  through  and  meth- 
odized, being  synthetic  and  thematic  in  form,  they  were 
extemporaneously  delivered.  Schleiermacher  was  an  extempo- 
raneous preacher.  His  thoughts  did  not  freeze  into  ice-cakes  as 
if  to  be  weighed  and  delivered  from  a  vehicle,  like  those  of 
most  preachers  who  adopt  the  written  method,  but  they  had 
the  direct  and  spontaneous  flow  of  fresh  currents  of  thought 
and  feeling.  We  would  not  lose  the  opportunity  to  enforce 
by  the  example  of  a  great  preacher,  this  needed  reform  in  our 
modern  pulpit,  whereby  it  may  be  made  equal  in  popular  power 
to  the  bar  and  the  platform.  Never  will  it  attain  its  highest 
influence  with  the  great  masses  of  the  people  until  it  is  eman- 
cipated from  the  tyranny  of  the  written  method,  and  men  who 
have  a  living  message  from  God,  can  deliver  it  like  God's 
prophets  freshly  and  freely  to  the  hearts  of  living  men.  But 
Schleiermacher  did  not  trust  to  the  moment  for  his  real  think- 
ing, or  even  his  ordering  of  the  discourse,  but  he  said  in  his 
counsels  on  this  point :  u  Before  going  into  the  pulpit,  the  ser- 
mon as  a  whole — that  is,  the  separate  thoughts  in  their  rela- 
tions to  all  the  members  and  the  whole — should  be  clearly  in 
the  mind."*  Hence  his  discourses  united  in  a  wonderful  de- 
gree the  clearest  thinking  with  the  freest  and  most  vital  form 
of  expression.  Having  seized  the  idea  in  its  fullest  conception, 
nothing  of  its  luminous  beauty  and  completeness  was  lost  in 
giving  it  outward  shape  and  language.  He  illustrated  in  a 
striking  manner  Quintilian's  conception  of  extemporaneous 
oratory — ^JSxtemporcdis  oralio  nee  alio  mihi  videtur  mentis  vigore 
constare" 

While  Schleiermacher  lived  in  the  pure  ideas  of  beauty  and 
truth,  and  possessed  to  an  exquisite  degree  the  feeling  of  what- 
ever was  true,  good,  and  beautiful,  he  bad  a  most  comprehensive 
and  virile  intellect  that  sought  for  the*  moral  elevation  of  his 
hearers,  for  the  greatest  good  of  men  and  the  State,  and  for  the 
eternal  interests  of  the  human  race.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
he  leaned  strongly  to  the  philosophy  of  Spinoza,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly, of  Schelling — the  philosophy  of  the  absolute ;  though  to 
call  Schleiermacher  a  pantheist  is  as  false  as  to  say  that  such 

*  Hagenbach's  Horn,  and  Lit.,  p.  137. 
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expressions  as  "For  me  to  live  is  Christ" — "Yet  not  I  but 
Christ  who  liveth  in  me" — would  prove  that  the  Apostle  Paul 
was  a  pantheist;  but  it  is  patent  that  on  the  doctrines  of 
the  Trinity  and  the  Atonement,  he  has  given  speculative  ex- 
planations which  differ  widely  from  current  orthodoxy.  One 
writer  states  his  position  in  a  few  discriminating  words: — 
"  Schleiermacher  knew  the  experiences  of  the  religious  life  of 
the  Christian,  and  he  felt  a  powerful  reality  in  them.  In  many 
of  his  speculations  he  coincided  with  Fichte,  but  feeling  with 
him  was  a  stronger  reality  than  speculation.  He  believed  that 
philosophy  is  yet  far  from  attaining  its  true  end  ;  and  he  drew 
himself  back  from  it,  and  retired  into  the  province  of  Christian 
experience.  This  experience  he  vindicated  in  his  systematic 
theology  with  the  aid  of  a  tine-drawn  and  eloquent  system  of 
dialectics.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rationalistic  tendencies  of 
the  day  in  which  Schleiermacher  commenced  his  labors,  the 
style  of  criticism,  too,  that  then  prevailed,  his  own  philosophical 
studies  also,  particularly  his  study  of  Spinoza,  undermined  his 
faith  in  many  points  of  the  orthodoxy  that  has  ever  been 
prevalent  in  the  church.  Hence  it  is  that  he  defended  the 
great  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  at  the  same  time  abandoned 
many  portions  of  truth,  many  parts  especially  of  the  historical 
revelation."  For  these  reasons  doubtless  he  is  to  be  studied 
with  caution.  He  was  a  great  free-thinker  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  term.  But  he  is  not  to  be  judged  rashly.  In  some  respects 
he  was  more  evangelical  than  many  in  his  time,  and  many 
now,  who  claim  to  be  orthodox ;  for  he  preserved  the  essen- 
tial thing — the  life  and  spirit  of  Christianity.  The  center  of 
his  system  is  Christ ;  is  the  Gospel ;  is  the  Redemption  wrought 
by  the  life,  death,  and  Spirit  of  the  Son  of  God;  and  he,  prob- 
ably more  than  any  other  one  mind,  has  brought  back  modern 
theology  from  the  rationalistic  to  the  Christian  standpoint,  and 
held  it  there  firmly,  and  more  and  mor#  will  continue  to  hold 
it  there.  He,  like  our  own  Bushnell — though  they  could  not 
otherwise  be  compared — had  great  penetrating  thoughts  of  God, 
which  still  are  influencing  men  and  all  Christian  thought  and  life. 
He  cannot,  any  more  than  Bushnell,  be  put  into  a  theological 
school-closet  He  not  only  regarded  himself  as  being  in  God, 
but  as  God  being  in  him,  working  in  him,  loving  him,  being 
joined  to  him  in  Christ  and  moulding  him  spiritually  into  the 
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perfection  of  Christ,  who  was  human  as  well  as  divine.  The 
amassing  and  all-comprehending  truth  of  the  Incarnation — of 
divine  life  brought  into  humanity,  and,  above  all,  into  the  puri- 
fied soul  of  the  believer  through  the  Son  of  man — was  the 
main  truth  with  him. 

We  are  just  beginning  to  feel  the  strong  tides  of  his  influ- 
ence in  this   country,  and  our  Puritan  theology  is  destined  to 
be  modified  by  him  much  more  than  it  has  yet  been.     He  was, 
in  his  day,  as  he  said  in  noble  consciousness  of  himself—  u  the 
organ,  the  mouth-piece  of  many  loving  and  profound  Christian 
natures,  the  turning-point  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings,  the  joys 
and  sorrows,  the  doubts  and  hopes  of  many  noble  and  pure 
souls;"  and  this  office  he  still  in  some  sense  fulfills,  and  in  an 
ever-widening  power.     Thus  he  moved  men,  his  country,  and 
his  age.    It  has  been  said  of  him,  that  as  the  German  poet 
Arndt  sought  to  awaken  the  German  sentiment  of  nationality 
in  a  depressed  and  down-trodden  land,  and  as  Fichte  sought  to 
erect  again  the  German  reason,  so  Schleiermacher  spoke  to  the 
German  religious  life — to  the  deepest  soul  of  the  German  peo- 
ple— to  their  conception  of   and  hold  upon  God  and  divine 
things.     As  he  was  a  prophet  to  the  people  in  the  time  of  their 
greatest  sorrow,  need,  and  fear,  so  should  every  true  preacher  of 
Christ  be,  and  may  be,  because  the  love  wherewith  Christ  loves 
him  is  in  him,  because  he  has  that  divine  sympathy  which  is 
ever  ready  to  console  and  to  suffer  with  men. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  Schleiermacher  that  we  have 
but  few  words  for  Tholuck,  who  was,  nevertheless,  as  a  preach- 
er, in  some  respects,  a  better  or  more  practicable  model  than 
Schleiermacher. 

Friedbich  August  Gottreu  Tholuck  was  born  March 
30,  1799nin  Breslau,  the  birth-place  of  Schleiermacher.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  goldsmith  and  was  destined  to  be  himself  a 
goldsmith,  but  his  brightness  and  love  of  knowledge  caused 
him  to  be  sent  from  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  place  to  Ber. 
lin  to  study  the  Oriental  languages,  and  through  his  enthusiasm 
for  these  studies  he  is  said  at  that  time  to  have  been  as  much  a 
Mohammedan  a&|  a  Christian.  He  made  great  proficiency  in 
linguistic  pursuits,  and  became  also  at  this  time  an  ardent  be- 
liever; so  that  from  his  promise  as  a  scholar  and  his  earnest- 
ness as  a  Christian,  he  began  to  be  regarded  by  the  leaders  of 
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the  evangelical  party  at  Berlin,  such  as  Neander  and  Heng- 
stenberg,  ad  an  important  ally  to  their  cause ;  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed Extraordinary  Professor  of  Theology  at  Berlin  Uni- 
versity. He  wrote  a  reply  to  DeWette  on  a  subject  connected 
with  the  dominant  scepticism  then  in  Germany,  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  Halle,  where,  in  1826,  he  was  named  Ordinary  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  combatting  the 
Leibnitz- Wolffian  form  of  rationalism  then  and  there  prevail- 
ing, whose  leaders  were  Wegscheider  and  Gesenius.  For  fifty 
years  he  sustained  an  active  conflict  in  support  of  evangelical 
views,  and  lived  to  see  a  great  change  wrought  in  the  religious 
opinion  both  of  his  own  university  and  of  all  Germany.  He 
was  a  fertile  writer  on  theological  subjects  though  not  taking 
the  first  rank  as  a  scholar.  One  critic  savs  of  him :  "  His  Bib- 
lical,  historical,  and  practical  writings  found  a  considerable  cir- 
cle of  readers,  for  they  are  distinguished  for  richness  of  thought, 
learning  and  sensibility.  In  spite  of  the  numerous  quotations 
from  Christian  and  heathen  authors,  both  old  and  new,  they  in- 
deed lack  true  thoroughness ;  in  spite  of  their  orthodox  coloring 
they  lack  consistency ;  in  spite  of  their  keenness  they  lack 
clearness.  One  seldom  loses  the  feeling  that  the  author  fails  to 
comprehend  clearly  what  he  means  to  express.  And  could 
this  be  well  otherwise  ?  Theologian  of  compromise  through 
and  through,  at  the  same  time  belonging  to  the  fioraantic  and 
Sceptical  schools,  Tholuck  had  in  fact  wonderful  receptivity  for 
everything,  but  no  clear,  consistent  standpoint  As  a  preacher 
in  the  philosophical  mantle  of  Schleiermaeher  he  still  could  be 
claimed  by  the  various  schools  of  theology,  while  he  belonged 
in  substance  to  none*  of  them  whollv."  Tholuck  died  at  Halle 
in  the  summer  of  1877.  • 

As  a  preacher,  Tholuck  perhaps  wrought  his  greatest  influ- 
ence. There  was  a  free  and  almost  torrent-flow  of  emotional 
thought  in  his  sermons — of  thought  inspired  by  an  evangelic 
spirit.  He  often  exhibited  an  impassioned  eloquence  which 
bore  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  hearers  along  with  it 
"  While,"  says  Prof.  Park,  u  he  would  be  called  a  memoriter 
preacher,  yet  he  borrowed  so  much  aid  from  the  extemporane- 
ous method,  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  classify  him.  He 
would  dictate  to  his  amenuensis  a  sermon  on  one  Sabbath  mor- 
ning between  five  and  seven  o'clock ;  review  the  sermon  at  the 
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same  hours  on  the  next  Sabbath  morning  and  deliver  it  at  nine 
o'clock  on  that  very  morning.  His  tenacious  memory  grasped 
and  held  a  large  part  of  what  he  had  written,  but  his  senten- 
ces as  they  were  uttered  received  a  new  wealth  of  beauty  from 
his  rich  imagination."* 

Although  a  man  of  varied  learning,  Tholuck's  sermons,  like 
other  German  sermons,  are  simple  without  show  of  erudition, 
and  though  not  without  interesting  thought,  are  mainly  ad- 
dressed to  the  heart  rather  than  the  head.  As  most  of  his  ser- 
mons were  preached  to  University  students,  they  are  stamped 
with  that  free,  fresh  style  adapted  to  impress  young  men. 
There  is  nothing  dryly  scholastic  in  their  method  or  substance. 
They  are  living  forms  of  thought.  They  are  shot  through  with 
feeling  as  if  caught  from  the  light  of  that  Cross  which  he  loved 
to  hold  up  before  the  eyes  of  men,  and  especially  of  those  who 
were  accounted  wise. 

He  also  exhibited  a  sagaciousness,  a  hard,  shrewd  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  which  is  wonderful  in  a  man  devoted  so  ex- 
clusively to  scholarly  pursuits.  The  main  traits  of  his  preach- 
ing, we  should  say,  were  individuality,  boldness  mixed  with 
kindness,  dramatic  power  of  the  imagination,  a  pointed  and 
homely  style  of  thought,  and  a  truly  evangelic  feeling  that 
interfused  all,  and  entered  into  the  core  and  inmost  meaning  of 
the  gospel.  There  are  now  and  then  sentences  in  his  sermons 
which  take  us  into  the  heart  of  spiritual  truth,  and  we  find  our- 
selves making  a  stand  upon  them,  revolving  them  and  incorpo- 
rating them  into  our  own  thinking,  and  almost  unconsciously 
adopting  them  as  principles  to  regulate  our  modes  of  belief. 
Were  it  not  indeed  well  for  us  to  infuse  something  of  the  spirit- 
ual life,  and  of  the  heart-glow  of  Schleiermacher,  Tholuck,  and 
the  best  German  preachers  from  Tauler  and  Luther  down  to 
Palmer  of  Tubingen,  Dorner  of  Berlin,  Kahnis  and  Luthardt 
of  Leipsic,  and  a  hundred  others,  where,  at  the  same  time,  there 
is  no  want  of  vigorous  thinking — into  our  more  cold,  formal, 
and  rationalistic  methods  of  preachiug  ?  Yet  we  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  we  should  not  wholly  adopt  the  German  style  of  ser- 
monizing, and  lose  sight  of  the  best  distinctive  traits  of  the 
New  England  pulpit — its  nobly  thoughtful  method  and  its 
profound  grasp  of  principles. 

*  Bib.  Sac.,  vol.  xxix.,  p.  377. 
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Article  VIL— ORIGIN  AND  AUTHORITY  OP  CONGRE- 
GATIONAL PLATFORMS. 

We  propose  to  show  the  origin  and  authority  of  Congrega- 
tional Platforms  of  Church  Government,  in  order  to  answer 
the  question : — What  force  has  the  Boston  Platform  in  our 
churches  and  in  the  civil  courts?  Does  it  stand,  in  its  details, 
solely  on  the  endorsement  of  the  few  honored  men  whose 
names  are  affixed  to  its  Preface?  or  has  it  the  force  and 
authority  of  the  National  Council  of  our  churches?  The  point 
is  an  important  one  in  both  its  ecclesiastical  and  legal  aspects. 

I.  The  Cambridge  Platform. 

1.  Origin. — It  was  early  felt  that  "the  churches  of  New 
England  should  have  a  system  of  their  discipline,  extracted 
from  the  word  of  God  and  exhibited  unto  them  with  a  more 
effectual,  acknowledged,  and  established  recommendation" 
than  the  works  of  private  authors,  such  as  Cotton's  Keys,  and 
Rutherford's  Survey*  To  reach  this  end  "a  bill  was  preferred 
unto  the  General  Court  [of  Massachusetts],  in  the  year  1646, 
for  the  calling  of  a  synod  whereby  a  *  Platform  of  Church 
Discipline,'  according  to  the  direction  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
in  his  blessed  word,  might  most  advantageously  be  composed 
and  published.  The  magistrates  in  the  General  Court  passed 
the  bill,  but  the  deputies  had  their  little  scruples  how  far  the 
civil  authority  might  iuterpose  in  matters  of  such  religious  and 
ecclesiastical  cognizance ;  and  whether  scaffolds  might  not  now 
be  raised,  by  the  means  whereof  the  civil  authority  should 
pretend  hereafter  to  impose  an  uniformity,  in  such  instances, 
which  had  better  be  left  at  liberty  and  variety"  These  "  little 
scruples  "  had  the  effect  of  changing  u  the  order  for  the  calling 
of  the  intended  assembly  "  to  "  the  form  of  a  motion,  and  not 
of  a  command,  unt9  the  churches."! 

A  Synod,  thus  convened  by  a  motion  of  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts,  met  at  Cambridge,  in  1646;  "sat  but  four- 

*  Mather's  Magnolia,  ii.  209.  f  MagnaUa,  ii.  209. 
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teen  days,  and  then  adjourned  unto  the  eighth  of  June,  in  the 
year  ensuing;"  reassembled  in  1647,  but  adjourned  again  in 
consequence  of  an  epidemic ;  re-convened  in  1648 ;  and,  in 
October,  presented  its  completed  work  to  the  General  Court 

"The  General  Court  most  thankfully  accepted  and  approved 
of  it"* 

2.  Authority. — When  the  Cambridge  Platform  was  framed, 
approved,  and  adopted,  the  custom  prevailed  in  New  England, 
as  in  the  rest  of  Christendom,  of  admitting  to  civil  privileges 
only  church  members.  All  voters  and  officers  in  the  State 
belonged  to  the  established  church.  Hence,  the  Synod  was 
the  churches  acting  in  their  ecclesiastical  capacity  exclusively  ; 
and  the  General  Court  was  the  churches  acting  in  both  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  matters.  The  command  of  the  latter  had  the 
same  force  in  ecclesiastical  as  in  civil  affairs.  Yet,  because  of 
scruples,  the  General  Court  forbore  "to  make  use  of  that 
power  "  in  calling  the  Synod,  which  it  lawfully  claimed  over 
the  churches. 

The  General  Court  observed  the  same  caution  in  approving 
the  platform  framed  by  the  Synod.  "  Several  persons  from 
several  churches  gave  unto  the  Court  some  objections  against 
sundry  passages  and  paragraphs  of  this  Platform.  The  secre- 
tary did,  by  order,  lay  these  written  objections  before  the  chief 
and  most  of  the  ministers  in  the  colony,  who  appointed  Mr. 
Richard  Mather  to  draw  up  an  answer  to  them ;  the  answer  by 
him  composed,  and  by  the  rest  approved,  was  given  in  ;  and 
the  result  of  all  was,  that  the  ecclesiastical  model  thus  fortified 
obtained  a  more  abundant  recommendation  unto  and  among 
this  people  of  God."f  • 

Yet,  in  1649,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  after  the 
consideration  of  the  first  set  of  objections,  commended  the 
Platform  to  the  churches  for  "their  judicious  and  pious  con- 
sideration," desiring  them  to  return  answers  to  the  Court 
"how  far  it  is  suitable  to  their  judgments  and  approbation."^: 
Objections  having  been  returned  to  the  General  Court,  it 
referred  them,  in  1651,  to  Rev.  John  Cotton  for  answer.  And, 
in  October  of  the  same  year,  the  General  Court  gave  "their 

♦  JfiyMlfa,.2ll.        f  lb.,  ii.  237.        %  Mass.  Records,  iil  177,  178. 
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testimony  to  the  said  Book  of  Discipline,  that  for  the  substance 
thereof  it  is  that  we  have  practiced  and  do  believe."* 

Thus  the  General  Court,  though  exercising  the  dual  func- 
tions of  the  Israelitish  Theocracy,  considered  objections  an- 
swered by  Eev.  Richard  Mather  before  their  approval  of  the 
Platform.  Then  the  Court  commended  the  Platform  to  the 
churches  for  examination,  approval,  .or  objection ;  sent  the 
returned  objections  to  Rev.  John  Cotton  for  answer;  after 
which  it  gave  the  Platform  u  their  testimony  "  "  for  the  sub- 
stance thereof."  This  is  the  highest  authority  the  Cambridge 
Platform  received  at  the  time  of  its  adoption.  Since  then  our 
churches  have  reaffirmed  said  Platform  only  "  substantially," 
or  u  for  substance  of  doctrine." 

Yet  as  "  testimony  "  respecting  the  principles  and  usages  of 
our  polity,  the  Platform  held  the  first  place  of  authority  both  in 
our  churches  and  in  our  civil  courts.  But,  in  the  sense  of 
binding  the  churches  to  the  exact  theories  and  practices  set 
forth  therein,  the  Platform  never  had  any  authority  whatever. 
Its  authority  was  that  of  testimony,  not  of  command ;  for  the 
substance  thereof,  not  for  every  form  of  expression ;  in  virtue 
of  its  conformity  to  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament,  not 
in  virtue  of  its  adoption  by  the  Synod  and  commendation  by 
the  General  Court 

II.  The  Boston  Platform. 

1.  Origin. — After  a  lapse  of  two  hundred  and  seventeen 
years,  another  General  Council  of  our  churches  met  at  Boston, 
in  1865.  The  defects  of  the  Cambridge  Platform  were  not  the 
cause  of  its  convening,  but,  instead,  the  problems  arising  from 
the  civil  war  and  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  A  commit- 
tee, howeyer,  which  had  been  previously  appointed  to  report 
on  "  the  expediency  of  issuing  a  statement  of  Congregational 
Polity,"  presented  a  report  and  two  draughts  of  Platforms, — 
a  longer  one  prepared  and  read  by  Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.D., 
and  an  "  epitome,"  prepared  and  read  by  Rev.  A.  H  Quint, 
D.D.  The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  draughts  referred  to 
a  large  committee.     This  committee,  after  long  deliberation, 

*  Mass.  Records,  iii.  235,  236,  240. 
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made  their  report,  recommending  "the  following  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Council :" 

u  Resolved,  That  this  Council,  having  received  and  duly  examined  the  two  state- 
ments of  church  polity  presented  to  them,  hereby  express  their  approval  of  the 
general  principles  and  scope  of  the  same. 

"  Resolved,  That  these  documents  be  referred  to  the  committee  reporting  them, 

.  .  .  which  committee  shall  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  twenty-four  mem- 
ben  ....  who  shall  receive  and  publish  the  same  under  the  following  instruc- 
tions: 

"  1.  All  members  and  ministers  of  Congregational  churches  ....  shall  be  invited 
by  the  committee  ....  to  indicate  such  additions,  emendations,  and  omissions 
as  they  may  judge  proper. 

"  2.  The  committee  shall  take  into  special  and  careful  consideration  the  points 
to  which  attention  is  now  called  in  this  report,  and  in  general  shall  be  empowered 
to  make  such  changes  and  additions  to  the  documents  in  their  charge  as  they  may 
deem  advisable,  and  as  may  not  be  inconsistent  with  he  general  principles  now 
approved." 

There  were  three  more  instructions :  the  third  respecting  the 
method  of  indicating  differences  in  usage ;  the  fourth,  the  set- 
ting forth  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  documents  in  a 
preface;  and  the  fifth,  relating  to  an  appendix  of  added 
documents.* 

The  motion  to  adopt  this  report,  after  an  amendment  defining 
three  things  "  as*  distinctive  of  the  Congregational  Polity  "  had 
been  unanimously  adopted,  was  carried, f  thus  making  the 
resolutions  and  recommendations  the  order  of  the  Council. 

2.  Authority. — In  adopting  the  report  of  the  committee  to 
which  the  Platforms  were  first  referred,  the  Council  declared  : 
"  We. have  a  right  to  issue  as  complete  and  comprehensive  a 
statement  as  we  are  able  to  secure,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
churches  whose  representatives  we  are,  so  long  as,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Eichard  Mather,  we  claim  no  more  authority  for  such 
statement  'than  there  is  force  in  the  reason  of  it' "J  The 
right  being  undisputed,  how  did  the  Council  exercise  it?  We 
have  seen  that,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  committee,  the 
Council  expressed  "their  approval  of  the  general  principles 
and  scope"  of  the  draughts  presented  and  read ;  that  they  then 
referred  the  draughts  to  a  new  and  large  committee,  *'  who 
shall  revise  and  publish  the  same  under  instructions."  The 
adoption  of  this  made  the  revision  and  publication  mandatory 

*  Minutes,  427-430.  \  lb.,  463,  464.  \  Minutes,  427. 
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on  the  committee,  not  permissive.  Besides,  the  committee 
were  "  empowered  to  make  such  changes  and  additions  to  the 
documents  in  their  charge  as  they  may  deem  advisable,  and  as 
may  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  general  principles  now  ap- 
proved." 

A  committee  thus  commanded  and  empowered  by  the  Coun- 
cil to  do  a  specified  thing  in  a  specified  way,  has,  according  to 
parliamentary  rules,  all  the  authority  of  the  Council  vested  in 
them  in  the  doing  of  that  thing  in  the  appointed  way;  and 
they  could  give  to  their  work  thus  done  whatever  authority 
the  Council  itself  possessed  in  such  matters.     Whatever  that 
committee  did  within  the  limits  of  its  instructions  and  com- 
mand, the  Council  itself  did.     This  no  one  would  question, 
but  for  the  following  statement  made   in   the  report  which 
contained  said  command  and  instructions,  namely:  "  It  would 
prevent  much. misconception  and  misrepresentation,  if  such  a 
document,  [namely,  the  Platform]  after  receiving  the  general 
approval  of  this  Council,  should  go  forth  to  the  world  with  the 
JuU  endorsement  only  of  the  gentlemen  whose  names  shall  be 
appended  thereto.1'*     This  mode  of  giving  the  document  to 
the  churches  was  presented  as  u  the  conclusion  "  reached  by  the 
committee,  and  the  Council  made  it  their  own  conclusion  by 
adopting  the  report;  but  in  the  resolutions  and  instructions 
that  followed,  determining  how  the  Platform  should  be  issued, 
the  method  above  indicated  was  ignored,  perhaps  unintention- 
ally, but  still  ignored.     They,  in  fact,  did   not  do  what  the 
conclusion  marked  out;  but,  instead,  the  Council  ordered  the 
committee  to  issue  the  document,  and  "empowered"  it  "to 
make  additions  and  changes ;"  not   in  their  own  name,  but 
necessarily  in  the  name  of  the  Council  which  endowed  them 
with  the  requisite  authority  to  do  so. 

Yet,  granting  that  the  Council  intended  only  to  approve  of 
the  Platform,  in  a  general  sense,  and  to  have  it  issued  with  the 
full  endorsement  only  of  the  committee  of  revision,  the  Plat- 
form still  stands  on  an  equality  of  authority  with  the  Cambridge 
Platform.  For  the  former,  like  the  latter,  was  commended 
unto  the  churches,  "  that  for  the  substance  thereof  it  is  that 
we  have  practiced  and  do  believe."     It  stands  as  the  u  testi- 

*  Minutes,  428. 
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mony "  of  that  Council  respecting   matters  of  polity  as   to 
principles  and  scope,  and  substantially  as  to  details." 

11  It  is  little  more  than  a  truism  to  say  that  the  National 
Council  at  Boston  had  no  legislative  power  to  ordain  a  new 
constitution  for  the  churches,  or  to  promulgate  any  new 
rules;  and  no  judicial  power  to  establish  precedents  which 
inferior  courts  must  follow.  All  that  any  such  Council  can  do 
is  to  inquire,  to  deliberate,  and  to  testify What- 
ever authority  the  Cambridge  Platform  has  as  testifying  what 
was  the  way  of  the  New  England  churches  in  1648,  just  that 
authority  a  similar  statement  proceeding  from  the  National 
Council  of  1865  may  have  as  testifying  what  American  Congre- 
gationalism is  in  these  latter  years  of  the  nineteenth  century." 
These  words  from  the  Preface  of  the  Boston  Platform  were 
used  by  the  provisional  committee  reporting  the  draughts  to 
the  Council,  and  by  the  adoption  of  that  report  they  became 
the  words  of  the  Council  itself.*  Whatever  view  we  take  of 
the  intent  of  the  Council,  the  form  of  its  action  gives  the  same 
authority  to  the  Boston  Platform  as  the  Cambridge  possessed. 
We  see  no  reason  why  the  former  should  not  have  the  same 
legal  force  as  the  latter  once  had.  And  since  the  committee 
were  ordered  to  revise  and  issue  it,  the  form  in  which  they 
issued  it  to  the  churches  is  the  authorized  form.  The  Council, 
through  its  committee  empowered  to  inquire,  change,  and 
publish  the  Platform,  after  seven  years,  presented  it,  in  1872, 
as  our  polity  "  for  the  substance  thereof." 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  Boston  Platform  has  the 
same  validity  as  a  testimony  respecting  our  principles  and 
usages  at  the  time  of  its  adoption  and  publication,  as  the  Cam- 
bridge Platform  had,  in  1648,  respecting  the  principles  and 
usages  then  held  and  practiced  in  our  churches ;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  whatever  legal  value  in  courts  of  law  the  Cam- 
bridge Platform  ever  possessed,  that  value  the  Boston  Platform 
bow  possesses.  Both  in  our  churches  and  in  the  civil  courts 
the  Boston  Platform  has  superceded  the  Cambridge  Platform 
as  the  authorized  standard  of  our  polity,  so  far  as  we  can  have 
such  a  standard. 

*  Minutes,  104,  133. 
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Article  VIIL— THE  ANALOGY  OF  SLAVERY  AND  IN- 
TEMPERANCE BEFORE  THE  LAW. 

It  is  sometimes  d&id  :  "  Slavery  was  destroyed  by  law ;  why 
cannot  intemperance  be  treated  in  the  same  radical  way?" 
A  constitutional  amendment  brought  the  former  to  a  final  end; 
let  us  take  courage  from  our  victory  to  make  another  amend- 
ment to  destroy  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  drink.  Then  make 
one  more  amendment  to  destroy  polygamy,  and  we  shall  have 
disposed  of  the  triple  " relics  of  barbarism."  Then  shall  the 
blessings  of  freedom,  total  abstinence,  and  monogamy  go  hand- 
in-hand  through  the  south,  the  north,  and  the  distant  west 
Thus  argue  many  good  people,  and  they  are  coming  up  to  some 
of  our  western  legislatures  with  petitions  numerously  signed 
asking  that  even  all  manufacture  of  intoxicating  drink  be  for- 
bidden, and  that  not  merely  by  a  law  but  by  constitutional 
enactment  When  told  that  the  matter  is  too  great  to  be  thus 
managed,  they  fall  back  on  the  analogy  of  slavery.  Slavery 
was  great  and  ruled  the  nation ;  now  it  is  dead  beyond  resur- 
rection, for  a  constitutional  amendment  has  been  laid  like  a 
great  rock  over  the  door  of  its  tomb ;  let  us  treat  intemperance 
in  the  same  thorough  way.  So,  like  Macbeth  after  the  saluta- 
tion of  the  witches,  we  stand  possessed  of  the  first  part  of  the 
prophecy  and  wonder  how  we  are  to  come  by  the  rest  We 
find  thus  suggested  to  us  the  inquiry,  what  parallel  is  there  in 
the  position  of  slavery  and  intemperance  before  the  law  ? 

There  is  this  first  to  be  said  that  both  slavery  and  intemper- 
ance are  things  that  come  within  the  view  of  the  law.  Belief 
is  free  and  a  man  may  believe  what  he  pleases  on  any  subject, 
but  these  matters  belong  not  only  to  belief  but  to  relations  and 
conduct,  and  so  must  come  within  the  province  of  legislation. 
Personal  habits  and  conduct  are  largely  free  but  often  trans- 
gress the  boundaries  of  right  and  of  statute.  Slavery  is  a 
method  of  social  relationship  and  can  be  dealt  with  as  accu- 
rately as  polygamy  or  partnership  in  business ;  intemperance 
involves  manufacturing,  imports  and  exports,  sales  and  pur- 
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chases,  and  serves  to  produce  a  man,  woman  or  child  with  in- 
flamed passions  from  which  the  curb  of  the  judgment  has  been 
partly  or  wholly  thrown  off,  so  that  he  will  far  more  easily  than 
before  become  a  pauper,  an  idiot,  or  a  criminal  and  drag  others 
after  him  to  the  same  or  a  like  unhappy  fate. 

This  suggests  a  further  fact :  both  slavery  and  intemperance 
are  recognized  as  mischievous  so  as  to  be  the  objects  of  repres- 
sive legislation.  Long  before  the  United  States  did  anything 
to  uproot  slavery  within  its  own  boundaries,  it  prohibited  the 
importation  of  slaves  and  joined  in  efforts  to  destroy  the  slave- 
trade  upon  the  high  seas.  Our  national  virtue  never  rose  to  the 
height  of  doing  more  until  it  became  a  military  necessity,  but 
amid  all  the  refusal  there  was  a  half-way  confession  that  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  we  could.  At  last  the  necessity 
came,  the  blow  was  struck  in  the  Emancipation-Proclamation, 
it  was  clinched  by  constitutional  amendment,  and  slavery  as  a 
legalized  method  of  holding  men  as  chattels  came  to  an  end.. 
Intemperance  stands  before  public-sentiment  and  the  law-maker 
in  a  light  essentially  the  same.  The  facts  of  its  mischievous- 
ness  are  well  known  and  freely  confessed.  The  national  gov- 
ernment lays  heavy  taxes  upon  the  drinking-habit  as  one  that 
needs  repression, — but,  unhappily,  also  as  one  that  is  sure  to 
go  on,  however  heavily  it  may  be  taxed.  The  several  state 
governments  aim  at  it  legislation  which  is  more  or  less  repres- 
sive up  to  the  point  of  forbidding  all  use  except  that  for  medi- 
cinal and  mechanical  purposes.  License- fees  are  demanded  by 
the  State  not  only  for  revenue  but  that  the  State  may  have  some 
return  for  the  mischief  of  the  traffic  and  some  means  of  repair- 
ing at  least  a  part  of  the  damage.  Again  and  again  have  ques-  • 
tions  connected  with  the  legal  prohibition  or  repression  of 
drinking  been  taken  before  the  courts,  but  they  have  always 
been  decided  in  favor  of  the  authority  of  the  State  to  tax,  reg- 
ulate, hedge  up  or  prohibit  at  its  pleasure.  If  a  constitutional 
amendment  can  be  framed  that  will  kill  intemperance  as  thor-  . 
oughly  as  slavery  is  killed  by  that  means,  the  State  or  nation 
is  perfectly  at  liberty  to  take  that  step  and  the  judgment  of 
the  observant  throughout  the  world  would  be  like  that  which 
answered  Lincoln's  emancipation-proclamation,  and  given  with 
a  great  shout  of  "  well  done."   * 
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Yet  here  we  find  a  great  multitude  of  people  hanging  back. 
They  have  the  right  on  their  side,  a  great  need  that  something 
be  done,  and  a  plausible  analogy  to  encourage  them  to  push 
on  ;  yet  they  have  no  heart  to  press  for  that  constitutional  pro- 
hibition that  shall  cut  up  the  Upas-tree  root  and  branch.  Why 
is  this  so?  It  is  because  there  are  differences  as  well  as  resem- 
blances between  slavery  and  intemperance  before  the  law,  and 
those  differences  are  of  the  kind  that  help  slavery  to  stay 
killed  but  would  help  intemperance  to  come  back  to  life.  For 
there  are  differences  in  being  killed.  A  man  once  told  the 
writer  about  a  pair  of  horses  that  were  struck  by  the  locomo- 
tive :  "  One  of  them  was  killed  dead  and  the  other  was  killed 
so  that  they  had  to  kill  him."  Slavery  was  killed  dead  and 
twice  dead  at  the  close  of  the  war:  these  reluctant  people  evi- 
dently fear  that  the  new  amendment  would  kill  intemperance 
only  so  far  that  we  should  have  to  go  on  killing  it  again  and 
.again. 

The  radical  difference  between  slavery  and  intemperance  is 
that  the  victim  of  the  former  is  involuntary,  forced,  while  the 
most  conspicuous  victim  of  the  latter  keeps  up  at  least  the 
semblance  and  goes  through  the  motions  of  being  voluntary  in 
his  subjection  and  loss.  These  facts  are  too  plain  to  need 
proving.  The  negro  was  brought  from  Africa  or  bred  upon 
the  plantation,  and  he  never  heard  inquiry  as  to  his  likes  or 
dislikes.  He  was  sold  and  bought,  worked  and  whipped,  sent 
hither  and  thither,  with  no  voice  in  the  matter  at  all.  From 
the  border  States  he  sometimes  slipped  away  to  a  land  of  free- 
dom, but  this  was  not  the  rule.  How  long  moral  or  economic 
'  considerations  would  have  been  in  working  out  his  freedom,  is 
of  course  uncertain,  but  it  might  easily  have  been  a  hundred 
years  more.  When  at  last  "  strictly  as  a  military  necessity" 
he  was  given  his  freedom,  he  was  armed  also  with  the  ballot ; 
between  the  two  he  must  mainly  shift  for  himself. 

How  he  has  done  it  thus  far,  we  all  know.  Densely  igno- 
rant, he  gave  his  political  action  into  the  charge  of  rogues  who 
bore  the  right  party-name  and  who  made  large  promises  if  the 
solid  negro-vote  would  only  give  them  power.  The  rogues, 
white  and  black,  furnished  the  South  with  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment that  might  have  been  expected :  State-debts  were  enor- 
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mously  increased  without  gain  to  the  State,  the  courts  became 
a  farce,  county-records  became  hopelessly  confused,  and  the 
experiment  of  unintelligent  negro-suffrage  broke  down  before 
the  onset  of  an  intelligent  white  minority,  who,  with  much 
excuse  for  their  conduct  and  much  that  was  atrocious  in  their 
methods,  thrust  the  negro  out  of  his  political  ascendancy  and 
took  the  reins  of  government  into  their  own  hands.  Then 
there  were  not  wanting  those  who  would  gladly  put  the  negro 
back  into  the  nearest  possible  approach  to  his  condition  before 
the  war.  There  arose  a  system  of  contracts  that  in  some  dark 
way  left  the  proceeds  of  the  year  in  the  hands  of  the  planter. 
There  was  the  omnivorous  and  remorseless  store- keeper  with 
his  exorbitant  prices  and  his  still  more  exorbitant  interest,  so 
that  the  negro  was  almost  always  in  debt  Finally  the  freed- 
man  fell  back  on  one  part  of  his  freedom  that  was  still  left. 
He  could  take  to  his  heels,  as  he  could  not  in  the  days  be- 
fore the  war.  Such  migrations  have  been  going  on  ever  since 
the  war,  the  movement  being  chiefly  from  one  southern  State 
to  another,  especially  to  Texas.  Later  the  tide  turned  north- 
ward, and  Kansas  is  now  the  Land  of  Beulah  to  the  sable  pil- 
grim thus  pulling  himself  loose  from  the  Slough  of  Despond 
and  breaking  out  from  the  dungeons  of  Giant  Despair. 

He  has  not  found  the  plains  of  Kansas  equal  to  the  Delect- 
able Hills  of  the  Puritan  dreamer,  nor  does  he  think  Indiana 
the  Canaan  of  his  hopes.  But  his  pilgrimage  has  not  been 
wholly  lost,  for  it  is  likely  to  happen  that  the  people  of  the 
South,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  keeping  him  at  home,  will  from 
time  to  time  do  something  to  All  up  the  slough  with  gravel 
and  adorn  the  dungeons  with  carpets  and  pianos, — not  the 
carpets  and  pianos  that  the  negro  legislator  carried  home  from 
the  scene  of  his  legislation,  but  such  as  he  now  can  earn.  In 
other  words,  the  negro  has  no  mind  to  be  again,  legally  or  vir- 
tually, a  slave.  In  his  blind  way  but  with  increasing  intelli- 
gence he  will  try  all  shifts  to  make  his  freedom  secure  him  the 
objects  of  his  especial  desires.  He  cannot  do  much  with  his 
vote  as  yet  and  he  knows  it  by  bitter  experience,  but  by  and 
by  the  whites  will  divide  into  parties,  each  side  will  court  his 
vote  and  then  his  time  will  have  coma  He  has  tried  the  lib- 
erty of  locomotion  and  has  scared  his  white  neighbors  into  a 

vol.  hl  27 
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more  respectful  tone ;  indeed,  a  convention  of  planters  at  Vicks- 
burg  last  year  was  found  ready  to  promise  him  almost  anything 
if  he  would  not  go  away. 

Back  of  all  this  lies  an  exceeding  sensitiveness  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  the  question  of  personal  rights.  If  they  really 
think  that  the  results  of  the  war  in  the  liberation  of  the  slaves 
are  in  peril,  they  will  throw  out  of  the  way  any  politician  or 
any  party  that  shall  seem  to  them  implicated  in  the  sin.  The 
history  of  the  late  extra  session  of  Congress,  and  its  effect  up- 
on the  prospects  of  the  two  great  parties  and  their  various 
leaders,  furnish  striking  illustrations  of  this  truth.  The  Amer- 
ican people  will  not  let  the  work  of  the  war  be  undone. 

So  then  we  say  that  slavery  is  killed  in  the  superlative  de- 
gree. It  is  "  killed  dead."  There  is  still  a  good  deal  of  strong 
pounding  in  its  tail,  as  there  is  still  much  wriggling  in  the 
snake  whose  head  is  cut  off,  but  we  know  that  the  head  is  off 
from  slavery,  however  much  our  party-leaders  may  shout  the 
rallying-cry  and  point  with  quivering  finger  at  its  powerful 
contortions  in  the  dust  It  may  die  as  hard  as  the  dragon  in 
the  Faery  Queen,  but  die  it  will.  In  spite  of  all  our  errors  of 
statesmanship  it  has  lost  strength  faster  than  we  had  any  right 
to  Jiope. 

And  once  more  why  ?  Because  it  has  no  hold  upon  the  toills 
of  those  whom  it  once  oppressed.  They  have  intense  repugnance 
to  their  old  condition ;  they  are  armed  with  the  ballot  and  can 
soon  learn  to  use  it  wisely  ;  they  have  access  to  schools;  they 
are  apt  pupils  in  all  things ;  their  labor  is  too  valuable  to  be 
driven  away  by  the  semblance  of  reenslavement ;  they  are  ac- 
quiring property  and  can  use  it  to  defend  themselves.  The 
African  went  on  multiplying  in  slavery,  while  every  other  race 
on  which  the  experiment  was  tried  died  like  the  Indian  or 
broke  through  to  freedom  like  the  Hebrew,  or  absorbed  its  con- 
querors like  the  Anglo-Saxon.  But  now  the  negro  has  no 
mind  to  go  back  under  the  yoke.  His  old  meekness  and  con- 
tentment have  given  place  to  a  hunger  for  liberty  which  will 
never  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  liberty  itself  He 
has  shown  enough  manliness  to  break  down  much  of  the  old 
social  restriction  that  once  held  him  back.  His  money  will 
win  him  servants  if  not  friends. 
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But  how  is  it  with  the  other  kind  of  slave  ?  We  find  him 
of  a  wholly  different  mind.  His  bondage  is  an  enslavement 
in  the  very  sources  out  of  which  motives  are  presented  to  the 
will.  He  is  often  willing  to  confess,  with  shame  or  without 
shame,  that  his  slavery  has  become  to  hira,  as  the  prison-walls 
to  Bonnivard,  dearer  than  the  sunlight  of  the  outer  world.  He 
does  not  wholly  want  to  be  free.  Confessing  his  degradation, 
his  loss,  his  blighted  future,  wishing  that  some  surgical  opera- 
tion could  be  performed  upon  him  by  which  his  appetite  could 
be  removed  without  his  knowledge  or  help,  he  yet  resists  the 
breaking  of  his  bondage ;  if  once  freed,  he  often  rushes  back 
to  put  on  again  his  chains.  A  symbol  of  his  treatment  of 
those  who  would  free  him  may  be  found  in  a  bit  of  history 
from  the  battle  of  Big  Bethel  near  the  beginning  of  the  war  of 
the  Rebellion :  when  Theodore  Winthrop,  burning  with  desire 
to  free  and  help  the  slave,  led  a  charge  upon  the  enemy's 
works,  it  was  a  slave  that  seized  a  musket,  leaped  upon  the 
rampart  and  shot  Winthrop  through  the  heart 

Just  here  comes  in  the  peculiar  and  radical  difficulty  of  the 
temperance-war.  It  lies  in  the  moral  state  of  the  drinker. 
Hence  we  see  the  great  mischief  of  this  bondage  and  the  ex- 
ceeding sinfulness  of  this  sin, — in  that  it  reaches  so  deeply 
among  the  motives  that  stir  the  will,  subjugating  the  animal 
nature,  making  the  prisoner  hug  his  chains,  driving  him  to 
strike  wildly  at  the  oppressor  who  would  "  interfere  with  his 
liberty"  by  setting  him  free. 

It  is  exactly  this  that  makes  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  a 
prohibitory  or  even  a  repressive  law.  u  The  boys  "  take  de- 
light in  evading  or  defying  the  law.  They  form  "  clubs  "  and 
buy  a  stock  of  liquors.  They  steal  in  at  the  back-doors  of 
liquor-shops,  especially  on  Sunday,  escorted,  very  likely,  by 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  see  that  no  such  back-doors  are 
open.  The  excitement  of  a  "  crusade  "  and  the  sense  of  being 
attacked  get  them  together  to  discuss  the  state  of  affairs  and  to 
keep  up  their  courage  with  drink.  All  reformatory  agitations 
of  the  public  mind  tend  thus  to  be  the  "  savor  of  death  unto 
death,"  or  u  of  life  unto  life"  Those  who  are  not  yet  under 
the  dominion  of  appetite  enjoy  the  excitement  of  running  the 
risk  of  it,  as  a  child  likes  to  play  with  fire :  with  this  mood  the 
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motives  of  fear  are  not  likely  to  have  much  weight.  Those 
who  are  well  subjected  to  the  appetite  are  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  mind  of  those  negroes  who  met  the  advancing  columns 
of  the  Union  army,  piling  their  bureaus  and  their  feather-beds 
upon  mule- car ts  and  starting  out  in  faith  and  joy  toward  the 
polar  star. 

With  this  state  of  mind  in  tbe  immediate  victim  corresponds 
the  state  of  mind  in  the  mass  of  the  community.  That  sensi- 
tiveness to  questions  of  personal  rights,  of  which  we  have 
spoken  as  helping  to  make  the  death  of  slavery  sure,  here 
works  the  other  way.  The  balance  of  power  in  most  American 
towns  is  held  by  people  of  shallow  thinking,  who  say  that  "  if 
a  man  is  fool  enough  to  spoil  himself  with  drink,  he  has  a 
right  to."  They  do  not  think  any  further  than  this.  The  in- 
voluntary victims,  the  wife,  the  children,  the  neighbors,  the  in- 
surance companies  paying  for  fires  kindled  by  the  drunkard  in 
his  debauch,  the  inoffensive  persons  subjected  to  risks  of 
assault,  the  tax-payers  maintaining  jails  and  alms-houses  and 
asylums  of  all  kinds  to  receive  the  victims  as  they  fall, — these 
are  scantily  remembered  ;  their  wrongs  and  harms  are  nothing 
to  the  greater  wrong  of  preventing  the  most  miserable  drunk- 
ard from  getting  his  drink  if  he  chooses  to  ruin  himself  thereby. 
The  public  conscience  is  up  to  the  standard  of  exacting  a  heavy 
license- fee  from  the  seller,  but  even  that  moral  act  savors 
strongly  of  the  thrift  that  tries  to  keep  down  the  taxes.  A 
few  States  have  got  far  enough  to  give  a  person  injured  by  a 
drunken  man  a  claim  to  civil  damages  from  the  seller,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  of  them  will  keep  up  to  that  pitch  of 
virtue,  especially  if  the  dealers  endeavor  to  procure  a  repeal  of 
the  law. 

We  have  hinted  at  the  temptation  to  eke  out  the  public  reve- 
nues by  license-fees ;  the  average  man  will  far  more  cheerfully 
lose  ten  dollars  without  exactly  knowing  how,  than  pay  one 
dollar  in  cash  into  the  tax-collector's  hand.  This  influence  is 
very  powerful  where  the  license-fees  become  the  property  of  the 
town  or  city,  not  being  sent  up  to  the  county  or  the  State. 
There  are  no  revenues  to  be  got  by  licensing  a  little  slavehold- 
ing  here  and  there. 

We  have  also  to  reckon  with  the  fact   that  multitudes  of 
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people  crave  the  exhiliration  of  alcohol,  even  though  it  be  only 
temporary  and  followed  by  corresponding  depression  and  pain. 

'"  Kings  may  be  blest,  but  Tarn  was  glorious, 
O'er  a1  the  ills  o'  life  victorious." 

Thomas  Hardy,  in  "Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,"  has 
graphically  sketched  the  pleasure  of  a  company  of  rustics  in 
the  promised  opportunity  of  drinking  themselves  stupid  in  the 
barn  and  sleeping  themselves  sober  again  wherever  they  hap- 
pened to  fall  on  the  floor.  These  were  rustics,  but  the  willing- 
ness to  buy  a  little  animal  exhilaration  at  the  cost  of  the  higher 
self,  is  one  of  those  many  touches  of  human  nature  that  "  make 
the  whole  world  kin."  Men  will  scheme  with  cunning  or  fight 
with  ferocity  for  the  chance  to  get  drunk.  But  no  one  wants 
the  exhilaration  of  being  a  slave  for  a  little  while. 

Here,  also,  we  must  take  account  of  the  charm  of  convivi- 
ality which  has  appealed  to  many  noble  minds  from  Horace 
down,  and  wins  many  who  have  no  craving  for  intoxication 
itself.  A  Liverpool  paper  has  lately  commented  upon  the 
manifestations  of  sympathy  by  the  audiences  in  the  English 
theaters,  whenever  the  play  brings  out  any  strong  allusion  to 
the  pleasures  of  drinking  or  the  misery  that  the  habit  entails. 
They  were  profoundly  stirred  by  each.  He  who  does  not  real- 
ize how  steadily  contradictory  is  man  in  a  thousand  such 
things  has  not  gone  far  in  his  preparation  for  dealing  with  men. 
Conviviality  has  wonderful  charms  for  some  of  us,  though  it 
may  lead  to  ruin.  But  slavery  is  not  made  agreeable  by  the 
company  of  frienda 

We  name  further  the  great  multitude  of  people  who  are 
pecuniarily  interested  in  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drink.  They 
will  move  heaven  and  earth  to  keep  their  market  open,  striking 
blows  without  pity  or  buying  votes  without  shame,  flattering  or 
threatening  on  every  side.  They  work  together,  the  manu- 
facturers and  the  retailers,  by  massing  their  capital  to  bear 
down  resistance ;  they  work  severally  in  a  guerilla  warfare 
which  personal  interest  fills  with  energy,  persistence  and  cun- 
ning. The  motive  and  the  prospects  of  the  struggle  are  shown 
concisely  in  the  outburst  of  the  Connecticut  dealer  when 
brought  up  for  trial :  hl  Judge,  there's  no  use  of  your  trying  to 
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stop  liquor-selling.  Just  as  long  as  there  are  eight  cents  profit 
on  a  ten-cent  drink,  rum  will  be  sold  and  no  one  can  stop  it" 
Personal  appetite  and  personal  greed  together  make  a  thin 
edge  by  which  the  liquor-traffic  tends  to  work  back  wherever 
it  has  been  expelled.  It  has  an  edge  like  a  circular  saw,  pull- 
ing in  and  cutting  at  once.  There  is  no  thin  edge  of  the  wedge 
to  slavery ;  it  has  no  teeth  that  draw  and  cat  It  must  come 
back,  if  at  all,  by  an  ordinance  as  abrupt  as  that  by  which  it 
was  removed, — by  legislative  fiat  such  as  that  which  established 
the  system  of  national  banks ;  in  this  case,  however,  not  meet- 
ing a  felt  want  but  setting  up  a  social  system  wholly  incompati- 
ble with  that  into  which  the  South  has  been  steadily  settling 
down.  There  is  no  temptation  and  no  power  to  do  a  little 
illicit  slaveholding;  to  a  little  intemperance  human  nature 
turns  as  naturally  and  as  easily  as  the  sparks  fly  upward,  and 
the  fire  grows  greater  as  long  as  it  burns. 

The  terrorism  which  the  liquor-interest  holds  over  the  ordi- 
nary politician  is  well  known.  It  works,  all  the  way  up,  from 
the  constable  who  must  not  be  too  officious  in  applying  the 
law,  to  the  President  who  may  rake  together  with  pains  from 
every  quarter  topics  to  be  discussed  in  his  messages  but  must 
not  find  any  problems  for  Congress  to  solve  in  the  enormous 
mischiefs  of  the  traffic  in  drink.  The  mass  of  our  Congress- 
men know  that  they  must  not  take  an  interest  in  these  ques- 
tions if  they  wish  to  be  considered  "  available  "  candidates  for 
the  next  election. 

Through  all  runs  that  easy  American  independence  that 
cares  little  for  laws,  so  far  as  they  do  not  seem  reasonable, 
necessary  or  pleasing.  As  we  write,  there  fall  under  our  eyes 
two  examples  of  this :  In  a  little  city  a  young  man  becomes 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  trade  is  carried  on  by  a  few  people 
on  Sunday,  and  he  notifies  them  that  they  are  breaking  the 
law ;  thereupon  the  newspapers  inform  him  sternly  that  the 
Sunday-law  is  not  to  be  literally  enforced,  but  that  the  com- 
munity wants  the  law  to  stand  for  the  protection  of  those  who 
can  get  a  quiet  Sunday  only  by  appealing  to  the  courts.  la 
one  of  our  largest  cities  the  chief  of  police  announces  that  he 
shall  not  enforce  the  law  against  gambling  beyond  a  certain 
limit     Why  not?     In  Europe  the  law  rides  over  all  personal 
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preference.  You  cannot  even  take  your  own  risks  by  stepping 
upon  a  moving  train  or  writing  upon  the  face  of  your  postal 
card ;  but  here  the  great  mass  of  the  people  disregard  the  law 
if  they  like,  asking  only  whether  their  neglect  will  give  an 
opponent  the  opportunity  to  press  the  letter  of  the  law  against 
them  in  the  furtherance  of  his  personal  enda  The  publio 
sentiment  of  each  community  is  held  to  have  the  veto-power 
even  upon  enacted  laws.  It  is  the  ultimate  authority  in  most 
of  our  public  affairs. 

The  theorist,  the  doctrinaire,  thinking  in  his  study  and  little 
aware  of  the  practical  difficulties  besetting  reform  through  law, 
can  sketch  a  smooth  path  and  a  beautiful  progress  for  the  tem- 
perance work.  So  can  all  the  petitioners  for  constitutional 
amendments  dispatching  the  liquor-traffic  at  a  blow.  It  is  "  all 
so  plain."  The  politico-economical  bearings  of  the  matter  are 
so  evident  and  so  important,  the  personal  miseries  and  loss  of 
the  drinker  and  his  family  are  so  great,  that  every  one  must  see 
that  prohibition  by  law,  prohibition  doubly  and  irrevocably 
prohibiting  by  constitutional  enactment,  is  the  wisest  course 
and  must  succeed.  The  law  is  passed,  even  the  amendment  to 
the  constitution  is  worked  through  the  various  stages  till  it 
becomes  the  law  above  and  behind  all  other  law  {except  public 
sentiment)  and  intemperance  is  killed.  Yes,  but  is  it  "  killed 
dead"  ?  or  is  it  only  killed  so  that  we  shall  have  to  go  on  kill- 
ing it  all  the  same?  We  must  be  forgiven  if  from  large 
experience  and  observation  of  the  reputed  corpse  we  come 
back  with  something  of  that  discouraging  scepticism  that  was 
shown  by  Charles  Kingsley's  Scotchman  when  told  that  the 
Devil  was  dead.  "  Hoot !  toot  1"  said  Sandy  doubtfully, 
"aiblins  he's  on'y  shammm'."  He  who,  before  the  Millen- 
nium, sits  down  satisfied  that  intemperance  or  the  Devil  is  dead, 
has  a  painful  revelation  before  him.  He  will  wake  up  to  find 
that  for  either  of  the  two  the  killing  is  only  begun. 

That  was  a  splendid  thought  in  Wilberforce  when  he  wrote 
in  his  diary  this  deliberate  conviction  as  to  his  future  work: 
"God  Almighty  has  set  before  me  two  great  objects,  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave-trade  and  the  reformation  of  manners.11 
The  first  half  of  that  task  took  tangible  shape :  it  lay  in  agita- 
tion for  a  certain  parliamentary  measure.     Wilberforce  and  his 
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associates  fought  a  great  battle  and  won  a  great  victory.  The 
slave-trade  was  terribly  wounded,  much  of  it  was  at  once 
destroyed,  the  rest  has  been  dying  ever  since  and  now  is  almost 
gone.  But  how  is  it  with  "  the  reformation  of  manners"  ? 
That  goes  but  slowly  on,  and  there  is  still  most  of  the  work  to 
do.  Why  ?  Because  it  is  manners  that  are  to  be  reformed,  and 
not  a  trade  or  a  form  of  property  that  is  to  be  destroyed. 
Because  legislation  cannot  reach  to  the  source  of  all  evil  man- 
ners or  even  of  that  one  which  we  call  intemperance. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  present  subject  to  show  what  the  friends 
of  soberness  are  to  do.  Indeed,  the  inferences  on  that  point 
may  safely  be  left  to  be  drawn  by  each  reader  for  himseli 
Legislation  should  certainly  be  pressed  to  the  utmost  limit  that 
public  sentiment  will  bear,  and  what  law  we  have  should  be 
made  to  yield  the  utmost  possible  result  If  any  community 
desires  to  go  farther  than  the  rest  in  repression,  it  should  have 
the  opportunity  so  to  do.  Everywhere  education  should  do 
its  beneficent  work,  upon  body  and  mind  and  heart,  through 
pulpit  and  press  and  school  and  home,  till  the  evil  shall  be 
searched  out  and  cured  in  its  deepest  springa 

Nora — We  have  not  tried  to  learn  the  success  of  the  movement  for  constitu- 
tional prohibition  in  every  State,  but  have  noticed  in  the  newspapers  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Iowa  are  to  vote  on  such  an  amendment  this  year,  and  that  a  bill  to  submit 
such  an  amendment  to  a  popular  vote  was  passed  by  one  branch  of  the  Wisconsin 
legislature.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  matter  was  seriously  entertained  in  Wisconsin, 
for  parts  of  that  State  are  so  thoroughly  German  that  any  kind  of  prohibitory 
legislation  would  be  utterly  ignored. 


J 
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Amicus  IX— THE  TICKNOR  SPANISH  LIBRARY. 

Catalogue  of  the  Spanish  Library  bequeathed  by  George  Ticknor  to 
the  Boston  Public  Library  ...  by  J.  L.  Whitney.  Boston, 
1879.    Large  8vo.  pp.  xv.,  476,  double  columns. 

A  visit  to  the  Ticknor  Spanish  Collection  in  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  awakens  a  line  of  reminiscences  which  would  be 
flattering  to  the  literary  annals  of  any  country.  Early  in  this 
century  four  young  men  finished  their  university  education  and 
went  abroad  to  make  the  journey  of  Spain  with  more  than 
ordinary  care.  Filled  with  the  aroma  of  that  wonderful  land, 
whose  monuments  bristle  with  the  traditions  of  three  thousand 
years,  they  devoted  themselves  to  its  history,  its  poetry,  and 
its  spirit,  and  returned  home  to  develop  their  thoughts.  One 
familiarized  the  world  with  the  incompatible  legends  of 
Granada  and  her  now  peaceful  vega;  of  the  Alhambra  and  the 
Vermillion  Towers;  of  the  fate  of  Boabdil  and  the  passage 
over  the  "  Last  Sigh  of  the  Moor."  Another  told  the  story  of 
letters,  the  marvelous  genius  of  the  Spanish  pen,  and  illus- 
trated the  fierce  but  fruitless  struggle  of  the  intellect  against 
the  fatal  alliance  between  the  altar  and  the  throne.  He,  too, 
filled  the  world  with  his  one  life-thought,  and  accomplished 
that  wherein  he  had  no  predecessors,  and  has  since  had  no 
peer.*  The  third  wrote  the  most  brilliant  pages  of  Spain's 
civil  history,  from  the  time  of  her  political  autonomy  down  to 
the  brink  of  her  awful  decline.     The  fourth  caught  the  spirit 

*  Of  course  Spain  touched  in  her  pundondr,  looked  about  for  a  quick  avenger  of 
Mr.  Ticknor.  The  queen  offered  her  University  Professor  of  the  National  litera- 
ture a  handsome  annuity  to  overshadow  the  American's  book.  After  sixteen 
years  of  patient  toil,  Mr.  Amador  de  los  Rios,  a  true  hater  of  foreigners,  brought 
out  seven  large  volumes  of  the  "  Critical  History  "  which  only  reached,  however, 
the  close  of  the  Fifteenth  century.  Well  known  scholars  at-  Madrid  have  fre- 
quently assured  the  writer  that  Don  Jose*  paused  at  a  convenient  period  for  his 
reputation,  for  he  was  a  consummate  critic  in  the  origins  of  the  literature.  But 
Spanish  honor  was  at  least  vindicated  in  the  title,  and,  though  the  author  lived 
eleven  years  after  the  seventh  volume  had  seen  the  light,  he  never  cared  to  pur- 
sue the  vendetta  further. 
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of  the  courtly  poets  of  don  Juan  Segundo,  immortalizing 
Manrique  andfthe  lighter  lyrics  of  the  Gil  Vicente  school. 

What  a  record  for  our  country  in  only  fifty  years !  The 
Chronicle  of  Granada  and  the  Alhambra,  by  Irving ;  the  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  and  the  Second  Philip,  by  Prescott;  the 
History  of  the  Spanish  Literature,  by  Ticknor,  and  the  Coplas 
de  Manrique,  translated  by  Longfellow,  form  a  galaxy  of  which 
any  nation  might  be  justly  proud.  The  three  first  were 
promptly  turned  into  the  leading  languages  of  Europe,  and  in 
Spain  they  have  long  been  naturalized  glories.*  At  the  portals 
of  the  Alhambra  to-day,  the  Castilian  versions  of  Washington 
Irving  are.  served  to  the  traveler  with  the  local  guide-book  of 
the  Moor  Bensaken.  The  name  Eerveen  is  as  much  a  house- 
hold word  in  Granada,  as  the  gate  of  Elvira,  or  the  little 
square  of  the  Zacatin  on  the  Darro. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  augmented  of  late  by  another  illus- 
trious name,  that  of  Mr.  Motley,  the  location  of  a  great  Spanish 
library  in  this  country,  is  peculiarly  appropriate.  If  five  of 
our  distinguished  citizens  have  repaid  to  the  Spains  of  Colum- 
bus the  debt  of  the  discovery,  let  us  have  a  fitting  monument 
to  their  genius  and  an  incentive  to  further  exertions.  Why 
should  we  still  have  to  go  abroad  to  gather  materials  to  illus- 
trate any  department  of  Peninsular  history  or  letters  ?  Other 
countries  are  rapidly  filling  the  vacancies  in  their  collections, 
and  sparing  their  subjects  the  pains  of  long  voluntary  expatri- 
ation. The  British  Museum  has  shrewdly  employed  now 
for  many  years  Spain's  great  bibliographer,  don  Pascual  de 
Gayangos,  and  busied  him  with  enriching  its  shelves  with  the 
thousands  of  Iberian  waifs  that  are  occasionally  floated  from 
their  lurking-places  of  centuries.  They  have  also  had  men  of 
learning  at  the  "National,"  at  Simancas  and  the  Cohmbina, 
making  copies  of  the  most  important  documents  of  history. 
The  Bibliothique  Imperiale,  now  Nationale,  of  Paris,  has  of  late 
commissioned  one  of  the  ablest  classical  scholars  of  France  to 
examine  and  technically  describe  the  Greek  manuscripts  at  the 
Escorial,  Madrid,  and  Salamanca,  ancient  codices  of  Byzance, 

*  Between  1833,  when  the  Spanish  version  of  the  Tales  of  the  Alhambra  first 
appeared  at  Valencia,  and  1856,  the  date  of  the  fourth  and  last  volume  of  the 
translation  of  Mr.  Ticknor's  History. 
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presented  by  the  Turkish  Sultan  about  1546,  to  don  Diego  de 
Mendoza,  Ambassador  of  Charles  at  Venice,  and  by  him 
bequeathed  to  Philip  II.  Germany  is  doing  the  same  in  Ameri- 
cana and  the  historical  records  of  the  Middle  Age. 

The  insecurity  of  Spanish  libraries  is  another  argument  in 
favor  of  such  collections  in  better  administered  lands.     What- 
ever they  may  say  to  the  contrary,  we  know  that  their  rari- 
ties are  gradually  disappearing  from   the    Peninsula.      The 
Cohmbina,  at  Seville,  a  collection  made  by  Fernando  Colon 
(Columbus)  the  admiral's  son,  comprising  the  leading  publica- 
tions of  Spain  and  Italy  during  the  first  century  of  printing, 
has  long  been  pillaged  for  most  of  the  public  and  private  libra- 
ries of  Europe,  though  there  is  said  to  be  perfect  security  now. 
The  writer  has  on  several  occasions,  during  a  period  of  many 
years,  been  offered  venerable  incunabula,  some  bearing  on  their 
covers  the  arms  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  stamped  there  four 
hundred  years  ago.     But  they  find  a  ready,  though  always 
hazardous,  market  in  the  shops,  whence  they  generally  disap- 
pear from  the  country.     Occasionally,  it  is  true,  the  author- 
ities are  notified  of  such  foraging  by  some  righteous  lover  of 
old  traditions.     Our  venerable  friend,  the  late  librarian  of  the 
National   at  Madrid,*  nearly  lost  his   position   in  1875,   on 
account  of  a  large  abstraction  of  valuable  books  of  the  Fif- 
teenth century.     An  informer  of  the  above  sort  notified  the 
government  of  the  robbery,  committed  of  course  by  the  por- 
ters, and  after  a  few  days  of  police  work,  the  volumes  were 
all  seized   on  the  back  shelves  qf   a  well-known    bibliopole 
of  the  capital.     Many  other  examples  must  be  reserved  which 
have  passed  under  our  eye,  but  those  cited  will  suffice.    The 
late  severe  Amador  de  los  Bios,  of  whom  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  speak,  said  thirty-five  years  ago,  that  foreign 
gold  is  the  cause,  f     The  fact,  however,  remains,  and  unless 

*  The  poet  don  Juan  Eugenic  Hartzenbusch,  now,  if  alive,  seventy-four  years 
of  age.  He  was  subsequently  "  jubileed,"  as  they  say — put  on  the  retired  list — 
«mJ  Mr.  Rosell,  a  younger  gentleman,  replaced  him. 

t  In  his  TbUdo  Pintoresca,  Mad.,  1845,  p.  1 50.  His  words  are :  u  For  our  part,  we 
thank  the  intelligent  clergyman  who  guards  those  treasures  (in  the  Archiepisoopal 
library  of  Toledo)  with  so  much  jealous  care,  and  who,  though  poor,  has  uniformly 
held  oat  against  the  temptations  of  foreign  visitor  $  in  their  efforts  to  secure  copies 
of  those  coveted  editions." 
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the  missing  treasures  are  absorbed  by  well  guarded  public 
libraries  abroad,  there  are  few  guarantees  for  their  transmission 
to  posterity. 

Not  long  ago  several  rich  private  collections,  like  those  of 
Morante'and  Miro,  were  luckily  sold  at  Paris ;  but  a  few,  and 
among  them,  those  of  Salva,  Us<5z,  and  Gen.  La  Romana,  have 
been  retained  in  the  Peninsula.*  The  Duke  of  Osuna's  splen- 
did library,  numbering  more  than  100,000  Spanish  books  and 
MSS.  will  soon  be  scattered  to  the  winds,  after  four  centuries 
of  gathering.  The  present  duke  is  the  last  of  his  title,  having 
no  succession,  and  his  vast  estates  are  already  in  the  hands  of 
administrators  who  allow  him  a  handsome,  but  always  insuffi- 
cient, rente,  while  he  maintains  the  family  traditions  as*  Ambas- 
sador'of  Spain  at  St.  Petersburg. 

These  suggest  a  few  of  the  reasons  that  justify  the  expense 
attending  the  accumulation  of  Spanish  books  in  our  country. 
Many  others  mights  be  adduced,  if  space  were  at  our  disposal. 
When  we  remember  that  as  yet  several  departments  of  human 
investigation  are  without  an  historian,  the  documents  of  which 
exist  today,  but  may  noti  fifty  years  hence,  the  question  of 
possession  becomes  one  of  national  interest    Certain  episodes  of 
the  XVIth  century  in  Spain,  then  the  leading  power  in  Europe, 
are  yet  wrapped  up  in  contemporary  records  for  the  most  part 
unique.    The  dissenting  movement  there  is  still  to  be  written, 
though  Us<5z  in  his  Reformistas  Antiguos  Espafloles  and  Boehmer 
in  his  Bibliotheca,  have  contributed  important  auxiliaries.    We 
have  seen  and  examined  more  than  500  volumes  of  that  century, 
of  which  there  is  scarcely  a  hint  in  Simon,  Le  Long,  Reimmann, 
Vogt,  Gerdes,  Pellicer,  and  Castro,  of  the  old  bibliographers,  or 
in  Brunet,  Grsesse,  Haym,  Salva  y  Mall6n,  and  Gallardo,  of  the 
recent  ones.     Yet  these  little  volumes  (in  few  cases  folios)  are 
extant  in  one  or  two  copies  only,  the  sample  copies  of  Inquisi- 
torial mercy,  preserved  by  the  convents  among  the  libros  exco- 
mulgados.    With  these  or  their  transcripts  and  what  may  now  be 
copied  from  the  archives  of  the  ancient  Inquisition,  a  corpus 
Re/ormatorum  could  be  worthily  compiled  for  Spain. 

*  Salv&'s  collection  was  purchased  for  about  $35,000,  by  Senator  Heredia  of 
Madrid,  who  often  allowed  the  writer  to  take  rare  books  to  his  house.  TTsoV 
invaluable  treasures  in  Protestant  worthies  of  the  XVIth  century,  and  LaRonuma's 
gathered  during  the  Peninsular  war,  went  to  the  "  National"  in  18 14  and  1875. 
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Coming  now  to  the  Ticknor  Library  itself,  such  an  array  of 
valuable  works,  yearly  becoming  more  difficult  to  procure  in 
proportion  as  their  importance  is  understood,  cannot  be  esti- 
mated* by  the  ordinary  tests,  especially  when  it  is  considered 
that  they  were  gathered  during  a  period  of  more  than  fifty 
years.  But  the  peculiar  interest  attached  to  the  collection  con- 
sists in  the  design  with  which  it  was  originally  made.  Mr. 
Ticknor,  in  his  preparations  for  the  History  of  the  Spanish 
Literature,  was  compelled  to  possess  and  handle,  to  read  and 
sift,  almost  every  accessible  volume  in  any  degree  representa- 
tive or  characteristic  of  a  period,  from  the  introduction  of  the 
typographical  art  into  the  Peninsula  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
present  century.  Besides,  the  vast  army  of  auxiliaries  and 
tributaries  illustrative  of  special  subjects. and  men;  transla- 
tions, criticisms  and  monographs  in  the  leading  European  lan- 
guages, formed  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  his  available 
apparatus.  Hence,  though  foreign  collections  may  be  remark- 
able for  the  number  of  editions  of  the  same  author,  and  for 
their  dramatii,  historical,  poetical  or  ascetic  repertory,  few  will 
be  found  to  embrace  so  uniformly  the  complete  catalogue  of 
the  best  editions  in  each  department  and  epoch,  as  does  this 
sumptuous  bequest  of  the  illustrious  American. 

To  mention  a  few  of  the  notabilities  of  continental  libraries 
and  indulge  in  a  little  bibliographical  gossip,  a  short  digression 
may  be  allowed.  Vienna  and  Wolfenbuttel  are  specially  rich 
in  Cancioneros  and  pliegos  sueltos,  or  detached  ballads  of  the 
time  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  The  Madrid  university  now  pos- 
sesses the  Complutensian  Library,  founded  in  1499  by  Car- 
dinal Ximdnez,  together  with  his  personal  copy  of  the  great 
Polyglott,  one  of  the  six  printed  on  fine  vellum.  The  British 
Museum  paid  £500  for  their  copy,  picked  up  in  the  Bastro  or 
brie  4  brae  quarter  of  Madrid,  by  a  Jew  I 

The  King's  library  {Btblioteca  particular  de  S.  1/.)  in  the 
Madrid  Palace,  has  the  set  of  early  chivalry  books  from 
Amadis  to  Magalona ;  a  superb  Cervantes  collection  ;  the  most 
beautiful  uncut  copy  in  existence  of  the  original  Cancionero 
General  (Valencia,  1511) ;  the  Portuguese  Cancioneiro  Geral 
and  that  of  Diniz ;  the  Chronicle  of  Don  Juan  IL,  printed  on 
vellum;   a  large  paper  copy  uncut  of  the  Ferrara*  or  Jews' 
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Bible  in  Spanish  (1553),  the  only  one  known  on  greenish 
paper.  The  Osuna  library  possesses  many  autograph  dramas  of 
Lope  de  Vega,  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  Moreto,  "  el  Maestro  Tirso," 
etc.,  with  the  primitive  codices  of  the  Poema  de  Alexandre  and 
the  Chronica  Troyana.  There  is  also  a  considerable  number  of 
prohibited  books  wholly  unknown  to  letters.  But  Mr.  Gay- 
angos,  president  of  the  Academy  of  History,  has  certainly  the 
largest  extant  collection  of  Spain's  forbidden  literature  for  the 
interesting  period  from  1520  to  far  on  in  the  XVIIth  century. 
Mr.  Sancho-Rayon,  co-editor  of  the  well-known  Documents 
Inbditos,  and  Mr.  Zavalburu,  have  very  complete  sets  of  the 
original  Spanish  Protestants,  including  a  copy  of  the  Enzinas 
Testament,  supposed  to  have  been  wholly  destroyed  by  Im- 
perial order  in  Antwerp  the  year  of  its  publication,  1543. 

But  literary  curiosities  like  these  may  be  interesting  and 
even  indispensable  to  the  fullest  comfort  of  the  book  maniac, 
yet  what  Mr.  Ticknor  wanted  and  what  we  want  as  a  basis  on 
which  to  build  in  America  is,  a  well  rounded  collection  of 
Spain's  authors,  editors,  translators  and  commentators,  from 
about  1476  to  date.  In  this  view,  Mr.  Ticknor's  work  was 
incomparably  imposing  and  comprehensive,  and  will  be  so 
held  by  all  who  appreciate  the  importance  and  the  obscurity 
of  literary  origins  and  epochs. 

Returning  to  Boylston  Street,  then,  a  beginner  indeed  must 
he  be  who  cannot  recognize  at  a  distance  the  buenos  ingenios 
whose  writings  tenderly  repose  there,  behind  the  noble  bust  of 
him  of  whom  it  may  be  worthily  said,  "  he  died  among  his 
books." 

In  the  Poets'  corner  there  are  the  original  or  very  early 
editions  of  Boscan,  Garcilasso,  Mendoza,  Herrera,  Castillejo, 
Camoes  and  Ercilla;  the  ancient  canticle  and  ballad  books 
known  as  the  Cancionero  of  Castillo  and  the  Bomancero  Gen- 
eral :  the  special  anthologies  of  the  XVIth  century,  including 
Enzina  and  Montemayor;  the  later  collections  of  Sedano  and 
Fernandez,  progenitors  of  Quintana  and  Duran.  Then  there 
is  the  Court  poetry  gathered  by  the  Jew  Alfons  de  Baena, 
which  with  the  Cancionero  General  of  1511,  form  the  Parnas- 
sus of  the  XVth  century.  Next  the  four  volumes  of  Sanchez 
which  suggest  to  us  the  Cid,  and  that  bard  who  was  more  put  to 
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it  to  find  a  language  for  bis  verse,  than  thoughts  for  a  lan- 
guage:— 

I  would  try  my  hand  at  rhyming  in  the  Romance*  of  the  Court, 
Wherein  the  common  man  to  man  is  wont  to  tell  his  thought; 
For,  since  I  am  no  scholar,  I  can  boast  no  better  Latin, 
But  taken  all  for  all,  I  trow,  'twill  do  to  toast  a  sack  in. 

— Gonzalo  de  Berceo,  Xlllth  Century. 

Of  all  Spanish  poets  none  is  so  transcendently  sweet  as  the 
gentle  p/iest-professor  of  Salamanca — Fray  Luis  de  Leon.  He 
was  one  of  the  last  secret  followers  of  the  Erasmian  school  in 
Spain,  which  counted  many  adherents  among  the  learned, 
until,  terrified  by  the  Inquisition,  it  divided  into  two  sections, 
the  one  ripening  into  the  Spanish  mystics,  the  other  composed 
of  those  who  openly  professed  the  tenets  of  Luther,  for  which 
they  were  burned.  Fray  Luis  was  arrested  in  1571  for  having 
translated  Solomon's  Song  into  the  vernacular,  and  lay  in  the 
dungeons  of  Valladolid  for  five  years.  When  he  came  out  in 
1576  he  resumed  his  interrupted  lecture  with  the  simple  re- 
mark :  como  dezia  ayer,  as  I  was  saying  yesterday.  In  the  cell 
lie  had  left  they  found  these  lines  penciled  on  the  wall : — 

Hither  envy  and  deception 
Brought  me,  and  confined  me  here ; 
Blessed  thrice  the  humble  station 
Of  the  sage,  whom  meditation 
Calls  away  from  worldly  fear ! 

« 

There  he  breathes  the  wealth  of  nature, 
Sate  with  simple  fare  and  cot, 
All  alone  with  God — the  creature 
Needs  no  other  friend  nor  teacher, 
Dreads  no  envy,  envies  not 

The  same  poet  penned  those  thrilling  verses  beginning,  Fol- 
gaba  el  rey  Rodrigo,  depicting  the  causes  of  the  Moorish  inva- 
sion in  the  Vlllth  century  and  the  calamities  to  Spain  by  the 
crime  of  Roderick,  last  of  the  Goths.  The  opening  lines  run 
thus: — 

King  Roderick  was  toying  with  Florinda  fair, 
Under  the  shelving  banks  of  Tagus — no  witness  there ; 
The  river  gathered  up  its  murmuring  bulk 
Into  a  human  hulk, 
And  quoth  with  threatening  air : — 

*The  mixed  vernacular  was  early  called  "  Romance"  (Romanic})  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Latin  (Latinty  spoken  by  the  clergy. 
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11  Is  this  a  time  to  play,  accursed  seducer,  say  ! 
Hark !  hear  ye  not  those  shouts,  so  strange,  of  coming  fray? 
That  clangor  of  unwonted  mail  and  rage  of  Mars? 
See  lunar  crests  and  stars 
Advance  from  Calpe's  way !" 

Alas  t  that  mockery  of  joy,  what  tears  to  Spain 
Betides !  and  to  the  Gothic  scepter  what  a  train 
Of  ruin  brings  1    What  offerings  of  woe 
On  beauty's  shrine  to  throw 
To  reap  a  nation's  pain  ! 

Here  may  still  be  felt  some  lingering  aura  of  tlfe  great 
Charles's  fame.  All  contemporaneous  eulogies  of  him  in  verse 
breathe  that  dignified  spirit  of  courtesy  and  loyalty  which  has 
long  since  been  dissipated  by  popular  clamors.  After  the 
Tunis  campaign  in  1536,  the  Emperor  was  almost  deified  by 
his  astonished  subjects.  One  of  these,  Hernando  de  Acufia, 
expressed  the  aspirations  of  his  country,  under  the  imperial 
banner,  in  this  sonnet : — 

To  the  King,  our  Lord. 

The  time  draws  near,  Sire,  rather  it  is  come, 
That  glorious  golden  time  of  Heaven  foretold, 
When  to  one  Shepherd,  to  one  joyous  fold. 
All  Earth  shall  lead  her  weary  wanderers  home. 

To  Thee  kind  destiny  doth  commit  the  ward, 
And  by  these  lofty  trophies  urge  thee  on, 
Announcing  to  the  world  the  welcome  boon : 
One  Monarch,  one  Imperium,  and  one  Sword  t 

Already  doth  the  orb  of  earth  respond, 
And  by  its  attitude  consent  thy  sway 
So  justly  gained  by  undisputed  worth, 

Forseeing  that  to  whom  Christ  gives  his  wand, 
Will  follow  swift  and  sure  in  happy  day, 
Full  triumph  o'er  the  Sea  and  over  all  the  Earth, 

But  alas !  in  less  than  sixty  years  the  Spanish  dream  was 
over  and  At§  inspired  the  frightened  bards  of  Philip  II.  The 
latter  invaded  Aragon  and  trampled  uncfer  foot  her  time-hon- 
ored Jueros  in  the  affair  of  Antonio  Perez.  The  Court-Chron- 
icler Argensola  dared  leave  these  verses  to  history  as  a  com- 
mentary on  Acufia  s : 

Tell  me,  Father  of  all,  for  Thou  art  just, 
Wherefore  permit  Thy  providential  wayB 
That  Innocence  in  bonds  should  pass  her  days, 
While  Fraud  rides  vaporing  to  the  heights  of  trust  ?  » 

Who  clothes  the  arm  with  majesty  august 
That  offers  firm  resistance  to  Thy  sway, 
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While  pure  devotion  that  would  Thee  obey 
Is  forced  by  tyranny  to  usurp  the  dust  ? 

The  wicked  flaunt  in  pride  victorious  palms, 
And  virtue  bows  the  head  in  abject  fear 
While  triumph's  godless  chariot  fares  on : 

This  I  was  saying,  when,  with  smiling  charms, 
A  Nymph  celestial  whispered  in  my  ear : — 
11  Blind  one  1  Is  earth  the  soul's  criterion  ?" 

From  the  poets'  corner  it  is  hard  to  face  the  prose  of  history. 
But  Castile  has  made  it  less  stern  than  elsewhere ;  for  her  . 
Chronicle  literature,  from  the  mediaeval  Latin  of  old  Lucas  of 
Tuy,  and  don  Rodrigo  of  Toledo,  reads  like  the  dramatic 
pages  of  Palmerin  de  Yngalaterra.  Indeed,  it  is  not  certain 
that  the  style  of  errantry  books  was  not  suggested  by  the  early 
histories  of  kings  and  champions.  Any  one  knows  that  the 
novelesque  Chronicle  of  the  Cid  is  almost  identical  with  that 
portion  of  the  Chronicle  of  Spain  that  treats  of  the  Castilian 
kemper.  The  Ticknor  library  is  rich  in  these  half  serious, 
half  chivalrous  histories  in  the  early  editions,  or  in  those  later 
and  better  ones,  Sancha  of  Madrid,  and  Monfort  of  Valen- 
cia, gave  us  a  hundred  years  ago.  There  are  Zurita  in  his 
seven  precise  folios  of  the  good  date  (1610),  Garibay,  in  his  two 
original  Plantins ;  Valera  and  Mexia,  in  their  venerable 
wooden  frames  veneered  with  early  cordoban.  The  seventy 
volumes  of  the  Documenlos,  edited  by  some  of  the  best  men  of 
contemporary  Spain,  and  filled  with  the  odds  and  ends  of  his- 
toric data  hitherto  unpublished,  are  a  satisfactory  complement 
to  the  previous  labors  of  Morales,  Plorez,  Risco,  Ponz,  Zea  and 
Villanueva.  The  galaxy  of  Spanish-American  discovery  and 
colonization  is  well  represented.  Las  Casas,  G6mara,  Herrera, 
Cieza  de  Leon,  Bernal  Diaz  and  the  Inca  Garcilasso  are  all 
there,  with  Columbiana,  Cortesiana,  printed  rdaciones,  and  pho- 
tographed letters  and  government  editions,  down  to  the  irrepress- 
ible imitations  of  the  u  G.  M.  B.,M  of  Trafalgar  Square.  Before 
we  abandon  this  niche,  the  only  thing  we  regret  with  anything 
like  general  interest,  is  one  set  of  volumes  belonging  to  the 
parliamentary  history  of  the  present  century.  The  Boston 
Public  library,  so  admirable  in  its  selection  in  every  respect, 
yet  lacks  the  complete  set  of  the  Diario  de  Sesiones  de  las 
06rtes  de  Espafia,  the  Acts  of  the  Cortes  from  1810  to  date.  We 
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do  not  believe  there  is  such  a  collection  in  the  United  States, 
certainly  not  in  Washington,  complete,  prior  to  1869.  The 
number  of  volumes  from  1810  to  1876  make  226  in  4°  and  in. 
f°.  Such  an  official  repertory — extending  over  the  first  parlia- 
mentary period  from  1810  to  1814,  the  second  from  1820  to 
to  1828,  the  glorious  days  of  the  progresista  Constitution  of 
1887,  of  the  reactionary  programme  of  1846,  the  Revolutionary 
period  of  1854--56,  and  the  triumph  of  "  human  rights  "  in  the 
anarchy  of  1868-75  (of  which  we  were  au  entertained  witness) 
— such  an  array  of  bulletins,  pronunciamientos,  bandos,  and 
jumble  of  Eiego,  Espartero,  and  Prim,  will  never  find  a  par- 
allel in  less  favored  countries. 

Space  fails  us  even  to  mention  the  Drama,  here  so  luxuri- 
ously represented,  from  the  Mingo  Revulgo  and  mother  Celes- 
tinas,  down  to  the  Esposa  del  Vengador  of  Prim's  Minister, 
Echegaray.  Torres  Naharro,  Enzina,  Gil  Vicente,  and  Lope  de 
Rueda  enable  us  to  close  the  sixteenth  century  gracefully,  and 
prepare  for  the  astounding  fecundity  of  the  age  of  the  Philips. 
The  original  sets  of  the  old  Spanish  Theatre  printed  on  the 
abominable  paper  of  the  Sanchez,  Buendias,  and  the  Carreras, 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the  possession  of  this  library, 
are  seldom  found  so  complete.  But  no  department  of  their 
literature  is  more  unsatisfactory  in  respect  of  text  than  the 
drama.  M.  Morel-Fatio,  of  Paris,  has  initiated  the  true  sys- 
tem which  is  to  reproduce  the  autograph  originals,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  extant  The  Af&gico  Prodigioso,  already  published  by 
him  on  this  plan,  affords  us  some  security  as  to  what  Cal- 
deron  wrote.  But  even  at  the  present  day,  the  actors  at  the 
classic  theatres  pay  little  heed  to  the  letter  of  the  text,  pro- 
vided they  render  the  spirit  Any  one  may  confirm  this  by 
taking  along  his  author  when  he  visits  the  Principe  or  the 
Apolo  at  Madrid. 

The  best  interpreters  the  modern  world  ever  saw  were  found 
in  Spain.  No  vulgate  translations  can  compete  with  those  spir- 
ited folios  handed  down  to  us  from  the  pens  of  Alonso  de 
Palencia,  Pedro  de  Vega,  Fernandez  de  Madrid  (the  Arch  dean 
of  Alcor),  and  Diego  Lopez  de  Cortegana.  And  who,  in 
modern  Europe,  ever  wrote  such  Latin  as  SeptUveda,  the 
"Tostado,"  and   Master  Sanchez  de  las  Brozas,  called  "El 
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Brocense?"  Antonio  de  Nebrija  composed  learned  grammars 
and  dictionaries,  before  the  names  of  Clenardus,  Levita,  and 
Calepinus  were  more  than  a  learned  rumor.  Pedro  Simon 
Abril  made  u  ponies"  for  Alcala  and  Salamanca  nearly  three 
hundred  years  prior  to  Bohn  and  Harper.  Bat  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  versions  into  Castilian  were  and  remain  anonymous, 
like  that  of  the  Vitas  Patrum  or  "Tales  of  the  Fathers,"  com- 
piled by  one  Hieronymus,  not  the  saint,  the  Hispanicizer  of 
which  quietly  tells  us  in  1536,  that  he  had  long  before  trans- 
lated the  New  Testament  into  Spanish.  What  mysteries  lie 
about  Spain  and  her  religious  history!  Will  they  ever  be 
unravelled  ?  Sleidan  and  Seckendorf  have  given  us  the  north- 
ern statement ;  no  Sleidan  has  yet  appeared  for  the  south,  not 
even  a  D'Aubign£. 

Among  the  chivalry  books,  the  Ticknor  collection  possesses 
the  beautiful  and  very  rare  Venetian  Amadis  of  1533,  edited 
by  that  naughty  friar  who  called  himself  "  Delicado"  in  Italy, 
and  was  "Delgado"  at  home,  albeit  his  earlier  Loqana  Andaluza 
would  scarcely  prove  a  "  delicate"  morsel  to  the  average  Amer- 
ican palate.     While  on  Amadis,  it  may  be  curious  to  note  a 
contemporary   critic  whose  name  even  has  never  descended 
to  posterity.     Don  Rodrigo  Manrique  de  Acufia,  in  the  dedica- 
tion to  one  of  the  suppressed  and  unknown  volumes  hinted  at 
above,  takes  occasion  to  explain  in  1548  why  good  books  ought 
to  be  converted  from  the  learned  tongues  into  the  vernacular 
of  the  simple.     After  exhausting   his  stock   of  reasons   and 
arguments  set  forth  in  the  choicest  language,  he  proceeds  to 
add:  "In  my  judgment,  then,  there  is  no  country  where  trans- 
lations from  sacred  things  are  so  indispensable  as  in  Spain,  to 
offset  the  abundance  of  profane   writings   termed   books  of 
knight  errantry,  and  other  vile  works  that  have  appeared  and 
are  daily  appearing,  drawn  up  by  lying  tongues  and  mischiev- 
ous men  of  leisure^  the  mother  of  every  vice.    Nor  can  these 
fail  to  produce  their  natural  fruit,  not  only  in  persons  of  every 
age  and  station,  but  especially  in  young  women,  whose  fathers 
with  signal  lack  of  common  sense,  keep  closely  guarded  and 
secured%6cAznrf  seven  keys,  leaving  them,  however,  free  to  employ 
their  time  in  reading  Amadis,  Florisando,  Esplandian,  Lisuarte, 
and  others  infinite,  or  what  is  worse,  in  devouring  the  Celestinas 
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living,  dead,  and  raised  to  Jife — for  not  content  with  one,  they 
have  invented  four,  to  the  greater  corruption  of  tender  minds 
that  with  far  less  exertion  might  learn  to  read  profitable 
and  virtuous  matter."*  These  salutary  suggestions  of  the 
valorous  knight,  for  so  was  don  Bodrigo,  were  met  by  the 
prompt  suppression  of  his  book  by  the  minions  of  the  Inquis- 
itor-General Vald6s,  while  the  chivalry  books  and  Celestinas 
were  coolly  let  alone  till  far  down  in  the  century,  and  then 
only  after  the  omission  had  become  a  scandal  to  Europe,  by 
reason  of  Protestant  caricatures. 

Novelesque  fiction  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  popular 
Ballad,  part  recitation  and  part  song.  Alas  I  that  we  cannot 
linger.  But  Josey  the  Sightless — Pepitto  el  ciego — the  blind 
minstrel  of  Madrid,  still  improvises  couplets  by  the  hour,  if 
only  half  encouraged  by  his  street  audience  on  a  festal  day. 
"  Gentlemen,  God  preserve  your  sight,"  he  begins,  with  pathetic 
irony,  and  striking  the  acera  with  his  staff,  slowly  lifts  his 
countenance  to  the  bright  firmament  of  Spain.  Then  suddenly 
he  will  burst  forth  in  the  very  dolorous  ballad  of  Mariana  de 
Pineda,  or  tip  them  a  cancioncita  narrating  the  fate  of  the 
liberal  boys  of  1819  :— 

Hijos  caroa  de  madre  Edetania-a-a, 
De  la  Espafla  precioso  ornamento-o-o, 
Ah  I  pluguiera  que  el  triste  lamlnto-o-o, 
Ob  pudiese  6  la  vida  tornaVr-r. 

All  these  glories  of  that  semi-Oriental  literature  of  which 
Europe  elsewhere  can  vaunt  no  parallel,  and  whose  echoes 
still  linger  in  our  memory  like  rhythms  of  a  song  half  died 
away,  have  at  last  found  a  worthy  setting  in  the  magnificent 
volume  whose  title  introduces  this  Articla  To  say  that  such  a 
digest  of  names,  dates  and  subjects  is  well  compiled,  is  small 
eulogy.  By  those  who  have  waded  through  the  wildernesses 
of  Crevenna,  Matthaire,  Heber  and  the  rudes  indigestaeque 
moles  of  the  elder  Bibliographies,  the  bright  clearing  of  Mr. 
Whitney's  work  can  alone  be  adequately  appreciated  and 
welcomed.     All  that  an  intelligent  common,  or  rather  uncom- 

*  PsaUerio  de  David,  \  con  las  Paraphrases  y  breues  \  dedaracionee  4$  Raynerio 
Snoy  |  Qowda.no.  Agora  nueuamente  tradu-  \  zido  en  lengua  Gasiettana,  etc  Ant- 
werp, Juan  Steelsio,  1555.  8°  (8)  266  leaves.  Library  of  Mr.  Qayangoe,  Madrid. 
The  first  edition  was  printed  at  Valladolid  in  1548. 
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mon,  sense,  applied  to  a  wieldy  subject,  beset  with  inexact 
antecedents  of  authorities,  could  achieve,  has  here  received  its 
latest  and  best  expression.  With  it  the  beginner  may  assume 
the  airs  of  an  old  connoisseur  in  any  and  every  department  that 
it  has  cost  his  contemporaries  a  life-time  to  know.  With  such 
a  catalogue  and  the  treasures  it  represents,  more  Irvings, 
Prescotts,  Ticknors,  Longfellows  and  Motleys  may  be  confi- 
dently looked  for  in  our  country,  and  if  the  future  does  not 
realize  the  vaticination,  it  will  not  be  for  the  lack  of  materials 
or  inspiration. 
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Article  X.— THE  TAXATION  OF  MORTGAGES. 

In  the  recent  discussion  concerning  the  taxation  of  mort- 
gages that  took  place  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  the  argument  of 
Mr.  Brooks  Adams  was  certainly  a  sufficient  reply  to  all  the 
common  objections  to  a  reform.  These  objections  are  based 
entirely  upon  the  delusion  that  both  mortgages  and  estates 
mortgaged  are  at  the  same  time  property.  Nothing  better  in 
the  way  of  political  education  can  be  accomplished  than  the 
clearing  people's  heads  of  this  delusion,  and  any  words  may 
be  deprecated  that  shall  seem  to  hinder  this  good  work. 

But  in  the  course  of  his  argument  Mr.  Adams  makes  some 
statements  that  can  hardly  be  accepted  without  question.  His 
end  is  to  change  existing  laws  regulating  taxation,  and  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  such  changes  be  made  under- 
standing^. Before  a  line  of  policy  is  reversed  we  must  know 
what  the  result  of  the  present  course  is,  and  what  will  be  the 
result  of  the  change.  We  propose  to  show  that  Mr.  Adams  has 
not  fully  explained  the  operation  of  existing  laws,  nor  given 
satisfactory  reasons  for  changing  them. 

Mr.  Adams  asserts :...."  The  difficulty  with  all  this  tax- 
ing of  debts  is  not  only  that  it  is  absurd  in  theory  but  that  it 
is  iniquitous  in  practice.  The  borrower  always  has  to  pay. 
If  four  per  cent  is  the  market  rate  for  money,  and  taxes 
amount,  to  two  per  cent,  we  have  seen  that  the  mortgagor  can 
borrow  only  at  seven  per  cent  The  capitalist  will  collect  the 
tax  for  the  government,  but  he  pays  himself  at  the  expense  of 
the  borrower  for  his  risk  and  trouble  in  so  doing.  No  statute 
can  change  this  law  of  trade.  The  only  effect  of  taxing  loans 
is  to  raise  the  rate  of  interest" 

This,  the  orthodox  doctrine,  is  established  generally  by 
reasoning  somewhat  as  follows.  In  the  employment  of  capital, 
according  to  economic  theory,  an  approximately  equal  rate  of 
profit  will  be  obtained,  no  matter  what  the  department  of  busi- 
ness. The  apparently  higher  rates  of  profit  secured  in  some 
cases  are  explained  as  the  reward  of  increased  risk,  greater 
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uncertainty  and  other  considerations.  If  it  is  discovered  that 
any  branch  of  trade  is  securing  to  itself  greater  profits  than 
others,  capital  will  seek  that  employment  until  the  returns  are 
reduced  by  competition  aud  the  equilibrium  is  restored. 

If  then  a  man  proposes  to  invest  a  certain  capital  in  build- 
ing houses,  it  is  plain  that  he  will  expect  to  receive  a  certain 
rate  of  profit  He  will  not  expect  one  rate  of  profit  when  he 
sells  for  cash  and  a  different  and  lower  rate  when  he  sells  upon 
credit  He  would  rather  expect,  however,  to  receive  a  higher 
rate  in  the  second  case  than  in  the  first.  To  put  our  reason- 
ing in  the  concrete  form,  a  builder  expends,  let  us  say,  $1600 
upon  his  house,  expecting  to  get  for  it  $2,000.  If  he  sells  for 
cash  at  this  price  he  realizes  his  expectation.  If  the  whole 
transaction  has  required  a  year,  we  may  allow  $100  for  interest 
and  call  the  profit  $800. 

What,  now,  must  be  the  return  if  credit  is  to  enter  into  the 
transaction  ?  Can  it  be  any  less  than  where  payment  is  made 
in  cash  ?  Let  us  suppose  that  the  terms  of  sale  are  $1000 
down,  and  a  mortgage.  If  capital  is  loaned  at  six  per  cent, 
and  there  is  no  tax  upon  mortgages,  this  mortgage  will  be  sold 
for  $1000  at  six  per  cent.  The  builder  can  sell  it  and  make 
his  profit  of  $300  as  well  as  if  he  had  sold  his  house  for  cash. 
But  if  there  is  a  tax  of  two  per  cent  upon  mortgages,  a  mort- 
gage for  $1000  would  not  sell  for  that  sum.  Money  otherwise 
loaned  brings  six  per  cent  and  loaned  upon  such  a  mortgage 
it  would  bring  but  four  per  cent  If  the  builder  is  to  make 
his  profit  the  mortgage  must  be  at  eight  per  cent,  or  else  for  a 
larger  sum  at  six  per  cent  For  an  obvious  reason,  where 
there  are  no  usury  laws,  the  former  course  will  be  adopted. 
Nothing  can  be  clearer  therefore  than  that  the  buyer  of  the 
house  must  pay  the  mortgage  tax. 

There  are  two  lines  of  criticism  upon  this  argument  that  it 
is  practicable  to  take  up.  The  first  and  most  thorough-going 
is  extremely  intricate  and  difficult  to  comprehend  without 
some  acquaintance  with  and  indeed  some  mastery  of  economic 
principles.  The  second  is  altogether  more  .obvious  and  less 
profound ;  but  it  will  serve  to  introduce  the  other,  for  it  sug- 
gests questions  that  unavoidably  excite  our  curiosity.  The 
first  course  requires  an  investigation  of  the  causes  that  deter- 
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mine  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit ;  the  second  involves  a  refer- 
ence to  the  fluctuations  of  price.  As  we  have  recently  passed 
through  a  period  remarkable  for  the  "shrinkage  of  values/' 
and  as  this  phenomenon  has  received  a  vast  amount  of  explana- 
tion, it  will  be  more  practicable  to  begin  with  our  second 
criticism. 

Let  us  shift  our  point  of  view  while  clinging  to  the  doctrine 
of  a  general  rate  of  profit.  Suppose  that  a  man  possessing 
some  capital  seeks'  to  invest  it  in  real  estate.  He  will  of 
course  expect  the  usual  return  for  his  investment  He  exam* 
ines  the  house  that  we  have  supposed  to  have  been  built  at  a 
cost  of  $1700  and  finds  that  he  can  have  it  for  cash,  at  $2000, 
or,  on  credit,  by  paying  seven  and  four-tenths  per  cent  interest 
on  the  amount  of  the  mortgage.  Having  but  $1,000  he  is 
unable  to  buy  for  cash,  while  he  is  unwilling  to  pay  the 
exorbitant  interest  that  is  demanded.  He  will  say  to  the 
plea  that  the  tax  upon  mortgages  causes  the  increased  interest 
that  it  is  doubtless  true,  but  that  as  the  tax  was  intended  to 
rest  elsewhere  he  will  not,  if  he  can  avoid  it,  assume  it  him- 
self. The  question  therefore  is  whether  there  will  be  a  dead- 
lock— whether  no  bargain  at  all  can  be  made. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  bargains  often  do  take 
place  by  compromise,  so  that  a  part  of  the  tax  upon  mortgages 
is  paid  by  the  seller  of  the  property,  either  because  he  sells  at 
a  less  price  or  accepts  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  he  at  first 
demanded.  For  suppose  that  our  intending  purchaser  refuses 
to  buy ;  what  is  the  position  of  the  builder  ?  He  has  a  house 
that  he  cannot  sell  at  the  price  he  has  fixed,  and  he  must  either 
rent  it  or  let  it  lie  idle.  The  latter  course  is  much  more  to  his 
disadvantage  than  paying  the  mortgage  tax.  The  former 
course  will  give  him  no  ready  money  with  which  to  continue 
his  business,  so  that  he  will  be  compelled  to  mortgage  the 
property  himself,  and  thus,  according  to  the  reasoning  that  we 
are  criticising  be  compelled  to  pay  the  tax  on  the  mortgage. 
Whether  he  would  be  able  to  exact  the  tax  from  the  tenant  in 
the  shape  of  increased  rent  is  another  question.  If  it  is  main- 
tained that  the  tenant  pays  the  tax,  then  the  case  of  those  who 
have  bought  houses  on  mortgage  may  present  no  peculiar 
hardship. 
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In  short  the  relative  intensity  of  the  demand  of  the  two 
parties  must  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  prob- 
lem. If  the  owner  of  the  property  anticipates  a  fall  of  prices 
be  will  be  eager  to  dispose  of  his  property.  If  the  buyer 
has  the  same  expectation  he  will  be  disposed  to  hold  back. 
Or  if  the  market  for  houses  is  overstocked  the  seller  will  not 
forego  an  opportunity  of  selling  because  the  tax  on  mortgages 
will  be  levied  upon  him.  The  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  real 
estate  are  notorious,  and  when  the  price  is  going  up  the  buyer 
probably  has  to  pay  all  charges ;  when  the  price  is  falling  or 
has  fallen  the  seller  may  be  obliged  to  assume  some  of  them. 
The  case  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  two  countries,  one  of 
which  imposes  duties  upon  the  products  of  the  other;  the 
"  reciprocal  demand"  will  decide  whether  one  country  or  the 
other  shall  pay  the  whole  or  a  greater  or  less  part  of  the  duty. 

We  might  almost  say  that  there  is  a  modern  " zeisachtheia' 
under  our  system  of  credit,  every  ten  or  a  dozen  years,  prices 
being  shaken  down  without  much  regard  to  cost  of  production 
or  rate  of  profit  If  it  be  true  that  in  times  of  dull  business 
the  holders  of  real  estate  often  dispose  of  it  at  a  loss,  or  at  a 
reduced  profit  as  in  the  case  above  supposed,  then  we  may 
regard  the  tax  upon  mortgages  as  paid  once  for  all,  in  a  perma- 
nent depreciation  of  the  value  of  real  estate.  For  if  we  sup- 
pose the  buyer  in  our  example  to  wish  to  dispose  of  his 
purchase,  he  can  do  so  without  loss  at  the  same  rate  at  which 
he  bought  He  can  assume  the  mortgage  tax  now  because  he 
escaped  it  before.  In  this  way  the  incidence  of  the  tax  would 
vary  as  one  was  buyer  or  seller,  so  that  it  would  be  evenly  dis- 
tributed. 

Even  if  we  suppose  that  the  buyer  always  pays  the  tax,  as 
is  commonly  done,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  his  position  is 
changed  when  once  he  has  paid  off  the  mortgage.  He  now 
occupies  the  position  of  the  builder  and  may  be  supposed  to 
desire  the  ordinary  profit  upon  his  investment  He  therefore 
adds  to  the  price  of  the  house  the  amount  that  he  has  paid  in 
extra  interest  and  deinands  this  sum  for  the  property.  He 
cannot  do  this  when  business  is  dull  for  the  competition  of  the 
builders  would  not  allow  it,  but  he  may  very  often  do  it  when 
prices  are  rising.     From  this  again  we  should  conclude  that 
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the  state  of  business  would  decide  whether  the  tax  was  paid 
by  the  buyer  or  seller. 

To  all  this  one  obvious  objection  arises.  No  one  doubts 
that  times  of  falling  prices  may  involve  loss  to  sellers.  They 
get  less  money  than  they  paid  and  if  they  are  doing  business 
on  credit  they  necessarily  lose.  But  any  supposed  advantage 
obtained  by  the  buyer  in  the  shape  of  reduced  interest  would 
appear  in  a  reduced  cash  price.  The  buyer  no  doubt  gains  but 
he  does  not  gain  so  much  as  be  would,  but  for  the  mortgage 
tax.  This  tax  he  still  really  pays  although  he  no  longer 
notices  it  For  suppose  that  the  pressure  of  circumstances 
causes  the  builder  to  offer  his  house  for  $1500  in  cash,  on 
what  terms  would  he  sell  it  on  credit  ?  If  he  accepts  a  mort- 
gage for  $600,  it  is  plain  that  it  should  be  of  a  present  worth 
equal  to  $600  in  cash.  In  order  that  this  may  be  so  the  buyer 
must  add  the  tax  to  the  current  rate  of  interest  Otherwise 
the  seller  would  be  receiving  perhaps  the  equivalent  of  only 
$1400. 

Stated  in  this  way  the  objection  seems  unanswerable.  But 
we  must  consider  that  the  cash  price  fixed  by  the  seller  may 
itself  be  affec^pd  by  the  mortgage  tax.  Were  it  not  for  that 
tax  he  might  have  fixed  upon  a  cash  price  of  $1600;  for,  be- 
ing freed  from  the  tax,  a  mortgage  for  $600  at  the  current  rate 
of  interest  would  be  saleable  at  its  face  value.  Our  conclusion 
obviously  amounts  to  nothing  when  based  upon  such  premises. 
It  may  be  quite  true  that  the  buyer  pays  a  higher  rate  of 
interest  than  that  current  in  the  market,  and  yet  if  that  higher 
rate  is  calculated  upon  a  reduced  valuation,  he  may  not  really 
pay  the  tax  that  he  seems  to  pay.  The  seller,  in  short,  has 
two  ways  of  disposing  of  his  property.  A  tax  is  laid  upon 
one  of  them,  rendering  it  less  advantageous  than  the  other. 
Hence  there  is  a  general  lessening  of  his  facilities  for  sale;  his 
freedom  of  action  is  curtailed ;  his  market  is  reduced  in  extent ; 
his  rate  of  profit  is  lessened.  If  there  are  two  roads  of  equal 
ease  between  two  towns  and  a  bridge  breaks  down  upon  one 
of  them,  it  may  very  well  happen  that  trade  will  be  impeded 
by  being  confined  to  the  single  avenue  that  is  passable. 

We  are  able  now  to  see  pretty  clearly  the  nature  of  the 
mortgage  tax.     It  is  a  tax  not  strictly  upon  property,  but  upon 
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a  human  act ;  namely,  the  borrowing  or  lending  money  in 
a  particular  way.  Accordingly  if  we  consider  the  general 
question : — If  the  loaning  of  money  is  taxed,  who  pays  the 
tax? — we  may  find  the  answer  to  the  particular  case  with 
which  we  are  concerned.  In  this  way  we  shall  be  led  into  our 
second  line  of  criticism. 

It  may,  however,  be  urged  that  in  the  case  of  real  estate,  or 
more  strictly,  dwelling  houses,  there  is  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  a  peculiar  pressure  acting  upon  the  buyer.  A  man  must 
live  somewhere,  and  he  must,  therefore,  either  buy  or  rent  a 
house.  But  it  appears  that  nothing  is  so  elastic  as  population. 
In  prosperous  times  it  expands  and  fills  houses  as  fast  as  they 
can  be  provided.  But  in  dull  times  it  contracts  to  a  remarka- 
ble extent  Some  families  occupy  apartments  instead  of  houses. 
Some  combine  their  households.  Some  content  themselves 
with  the  confined  quarters  of  a  boarding  house.  Some  take 
half  a  house  when  they  would  once  have  taken  a  whole  one , 
and,  therefore,  the  market  becomes  suddenly  overstocked  with 
real  estate.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  there  is  no  peculiar 
pressure  resting  upon  the  buyer  of  real  estate.  He  buys  when 
he  feels  prosperous,  just  as  he  allows  himself  other  luxuries. 
When  times  change  the  buyer  of  real  estate  holds  back  even 
more  than  the  buyer  of  other  kinds  of  property. 

We  may,  therefore,  now  proceed  to  consider  our  general 
question — Who  pays  a  tax  levied  upon  the  loaning  of  money  ? 
And  first  let  us  assume  that  the  tax  is  levied  upon  all  loans 
whatsoever.  There  is,  then,  a  corresponding  inducement  for 
every  one  to  employ  his  own  capital  rather  than  entrust  it  to 
others;  unless  the  tax  can  be  transferred  to  the  borrower.  And 
if  the  tax  can  be  transferred  to  the  borrower  it  will  operate 
continually  upon  him  as  an  inducement  to  cease  borrowing. 
Since  the  borrower  borrows  for  the  sake  of  profit  and  the 
lender  lends  also  for  the  sake  of  profit,  it  appears  that  we  have 
really  to  discuss  the  problem  of  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit 

Let  us  suppose  that  four  per  cent  in  this  country  is  the 
lowest  net  remuneration  that  will  content  the  owner  of  goods 
for  his  abstinence  from  their  use ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  owner 
cannot  obtain  this  return  he  will  consume  the  goods  instead  of 
abstaining  from  them.     The  market  that  the  government  has 
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found  for  its  bond  seems  to  indicate  a  rate  as  low  as  this. 
"John  Bull  can  stand  a  great  deal,  but  he  cannot  stand  three 
per  cent,"  is  an  English  saying.  Money  was  loaned  in  Holland 
at  one  time  for  two  per  cent  But  perhaps  four  per  cent  in 
this  country  would  be  a  fair  allowance. 

Let  us  also  suppose  that  fifteen  per  cent  is  now  the  gross 
profit  upon  most  employment  of  capital.  This  applies  to  cases 
where  the  management  of  the  business  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
proprietor  or  holder  of  the  capital.  If  his  capital  is  borrowed 
he  must  pay  as  much  as  four^per  cent  upon  it.  There  is  then 
left  a  margin  of  eleven  per  cent,  to  be  divided  somehow  between 
the  lender  and  the  borrower.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  name 
any  figure  that  will  represent  the  remuneration  expected  by 
the  manager  of  a  business  for  his  services.  Nothing  differs 
more  than  business  capacity,  and  it  is  constantly  the  case  that 
men  of  very  different  abilities  receive  the  same  remuneration. 
The  immense  number  of  failures  in  business  and  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  finding  really  able  managers  show  how  great 
uncertainty  surrounds  the  subject  Indeed,  if  we  could  answer 
this  question  the  problem  of  cooperative  production  would  be 
solved.  The  share  of  "  talent,"  according  to  Fourier,  was,  we 
think,  one-fourth.  But  Fourier's  guesses  are  of  no  assistance 
in  deciding  such  a  question.  It  probably  admits  of  no  precise 
answer,  because  .the  rate  of  remuneration  is  essentially  fluctu- 
ating ;  but  some  approximation  to  the  truth  may  be  reached. 

Where  there  is  any  considerable  accumulation  of  capital, 
large  quantities  fall  into  "the  possession  of  those  who  can  make 
no  use  of  it  Widows  and  orphans,  charitable  and  educational 
institutions  must  have  their  money  managed  for  them.  Elderly 
people  and  in  general  those  who  do  not  choose  to  engage  in 
productive  labor  are  in  the  same  category.  To  all  these  the 
first  consideration  is  security.  This  security  may  be  considered 
to  be  obtained  for  an  additional  two  per  cent,  so  that  the  lowest 
average  interest  upon  notes  must  be  six  per  cent  There 
remains,  therefore,  nine  per  cent  as  the  greatest  possible  profit 
for  the  borrower. 

We  are  thus  fairly  driven  to  assume  that  there  is  a  minimum 
rate  of  profit  that  will  content  the  borrower,  and  that  this 
minimum,  with  the  figures  here  employed,  will  be  below  nine 
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per  cent  If  we  consider  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  return  that 
contents  the  lender,  there  will  be  a  remainder  of  three  per 
cent  to  go  to  one  or  the  other,  or  to  be  divided  between  them. 
Some  such  margin  seems  to  be  required  on  account  of  the 
variable  character  of  profits. 

If  the  field  of  production  be  unlimited,  as  where  unoccupied 
lands  are  abundant,  it  may  be  possible  for  the  lender  to  exact 
this  three  per  cent  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  return.  The 
competition  of  those  who  desire  to  occupy  lands  and  are  with- 
out capital,  will  enable  him  to  secure  his  own  interest  But  if 
a  tax  of  three  per  cent  were  then  levied  upon  money-lending 
it  seems  hard  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  money-lender 
would  pay  it  He  is  getting  more  than  his  minimum  return, 
while  the  borrower  has  already  reached  his  minimum. 

If  the  field  of  production  be  limited  as  in  the  case  of  a  manu- 
facture that  is  thought  to  be  a  little  overdone,  it  does  not  seem 
possible  for  the  lender  to  secure  to  himself  the  margin  of  three 
per  cent  The  borrower  will  insist  upon  easy  terms  if  he  is  to 
use  more  capital  in  an  uncertain  business.  He  may  compel 
tha  lender  to  take  the  minimum  interest  In  this  case  the 
borrower  would  have  to  pay  the  tax  upon  the  loan. 

If  the  state  of  business  were  such  that  the  gross  profit 
amounted  to  but  twelve  per  cent,  since  both  borrower  and 
lender  would  have  yielded  all  that  they  could,  it  is  plain  that 
a  tax  upon  loans  would  amount  to  a  prohibition.  The  lender 
will  prefer  to  spend  his  capital  rather  than  abstain  from  it  on 
such  terms.  The  borrower  will  prefer  to  contract  his  business 
rather  than  pay  a  high  rate  for  money  that  does  not  bring  him 
in  much  profit  Such  a  tax,  therefore,  tends  to  produce  a 
waste  of  capital,  which  would  continue  until  the  rate  of  profit 
rose  to  a  satisfactory  height 

Certain  banks  have  recently  reduced  their  capital  on  the 
ground  that  excessive  taxation  had  rendered  its  employment 
unprofitable.  This  fact  shows  that  a  tax  upon  loans  is  not 
always  paid  by  the  borrower,  for  in  that  case  taxation  would 
not  affect  the  banks.  But  since  at  the  enhanced  rates  that 
they  would  be  obliged  to  charge  in  order  to  transfer  the  tax  to 
the  borrower,  borrowers  would  be  few,  it  would  follow  that 
capital  would  be  in  danger  of  idleness,  and,  therefore,  would  be 
let  at  low  rates. 
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We  have  spoken  of  a  general  tax  upon  loans  as  if  the  tax 
upon  mortgages  were  governed  by  the  same  laws.  It  may  be 
thought  that  there  is  no  such  general  tax,  and  that  mortgages, 
therefore,  suffer  peculiar  hardships.  But,  in  fact,  the  taxation 
of  loans  is  quitg  general.  The  taxation  of  banks  is  a  tax  upon 
loans,  for  banks  exist  in  order  to  loan.  The  taxation  of  corpo- 
rations is  really  taxation  of  loaned  capital.  If  corporations 
borrow,  their  bonds  are  taxed.  And  the  stock  of  a  corpora- 
tion is  really  borrowed  capital.  It  is  managed  by  other  persons 
than  the  owners.  The  only  loans,  therefore,  that  escape  taxa- 
tion are  Iqans  by  private  individuals  upon  personal  security. 
The  mortgage  tax  is,  therefore,  in  harmony  with  the  policy  of 
our  present  system  of  taxation,  which  is  to  encourage  private 
lenders  rather  than  corporate  lenders,  and,  on  the  whole,  to 
discourage  lending  at  all,  by  relieving  capital  employed  by  its 
owners  from  the  taxation  imposed  upon  capital  employed  by 
borrowers. 

Mr.  Adams  says: — "There  is  a  terrible  contrast  between  the 
workingman  who  has  invested  one  thousand  dollars  in  a  house, 
and  has  borrowed  another  thousand  on  a  mortgage,  and  another 
workingman  who  has  one  thousand  dollars  in  the  bank.  The 
State  taxes  the  latter  seven  dollars  and  one-half;  the  former, 
forty -four  dollars  a  year." 

This  view  seems  one-sided,  because  the  workingman  that 
does  not  own  his  house  must  pay  rent.  Mr.  Adams  elsewhere 
says  that  the  mortgage  tax  raises  rent,  so  that  this  workingman 
pe'rhaps  suffers  no  more  than  the  other.  Indeed,  if  we  were  to 
apply  the  ordinary  reasoning  of  economists  to  this  case,  we 
should  suppose  the  former  workingman  to  reflect  that  by  taking 
a  certain  course  in  regard  to  procuring  shelter,  he  would  escape 
the  payment  of  thirty -six  dollars  and  one-half  in.  taxes.  Should 
we  not  be  justified  in  supposing  that  this  great  inducement 
to  a  particular  mode  of  investment  would  cause  such  a  rush  of 
investors  that  their  competition  would  reduce  the  advantages 
to  a  par  with  those  in  other  investments.  In  other  words,  if  it 
appeared  that  it  was  much  more  profitable  to  rent  a  house  than 
to  buy  it  and  give  a  mortgage,  we  should  expect  that  house- 
rent  would  rise  until  the  two  modes  of  investment  stood  about 
on  a  par.     There  is  not  space  for  an  examination  of  rent,  but 
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it  is  Dot  probable  tbat  it  is  very  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  a 
workingman  to  live  in  a  rented  house.  During  the  past  three 
or  four  years  it  is  likely  that  the  hirer  has  had  an  advantage 
over  the  owner,  but  their  circumstances  will  be  reversed  by  a 

« 

rise  of  prices. 

It  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  clearly  settled  how 
taxes  are  divided  between  capital  and  labor.     The  view  that 
the  tax  upon  mortgages  is  paid  by  the  borrower  seems  to 
correspond  with  the  assumption  that  capital  always  escapes 
taxation  by  transferring  it  to  the  consumer.     But  in  the  case 
of  general  taxation  capitalists  would  pay  as  consumers  the 
taxes  that  they  appeared  to  evade.      The  question  then  arises 
whether  capitalists  can  maintain  their  profits  undiminished  by 
lowering  the  rate  of  wages,  thus  landing  all  taxes  finally  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  working  classes.     If  we  consider  profits 
as  "the  leavings  of  wages,"   and   wages  as  fixed   approxi- 
mately at  a  given  figure  by  the  indisposition  or  inability  of 
workingmen   to  subsist   upon   less,    we   must  conclude   that 
the  expense  of  shelter  has  some  effect  upon  wages  and  there- 
fore upon  profits.     If  the  builder  must  make  a  certain  profit 
he  mast  also  give  certain  wages.      The  workman,  according  to 
the  theory,  insists  upon  shelter  of  a  given  kind  and  if  the 
cost  of  this  shelter  is  increased  he  must  have  increased  wages. 
Adopting  this  theory  we  should  conclude  that  the  tax  upon 
mortgages,  although   apparently  resting   upon  the  borrower, 
may  be  to  some  extent  transferred  by  him  to  the  whole  society 
in  the  shape  of  enhanced  wages.     This  conclusion  will  be  the 
more  plausible  if  we  consider  the  expense  of  hiring  a  house  to 
be  approximately  equal  to  that  of  buying  a  house  on  credit. 
The  inference  to  be  drawn  would  therefore  be  that  taxes  that 
fiJl  upon  the  laboring  class  as  a  whole  are  really,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  taxes  upon  profits.     If  it  could  be  shown  that 
the  value  of  real  estate  has  declined  more  of  late  years  than 
the  value  of   wages  it  might   be   considered   as  evidence  in 
favor  of  this  view.      Of  course  we  must  suppose  the  increase 
of  population  to  be  suspended  or  restricted  while  such  changes 
are  going  on  as  have  taken  place  within  the  last  five  years. 

Another  aspect  of  the  case  to  which  reference  was  made  at 
the  outset  is  tbat  afforded  by  periods  of  violent  change  in 
valuea.     Our  sympathy  is  appealed  to  in  behalf  of  those  who 
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have  invested  in  real  estate  with  little  capital  and  have  there- 
fore suffered  the  loss  of  their  investment  This  is  the  great 
"  debtor  class*'  of  whose  existence  we  have  heard  so  much  in 
the  speeches  of  partizans.  This  class  certainly  deserves  pity 
on  account  of  the  hardships  they  have  undergone  from  the 
action  of  the  government  in  inflating  the  currency,  and  the 
necessary  subsequent  contraction.  But  the  tax  upon  mort- 
gages is  only  incidentally  connected  with  thia  suffering.  If 
there  were  no  tax,  still  many  would  have  found  that  their 
investment  had  disappeared.  •  No  laws  can  save  men  from  the 
results  of  imprudent  investments.  Beal  estate  is  notoriously 
fluctuating  in  value,  and  for  a  workingman  to  buy  a  house 
on  which  he  can  pay  but  one-half  the  price,  is  an  act  which  it 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  wise  policy  for  the  State  to  encour- 
age. When  prices  are  down,  such  an  act  may  be  the  height  o! 
wisdom  ;  when  they  are  up,  and  especially  when  the  currency 
is  inflated  such  an  act  is  of  a  highly  speculative  nature,  and  is 
for  the  ordinary  working  man  the  grossest  folly. 

We  may  perhaps  do  well  to  sum  up  this  somewhat  perplex- 
ing argument.  We  find  grounds  for  maintaining  the  following 
positions. 

1.  In  times  of  depressed  business  the  holder  of  real  estate 
is  under  a  disadvantage  in  his  efforts  to  sell.  He  may  sell  at 
less  than  cost,  and  he  may  consent  to  pay  the  mortgage  tax 
himself  rather  than  not  sell  at  all.  In  this  case  the  borrower 
does  not  pay  the  tax.  Mr.  Adams  admits  this  possibility 
when  he  speaks  of  land's  losing  its  value  in  bad  times. 

2.  In  times  of  active  business  the  workingman  is  not  obliged 
to  buy  on  mortgage  unless  he  deems  it  for  his  interest  to  do  so, 
and  if  large  numbeft  of  them  prefer  to  invest  in  this  way 
rather  than  in  savings  banks,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they 
regard  their  investment  as  the  best  they  can  make. 

3.  Mr.  Adams  declares  that  the  mortgage  tax  raises  rent 
Hence  it  is  a  tax  upon  all  workingmen,  whether  they  buy 
houses  on  mortgage  or  put  their  savings  in  the  bank. 

4.  A  tax  that  affects  all  workingmen  may  be  returned  in 
part  to  them  in  the  shape  of  enhanced  wages.  If  this  takes 
place  the  mortgage  tax  is  a  tax  upon  profits  as  well  as  wages. 

From  other  considerations  we  derive  these  inferences. 
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1.  Since  a  great  deal  of  wealth  cannot  be  productively 
employed  by  its  owners,  it  must  be  either  lent  or  spent 

2.  If  a  tax  upon  loans  be  imposed,  it  must  be  paid  by  either 
the  borrower  or  the  lender. 

8.  If  the  borrower  refuses  to  pay  the  tax  the  lender  must 
pay  it  If  he  does  not  he  must  either  consume  his  wealth  or 
lend  it  in  some  way  that  is  not  taxed. 

4.  If  all  lenders  choose  to  lend  upon  notes  to  escape  taxa- 
tion, their  competition  may  reduce  the  market  rate  so  that 
their  return  will  be  no  greater  than  if  they  lent  upon  mortgage 
and  paid  the  tax  themselves. 

6.  If  four  per  cent  is  the  market  rate  for  money  and  mort- 
gagers pay  seven  per  cent,  it  is  fallacious  to  infer  that  "the 
only  effect  of  taxing  loans  is  to  raise  the  rate  of  interest." 
The  effect  of  taxing  loans  may  be,  as  shown  in  (4),  to  lower 
the  rate  of  interest  If  there  were  no  mortgage  tax  the  mort- 
gager would  not  necessarily  borrow  at  four  per  cent.  The 
greater  profit  to  be  derived  from  loans  would  so  encourage 
borrowers  that  mortgagers  and  all  would  have  to  pay  five  or 
six  per  cent  (This  is  a  modification  of  the  received  theory  of 
political  economy  that  is  of  great  importance,  and  has  not,  so 
far  as  I  know,  been  previously  noted.) 

6.  The  question  whether  the  borrower  or  the  lender  shall 
pay  the  tax  upon  loans  is  settled  by  the  prevailing  rate  of  pro- 
ductiveness of  labor.  If  profits  are  very  high,  borrowers  will 
consent  to  pay  high  for  their  loans.  If  profits  are  low  they 
will  not  consent  to  pay  more  than  a  given  rate,  and  if  that 
rate  is  above  the  minimum  return  that  will  content  the  lender, 
he  may  consent  to  pay  the  tax  rather  than  let  his  wealth  lie  idle. 

7.  If  a  certain  amount  must  be  raised  by  taxation,  and  all 
taxes  are  paid  out  of  the  returns  of  productive  labor,  whatever 
sum  is  raised  now  by  taxing  loans  must  be  raised  in  some  other 
way,  if  the  loan  tax  is  abolished,  out  of  the  returns  of  produc- 
tive labor,  i  e.  out  of  wages  or  profits. 

8.  Before  new  taxes  are  imposed  the  decision  must  be  made 
whether  they  shall  come  out  of  wages  or  profits.  If  out  of 
wages,  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  the  workingman  will  be 
better  off  then  than  he  is  now.  If  out  of  profits,  it  is  neces- 
sary (for  reasoners  occupying  Mr.  Adams'  ground)  to  show 
how  the  capitalist  will  be  prevented  from  transferring  the  tax 
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to  the  shoulders  of  the  workingmen.  It  will  be  worth  while 
also  to  enquire  whether  all  taxes  are  not  paid  in  the  long 
run  by  real  estate.  In  that  case  how  would  the  workingmen 
be  bettered  by  a  change  ? 

9.  Since  a  tax  upon  loans  secured  by  pledges  enables  those 
who  borrow  on  the  security  of  their  good  faith  to  do  so  at  an 
advantage,  and  furthermore  is  an  inducement  to  every  one 
to  work  with  his  own  wealth  rather  than  live  in  idleness, 
would  the  results  of  the  abolition  of  the  tax  be  altogether  good  ? 

10.  Since  the  great  extension  of  credit  results  in  violent 
fluctuations  between  prosperity  and  adversity,  is  it  desirable  to 
encourage  borrowing  any  more  than  it  is  at  present  encouraged  ? 

On  these  last  three  heads  I  do  not  express  any  opinion. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  a  tremendous  question  of  public  policy.  It  is  a  question 
that  is  alarmingly  pressing  in  India.  It  looms  up  in  Eu mania. 
It  shook  the  city  of  Borne  so  long  ago  that  only  vague  accounts 
of  the  disturbance  have  come  down  to  us.  It  was  treated  in  a 
drastic  fashion  by  Solon  of  Athena  The  question  concerns 
the  position  of  the  State  in  relation  to  the  incurring  of  debt 
by  the  laboring  classes.  To  say  unhesitatingly  that  as  soon  as 
the  workingman  has  saved  five  or  six  hundred  dollars,  every 
encouragement  should  be  given  him  to  buy  a  home  for  himself 
on  mortgage,  and  "  pay  off  the  debt  by  instalments,"  is  to  decide 
a  great  question  too  easily.  The  aim  about  which  all  are 
agreed  is  to  create  good  citizens.  Certainly  the  possession  of 
land  is  the  best  means  to  this  end.  But  the  failure  to  retain 
land  on  which  an  instalment  has  been  paid,  to  be  sold  out,  to 
lose  money  and  labor  and  home  ; — good  citizens  do  not  arise 
from  such  experiences,  or  from  the  sight  of  such  experiences. 
But  so  long  as  business  is  done  on  credit,  so  long  will  there  be 
times  of  activity  and  dullness,  high  prices  and  low  prices. 
And  so  long  as  human  nature  remains  as  it  is,  it  will  believe 
in  the  time  of  high  prices,  that  the  high  prices  are  going  to 
last,  and  will  enter  into  obligations  accordingly,  which  in  the 
time  of  low  prices  it  will  be  unable  to  meet.  This  perennial 
infatuation,  this  inability  to  represent  to  the  mind  the  pains 
and  hardships  of  future  payment,  is  certainly  a  fact  to  be  con- 
sidered before  the  state  undertakes  to  encourage  borrowing  by 
the  poor. 
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Article  XL— NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

THEOLOGICAL    AND    RELIGIOUS. 

Christian  Evidences.* — In  the  First  Part  of  this  volume  the 
Principles  of  Induction  are  discussed,  with  copious  illustrations 
from  various  sciences.  The  subject  of  the  Second  Part  is  Theism 
and  Christianity.  In  this  part  the  author  considers  the  personality, 
omnipotence,  wisdom,  and  benevolence  of  God ; .  the  congruity  of 
miracles  in  the  Christian  system;  the  character  and  power  of 
Christianity ;  and  the  imperative  character  of  probable  evidence 
on  such  a  subject.  In  the  Third  Part  he  gives  a  resumi  of  the 
specific  evidences  of  Christianity.  Mr.  Wright  is  favorably  known 
as  an  author  by  timely  and  instructive  articles  on  the  relations  of 
science  and  religion,  and  has  shown  himself  well  qualified  to  han- 
dle the  subject  of  this  volume.  The  presentation  of  the  argument 
is  forcible  and  convincing,  and  the  book  is  instructive  and  sug- 
gestive. The  author  expresses  the  hope  "  that  none  of  it  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  plain  men  and  women  of  thoughtful  turn  who  make 
up  their  lack  of  school  privileges  by  increased  assiduity  in  their 
private  reading  and  study."  We  think  it  well  adapted  to  this 
class;  and  to  meet  the  coarse  assaults  on  Christianity,  through 
the  press,  which  are  industriously  circulated  more  widely  than 
ministers  and  Christian  people  are  generally  aware.  It  will  be 
valuable  to  ministers  as  giving  in  compact  form  the  result  of  much 
reading  and  thought  by  a  vigorous  mind  on  the  recent  aspects 
of  scepticism. 

In  the  opening  chapter  the  author  tells  us  that  the  phenomena 
of  finite  mind  are  products  of  the  forces  of  nature,  and  thus  ex- 
cludes finite  mind  from  the  supernatural.  This  logically  leads  to 
agnosticism.  The  only  knowledge  which  we  have  of  personal 
being  or  spirit  is  that  which  arises  in  our  knowledge  of  reason 
and  free-will  in  ourselves.  If  the  reason  and  free-will  of  finite 
minds  is  included  in  nature  and  excluded  from  that  which  is  above 
nature,  then,  though  we  may  believe  that  something  unknowable 
exists  transcending  nature,  we  cannot  say  it  is  God,  and  cannot 

*  The  Logic  of  Christian  Evidences.  By  G.  Frederick  Wright.  Andover: 
Warren  F.  Draper.    1880.    pp.  xiii.  and  312.    New  Haven :  E.  P.  Judd. 
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have  any  knowledge  what  it  is.  And  not  only  so,  but  our  Agnos- 
ticism must  be  positive  and  dogmatic  in  affirming  that  the 
unknown  supernatural  is  not  a  person  endowed  with  reason  and 
free-will  in  any  sense  to  which  we  can  attach  any  meaning ;  and 
thus  must  agree  with  Spinoza  in  saying  that  intellect  in  God  is  no 
more  like  intellect  in  man,  than  the  constellation  The  Dog,  is  like 
a  four-footed  dog  on  earth.  In  the  same  connection  he  uses  the 
word  universe  as  including  both  matter  and  finite  mind,  and  that 
supernatural  which  transcends  both.  But  this  leads  to  Monism : 
God  is  included  in  the  universe.  Whatever  the  series  of  sequen- 
ces in  nature,  and  whatever  the  acknowledgment  of  God  at  the 
beginning,  it  is  God  as  the  first  term  in  the  series  and  a  part  of  it, 
not  God  who  transcends  the  series  and  on  whom  the  series  itself 
depends. 

He  begins  his  proof  of  the  personality  of  the  First  Cause  with 
this  sentence :  "  The  inference  that  God  is  a  person  rests  upon  a 
prior  inference  concerning  the  fact  of  design  in  nature."  (p.  75). 
On  this  argument  he  rests  his  proof  of  God's  personality,  omnipo- 
tence, wisdom,  and  benevolence.  He  does  not  mention  the  more 
profound  objections  against  the  validity  of  this  argument.  We 
do  not  doubt  its  validity ;  but  no  theist  is  justified  in  representing 
that  the  truth  of  the  personality  of  God  depends  on  this  argument 
alone. 

In  the  same  connection  he  says :  "  Theism  is  a  genus.  From  it 
as  a  center  diverge  in  opposite  directions  deism  and  pantheism." 
We  had  supposed  theism  to  be  in  direct  contradiction  to  pan- 
theism. 

Dr.  Robinson's  Studies  in  the  New  Testament.* — These 
twenty-seven  papers,  each  with  a  text  prefixed,  might  be  mistaken 
for  sermons  and  would  have  made  very  good  ones,  but  they  were 
originally  prepared  as  articles  on  the  international  Sunday-school 
lessons  and  published  in  a  religious  newspaper.  They  are  now 
published  in  a  volume  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  many,  who 
had  been  interested  in  them,  to  have  them  in  a  permanent  form. 
The  papers  are  not  minutely  explanatory  of  the  text  but  are 
rather  the  explication,  illustration,  and  discriminative  application 
of  the  spiritual  thought  in  it.     The  style  is  simple  and  direct ; 

*  Studies  in  the  New  Testament;  by  Chables  8.  Robinson,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the 
Memorial  Church,  New  York  City.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner'a  Sons,  743  and 
745  Broadway.    1880.    viii.  and  316  pp.    New  Haven :  B.  P.  Judd. 
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some  of  the  illustrations  are  striking ;  and  the  whole  is  rich  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  in  spiritual  wisdom,  and  discrimi- 
nating application  of  truth  to  life. 

Swsdbnbobg  and  thb  New  Church.* — This  volume  is  a  se- 
ries of  lectures  delivered  in  response  to  a  desire,  often  expressed 
to  the  author  by  many  intelligent  persons,  for  a  brief  and  clear 
statement  of  the  principal  teachings  of  Swedenborg.  In  the  open- 
ing lecture  we  have  a  sketch  of  Swedenborg's  life  and  work,  and 
a  brief  vindication  of  what  the  author  regards  as  the  highest 
claim  which  can  rightly  be  made  in  his  behalf,  "  that  he  was  a 
truly  enlightened  expositor  of  Scripture  and  therefore  the  herald 
of  a  new  dispensation  of  Christianity."  The  remaining  lectures 
present  the  Swedenborgian  doctrine  on  the  sacred  Scriptures  (in- 
cluding the  doctrine  of  Correspondences) ;  the  Divine  Nature  and 
Providence;  the  Incarnation  and  Redemption;  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  Regeneration;  the  Spiritual  World;  Death,  Resurrection, 
and  Judgment ;  and  Marriage.  On  Redemption  the  author  says : 
"  the  divine  effort,  never  for  a  moment  intermitted,  is  to  lead  man, 
by  every  means  consistent  with  his  entire  freedom,  to  depart  from 
evil  and  do  good,  and  so  to  .become  an  angel"  (p.  60).  On  Re- 
generation :    "  The  process  is  not  unlike  that  by  which  the  fruits 

of  the  earth  are  produced When  the  farmer's  barns  are 

foil,  of  what  has  he  to  boast  ?  Did  he  cause  the  grain  to  grow  ? 
Did  he  infuse  the  spirit  of  life  into  a  single  kernel  of  it  ?  ....  . 
He  has  done  little  or  nothing  more  than  to  avail  himself  of  the 
power  of  nature.  He  knew  it  was  lurking  in  the  sunlight  and  rain 
and  the  bountiful  earth,  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  operate,  and 

he  gave  it  opportunity Did  Jehovah  bring  the  children 

of  Israel  out  of  Egypt  ?  Assuredly  he  did.  But  did  not  they 
take  every  step  of  their  own  free  volition  ?  Did  they  not  volun- 
tarily submit  themselves  to  his  guidance?  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  it  In  like  manner  if  we  take  the  corresponding  spiritual  jour- 
ney, it  will  be  because  we  freely  consent  to  do  so"  (pp.  94,  95). 
We  commend  this  little  book  as  a  favorable  presentation  of  Swe- 
denborgianism  as  now  taught  and  of  the  elements  of  spiritual 
power  which  it  contains. 

*  Swedenborg  and  the  New  Church.  By  James  Reed,  Pastor  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  Boston:  Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.,  Riverside 
Press,  Cambridge.    18S0.    143  pp.    New  Haven:  B.  P.  Judd. 
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The  Christian  Sacraments.* — This  is  a  volume  of  the  valu- 
able series  of  "  Hand-books  for  Bible-classes,"  in  course  of  prepa- 
ration under  the  direction  of  Rev.  M.  Dod  and  Rev.  A.  Whyte. 
It  is  a  clear  and  practical  presentation  of  the  Presbyterian  doctrine 
of  the  sacraments,  and  well  adapted  not  only  for  Bible-classes  but 
for  the  reading  of  Christian  people.  Questions  are  annexed  to 
each  chapter.  Three  volumes  of  the  series  have  been  already 
issued,  "  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,"  "  The  Post-exilian  Proph- 
ets," and  "A  Life  of  Christ. "  Seventeen  other  volumes  are  in 
preparation,  and  the  series  promises  to  be  one  of  unusual  value. 

The  "Speaker's  Commentary :"  New  Testament;  Vol.  ILf 
— This  volume  includes  the  Gospel  of  John,  with  an  introduction 
and  critical  notes  by  Prof.  Westcott.  The  editor  is  one  of  the 
best  New  Testament  scholars  in  England.  He  is  fully  equipped, 
as  regards  learning,  for  this  task,  and  his  candor  cannot  fail  to 
win  confidence.  The  introductory  observations  upon  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Gospel  are  quite  instructive,  although  not  much  that 
'is  new  on  the  question  is  brought  forward.  The  commentary  on 
the  Acts  is,  also,  embraced  in  this  volume.  It  is  from  the  pen  of 
the  Bishop  of  Chester,  although  (he  introduction  is  written  by 
the  general  editor,  Canon  Cook.  The  volume  before  us  is,  as  a 
whole,  one  of  the  best  of  this  valuable  series. 

Liddon's  University  Sermons.  J — Canon  Liddon  is  one  of  the 
four  or  five  most  distinguished  preachers  in  the  English  Church. 
He  is  versed  in  theological  learning,  as  is  obvious  from  his  treatise 
on  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and,  indeed,  from  all  of  his  productions. 
At  the  same  time,  he  is  a  vigorous  writer  and  speaker.  He  is 
quite  ohurohly  in  his  tendencies,  and  the  value  of  his  instructions 
are  impaired  by  the  exaltation  of  rites,  and  by  the  disproportion- 
ate esteem  of  the  sacramental  features  of  the  English  ecclesiasti- 
cal system. 

*  The  Christian  Sacramento.  By  James  S.  Candlish,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Sys- 
tematic Theology  in  the  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow.  Edinburgh:  T.  and  T. 
Clark.  New  York:  Scribner  ft  Welford.  129  pp.  Price  60. cents.  New 
Haven:  E.  P.  Judd. 

f  Ihe  Holy  Bible,  eta,  with  a  Commentary,  etc.  Vol  II.  New  York :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.    1880.    New  Haven :  E.  P.  Judd. 

%  Sermons  Preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford;  by  H.  P.  LmDOH,  DJD., 
Canon  of  St  Paul's,  etc.  Second  series,  1868-1879.  New  York:  E.  P.  Button 
ft  Co.    1880.    New  Haven:  E.  P.  Judd. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Woolsey's  "  Communism  and  Socialism."* — It  would  be  well 
if  every  citizen  could  read  this  book.  From  such  an  author,  it 
must  be  erudite ;  it  is,  however,  more  than  that ;  it  is  candid. 
The  denunciatory  method  of  dealing  with  socialism  and  its  advo- 
cates is  not  the  method  of  President  Woolsey.  Leading  socialists 
receive  fall  credit  for  ability,  and  facts  which  support  their  theory 
are  stated  as  frankly  as  those  which  oppose  it. 

In  defining  Communism  and  Socialism  the  author  has  avoided 
the  common  error  of  forming  ideal  conceptions,  independently  of 
fact  and  history,  and  forcing  the  terms  to  designate  the  concep- 
tions thus  created.  He  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  historical 
use  of  the  words,  and  defined  them  accordingly.  The  essential 
feature  of  both  communism  and  socialism  is  stated  to  be  the  col- 
lective ownership  of  property ;  but  communism  introduces  this  in 
small  communities  within  an  ordinary  state,  as  in  the  Shaker 
communities  in  this  country,  while  socialism  aims  to  secure  pos- 
Ression  of  the  State  as  a  whole,  and  remodel  all  its  industrial 
institutions  on  the  communal  plan.  The  one  would  abolish 
private  capital  in  a  village;  the  other  would  sweep  it  from  a 
nation.  Ideal  communism,  in  its  fullest  extent,  would  divide  a 
State  into  innumerable  little  societies,  each  of  which  would  be  a 
unit  in  itself;  ideal  socialism  would  abolish  local  units,  and  ulti- 
mately unite  the  nations  of  the  world  into  a  single  homogeneous 
state,  highly  centralized  and  despotic  beyond  precedent. 

It  will  occur  to  the  reader  that  the  socialism  under  considera- 
tion is  of  an  uncompromising  kind.  Such  is,  in  fact,  the  system 
of  Marx  and  his  followers.  It  is  fiat  socialism,  something  which 
is  to  have  no  natural  development,  but  is  to  be  artificially  created, 
and  then  forced,  ready  made,  on  an  entire  people.  Some  absolute 
power  is  to  say  "  Let  there  be  socialism ;"  and  there  will  be 
socialism — over  night,  possibly,  hardly  longer. 

As  this  is  what  leading  theorists  of  the  school  advocate,  it  is 
natural  that  this  should  be  what  the  present  work  would  oppose ; 
hut  the  author  seems  to  assume,  and  in  one  or  two  places  to  say, 
that  no  other  socialism  is  possible.  That  modification  of  the 
socialistic  system  which  develops  naturally,  as  when  a  State 
assumes  the  ownership  of  railroads,  and  then  of  other  particular 

*  Communism  and  Socialism  in  their  History  and  Theory.  A  Sketch.  By 
Thiodorb  D.  Woolsxt.  New  York :  Oharles  Scribner's  Sons.  New  Haven : 
E.  P.  Judd. 
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industries,  is  not  only  excluded  from  the  discussion,  but  appears 
to  be  quietly  banished  from  the  limits  of  possibility.  The  author 
has,  however,  given  us  a  term  well  adapted  to  designate  this 
natural  tendency,  in  the  French  word  collectivism. 

After  a  brief  account  of  the  more  interesting  experiments  in 
practical  communism,  in  which  the  mediaeval  village  commune  is 
barely  mentioned,  the  author  gives  an  outline  of  the  leading 
Utopian  theories,  from  Plato's  "  Republic"  to  the  modern  schemes. 
Readers  who  cannot  master  a  difficult  German  style  will  value 
the  analysis  and  criticism  of  Schaaffle's  "  Quintessence  of  Social- 
ism." The  concluding  part  of  the  work  is  occupied  in  consider- 
ing what  would  be  the  condition  of  things  if  a  State  were  to  be 
remodeled  on  the  socialistic  plan.  To  a  reader  who  apprehends 
for  the  first  time  the  tremendous  nature  of  the  changes  involved, 
this  will  seem  like  inquiring  what  would  be  the  political  and 
social  state  of  affairs  if  the  earth  and  the  planets  were  to  fall  on- 
to the  sun.  The  author  concludes  that  the  government  would  be 
despotic,  that  workmen  would  be  chained  to  their  locality  like 
serf  8,  when  not  arbitrarily  moved  by  their  rulers,  that  the  finances 
would  be  simple,  but  burdensome  to  the  laborers,  and  that  the 
State  would  be  weak  in  war,  but,  fortunately,  not  likely  to  become 
engaged  in  it  He  shows  that  communism  has  been  consistent 
with  a  high  degree  of  religion ;  but  that  socialism,  while  not 
absolutely  inconsistent  with  religion  in  theory,  is  hostile  to  it  in 
practice.  He  shows  also  that,  while  there  are  differences  of 
opinion  among  theorists  concerning  the  proper  nature  of  the 
family  in  a  socialistic  state,  such  a  state  would  be,  in  fact,  unfavor- 
able to  its  existence,  and  utterly  hostile  to  its  best  development. 

In  conclusion  he  reassures  his  readers  by  a  concise  statement 
of  the  forces  which  would  oppose  the  introduction  of  socialism  if 
it  should  be  actually  attempted,  and  which  would  certainly  cause 
the  speedy  abandonment  of  the  attempt  The  style  of  the  work 
might  be  clearer  than  it  is;  to  get  the  precise  meaning  of  a 
passage  often  requires  close  attention.  The  chief  fault  to  be 
found  with  it,  however,  is  quantitative ;  it  is  greatly  to  be  wished 
that  there  were  more  of  it. 

Thompson's  "  Workman."* — The  object  of  this  work,  the  writ- 
ing of  which  was  the  last  literary  effort  of  Dr.  Thompson,  is,  as 

*  The  Workman :  His  False  Friends  and  his  True  Friends.  By  Rev.  Joseph 
P.  Thompson,  D.D.,  LL.D.    American  Tract  Society.    New  Haven :  £.  P.  Judd. 
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its  title  implies,  to  assist  the  workman  in  discriminating  between 
true  friends  and  false.  By  true  friends  are  meant  those  who 
would  help  him  to  cheap  lands,  improved  dwellings,  remunera- 
tive employment,  schools,  libraries,  and  churches ;  and  by  false, 
those  who  would  teach  him  delusive  theories  of  Political  Econ- 
omy, arouse  his  enmity  against  property-owners,  and  incite  him  to 
riot  and  socialism. 

like  the  preceding  work,  this  is  essentially  a  treatise  on  Com- 
munism and  Socialism.  In  the  earlier  chapters  the  author  states 
a  few  economic  principles  bearing  on  the  subject,  defines  labor, 
property,  and  capital,  and  shows  the  origin  of  property  in  land. 
He  gives  something  of  the  history  of  land  tenure,  and  explains 
the  functions  of  money.  Profundity  would  be  a  fault  in  such  a 
discussion,  in  view  of  the  object  to  be  attained,  while  energy  of 
style  and  amplitude  of  illustration,  would  be  decided  merits.  The 
work  is  fortunate  in  avoiding  the  fault  and  possessing  the  merits. 
A  keen-sighted  socialist  would  probably  claim  that  some  of  the 
arguments  do  not  affect  his  theory ;  for  instance,  when  it  is  proven 
that  capital  is  a  necessity,  in  order  that  production  may  go  on, 
the  socialist  would,  perhaps,  allege  that  he  does  not  propose  to 
annihilate  capital,  that  he  recognizes  its  necessity,  but  prefers,  for 
certain  reasons,  to  see  it  owned  by  the  state,  instead  of  by  indi- 
viduals. On  the  other  hand,  the  argument  is  valid  as  against  the 
ravings  against  capital  itself,  which  one  sometimes  finds  in  social- 
istic newspapers. 

The  author  admits  the  legality  of  trades  unions,  but  vigorously 
assails  that  frequent  accompaniment  of  the  modern  strike,  the 
coercion  of  men  outside  the  union,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
them  from  working.  A  very  effective  chapter  on  "  Legislation 
and  Labor,"  denounces  the  disposition  to  surrender  one's  personal 
independence  and  beg  support  of  the  state,  but  indicates  some 
things  which  a  state  may  properly  do  for  the  benefit  of  workmen. 
A  chapter  on  "Immigration,"  deprecates  too  much  positive 
encouragement  to  foreigners  to  occupy  our  remaining  vacant 
lands. 

The  treatment  of  the  subject  of  communism  and  socialism  is,  as 
one  would  expect  who  has  read  the  author's  letters  from  Berlin  in 
the  Christian  Union,  vigorous  and  somewhat  denunciatory. 
Unlike  President  Woolsey,  he  has  failed  to  clearly  discriminate 
between  the  two  things,  and  has  spoken  of  communism  as  if  it 
were  merely  an  intensified  socialism.     His  conception  of  it  is  indi- 
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cated  by  the  device  on  the  cover  of  the  book,  a  sword,  a  dagger, 
a  firebrand,  and  a  thunder-cloud.  When  any  social  movement 
does,  in  fact,  assume  such  a  form,  denunciation  is  quite  in  order. 
A  number  of  pages  are  devoted  to  refuting  the  claim  of  socialists 
that  their  system  would  remove  social  inequality ;  but  the  argu- 
ment here  is  not  entirely  convincing.  The  history  of  village  com- 
munities is  treated  at  greater  length  than  in  the  preceding  work, 
and  it  is  demonstrated  that  communism  has  neyer  proved  practi- 
cable on  a  large  scale. 

The  last  part  of  the  discussion  is  decidedly  the  best.  The 
removal  of  incentives  to  labor,  the  extinction  of  hope,  and  the 
reduction  of  mankind  to  a  perpetual  and  monotonous  level,  which 
would  be  the  results  of  a  successful  socialistic  revolution,  are 
exhibited  in  contrast  with  the  considerable  degree  of  prdbperity 
which,  as  statistics  show,  a  frugal  workman  may  reasonably  hope 
for  under  the  present  system.  The  workman  is  shown  the  value 
of  religion,  of  which  socialism  would,  in  practice,  deprive  him, 
and  the  future  condition  of  his  class  is  pictured  as  hopeful  and 
not  discouraging,  provided  only  that  the  ground  of  that  hope  be 
not  removed  by  revolutionary  violence.  On  the  whole,  the  work 
is  one  of  the  best  of  its  class,  an  effective,  popular  argument  for 
the  existing  industrial  system,  as  against  the  attacks  of  the  social- 
istic schemers  whom  the  author  learned  to  know  during  his 
German  residence,  and  from  whose  migration  to  this  country  he 
entertained  serious  apprehensions. 

Lord  Bbaconsfield.* — The  author  of  this  "Study"  of  the 
character  and  opinions  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  adopted  a 
method  which  is  very  ingenious,  and  which  serves  to  throw  an 
air  of  charming  freshness  around  a  subject  which  has  already 
been  treated  in  almost  every  imaginable  way,  by  political  writers 
in  England,  for  more  than  a  generation.  Assuming  that  the 
distinguished  statesman  must  have  been  constantly  betrayed  into 
expressing  what  were  really  his  own  ideas  in  the  many  novels 
which  he  has  written,  Mr.  Brandes  has  sought  in  those  works 
a  clue  to  guide  him  in  the  psychological  study  which  he  has 
made  of  their  author.  Mr.  Brandes  says :  "  Each  work  by 
his  [Lord  Beaconsfield's]  hand  is  an  instrument  which  he   has 

*  Lord  Beaconsfield.  A  Study.  By  Georg  Brandes,  authorized  translation  by 
Mr-a.  George  Sturoe.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1880.  12mo,  382  pp. 
New  Haven :  B.  P.  Judd. 
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fabricated  for  us  himself,  wherewith  we  may  penetrate  into 
the  work-shop  of  his  ideas.  Each  book  that  he  has  written  is 
a  window  through  which  we  may  look  into  his  mind.  Each  train 
of  thought  which  he  has  revealed  to  us,  every  character  he  has 
devised,  every  feeling  that  he  has  described,  contains  a  series  of 
confessions  which  he  has  consciously  laid  bare,  and  which  must  be 
carefully  examined,  as  well  as  a  series  of  involuntary  confessions 
running  parallel  to  them,  which  may  be  detected.  If  the  critic 
be  upon  his  guard,  both  as  regards  himself  and  the  author,  these 
literary  productions  will  afford  him  more  than  mere  literary 
insight;  for  the  ideas  and  sentiments  expressed  belong  to  the 
statesman,  and  not  to  him  in  his  character  of  novelist  alone;  they 
are  the  outcome  of  his  whole  character  as  a  man,  which  is  the 
common  source  and  deepest  spring  of  his  political  and  literary 
gifts."  Applying  this  literary-critical  method  to  the  novels  of 
Benjamin  Disraeli,  Mr.  Brandes  evolves  his  remarkable  portrait 
of  the  present  Prime  Minister  of  England.  Mr.  Brandes  is  a 
German,  and  says  he  has  no  special  source  of  information  which  is 
not  open  to  all.  He  has  never  heard  Lord  Beaconsfield  speak, 
and  has  never  even  Been  him,  but  has  relied  in  the  preparation 
of  his  portrait  entirely  upon  the  study  of  his  writings. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  book  there  is  an  interesting  attempt 
made  to  find  in  Lord  Beaconsfield  the  characteristics  which  he 
has  inherited  from  his  ancestors.  "  The  sanguine,  enterprising 
temperament  of  his  grandfather,  never  ruffled  by  disappointment, 
his  brain  ever  fertile  in  resources  even  when  one  disaster  followed 
quickly  upon  another,"  reappears  in  the  grandson.  Then  the 
literary  studies  and  tastes  of  his  father  were  also  of  great  impor- 
tance to  him.  "  Nothing  tends  more  to  easy  and  rapid  acquisi- 
tion of  faculty  in  the  use  of  language  than  a  literary  forerunner  in 
the  family."  The  father  too  was  "  a  decided  though  quiet  free- 
thinker, destitute  of  a  creed,  both  in  the  literary  or  intellectual 
sense  of  the  word,  and  this  negative  quality  was  to  show  itself 
from  the  beginning  in  the  son.  Then,  too,  "  not  only  the  critical 
and  negative,  but  also  the  positive  romantic  and  Conservative 
tendencies  of  the  son  are  derived  from  the  father."  The  son  has 
followed  his  father  in  all  his  sympathies. 

The  book  abounds  throughout  with  passages  fresh  and  interest- 
ing as  the  conception  of  the  treatment  of  the  subject  is  novel. 
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Thb  Lipb  of  Mb.  Gladstone.* — The  result  of  the  recent  elec- 
tions in  England,  secured  in  great  measure  by  the  personal  efforts 
of,  Mr.  Gladstone,  invests  his  past  career  if  possible  with  still 
greater  interest  than  ever  before.  It  is  a  happy  circumstance 
that  a  carefully  prepared  memoir  of.  the  distinguished  statesman 
has  just  been  republished  by  Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  The 
book  is  of  the  nature  of  a  biography,  and  the  object  of  the  author 
has  been  to  place  before  the  reader,  in  connection  with  the  whole 
story  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  life,  a  detailed  statement  of  his  relations 
to  the  great  movements  of  his  time  and  an  account  of  the  writings 
and  speeches  which  tliese  events  have  called  forth,  The  author 
does  not  conceal  his  full  sympathy  for  one  whom  he  styles  "  the 
most  conspicuous  figure,  perhaps,  in  the  public  life  of  our  times, 
and  one  who  is  universally  esteemed  for  his  talents,  his  eloquence, 
his  high  and  pure  feeling,  and  his  personal  worth."  A  recent 
writer  speaking  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  says:  "He  cares  even  more 
than  trades-unions  for  the  welfare  of  the  working  men ;  more  than 
the  manufacturers  for  the  interests  of  capital ;  more  for  the  cause 
of  retrenchment  than  the  most  jealous  and  avowed  foes  of  govern- 
ment expenditure;  more  for  the  spread  of  education  than  the 
advocates  of  a  compulsory  national  system;  more  for  careful  con- 
stitutional precedent  than  the  Whigs ;  and  more  for  the  spiritual 
independence  of  the  church  than  the  highest  Tories.  He  unites 
cotton  with  culture,  Manchester  with  Oxford,  the  deep  classical 
joy  over  the  Italian  resurrection  and  Greek  independence,  with 
the  deep  English  interest  on  the  amount  of  the  duty  on  Zante 
raisins  and  Italian  rags.  The  great  railway  boards  and  the  Bishops 
are  about  equally  interested  in  Mr.  Gladstone.  His  mind  mediates 
between  the  moral  and  material  interests  of  the  age,  and  rests  in 
neither ;  he  moralizes  finance  and  commerce  and  (if  we  may  be 
allowed  the  barbarism)  institutionalizes  ethics  and  faith." 

Camp  and  Cabin. f — Dr.  Rossiter  W.  Raymond,  editor  of  the 
Engineering  and  Mining  Journal^  has  become  somewhat  widely 
known  as  the  author  of  several  charming  stories.  This  new  vol- 
ume presents  a  number  of  studies  of  character  and  scenery  from 
the  mining  regions  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  Far  West,  which 

*  The  Life  of  (he  Right  Honorable  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  M.A.,  D.C.L.  By 
George  Baenett  Smith.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  596  pp.  8m  For 
sale  in  New  Haven  by  E.  P.  Judd. 

f  Camp  and  Cabin.  Sketches  of  Life  and  Travel  in  the  West  By  Rossiter  W. 
Raymond.    New  York:  Fords,  Howard,  &  Hulbert    1880.    243  pp.  16mo. 
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will  add  still  further  to  his  reputation.  There  is  an  element  of 
refinement  in  these  sketches  of  frontier  life  which  is  not  common 
among  those  who  have  gained  a  reputation  for  such  descriptions. 
The  hook  contains  also  an  account  of  the  "wonders  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone ;"  the  "  ice  caves  of  Washington ;"  and  the  "  ascent  of 
Gray's  Peak" 

Great  Singers.* — The  author — Mr.  G.  T.  Ferris — without  pre- 
tending to  any  special  originality,  has  furnished  in  this  little  book 
very  readable  sketches  of  several  of  the  celebrities  among  the 
singers  who  have  gained  special  renown.  They  are  Faustina 
Bordoni ;  Catarina  Gabrielli ;  Sophia  Arnould ;  Elizabeth  Billing- 
ton;  Angelica  Catalini;  Giudetta  Pasta;  and  Henrietta  Sontag. 

Db.  Babtol's  "  Principles  and  Portraits."! — In  this  volume 
of  essays  by  Dr.  Bartol,  are  discussions  of  the  following  subjects: 
Art;  Love;  Life;  Business;  Beasts;  Politics;  Plays;  Science; 
Deity ;  Education ;  Definition ;  and  there  are  also  added  papers 
upon  the  " Personality  of  Shakespeare;"  Channing;  Bushnell; 
Weiss ;  Garrison ;  and  Hunt  the  artist. 

Notes  on  Railway  Accidents.! — This  little  volume  on  rail- 
way accidents  by  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  who  has  ac- 
quired so  high  a  reputation  as  an  acknowledged  authority  on  all 
matters  pertaining  to  railways,  strange  to  say  leaves  the  reader 
quite  reassured  with  regard  to  the  safety  of  all  ordinary  railroad 
travel.  There  is  a  full  account  given  of  all  the  principal  accidents 
which  have  occurred  on  the  railroads  of  this  country  and  in  Eu- 
rope,- and  their  causes  are  clearly  and  intelligently  pointed  out, 
while  the  various  appliances — such  as  the  Miller  Platform  and 
Westinghouse  Brake  and  others — are  described,  which  have  been 
invented  to  meet  what  proved  to  be  defective  in  the  system  of 
construction  and  management.  The  conclusion  to  which  Mr. 
Adams  comes  is  that  at  present  "  the  very  safest  place  into  which 
a  man  can  put  himself  is  the  inside  of  a  first-class  railroad  carriage 
on  a  train  in  full  motion." 

*  Great  Singers,  Faustina  Bordoni  to  Henrietta  Sontag.  Appleton's  Handy- 
Volume  Series.  By  George  T.  Ferris.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  ft  Go.  1880. 
220  pp.  16mo.    New  Haven:  E.  P.  Judd. 

t  Principles  and  Portraits.  By  0.  A.  Bartol.  Boston :  Roberts  Brothers. 
New  Haven:  E.  P.  Judd. 

%  Notes  en  Railway  Accidents.  By  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.  New  York : 
6.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    1879.    12mo,  280  pp.    New  Haven:  E.  P.  Judd. 
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Magazine  of  Art.* — Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin  <fc  Co., 
of  New  York,  are  publishing  a  monthly  magazine  of  art,  which 
needs  only  to  be  known  to  become  everywhere  a  favorite  in  those 
families  where  there  is  any  interest  in  art  There  are  in  each 
number  valuable  art  criticisms,  fresh  information  with  regard  to 
the  new  works  of  living  artists,  and  all  is  abundantly  and  admir- 
ably illustrated. 

Popular  Romances  of  the  Middle  Ages.1 — At  the  present 
time  when  so  much  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  mediaeval 
legends'  which  had  such  a  strange  fascination  for  our  forefathers, 
this  volume  will  be  fouud  very  convenient  and  useful.  The 
object  of  the  authors  has  been  to  present  to  modern  readers  the 
simple  story  of  the  old  romances,  in  a  form  which  shall  be  relieved 
of  all  the  monotonous  and  wearisome  details  which  a  compara- 
tively rude  and  ignorant  age  imposed  upon  them.  The  legends 
which  are  here  collected  are:  King  Arthur  and  his  Knights;  Mer- 
lin ;  Sir  Tristram ;  Bevis  of  Hamtoun ;  Guy  of  Warwick ;  Havelok ; 
Beowulf ;  Roland ;  Olger  the  Dane ;  The  Stories  of  the  Volsungs ; 
The  Nibelung  story;  Walter  of  Aquitaine  ;  The  Gudrun  lay;  The 
Story  of  Hugdietrich  and  Hildeburg  ;  Grettir  the  Strong ;  Gunn- 
laug  and  the  fair  Helga,  and  Burnt  Njal. 

History  of  American  Politics.! — Mr.  Johnston  has  succeeded 
in  bringing  into  a  small  octavo  volume  of  274  pp.  a  clear  and 
consecutive,  though  necessarily  brief,  account  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  political  parties  in  the  United  States,  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  government,  with  a  summary  of  the  principal  doings 
of  each  congress  from  the  inauguration  of  Washington  until  now. 
It  is  an  intelligent,  correct,  impartial  view,  in  miniature,  of  the 
whole  compass  of  our  political  history.  The  value  of  this  little 
manual  is  enhanced  by  a  well  made  index,  and  by  appendixes 
which  present  the  Constitution,  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and 
statistical  information  of  much  interest. 

*  Magazine  of  Art.  Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin  k  Co.  New  York: » monthly  num- 
bers, 38  pages.    Price  per  year,  $2.75.    Single  specimen  numbers,  25  cents. 

f  Popular  Romances  of  the  Middle  Ages.  By  Sir  GrBOBGE  W.  Cox,  M.A.  Bart., 
and  Eustace  Hinton  Jones.  First  American,  from  the  Second  English  Edition. 
New  York:  H.  Holt  &  Co.     1880.    12mo.,  pp.  514.     New  Haven:  E.  P.  Judd. 

X  Hi8iory  of  American  Politics;  by  Alexander  Johnston,  A.M.  New  York : 
H.  Holt  k  Co.    1879.    New  Haven:  E.  P.  Judd. 
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Health  and  Health  Resorts.* — Invalids  and  their  friends 
will  find  in  this  book  a  mass  of  information  which  is  invaluable  in 
enabling  them  to  decide  whether  it  is  best  to  leave  their  native 
land  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  health  in  foreign  lands ;  and,  if 
they  resolve  to  go  abroad,  a  full  and  reliable  statement  of  the  ad- 
vantages and  the  disadvantages  of  the  different  health  resorts. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Wilson  that  there  is  in  no  country  "  such 
an  assemblage  of  intelligent  appliances  for  the  alleviation  of  suf- 
fering" and  "  such  ample  provision  made  for  the  comfort  of  the 
traveling  invalid1'  as  in  our  own ;  and  he  fully  and  clearly  sets 
forth  the  discomforts,  the  annoyances,  the  depressing  influences, 
and  the  dangers  to  which  invalids  may  be  exposed  in  Europe. 
No  invalid  should  be  allowed  by  his  friends  to  go  abroad  till  after 
a  careful  consideration  of  all  that  is  said  in  the  admirable  chapter 
on  "  expatriation."  For  those  who  think  it  safe  to  risk  it,  full  de- 
tails are  given  with  regard  to  the  special  advantages  afforded  by 
the  Riviera,  Nice,  Cannes,  Mentone,  San  Remo,  Hyfcres,  Pau, 
Malaga,  Madeira,  Algiers,  Egypt ;  and  by  the  mineral  springs  at 
Spa,  Aiz-la-Chapelle,  Schwalbach,  Eras,  Hombourg,  Kissingen, 
Carlsbad,  Marienbad,  Gastein,  Teplitz,  Yichy,  Bagn&res  de 
Bigorre,  Saint  Sauveur,  Uriage,  Royat,  Ischia,  and  many  minor 
places  in  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

PSOFB8SOB   FiSHEB'S  DISCUSSIONS  IN  HlSTORY  AND  THEOLOGY.f 

—We  have  only  sufficient  space  at  command  to  call  attention  to 
this  very  attractive  volume,  just  published,  which  contains  selec- 
tions from  the  magazine  Articles  of  Professor  Fisher — sixteen  in 
number — which  have  appeared  in  the  New  Englander,  North 
American,  and  other  Reviews.  With  a  few  exceptions  these 
essays  may  be  classified  under  three  heads.  The  first  group 
comprises  papers  which  relate  to  the  history,  polity,  and  dogmas 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  second  group  relates  to  New 
England  Theology,  and  includes  the  Article  published  in  the 
North  American  on  Jonathan  Edwards ;  the  Article  on  Channing 
in  the  International  Review;  and  the  Article  on  Dr.  Nathaniel 
W.  Taylor  in  the  New  Englander.  The  third  division  pertains 
to  Theism  and  Christian  Evidences. 

*  Health  and  Health  Resorts.  By  John  Wilson,  M.D.,  late  Medical  Inspector 
of  Camps  and  Hospitals  in  the  United  States  Army.  Philadelphia:  Porter  & 
Coatea.    12mo,  288  pp.    New  Haven :  E.  P.  Judd. 

f  Discussions  in  History  and  Theology.  By  George  P.  Fisher,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Titus  Street  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  Yale  College.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    1880.    555  pp.  8vo.    New  Haven,  E.  P.  Judd. 
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Irene  :  the  Missionary.* — A  special  interest  attaches  to  this 
novel  of  Major  DeForest  from  the  fact  that  the  scene  is  the 
Syrian  Mission  of  the  "American  Board."  The  action  is  at  the 
period  of  the  war  between  the  Maronites  and  the  Druses.  The 
descriptions  of  scenery  and  life  in  Syria  are  full  of  interest.  The 
conceptions  also  of  many  of  the  characters  introduced  are  admi- 
rable— although  those  of  the  missionaries  themselves,  it  must  be 
confessed,  seem  somewhat  exaggerated. 

A  Fool's  Errand.! — Perhaps  no  book  has  appeared  since  the 
civil  war  which  will  so  well  enable  the  people  of  the  north  to 
understand  what  is  the  actual  condition  of  things  at  the  South, 
and  what  is  the  nature  of  the  civilization  to  be  found  there,  as 
this.    The  book  is  professedly  written  by  an  officer  of  the  Union 
army  who  was,  during  the  progress  of  the  war,  so  captivated  by 
what  he  saw  of  the  natural  advantages  of  the  south,  that  on  the 
return  of  peace  he  purchased  a  plantation,  and  removed  there 
with  his  family  with  the  design  of  making  a  permanent  residence 
in  one  of  the  Southern  States.     He  has  given  the  results  of  his 
experience  under  the  form  of  a  narrative  of  what  befel  him  and 
his  family.     In  his  book  he  gives  no  evidence  of  being  actuated 
by  any  unfriendly  feeling  to  the  South,  and  he  is  thoroughly 
impartial.    He  presents  also  in  strong  light  many  of  the  attractive 
features  of  southern  life.     The  book  abounds  with  sketches  of 
characters,  many  of  which  are  of  great  interest,  and  all  give 
unmistakable  evidence  of  being  drawn  directly  from  the  men 
and  women  with  whom  he  associated.    But  the  chief  value  of 
the  book  is  the  light  which  it  throws  on  the  sentiments  of  the 
southern  people  before  and  since  the  war.    It  is  a  book  for  the 
times,  and  should  be  read  by  everyone. 

*  Irene:  the  Missionary.  Boston:  Roberts  Brothers.  1879.  390  pp.  12mo. 
New  Haven,  E.  P.  Judd. 

f  A  Foots  Errand.  By  one  of  the  Fools.  New  York :  Fords,  Howard  ft 
Hulbert.    1879.    361  pp.  12mo.    New  Haven,  E.  P.  Judd. 
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Article  I.— OLDER  ENGLAND. 

In  one  of  the  later  writings  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  there  is  to  be 
found  a  passage,  full  of  that  pathetic  eloquence  of  which  he  is 
so  great  a  master,  in  which  he  describes  the  change  that  a  few 
years  have  wrought  in  a  piece  of  lowland  scenery  in  South 
England.  When  first  he  remembers  it,  he  says,  "  no  clearer 
or  diviner  waters  ever  sang  with  constant  lips  of  the  hand 
which  *  giveth  rain  from  heaven' ;  no  pastures  ever  lightened 
in  spring  time  with  more  passionate  blossoming ;  no  sweeter 
homes  ever  hallowed  the  heart  of  the  passer-by  with  their  pride 
of  peaceful  gladness — fain  hidden — yet  full  confessed."  Now 
"  the  human  wretches  of  the  place  cast  their  street  and  house 
foulness  just  in  the  very  rush  and  murmur  of  the  first  spread- 
ing currents,  they  having  neither  energy  to  cart  it  away,  nor 
decency  to  dig  it  into  the  ground."  "No  joy,"  says  this 
Knight  of  the  Rueful  Countenance,  who  may  be  forgiven  for 
abusing  his  own  country  because  he  does  so  in  such  heroic 
language,  "  no  joy  shall  be  possible  to  heart  of  man  forever- 
more,  about  these  wells  of  English  waters."  The  change 
which  twenty  busy  years  have  worked  in  this  little  span  of  Old 
England  is  only  typical  of  that  which  has  been  going  on  the 
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whole  land  over.    After  a  day's  search  for  the  famous  May 
Pole  Inn,  of  Barnaby  Rvdge,  an  American  traveler,  in  place 
of  the  fine  old  hostelrie,  with  its  vast  apartments,  mallioned 
windows,  and  portly  host,  found  only  "  the  ugliest,  commonest, 
newest,  railway  beer-house."    The  England  even  of  Charles 
Dickens,  if  it  ever  existed,  has  passed  away.    The  railway 
conductor   has   driven   the   many-caped    coachman    off  the 
road  for  ever ;  and  the  driver  of  to-day  is  no  more  like  the 
famous   Mr.   Weller  than  a  claret  bottle  is  like  a  demijohn. 
What  the  mother  country  was  like,  even  at  the  beginning  of 
the   present   century,  we  can  only  faintly  surmise,  from  the 
features  which  meet  our  eye  at  the  present  time ;  the  trans- 
formation of  the  last  eighty  years  has  built  up  an  England  as 
unlike  that  of  the  third  George,  as  that,  in  its  turn,  was  unlike 
the  country  of  the  Wars  of  the  Eed  and  White  Rose.      "  The 
age  of   the  Wycliffes,  Cobharas,  Arundels,  Beckets:  of  the 
Latimers,    Mores,    Granmers;    of    the    Taylors,    Leightons, 
Herberts ;  of  the  Sherlocks  and  Butlers,  is  gone.     Silent  revo- 
lutions in  opinion  have  made  it  impossible  that  men  like  these 
should  return."    "Could  the  England  of  1685,"  writes  Lord 
Macaulay,  "be,  by  some  magical  process,  set  before  our  eyes, 
we  should  not  know  one  landscape  in  a  hundred,  or  one  build- 
ing in  ten  thousand.     The  country  gentleman  would  not  recog- 
nize his  own  field.     The  inhabitant  of  the  town  would  not 
recognize  his  own  street     Everything  has  been  changed,  but 
the  great  features  of  nature,  and  a  few  massive  and  durable 
works  of  human  art."    In  no  part  of  the  world  has  transforma- 
tion been  more  rapid  or  more  radical  than  in  this  country  of  Eng- 
land which  we  are  wont  to  picture  as  lying  like  a  sleeping 
giant,  the  moss  growing   on   bis  eyebrows,  slumber  sitting 
enthroned  on  his  countenance,  and    his  limbs  decently  com- 
posed into  an  attitude  of  rest,  which  even  peninsular  wars  and 
colonial  revolutions  are  not  potent  to  disturb. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  disappointments  of  an  American  enthu- 
siast searching  in  England  for  the  traces  of  his  favorite  idols. 
At  the  risk  of  outraging  the  progressive  spirit  of  this  age  and 
land,  I  venture  to  turn  the  tables  on  that  experience.  Let  the 
English  traveler  in  this  country,  instead  of  going  west,  from 
New  York,  go  east    Let  him  pause  in  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
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ford.  Let  him  visit  Saybrook  and  New  London.  Let  him  go 
in  search  of  Plymouth  Eock,  or  climb  the  steep  streets  of 
Providence.  Let  him  traverse  the  Holy  Land  of  Boston  Com- 
mon, and  linger  under  the  impecunious  shadow  of  the  Old 
South.  Let  him  stroll  along  the  wharves  of  Nantucket  or 
Martha's  Vineyard ;  and  spend  an  hour  amid  the  quaint 
head-stones  of  a  New  England  burial  ground.  My  conviction 
is  that  he  will  come  away  with  the  impression  that  he  has 
never  been  before  in  quite  such  an  old-world  country  as  this. 
He  has  left  old  England,  indeed  ;  but  it  is  only  to  find  an 
older  England  still  3000  miles  nearer  to  the  setting  sun. 
Gradually  he  learns,  from  actual  observation,  what  his  own 
country  was  like  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
On  these  crumbling  Massachusetts  docks,  it  would  be  little 
surprise  to  him  to  come  upon  old  Sir  John  Hawkins  drinking 
his  ale;  on  this  cheerful  Connecticut  village  green  he  half 
expects  to  see  John  Bunyan,  playing  at  cat ;  and  there  are  a 
hundred  solemn  meeting  houses  in  Vermont  in  which  he  would 
sit,  almost  without  astonishment,  to  hear  some  "  pious  and 
painful  divine"  comparing  Charles  Stuart  to  Judas  Iscariot, 
and  John  Hampden  to  the  heroic  Gideon.  In  the  words  of 
Mr.  Lowell :  "  After  all,  this  speculative  Jonathan  is  more  like 
the  Englishman  of  two  centuries  ago  than  John  Bull  is.  He 
has  lost  somewhat  in  solidity,  has  become  fluent  and  adaptable, 
but  more  of  the  original  groundwork  of  character  remains. 
He  is  nearer  than  John  by  at  least  a  hundred  years  to  Naseby, 
Marston  Moor,  Worcester,  and  the  time  when,  if  ever,  there 
were  true  Englishmen."  Nor  is  this  greatly  to  be  wondered  at. 
New  England  was  severed  for  over  two  centuries  from  the 
events  which,  without  convulsing,  changed  the  mother  country. 
The  rise  and  fall  of  dynasties ;  the  reflex  influence  of  immense 
colonial  acquisitions ;  new  fashions  in  dress  and  in  dialect ; 
currents  of  strong  intellectual  thought;  the  literary  infection 
from  Dryden  and  Butler,  from  the  shameless  Aphra  Behn,  or 
the  cumbrous  Johnson  ;  the  military  fever  which  rose  high 
with  Marlborough  ;  the  passion  for  the  sea  which  sang  its  songs 
round  Nelson  ;  the  honest  Georgian  stupidity  which  loved 
beer  so  much  more  than  what  it  called  "Boetry" — all  these 
told  on  Old  England  with  far  more  power  than  on  New.     In 
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the  ages  before  telegraphs  and  steamships  Boston  was  farther 
from  London  than  Hong  Kong  is  now,  and  Massachusetts 
caught  very  faintly,  if  she  caught  at  all,  the  scandal  of  courts 
and  the  gossip  of  coffee-houses  in  the  distant  metropolis.  I 
am  not  starting  out  therefore  on  a  Quixotic  quest,  when  I  come 
to  the  New  England  of  to-day  for  a  much  clearer  revelation  of 
the  Old  England  of  1600  than  can  be  found  anywhere  else. 

The  first  settlers  in  this  country  of  which  we  are  now  to 
speak,  sprang  largely  from  the  eastern  counties  of  England. 
This  fact  is  of  itself  significant  When  Queen  Elizabeth 
ungraciously  said,  during  her  progress  through  Devon,  that  she 
did  not  wonder  that  the  wise  men  came  from  the  East,  since 
she  had  been  unable  to  find  any  in  the  West,  she  spoke  in  a 
moment  of  irritation ;  and  sacrificed  truth  to  sarcasm.  The 
most  venturesome  of  her  sailors  were,  in  fact,  men  of  Devon 
and  Cornwall.  But  I  suspect  the  conscience  of  her  kingdom 
was  not  with  them,  but  rather  in  that  flat,  dull,  and  uninterest- 
ing country  which  an  Englishman  associates  with  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk.  It  is  striking  that  hailing  from  this  eastern 
part  of  the  land,  the  pilgrim  and  puritan  found  their  way  to  a 
coast  not  unlike  that  which  they  had  left  The  greatest  living 
English  {K>et,  himself  a  native  of  Lincolnshire,  has  struck  off, 
in  many  of  his  lines,  pictures  of  the  eastern  seaboard  of  Eng- 
land, which  still  find  their  counterparts  on  the  shores  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

"  The  plain  was  grassy,  wild,  and  bare, 
Wide,  wild,  and  open  to  the  air, 
Which  had  built  up  everywhere 
An  under-roof  of  doleful  gray  " — 

To  us,  who  know  what  New  England  weather  is  like,  this 
little  sketch  seems  very  familiar.  When  "  ever  the  weary  wind 
went  on,  and  took  the  reed-tops  as  it  went"  we  hear  the  salt 
meadow  grass  near  home  rustling  in  the  breeze.  The  "  hollow 
ocean  ridges  roll  and  roar  in  cataracts"  all  the  way  from  Mount 
Desert  to  Watch  Hill;  and  Locksley  Hall,  with  its  "dreary 
gleams  about  the  moorland,"  might  have  found  a  congenial 
setting  overlooking  the  sandy  tracts  of  Long  Island  or  Cape 
Cod.  "I  was  given  to  understand,"  said  Mr.  Emerson,  in  a 
speech  delivered  before  an  English  audience,  "  in  my  child- 
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hood,  that  the  British  island  from  which  my  forefathers  came 
was  no  lotus-garden,  no  paradise  of  serene  sky  and  roses,  and 
music,  and  merriment,  all  the  year  round ;  no,  but  a  cold, 
foggy,  mournful  country,  where  nothing  grew  well  in  the  open 
air,  but  robust  men  and  virtuous  women,  and  these  of  a  won- 
derful fibre  and  endurance ;  that  their  best  parts  were  slowly 
revealed ;  their  virtues  did  not  come  out  until  they  quarrelled, 
they  did  not  strike  twelve  the  first  time ;  good  lovers,  good 
haters,  and  you  could  know  little  about  them  till  you  had 
seen  them  long,  and  little  good  of  them  till  you  had  seen  them 
in  action  ;  that  in  prosperity  they  were  moody  and  dumpish, 
but  in  adversity  they  were  grand."  Reserving  my  judgment 
as  to  the  more  cynical  touches  in  this  portrait,  I  dare  to  say 
that  he  who  wishes  to  find  the  original  has  no  need  to  cross 
the  ocean  for  it  No  small  portiou  of  that  picture  was  proba- 
bly evolved  from  Mr.  Emerson's  own  inner  consciousness. 

The  English  tourist  expecting  to  hear  strange  words  in  this 
country  will  not  be  disappointed  ;  especially  if,  like  the  major- 
ity of  Englishmen,  he  is  more  familiar  with  the  Times  news- 
paper than  with  his  Bible.  But,  as  a  fact,  he  is  listening  almost 
every  minute,  to  some  word  which  was  familiar  in  the  mouths 
of  his  forefathers  250  years  ago.  The  author  of  '•  The  Diction- 
ary of  Americanisms  "  considers  that  in  no  part  of  the  world  is 
the  English  language  spoken  in  greater  purity  by  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  than  in  the  United  States  ;  and  we  can  see 
at  a  glance,  that  a  country  which  learned  to  talk  from  the  old 
mother  when  she  herself  was  speaking  her  best  and  noblest,  is  not 
unlikely  to  have  preserved  a  tolerably  pure  tongue.  The  opinion 
of  Dr.  Bartlett  may  very  reasonably  be  accepted  when  he  says 
that  the  idiom  of  New  England  is  as  pure  English,  taken  as  a 
whole,  as  was  spoken  in  England  at  the  period  when  these 
colonies  were  settled."  No  one  can  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
Mr.  Lowell's  statement,  that  a  person  familiar  with  the  dialect 
of  certain  parts  of  Massachusetts  will  not  fail  to  recognize 
in  ordinary  discourse  many  words  now  noted  in  English 
vocabularies  as  archaic,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  in 
common  use  about  the  time  of  the  King  James'  translation  of 
the  Bible.  Shakespeare  stands  less  in  need  of  a  glossary  to 
most  New  Englanders  than  to  many  a  native  of  the  old 
country." 
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A  man  of  the  Commonwealth  period,  I  suppose,  would  read- 
ily understand  much  in  the  phraseology  which  now  strikes  an 
English  ear  as  peculiar  in  these  Eastern  States.  He  would 
know  what  his  genial  host  meant  when  he  told  him  that  he 
"did  admire"  to  see  him  eat;  he  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
grasping  ^hat  the  farm  servant  had  been  about  who  had  been 
"doing  chores ;"  he  would  not  look  round  for  a  strait  jacket 
when  his  friend  told  him  that  he  had  got  "  mad"  at  being 
overreached  in  a  bargain ;  he  would  not  confine  the  idea  of 
being  "sick"  to  the  humiliating  remembrances  of  his  late  sea 
voyage;  he  would,  without  much  intellectual  effort,  unravel 
the  various  meanings  attached  to  the  word  "clever;"  he  would 
even  make  himself  sufficiently  at  home  to  "sit  a  spell"  with 
his  hostess ;  and  compliment  her  baby  on  looking  "  cunning," 
without  dreaming  that  he  was  ascribing  to  it  a  quality  which, 
however  admirable  to  Talleyrand  in  Machiavelli,  is  scarcely 
appropriate  to  that  child-like  nature  which  is  welcomed  into 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  But  the  Englishman  of  to-day  is  very 
differently  placed.  He  is  offended  at  having  any  one  "  admire" 
to  see  him  eat,  perplexed  to  be  told  to  do  "  chores,"  suspicious 
if  any  neighbor  of  his  owns  to  being  "  mad,"  disgusted  that,  if 
his  friend  has  to  be  "sick,"  he  should  not  preserve  a  decorous 
secrecy  as  to  his  misfortunes,  a  little  pleased  at  being  called 
"clever,"  but  offended  beyond  the  possibility  of  reconciliation 
when  charged  with  "cunning."  Unless  he  takes  to  reading 
his  Bible,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  will  fail  to  learn  that,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  haa  been  drinking  from  the  pure 
well  of  English  undefiled. 

The  proper  names  of  New  England  are  equally  antiquated 
with  many  of  the  words  in  common  use.  Although  the  pas- 
sion for  the  classics  has  immortalized  Cornelius  Gracchus  Jones  ; 
and  the  genius  of  patriotism  has  multiplied  George  Washing- 
tons  with  a  rapidity  which  might  almost  have  disturbed  the 
equanimity  of  the  father  of  his  country ;  and  the  late  trouble 
has  given  CJlysses  a  resurrection  in  scenes  far  enough  from  "  the 
ringing  plains  of  windy  Troy,"  yet  the  honest  old  Biblical 
names  linger  still.  A  country  burial  ground  in  New  England 
recalls  to  us  the  Puritan  love  for  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity ;  for 
the  prophets  Ezekiel  and  Hosea ;  for  the  apostle  whose  name 
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was  called  Cephas,  which,  being  by  interpretation  a  stone,  must 
have  seemed  very  appropriate  to  the  soil  of  Connecticut ;  and 
for  Job's  daughters,  Kezia  and  Jemima  and  Keren-happuch, 
who  would  need  all  their  beauty  to  compensate  them  for  so 
aneuphonious  a  start  in  life.  There  was  pathos  in  the  choice 
of  Submit,  always,  I  believe,  given  to  the  weaker  vessel ; 
there  was  equal  significance  in  such  a  cognomen  as  Patience ; 
and,  not  long  since,  I  found  an  old  sailor  on  Martha's  Vineyard, 
with  the  visions  of  departed  whalers  still  gathering  in  his  eyes, 
who  had  the  most  suggestive  name  of  Consider  Fisher ;  and 
who  has  certainly  made  his  calling  if  not  his  election  sure,  by 
the  meditative  vocation  of  a  ferry  man. 

If  language  be  correctly  defined  as  "fossil  history,"  we  may 
expect  to  find  that  something  besides  a  vocabulary  has  sur- 
vived these  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Speech  is  very  much 
the  creation  of  character;  and  it  becomes  a  question,  therefore, 
how  far  the  Englishman  of  1600  is  reproduced,  among  us 
to-day,  in  his  distinctive  features. 

The  class  from  which  the  first  New  England  settlers  sprang 
was  by  no  means  lacking  in  courtesy  if  they  were  in  culture ; 
and  it  is  probably  owing  to  this  that  there  is  so  much  natural 
and  unaffected  considerateness  in  the  good  neighborship  of  these 
Eastern  States.  The  formal  "  sir"  and  "  ma'am,"  addressed  by 
children  to  their  parents,  is  a  relic  of  the  time  when  it  was  not 
altogether  unfashionable  to  honor  one's  father  and  mother ;  and 
although  this  habit  of  speech  grates  upon  the  ears  of  a  stran- 
ger, it  is  undoubtedly  a  wholesome  one  enough  in  a  country 
where  every  boy  believes  that  he  may  rise  to  be  president,  and 
acts  as  though  he  had  already  attained  to  that  supreme  distinc- 
tion. 

Nowhere,  I  suppose,  is  more  respect  paid  to  work  than  in 
New  England ;  nowhere  would  an  idle  man  starve  more 
quickly ;  and  this  again  is  directly  traceable  to  the  conditions 
of  life  in  a  country  which  when  asked  for  bread  gave  instead  a 
stone.  The  Englishman  of  the  Elizabethan  era  was  an 
intensely  practical  man.  Fertile  in  expedients,  his  imagina- 
tion was  never  divorced  from  his  resolve  to  get  on.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  a  Bostonian  by  birth,  was  no  unworthy  heir  to  this 
nature.    The  slanderous  association  of  wooden  nutmegs  with 
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the  land  of  steady  habits,  illustrates  the  same  union  of  market- 
able qualities.  "  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,"  we  read  in  the 
histories,  "  ingenuities  began,"  and  it  needed  no  very  intricate 
process  to  evolve  the  Yankee  peddler  with  his  "  notions,"  from 
that  combination  of  facile  fingers  with  a  ready  brain.  There 
is,  no  doubt,  a  great  deal  of  converted  poetry  in  the  sewing 
machines;  and  the  spirit  which  twisted  the  noble  English 
tongue  into  euphuisms  with  Sydney,  three  centuries  later 
twined  the  electric  cable  with  Morse. 

I  have  heard  disparaging  remarks  made  upon  the  worship  of 
the  almighty  dollar,  which  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  of  New  England ;  but  the  fact  seems  to  be 
that  all  that  is  peculiar  here  is  the  frank  and  unabashed  way  in 
which  money  is  spoken  of.  This  tone  is  most  thoroughly  English. 
The  prayer  book  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  ever  since  the  days  of 
Elizabeth,  has  taught  all  loyal  subjects  to  pray  for  the  sove- 
reign,— "Grant  her  in  health  and  wealth  long  to  live."  A 
good  constitution  and  a  well-filled  purse  are  among  the  best 
gifts  that  we  ask  for  our  ruler ;  and  all  that  is  needed,  if  New 
England  is  to  prove  her  descent  from  this  honest  materialism, 
is  that  she  does  not  relegate  her  health  entirely  to  the  region 
which  is  spiritual,  or  her  wealth  exclusively  to  the  region  which 
is  temporal. 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  said,  speaking  as  a  man  of  taste, 
"Notwithstanding  the  mighty  results  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers' 
voyage,  they  and  their  standard  of  perfection  are  rightly 
judged,  when  we  figure  to  ourselves  Shakespeare  or  Virgil,  souls 
in  whom  sweetness  and  light,  and  all  that  in  human  nature  is 
most  humane,  were  eminent,  accompanying  them  on  their  voy- 
age; and  think  what  intolerable  company  Shakespeare  and 
Virgil  would  have  found  them."  Yet  these  Pilgrims  were 
going  to  a  new  world  to  do  what  Shakespeare  and  Virgil  had 
only  dreamed.  They  were  about  to  act  out  Bucolics,  and 
to  work  through  Dramas,  such  as  would  have  fired  the 
genius,  and  inspired  afresh  the  powers  of  the  Italian  or  the 
English  poet.  " Instead,"  as  Charles  Kingsley  has  said,  of  sing- 
ing poetry  like  birds,  u  the  Pilgrims  acted  it  like  men."  We 
know  now  that  under  the  steel  armor  of  duty,  worn  by  the 
Puritan  confessors,  beat  hearts  tender  and  passionate  as  Shakes- 
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peare's  or  Virgil's.  There  were  in  them  springs  of  poetry  and 
feeling,  of  light  and  sweetness,  which  sometimes  flashed  into 
sadden  sight,  such  as  either  of  these  great  singers  might  have 
envied,  and  must  have  admired.  Hutchinson  and  Milton  had 
souls  in  which  all  that  was  most  humane  was  eminent;  and  Oli- 
ver Cromwell,  so  far  from  being  a  sour  fanatic,  was  the  first  to 
introduce  Opera  into  England.  The  fine  character,  liberal, 
impartial,  and  philanthropic,  which  rises  to  one's  mind  at  the 
mention  of  such  men  as  Bufus  Choate  and  Benjamin  Silliman, 
was  just  what  the  nature  of  these  exiles  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury would  work  out  into,  when  it  had  a  fair  field  in  which  to 
blossom.  Men  are  not  to  be  tried  on  questions  of  aesthetics, 
when  questions  of  conscience  are  at  stake;  and  when  jour 
Mayflower  is  tossing  in  the  trough  of  the  Atlantic,  Virgil,  if 
he  be  a  true  man,  will  cease  composing  Georgics,  and  Shakes 
peare,  who  is  a  great  deal  more  and  better  than  even  a  great 
dramatist,  will  lend  a  hand  at  spar  or  rope. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  passion  for  the  Arts  only 
slowly  developed  in  this  country.  I  have  sometimes  asked 
myself  what  the  humbler  homes  of  New  England  did  before 
the  land  was  flooded  with  cheap  chromos ;  and  the  figure  of 
Washington,  from  his  advent  with  the  little  hatchet  to  his 
apotheosis  in  the  feather-bed  of  clouds,  adorned  so  many  walls. 
The  prevalence  of  these,  even,  however  creditable  to  patriot- 
ism, scarcely  indicates  a  very  high  state  of  artistic  culture ;  and 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  number  of  pictures  whose  worth 
must  be  estimated  by  the  cost  of  their  frames,  is  larger  in  New 
England  than  it  ought  to  be.  But  this  unconcern  to  the  claims 
of  the  fine  arts,  was  characteristic  of  the  class  from  which  New 
England  drew  her  best  blood.  The  country  gentleman,  of  the 
17th  century,  according  to  Lord  Macaulay,  "troubled  himself 
little  about  decorating  his  abode,  and  if  he  attempted  decora- 
tion, seldom  produced  anything  but  deformity/1  "  Inventive 
in  all  but  the  beautiful,"  which  is  Mr.  Lowell's  criticism  on  the 
Yankee  of  to-day,  might  have  been  true  anytime  during  the 
last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  It  was  after  the  migration 
from  England  that  art  came  to  be  popular  in  the  mother  coun- 
try. To  the  Pilgrim  and  the  Puritan  art  was  simply  a  gay  cour- 
tier, dancing  attendance  on  the  curled  and  perfumed  ringlets 
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of  Madame  Bauble.  The  England  which  the  exiles  left  was  a 
rough  and  uncouth  country  enough,  judged  by  merely  artistic 
standards,  except,  indeed,  in  those  circles  of  court  and  fashion, 
which,  to  the  earnest-eyed  emigrant,  were  lurid  as  any  in 
Dante's  Inferno. 

But  the  minds  which  found  no  time  to  dally  with  Painting 
or  Poetry,  were,  from  the  first,  keenly  alive  to  the  need  of 
education.  Williams,  Sahonstall,  the  Winthrops,  Davenport, 
and  Cotton  were  most  of  them  English  University  men,  they 
were  scholars  as  well  as  gentlemen;  and  the  stern  realities 
of  the  New  England  settler's  life  could  never  erase  the  mem- 
ory of  those  calm  retreats  of  learning  in  which  they  had 
been  reared;  nor  destroy  the  love  for  study  which  had  only 
bowed, — not  ceased  to  breathe,  before  the  nobler  passion  for 
liberty.  Besides,  with  many  of  them  there  was  now,  as  never 
before,  a  chance  of  testing  the  truth  of  that  old  ballad  with 
which  I  have  no  doubt,  they  were  familiar,  and  which  declares 
that  "when  lands  are  gone,  and  money's  spent,  then  learn- 
ing is  most  excellent"  "A  common  school,"  says  Dr.  Bacon, 
44  public  as  the  highway,  was  in  their  plan  and  purpose,  even 
when  they  were  first  emerging  from  their  long  conflict  with 
starvation,  and  when  their  entire  number — men,  women,  and 
children — did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  eighty."  44  To  the 
end  that  learning  may  not  be  buried  in  the  graves  of  our 
forefathers,"  in  1647  it  was  ordered  in  all  the  Puritan  colonies, 
that "  every  township,  after  the  Lord  hath  increased  them  to  the 
number  of  fifty  householders,  shall  appoint  one  to  teach  all 
children  to  read  and  write;  and  when  any  town  shall  in- 
crease to  the  number  of  one  hundred  families,  they  shall 
set  up  a  grammar  school ;  the  masters  thereof  being  able  to 
instruct  youth  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  Uni- 
versity." "When  New  England  was  poor,  and  they  were 
but  few  in  number,  there  was  a  spirit  to  encourage  learning.n 
This  consistent  delight  in  education,  which  distinguished  the 
country  from  the  beginning  of  her  history,  and  which  is  one  of 
the  finest  features  in  her  character  still,  the  first  settlers  brought 
with  them  from  Old  England.  The  growth  of  the  grammar 
school  was  only  the  fulfillment  of  Sir  Thomas  More's  dream, 
that  the  middle  classes,  from  the  squire  to  the  petty  trades- 
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man,  should  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  masters  of 
Greece  and  Koraa  It  was  one  inevitable  result  of  the  light 
which  broke  out  over  England,  with  the  Protestant  Refor- 
mation. That  Reformation,  as  Hobbes  at  this  very  time  argues, 
wakened  a  spirit  of  enquiry  which  made  itself  heard  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  the  young  men  who  more  by  their 
eloquence  than  by  their  numbers,  u  were  always  able  to  sway 
the  rest."  "No  commonwealth,"  Cromwell  had  said,  "could 
flourish  without  learning."  But  there  was  no  popular  sys- 
tem of  public  schools  in  England  until,  under  the  pressure 
of  members  of  his  own  party,  Mr.  Forster  brought  in  and 
passed  the  Education  Bill  of  1870.  Imperfect  and  faulty  as 
that  bill  was,  yet,  as  an  historic  fact,  this  was  the  first  meas- 
ure by  which  England  did  justice  to  the  spirit  of  the  Reform- 
ation, and  to  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  reigns  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  Elizabeth.  Meanwhile,  during  the  turbulent  years 
of  the  Stuarts,  and  the  stagnant  stupidity  of  the  Georges, 
New  England  was  faithful  to  the  traditions  of  her  first  set- 
tlement As  a  consequence,  there  is  a  higher  average  of  intel- 
ligence here  than  anywhere  else.  Any  amount  of  self-compla- 
cency is  pardonable  on  the  part  of  a  people  that  began  at 
once  planting  its  schools  within  reach  of  every  home,  how- 
ever humble  and  however  remote,  and  inspiring  such  a  strong 
enthusiasm  for  knowledge  that  the  pedagogue  was  as  highly 
respected  as  the  divine ;  and  in  his  heart  of  hearts  the  New 
Englander  would  have  said  amen  to  the  blunt  maxim  of  West- 
morland, "  Only  give  us  a  good  schoolmaster,  and  a  very  mod- 
erate parson  will  do." 

It  can  create  no  surprise  that  during  the  earlier  years  of 
her  existence  New  England  was  unable  to  give  herself  very 
much  to  literary  composition.  The  pleasures  and  the  advan- 
tages of  literature  form  the  adornment  rather  than  the  staple  of 
a  nation's  life ;  and — to  apply  the  old  saying — here,  as  else- 
where, a  shirt  without  ruffles  is  preferable  to  ruffles  without  a 
shirt  For  twenty  years,  and  these  the  ripest  of  all,  John 
Milton  wrote  no  poetry ;  for  the  muse,  like  his  own  unfortunate 
wife,  Mary  Powell,  could  not  thrive  on  "  such  spare  diet  and 
hard  study"  as  was  to  be  found  in  his  house.  The  dainty 
singer  of  Comus-and  L* Allegro  became  a  fierce  controversialist ; 
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the  dreams  of  an  heroic  Arthurian  epic,  which  had  fascinated 
him  in  his  youth,  passed  through  the  furnace  of  a  great  patriot 
struggle ;  and  when  once  more  he  invoked  the  muse  it  was  to 
"  Horeb  and  to  Sinai "  that  he  cried  for  inspiration,  and  "  to 
Siloa's  brook  that  flow'd  fast  by  the  oracles  of  Grod."  The 
solemn  first  planting  of  the  English  faith  and  hope  in  this 
savage  continent  arrested  the  course  of  the  pen.  but  it  must  at 
the  same  time  have  stimulated  the  life  of  the  intellect  Here 
was  a  crusade  nobler  far  than  that  which  fired  the  genius  of 
Tasso ;  here  was  a  quest  holier  far  than  that  of  the  San  Graal. 
Arthur  and  his  knights  fall  back  into  the  realm  of  idle  dreams, 
and  their  armor  flashes  no  more  in  the  forests,  before  this 
actual  band  of  heroes  with  such  stern  work  to  do  "  in  the 
wasteful  wilderness."  But  it  was  not  in  vain  that  "  the  ships 
of  Massachusetts  brought  here  many  of  the  choice  sons  of 
education, v  who  did  not  fail  to  keep  up  their  early  friendship 
with  scholars  and  men  of  letters  in  Europe.  The  blood  of  a 
great  epic  was  already  coursing  through  their  veins;  and  the 
time  may  yet  come  when  the  poet  of  New  England  shall  be 
born  to  sing  it 

Yet,  even  judged  by  what  it  did  in  England,  is  not  Puritanism 
worthy  of  honor  for  its  intellectual  achievements?  Quarles, 
and  Herbert  and  Vaughan,  Milton,  the  sublimest  of  English 
poets,  and  Bunyan,  the  author  of  that  dream  from  whose  fasci- 
nation the  world  has  not  yet  awaked,  are  more  read  to  day 
than  Wycherley  and  Congreve,  Butler  or  Dryden.  Meanwhile, 
the  literature  of  New  England  was  not  dead,  but  sleeping. 
The  taunt  used  frequently  to  be  hurled  at  this  country  that  she 
had  no  native  authors  of  any  note.  For  250  years  this  taunt 
seemed  to  carry  some  show  of  reason  with  it.  But  all  this  time 
the  rich  Puritan  vein  was  slumbering  beneath  the  soil.  When, 
at  length,  the  literary  world  was  drawn  to  listen  to  the  voices 
which  came  across  the  waves  from  Massachusetts,  there  could 
no  longer  be  any  question  of  the  enduring  influence  of  the 
Puritan  genius.  The  sacrifice  of  learned  leisure  and  slippered 
ease  that  the  heroes  of  the  17th  century  made  so  willingly,  has 
been  amply  compensated  for  by  a  whole  library  of  native  pro- 
ductions, published  within  the  last  forty  years,  all  of  them  racy 
of  the  soil.     It  needs  no  lengthened  argument  to  prove  that 
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Hawthorne  and  Holmes,  Lowell  and  Mrs.  Stowe  owe  very  little 
indeed  to  the  England  of  to-day ;  much  as  I  believe  they  do 
owe  to  the  England  of  Elizabeth  and  Cromwell. 

I  may  be  allowed,  however,  without  generalities  on  this  sub- 
ject, to  select  only  one  department  the  better  to  illustrate  my 
point  that,  even  in  her  literature,  New  England  is  really  an 
England  older  than  the  Old  England  of  this  present  hour.  Let 
that  department  be  Humor. 

Puritan  humor  is  remarkable  for  nothing  more  than  its 
daring.  It  ventures  to  put  in  an  appearance  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places.  It  is  so  much  the  zest  of  a  sad  life  that  it 
will  not  wait  for  a  carnival  time  that  might  never  come,  but 
must  jingle  its  bells  in  the  conventicle,  and  make  its  jests  in  the 
commentary.  It  is  the  natural  sunshine  of  a  cloudy  April  day. 
In  England  the  fun  of  the  hour  is  now  relegated  to  Punch,  and 
even  there  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  find.  The  Times,  although 
not  too  dignified  to  nod  occasionally,  was  never,  to  my  personal 
knowledge,  guilty  of  making  a  joke.  How  much  the  reverse 
of  this  is  true  in  America  we  know  who  range  from  the  domes- 
tic farces  of  the  Danbury  News  man  to  the  quaint  humor  that 
underlies  many  a  familiar  leader  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 
Now  the  Puritan  could,  no  more  than  his  modern  descendant, 
bottle  up  his  laughter  and  fire  it  off  to  order,  on  what  the 
Scotch  call  "  all  lawful  days."  It  lit  up  many  a  long  sermon, 
and  many  a  fiery  pamphlet  Speaking  of  so  solemn  a  theme 
as  an  unfaithful  ministry,  Bichard  Baxter  is  not  afraid  to  illus- 
trate his  point  by  saying:  "Many  a  tailor  goes  in  rags  that 
maketh  costly  clothes  for  others ;  and  many  a  cook  scarcely 
licks  his  fingers  when  he  hath  dressed  for  others  the  most 
costly  dishes."  Thomas  Fuller  seems  never  to  lose  a  chance 
of  raising  a  smile,  and  his  humor,  like  that  of  most  Puritans, 
has  the  quality  of  surprise  to  perfection.  Of  Selden,  the  law- 
yer, who  was  both  wealthy  and  wise,  and  who  indulged  anti- 
quarian tastes  while  pursuing  a  profitable  vocation,  he  says: 
"  Mr.  Selden  had  some  coins  of  the  Roman  Emperors, — and  a 
great  many  more  of  our  English  Kings."  Commenting  on  the 
counsel  of  St.  Paul :  "  Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your 
wrath,"  he  reminds  us  that  "men  in  Greenland,  where  day 
lasts  about  a  quarter  of  a  year,  have  plentiful  scope  for  re- 
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venge."  Of  Rogers,  the  martyr,  who  suffered  death  with  alacrity, 
he  says  that  if  consulting  with  flesh  and  blood  "  he  had  eleven 
strong  reasons  to  favor  life,  I  mean  a  wife  and  ten  children  ;  all 
which  abated  not  his  resolution."  A  preacher  of  the  opposite 
faith  to  himself  has  the  misfortune  to  be  holding  forth  in  a 
great  upper  room  when  the  floor  gives  way.  Fuller  does  not 
spare  either  his  jest  or  his  adversary.  "  His  sermon,"  says  he, 
"  began  to  incline  to  the  middle,  the  day  to  the  end  thereof; 
when  on  the  sudden  the  floor  fell  down  whereon  they  were 
assembled.  It  gave  no  charitable  warning  groan  beforehand, 
but  cracked,  broke,  and  fell,  all  in  an  instant  Many  were 
killed,  more  bruised,  all  frighted.  Sad  sight  to  behold  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  different  persons  mingled  together,  and  the  brains 
of  one  on  the  head  of  another.  One  lacked  a  leg ;  another  an 
arm  ;  a  third,  whole  and  entire,  wanting  nothing  but  breath 
stifled  in  the  ruins.  Some  Protestants,"  he  slyly  adds,  "  com- 
ing merely  to  see  were  made  to  suffer,  and  bear  the  heavy  bur- 
then  of  their  own  curiosity." 

Now,  when  we  turn  to  New  England  we  find  that  this  quaint 
and  yet  natural  humorousness,  this  inveterate  habit  of  seeing 
the  comical  side  of  the  gravest  matters,  has  marked  its  people 
from  the  first.  When  "  certain  lusty  young  men  and  many  of 
them  wild  enough,"  refused  to  work  on  Christmas  day,  because 
it  went  against  their  consciences ;  but  were  found  "  in  the  street 
at  play  openly,  some  pitching  the  bar,  and  some  at  stool-ball, 
and  such  like  sports,"  there  must  have  been  a  grim  smile  on 
the  Governor1  s  face  when  he  told  them  that  if  it  went  against 
their  consciences  that  they  should  work,  it  went  against  his  that 
they  should  play ;  let  them  keep  their  houses  if  Christmas  day 
were  a  matter  of  devotion.  "  Since  which  time,"  says  Brad- 
ford, dryly,  "  nothing  hath  been  attempted  that  way — at  least 
openly." 

In  the  controversial  literature  of  New  England,  a  literature 
which  sprang  up  very  early,  and  which,  even  in  this  bleak  and 
barren  country,  attained  at  once  to  a  tropical  luxuriance,  there 
are  no  doubt  illustrations  enough  of  the  peculiar  humor  dear 
to  the  Puritan  mind.  The  fierce  invective  of  Martin  Mar 
Prelate  is  only  one  example  among  hundreds  of  the  spirit 
which,  in  the  old  country,  made  even  the  tender  mercies  of 
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the  godly  to  be  cruel ;  and  this  spirit  broke  oat  in  the  colonies 
almost  as  soon  as  these  colonies  were  founded.  From  that 
date  to  the  present  hour,  the  quaint,  dry  flavor  of  wit  enlivens 
sermons  and  addresses,  protests  and  manifestoes.  Often,  like 
the  red  pepper  which  used  to  be  rubbed  into  the  bleeding  back 
of  the  mutinous  sailor  after  the  infliction  of  the  lash,  it  must 
have  increased  the  irritation  of  the  victims ;  but  as  we  meet 
with  it  to-day  it  has  lost  its  virus  and  retains  only  its  humor. 

Now,  when  we  pass  in  review  the  men  who  in  this  age  have 
built  up  a  distinctively  American  style,  indigenous,  and  little 
if  at  all  indebted  to  European  models,  we  see  at  once  the  same 
humorous  spirit  which  charms  us  yet  in  the  literature  of  the 
early  Stuarts.  Many  of  the  most  popular  authors  of  New 
England  possess  it  in  a  very  marked  degree.  The  inimitable 
sketch  of  the  Custom  House  at  Salem,  which  opens  up  the 
story  of  the  Scarlet  Letter,  could  not  have  been  drawn  by 
Dickens  or  Thackeray.  It  is  colored  most  richly  from  antique 
sources  of  inspiration.  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  is 
the  work  of  a  man  who  knows  the.  meeting-house,  who  loves 
the  ancestral  jokes  at  the  expense  of  deacons  and  elders,  and 
who  is  not  ashamed  to  quote  Scripture,  with  a  familiarity  dat- 
ing back  to  the  honest  training  of  a  New  England  Sunday. 
Hugh  Latimer,  in  his  plain  talk  from  Paul's  Cross,  might  have 
said — to  take  only  one  illustration — what  the  Professor  at  the 
Breakfast  Table  does  say,  in  reference  to  those  death-bed 
repentances  which  are  frequent  enough,  when  the  bed  is  of  the 
simplest  construction  and  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  State : 
u  Most  murderers  die  in  a  very  happy  frame  of  mind,  expect- 
ing to  go  to  glory  at  once ;  yet  no  man  believes  he  shall  meet 
a  larger  average  of  pirates  and  cut-throats  in  the  streets  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  than  of  honest  folks  that  died  in  their  beds." 

The  New  England  sketches  of  Mrs.  Stowe,  of  Elizabeth 
Stuart  Phelps,  and  of  that  most  charming  writer  Mr.  Donald 
Mitchell,  would  lose  half  their  effectiveness  if  this  peculiar 
traditional  fragrance  of  old  time  humor  were  exchanged  for  the 
painful  puns  of  Hood,  or  the  ponderous  pleasantries  of  Dickens' 
later  novels. 

In  Mr.  Lowell,  however,  we  shall  find  the  most  remarkable 
case  of  modern  Puritan  humor.    Himself  the  son  of  a  New 
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England  clergyman,  he  has  an  inherited  tendency  to  make 
moral  applications,  and  to  improve  the  occasion.  Even  when 
he  is  composing  poetry  the  hereditary  genius  of  the  pulpit 
asserts  itself,  in  strange  fellowship  with  the  original  genius  of 
the  poet  We  find  him  indulging  in  the  quips  and  quirks 
which  were  so  dear  to  the  Jacobean  poetasters.  George  Herbert 
might  gladly  have  assumed  the  authorship  of  such  a  stanza  as 
that  in  the  prelude  to  the  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal: 

"  Earth  gets  its  price  for  what  earth  gives  us ; 

The  beggar  is  taxed  for  a  corner  to  die  in, 

The  priest  hath  his  fee  who  comes  and  shrives  us, 

We  bargain  for  the  graves  we  lie  in ; 

At  the  devil's  booth  are  all  things  sold, 

Each  ounce  of  dross  costs  its  ounce  of  gold; 

Bubbles  we  earn  with  a  whole  soul's  tasking, 
'Tis  heaven  alone  that  is  given  away, 

'lis  only  God  may  be  had  for  the  asking, 
There  is  no  price  set  on  the  lavish  summer, 
And  June  may  be  had  by  the  poorest  comer." 

Passage  after  passage  in  The  Bigelow  Papers^  a  satire  which 
owes  nothing  to  Butler,  to  Swift,  or  to  Pope,  might  be  taken 
almost  at  random,  to  illustrate  our  point.  The  mould  of  the 
poems  is  antiquated,  the  farmers  and  parsons  are  of  a  tradi- 
tional type,  the  Eev.  Homer  Wilbur,  A.  M.,  might  have  been 
among  the  first  graduates  of  Yale,  and  Birdofredum  Sawin  is 
only  Praise-God-Barebones  with  a  thin  republican  veneer  upon 
him.  It  is  the  humor  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  breathes 
in  such  a  couplet  as  this : 

41 A  marciful  Providence  fashioned  us  holler, 
0'  purpose  that  we  might  our  principles  swaUer," 

and  in  that  famous  Peace  Society  sentiment : 

"  Ef  you  take  a  sword  an'  dror  it, 
An'  go  stick  a  feller  thru, 
Guv'ment  aint  to  answer  for  it, 
GfodOl  send  the  bill  to  you." 

The  sly  fun  of  an  Elizabethan  preacher  peeps  out  in  Mr. 
Wilbur's  note.  "  The  first  recruiting  sergeant  on  record  I  con- 
ceive to  have  been  that  individual  who  is  mentioned  in  the 
new  Book  of  Job,  as  going  to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  and  walk- 
ing up  and  down  in  it;"  and  his  quiet  tilt  at  the  law. 
44  Indeed  when  hath  Satan  been  forced  to  seek  for  an  attorney  ?" 
is  in  a  puritan  form,  although,  I  believe  the  sentiment  itself  is 
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"  not  for  an  age  but  for  all  time."  The  success  of  this  won- 
derful satire  was  due  not  alone  to  the  fact  that  it  appeared  at 
the  right  moment,  but  equally  to  another  fact :  it  is  a  fair 
reflection  of  the  dialect,  the  habits,  and  the  thoughts  of  thou- 
sands of  shrewd  and  yet  simple-hearted  men  in  New  England. 
However  much,  for  purposes  of  effect,  the  features  may  be  exag- 
gerated no  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  farm-life  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  or  Massachusetts  can  charge  it  with  being 
caricature.  Scarcely  a  newspaper  appears  at  this  hour  which 
has  not  touches  akin  to  that  which  will  make  The  Bigelow 
Papers  immortal ;  and  in  the  casual  conversation  at  every  vil- 
lage store  one  may  run  a  chance  of  meeting  Hosea,  the  young 
former,  or  Homer,  the  venerable  parson.  How  obstinately  this 
peculiar  spirit,  in  which  the  first  founders  of  the  Eastern  States 
were  steeped,  held  its  own,  may  be  seen  at  once  by  a  compari- 
son of  the  literature  of  New  England  for  the  last  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  with  that  of  the  mother  country  during  the 
same  period  ;  and  then  by  placing  side  by  side  such  humorists 
as  Lowell  and  Tom  Hood,  such  romancists  as  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  and  Charles  Dickens,  and  such  poets  as  Longfellow 
and  Tennyson. 

"  Eight  days  before  announcing  his  resolve  to  govern  hence- 
forth without  Parliament,  Charles  I.  granted  the  charter  which 
established  the  colony  of  Massachusetts."  This  abandonment, 
this  defiance,  indeed,  of  constitutional  freedom  in  the  Old  World 
was  coeval  with  its  establishment  in  the  New.  How  dear 
both  the  country  and  the  laws  by  which  it  was  governed  had 
become  to  the  colonists  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  had  no 
hesitation  in  declining  Cromwell's  offer  of  a  home  for  them  in 
Ireland  if  they  would  return.  Their  black  and  stony  Patmos 
was  already  too  precious  to  be  deserted  even  for  so  tempting  a 
prize  as  a  settlement  in  that  Emerald  paradise  "  contiguous,"  as 
Lord  Beaconsfield  pleasantly  observed,  "to  the  melancholy 
ocean,"  and  then,  as  now,  shrouded  in  perpetual  showers,  and 
convulsed  by  chronic  revolutions.  "We  enjoy,"  said  the 
inhabitants  of  New  England,  "  the  liberties  of  the  Gospel  in 
its  parity,  and  our  government  is  the  happiest  and  wisest  this 
day  in  the  world."  So  they  deliberately  preferred  the  neigh- 
borships of  the  tawny  Narragansetts  to  that  of  the  O'Neills ; 
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and  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just,  little  dreaming  that  if  thej 
could  get  on  without  Ireland  the  time  would  come  when 
Ireland  could  not  get  on  without  them.  u  I  like  so  well  to  be 
here,"  heroic  John  Winthrop  wrote  home  from  Massachusetts 
to  his  wife,  "  that  I  do  not  repent  my  coming."  Mr.  Emerson, 
in  whom,  although  not  without  some  traces  of  eccentric  evolu- 
tion, so  much  of  this  fine  simplicity  of  the  Puritan  nature 
survives,  boldly  claims  that  the  true  end  of  all  political  strug- 
gle is  to  establish  morality  as  the  basis  of  aH  legislation. 
"  'Tis  not  free  institutions,  'tis  not  a  democracy  that  is  the  end 
— no,  but  only  the  means.  Morality  is  the  object  of  govern- 
ment We  want  a  state  of  things  in  which  crime  will  not  pay, 
a  state  of  things  which  allows  every  man  the  largest  liberty 
compatible  with  the  liberty  of  every  other  man."  This  same 
spirit,  bursting  forth  in  the  English  Commons,  and  defying 
alike  the  petulance  of  James,  and  the  treachery  of  Charles, 
lived  and  flourished  in  New  England.  Nor  has  it  ever  died 
out  I  think  that  there  is  more  wholesome  popular  patriotism 
in  this  country  than  can  be  found  anywhere  else,  because  it  is 
created  not  by  a  sense  of  grievances,  but  by  a  consciousness 
of  rights.  Hence  there  is,  and  probably  always  has  been,  a 
good  fellowship  in  New  England  cities  which  even  their 
growth  has  not  crushed  out  Boston  is  only  a  large  village ; 
and  the  ancient  English  right  to  feed  all  the  geese  of  the 
parish  on  the  public  pasture  exists  there  to-day,  in  the  shape 
of  the  honest  and  simple  pride  which  every  citizen  seems  to 
feel  in  the  famous  common.  You  are  not  so  much  in  a  mass 
of  houses  as  in  the  hearts  of  an  intensely  earnest  and  real 
moral  life,  in  the  towns  of  New  England.  There  is,  I  dare  to 
think,  no  village  but  might  safely  be  trusted  to  govern  itself, 
and  even,  if  need  were,  to  draw  up  a  State  Constitution  or  to 
formulate  a  fresh  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  patriotism 
of  the  country  has  not  yet  been  divorced  from  its  piety.  Among 
the  native  populations  this  patriotism  has  always  been  devout. 
The  tea  might  have  been  flung  into  Boston  Bay  to  the  doxol- 
ogy,  and  Paul  Revere's  ride  beats  out  to  the  music  of  a  psalm 
tune.  Thanksgiving  and  Fast  Day  are  realities  still,— espe- 
cially the  former,  and  we  eat  our  turkey  in  the  spirit  of  heroes 
who  are  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  take  the  place  of  the  hapl< 
bird,  and  die  for  our  principles. 
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Because  this  is  so,  we  need  to  glance  for  a  moment  at  the 
religioas  sentiment  in  New  England.  For  statesmen  and  phi- 
losophers, quite  as  much  as  for  divines  rises  the  question : 
How  is  it  that  the  one  country  in  the  world  which  has  now  no 
State-paid  church  is  so  illustrious  for  its  religious  life  ?  When 
New  England  was  first  colonized,  the  Puritan  spirit  was  strong 
in  the  mother  country.  The  royalist  captain  marched  to  meet 
the  Soundheads  beneath  a  banner  of  azure  silk,  friezed  with 
silver,  and  bearing  the  motto :  "  For  Religion,  King,  and 
Country."  The  Bible  was  the  great  intellectual  phenomenon 
of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  "  The  whole  moral  effect  which  is 
produced,  nowadays,  by  the  religious  newspaper,  the  tract,  the 
essay,  the  lecture,  the  missionary  report,  the  sermon,  was," 
says  Mr.  Green,  "  then  produced  by  the  Bible  alone.  A  new 
conception  of  life  and  of  man  superseded  the  old.  A  new 
moral  and  religious  impulse  spread  through  every  class." 
"Theology,"  in  the  words  of  Grotius,  "theology  ruled  then." 
The  study  of  the  country  gentleman  and  of  the  higher  yeo- 
man, of  such  men,  in  fact,  as  many  of  the  early  colonists  were, 
pointed  toward  theology.  In  the  opinion  of  an  historian  so 
impartial  as  Mr.  Green,  "  the  whole  nation  became,  in  fact,  a 
church."  From  the  land  in  such  a  State,  so  utterly  unlike  the 
dissipation  of  the  later  Stuarts,  and  the  dulness  of  the  Georges, 
sprang  New  England.  "  We  all,"  I  quote  from  one  of  the 
oldest  of  American  written  constitutions,  "  came  into  these 
parts  of  America  to  enjoy  the  liberties  of  the  Gospel  in  purity 
and  peace"  "New  England,"  as  it  has  been  truly  said,  was 
"the  colony  of  conscience."  "The  bulk  of  the  early  settlers 
were  God-fearing  farmers  from  Lincolnshire  and  the  eastern 
counties.  They  desired,  in  fact,  *  only  the  best '  as  sharers  in 
their  enterprise,  men  driven  from  their  fatherland,  not  by 
earthly  want,  or  by  the  greed  of  gold,  or  by  the  lust  of 
adventure ;  but  by  the  fear  of  God  and  the  zeal  for  a  godly 
worship." 

The  record  of  sermons  preached  on  Fast  Days,  and  Thanks- 
givings would  present  us  with  an  unbroken  line  of  political 
manifestoes ;  but  the  habit  of  preaching  political  sermons  is 
itself  an  importation.  When  James  Melvil,  and  other  clergy- 
men, complained  to  James  the  First  that  the  king's  common 
talk  was  invectives  against  ministers  and  their  doctrine,  the 
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royal  fool  retorted  that  "  the  ministers  themselves  gave  him 
occasion  to  speak  of  them,  never  ceasing  in  their  sermons  to 
provoke  him,  and  to  disgrace  him  before  the  people."  This 
characteristic  bore  transplantation,  and  has  continued  to  flour- 
ish ever  since.  It  kept  pace  with  the  conviction  that  religion 
is  an  element  in  civilization ;  and  that  difference  of  opinion  is 
not  half  so  perilous,  to  the  life  of  a  community,  as  having  no 
opinion  whatever.  It  has  never  been  true  of  New  England, 
as  it  was  of  Great  Britain  when  Bishop  Butler  wrote  his 
famous  Analogy,  "  that  Christianity  is  not  so  much  as  a  subject 
for  inquiry  ;  but  that  it  is  now  at  length  discovered  to  be  ficti- 
tious," nor  could  Bishop  Warburton  have  said  had  he  lived 
here,  what  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  of  the  mother  country  in 
which  he  held  his  diocese :  u  I  have  lived  to  see  that  fatal 
crisis  when  religion  hath  lost  its  hold  on  the  minds  of  the 
people."  The  religious  life  of  the  country,  from  Portland  to 
New  Haven,  has  been  intimately  bound  up  with  its  well-being; 
and  a  village  which  was  too  poor  to  sustain  one  church  has 
never  yet  been  found  too  poor  to  sustain  two. 

At  the  moment  when  the  genuine  English  nature  was  at  its 
ripest ;  when  u  the  air  was  exhilerant  with  intellectual  vitality," 
and  when,  in  Milton's  words,  God  was  "  decreeing  to  begin 
some  new  and  great  period,"  large  numbers  of  men,  represent- 
ing all  that  was  finest  in  this  English  spirit,  landed  on  these 
shores.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  the  sequel  would  have 
been  had  the  experiment  which  they  tried  been  attempted  by 
Dutch  or  Germans,  by  Frenchmen,  Spaniards,  or  Portuguese. 
It  is  equally  difficult  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  a  band  of  cava- 
liers from  the  profligate  ante-chambers  of  Whitehall ;  a  company 
of  adventurers  from  the  court  of  Anne ;  or  a  detachment  of 
squires,  such  as  Fielding  has  drawn  for  us,  from  the  England 
of  the  Second  George.  When  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Puritans 
appeared  here,  the  Imperial  Policy  of  Elizabeth  was  still  bear- 
ing its  noble  fruit;  the  policy,  I  mean,  which  attempted  to 
increase  the  weight  of  England  by  increasing  the  weight  of  the 
individual  Englishman,  throughout  the  world,  wherever  he 
went.  The  chivalry  of  Europe  now  transferred  its  battle  field 
from  the  old  world  to  the  new ;  but  in  changing  its  quest 
it  surrendered  none  or  its  grandeur.  Such  shameless  creatures 
as  Carr  and  V illiers ;  the  half  crazy  James,  and  his  son  Charles, 
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—who  lost  so  little  when  he  lost  his  head — had  no  part  nor  lot 
in  this  great  enterprise.  Carver,  Bradford,  Eaton,  Standish, 
Brewster,  Winslow,  come  from  an  England  with  which  these 
men  had  no  concern.  "  It  was  high  ;  they  could  not  attain 
unto  it."  It  was  an  England  which  cherished  the  truly  Eng- 
lish passion  for  Free  Speech,  Security  of  Property,  Personal 
Liberty,  and  a  Free  Religion.  It  was  an  England  in  whose 
bosom  lay,  at  that  hour,  deep  fountains  of  civil,  intellectual, 
and  moral  health.  It  was  an  England  which,  under  the  inspi- 
ration of  plain  country  gentlemen,  did  what  no  other  country 
has  ever  done  with  dignity — took  the  life  of  its  monarch  when 
he  had  ceased  to  be  anything  better  than  a  monarch  in  name. 
The  England  of  that  day  was  not,  as  it  is  now,  in  the 
hands  of  the  few,  but  of  the  many.  "  Not  less  than  160,000 
proprietors  who,  with  their  families,  must  have  made  up  more 
than  a  seventh  of  the  whole  population,  derived  their  subsist- 
ence from  little  freehold  estates."  The  Yeomanry  were  "  an 
eminently  manly  and  true-hearted  race."  And  when  the  con- 
science of  this  fine,  independent  class  stepped  on  board  the 
Mayflower,  it  was  in  no  spirit  of  bitterness  or  malice  against 
the  land  of  its  birth.  "  Farewell,  dear  England,"  was  the  cry 
which  burst  from  the  little  company  of  emigrants  as  the  shores 
of  their  fatherland  faded  from  their  sight  These  were  not 
such  men  as  later  years  brought  over  the  same  track.  They 
were  not  "  leaving  their  country  for  their  country's  good ; 
they  carried  with  them  something  more  precious  than  a  bundle 
of  rags  and  a  light  heart;  they  were  no  political  malcontents, 
boiling  over  with  frothy  invectives  against  imperial  tyranny. 
To  such  quiet  massiveness  of  character  as  distinguishes  many 
of  the  poor  Scotch  settlers  driven  to  Canada  by  the  inhumanity 
of  the  great  landed  proprietors,  and  many  of  the  hunger- 
bitten  Scandinavians,  turning  now  with  streaming  eyes  from 
the  sterile  but  dearly-loved  cliffs  of  Norway,  these  first  exiles 
added  the  priceless  advantages  of  gracious  manners,  fine  breed- 
ing, and  an  ample  education.  It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if 
such  an  ancestry  had  not  perpetuated  its  lineaments  in  the 
native-born  citizens  of  New  England ;  and  if  I  forbear  to  show 
at  further  length  how  remarkably  this  has  been  the  case,  it  is 
only  because  those  of  my  hearers  who  are  to  the  manner  born 
are  already  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  fact ;  and  those  of 
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us  who  are  not,  cannot,  without  a  suspicion  of  discourtesy,  call 
it  in  question.  It  is  little  credit  to  the  New  Englander,  of  the 
present  day,  if  he  is  manly,  cultured,  devout,  and  high  spirited ; 
but  it  is  very  much  the  reverse  of  creditable  to  him  if  he  be  not ! 
When  Winthrop  bade  farewell  to  the  white  cliffs  of  England, 
as  the  southern  coast  died  away  on  the  horizon,  he  and  his 
companions  blessed  God  for  their  "  parentage  and  education." 
They  carried  in  their  hearts  the  prophesy  of  all  that  was  to 
happen  here  in  the  next  200  years.  The  War  of  Independence, 
far  distant  then,  was  an  assured  historical  evolution ;  and  the  sub- 
sequent struggles  through  which  this  country  has  fought  her 
way  to  union  and  peace,  could  not  have  been  avoided  without 
treason  to  the  spirit  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  The  mention  of 
such  States  as  Massachusetts,  Bhode  Island,  and  Connecticut, 
may  not  call  up  to  the  mind  visions  of  wealth  and  luxury  ;  but 
I  dare  affirm  that  it  does  summon  what  is  grander  far — an 
ideal  of  character.  England  has  founded  other  colonies 
since;  but  I  name  India,  Australia,  Africa,  in  vain  to  arouse 
such  emotions  as  stir  the  heart  of  the  old  nursing  mother  when 
she  looks  across  the  Atlantic  and  beholds  this  western  child  of 
hers.  India  was  the  refuge  of  fortune-hunting  scions  of  great 
families;  Australia  was  largely  populated,  at  first,  by  crimi- 
nals ;  Africa  has  become  a  favorite  farming  ground  for  young 
adventurers;  but  New  England  was  planted  by  character  and 
conscience.  To  character  and  conscience  she  has  preserved 
her  loyalty  ever  since.  And  when  an  Englishman,  on  his 
travels,  finds  himself  here,  he  is  in  the  ripe  vintage  of  the 
greatest  events,  the  greatest  lives,  and  the  greatest  natures  of 
the  17th  century.  Old  England  has  been  familiar  to  him  from 
his  infancy ;  but  now,  for  the  first  time,  he  sees  that  still  older 
England  which,  growing  with  the  growth  and  strengthening 
with  the  strength  of  an  eventful  history,  preserves  still  the 
brightest  and  noblest  features  of  its  splendid  ancestry. 

"  Thus  to  men  cast  in  an  heroic  mould 
Came  Empire,  such  as  Spaniards  never  knew — 
Such  Empire  as  beseems  the  just  and  true ; 
And  at  the  last,  almost  unsought,  came  Gold. 

"  But  He,  who  rules  both  calm  and  stormy  days, 
Can  guard  this  people's  heart,  this  people's  health, 
Safe  on  the  perilous  heights  of  power  and  wealth, 
As  in  the  straitness  of  the  ancient  ways.7' 
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Amicus  H.— THE  ROMAN  LAW  AND  CALVINISM. 

Ik  discussing  the  influence  exerted  by  the  Roman  Law  upon 
Calvinism,  I  include  under  the  term  Calvinism  not  merely 
those  peculiar  tenets  which  distinguish  the  system  of  the  Gene- 
van reformer,  but  the  whole  body  of  doctrine  which  Calvin  put 
forth ;  which  includes,  of  course,  much  that  is  held  in  common 
by  all  churches  of  Christ.  I  prefer  to  use  the  word  "  Calvin- 
ism "  rather  than  the  phrase  "  the  current  theology,"  because 
while  the  Roman  Law  has  deeply  tinctured  the  current  theology 
it  has  especially  affected  the  Calvinistic  scheme.  Hence  it  is  in 
the  special  study  of  Calvinism  that  we  may  best  observe  the 
influence  of  the  Roman  Law  upon  Christian  theology  in  general. 

When  one  takes  up  Calvin's  Institutes,  or  the  Westminster 
Catechism,  or  a  volume  of  Jonathan  Edwards'  or  Dr.  Hodge's 
Theology,  he  can  but  be  impressed,  if  his  attention  is  called  to 
the  fact,  by  the  abundant  use  of  terms  of  jurisprudenca  Such 
words  as  "tribunal,"  "decrees/'  "penalties,"  "satisfaction," 
"obligation,"  "merit,"  "debt,"  "remission,"  "advocate,"  "fed- 
eral headship,"  bear  witness  to  the  historic  fact  that  our  theo- 
logical vocabulary  had  its  birth,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  a 
forensic  atmosphere.  In  what  follows  1  shall  seek  to  illustrate 
how  great  an  influence  the  Roman  jurisprudence  in  particular 
exercised  in  determining  the  points  of  view  from  which  theo- 
logical questions  have  been  regarded,  in  marking  out  the  lines 
of  theological  thought  and  in  suffusing  the  current  theology 
with  a  legal  spirit. 

Every  student  of  Christian  doctrine  is  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  in  the  Divine  Providence  it  was  given  to  the  Eastern 
church  to  work  out  the  problems  of  theology  proper,  the  doc- 
trine, that  is,  of  the  Divine  Existence ;  while  to  the  Western 
church  was  committed  the  development  of  Anthropology  in  the 
broad  sense,  that  is,  the  doctrine  of  the  relations  in  which  God 
stands  to  man  and  man  stands  toward  God.  The  acute  specu- 
lative genius  of  the  Greeks  inclined  them  to  the  subtile  discis- 
sion of  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Person  of  Christ 
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The  practical  genius  of  the  Latin  church  employed  itself,  by 
preference  with  the  estate  and  prospects  of  man,  with  the 
doctrines  of  Sin  and  of  Grace. 

Now,  when  we  consider  the  moral  relations  in  which  (rod 
stands  to  man,  we  find  them  set  forth  in  Scripture  under  a  two- 
fold imagery.  God  is  represented  first,  as  a  Euler  and  a  Judge ; 
secondly,  as  a  Father.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  Divine  Being 
is  placed  before  the  mind  almost  exclusively  in  the  former 
relation.  In  the  New  Testament,  He  is  exhibited  as  maintain- 
ing both  relations ;  but  especially  the  Divine  Fatherhood  is 
brought  out  in  a  new  and  remarkable  way.  The  human  mind 
recognizes  both  these  conceptions  of  deity  as  reasonable.  As 
the  establisher  and  executor  of  moral  law,  God  may  fitly  be 
called  a  judge  ;  as  the  author  of  the  human  spirit  made  after 
His  own  likeness  and  capable  even  from  a  state  of  sin  of  being 
made  partaker  of  the  divine  nature,  God  may  fitly  be  called  the 
father  of  man.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  fatherly  rela- 
tionship is  the  closer  and  more  personal.  The  conception  of 
God  as  a  judge,  on  the  other  hand,  rather  contemplates  men  in 
mass  viewed  as  subjects  of  a  moral  order. 

It  was  a  characteristic  of  the  ancient  world,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  modern,  that  there  was  a  constant  inclination 
to  view  men  as  component  parts  of  a  larger  or  smaller  society 
rather  than  as  individuals.  The  theory  of  personal  rights  has 
been  wrought  out  almost  entirely  since  the  Christian  era — 
much  of  it,  indeed,  within  the  last  few  hundred  years.  In  the 
ancient  world  the  individual  had  no  independent  existence ; 
he  existed  for  the  family  and  the  state.  Now,  on  the  contrary, 
we  are  rather  inclined  to  say  that  the  family  and  the  state 
exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual.  To  the  ancient  mind 
thus  accustomed  to  merge  to  a  great  extent  the  individual  in 
the  social  mass,  the  conception  of  God  as  a  Judge,  establishing 
and  administering  laws  for  a  nation  or  for  all  mankind,  would 
be  more  natural  and  congenial  than  the  conception  of  Him  as  a 
Father.  It  is  commonly  admitted  that  revelation  is  progres- 
sive, adjusting  itself  to  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  capacities 
of  men  to  receive  it  In  this  we  may  see  the  reason  why,  in 
the  Old  Testament,  God  is  regarded  as  a  Judge  so  much  more 
than  as  a  Father.     The  Jewish  mind,  sharing  as  it  did  to   a 
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great  extent  the  current  ideas  concerning  the  relations  of  the 
individual  to  society,  beheld  chiefly  in  the  Divine  Being  the 
mighty  administrator  of  universal  righteousness.  "  0  Lard 
GW,  to  whom  vengeance  belongeth,  0  God,  to  whom  vengeance 
bebngeth,  show  thyself;  lift  up  thyself  thou  Judge  of  all  the  earth." 

Let  us  remember,  then,  that  according  to  the  ethical  notions 
of  the  Pagans,  and  hardly  less  in  the  apprehension  of  the  Jews, 
the  moral  relations  subsisting  between  God  and  man  consti- 
tuted predominantly  a  judicial  system,  a  system  of  legal  far 
more  than  filial  connections  and  affinities.  This  fact  has  a  vast, 
and,  as  I  conceive,  a  much  overlooked  bearing  upon  the  forma- 
tion and  present  aspect  of  our  theologies.  Now  bearing  in 
mind  that  in  the  ancient  world,  among  Jews  and  Gentiles  alike, 
the  moral  relations  subsisting  between  God  and  man  were 
viewed  chiefly  as  legal  relations,  it  becomes  a  noteworthy  fact 
that  the  working  out  of  the  formal  theory  of  these  relations 
was  effected  in  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  juridical  ideas, 
by  men  trained  in  the  profound  and  suggestive  philosophy  of 
the  Roman  Law,  while  the  results  were  commended,  in  the  first 
instance  at  least,  to  nations*  to  whom  a  theology  permeated 
with  forensic  notions  was  most  intelligible  and  congenial. 

I  shall  now  undertake  to  trace  somewhat  in  detail  the  foren- 
sic influences  at  work  in  shaping  the  anthropology  of  the  West- 
ern church. 

As  the  bent  of  the  Greek  mind  was  metaphysical,  that  of  the 
Roman  mind  was  legal  and  administrative.  The  greatest  • 
names  in  the  Grecian  annals  are  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The 
crowning  achievements  of  the  Latin  genius  were  the  Roman 
Empire  anH  the  mighty  and  enduring  system  of  the  Roman 
Law.  "  Law,"  says  Bunsen,  "  was  the  peculiar  domain  of  the 
Roman."  It  was  a  part  of  the  Latin  system  of  education  to 
oblige  the  children  to  repeat  by  rote  the  code  of  the  decemvirs 
that  thus  a  reverence  for  law  might  be  stamped    upon   the 

*  "  The  subtleties  of  Roman  Law  as  applied  to  the  relations  of  God  and  man 
are  almost  unknown  to  the  East.  'Forensic  justification,'  'merit,1  'demerit,' 
'satisfaction/  'imputed,'  ' righteousness, '  'decrees,'  represent  ideas  which  in  the 
Eastern  theology  have  no  predominant  influence  and  hardly  any  words  to  repre- 
sent them.  The  few  exceptions  that  occur  may  be  traced  directly  to  accidental 
gusts  of  Western  influence." — Stanley's  Lectures  on  the  Eastern  Church,  Lect.  I. 
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youthful  mind.  The  Roman  genius  for  government  was  deep- 
ened and  expanded  by  the  incessant  and  multifarious  necessi- 
ties of  their  wide-spread  empire.  To  Borne  modern  nations 
owe  more  than  can  be  expressed.  The  laws  of  Justinian  have 
permeated  all  modern  legislation  and  imparted  to  it  many  of 
its  best  characteristics.  The  Roman  Law  has  been  the  great 
storehouse  of  principles,  doctrines,  and  rules  for  the  jurispru- 
dence of  Europe. 

Now,  the  period  from  the  second  to  the  sixth  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  while  the  great  anthropological  questions  were 
being  discussed  in  the  Roman  church,  was  also  the  period  in 
which  the  great  Roman  jurisconsults  lived  and  in  which  the 
best  minds  of  the  nation  were  absorbed  in  the  study  of  civil 
law.  Sir  Henry  Maine,  in  his  Ancient  Law,  gives  a  graphic 
statement  of  the  general  interest  in  legal  pursuits  at  this  time. 
"For  some  centuries,"  he  writes,  "before  these  controversies 
(the  anthropological)  rose  into  overwhelming  importance,  all 
the  intellectual  activity  of  the  Western  Romans  had  been 
expended  on  jurisprudence  exclusively." — "  Through  that  pur- 
suit lay  the  approach  to  wealth,  to  fame,  to  office,  to  the  council- 
chamber  of  the  monarch,  it  may  be  to  the  very  throne  itself." — 
"  The  premium  on  the  study  of  jurisprudence  was  so  enormous 
that  there  were  schools  of  law  in  every  part  of  the  empire." — 
"  In  the  West  it  was  not  only  the  mental  food  of  the  ambitious 
and  aspiring  but  the  sole  aliment  of  all  intellectual  activity." — 
.  "No  foreign  pursuit  or  taste  called  off  their  attention  from  this 
engrossing  occupation." — (Ancient  Law,  ch.  ix.,  passim.)  This 
is  exceedingly  strong  language,  but  it  is  from  the  pen  of  one 
accustomed  to  weigh  his  words  carefully  and  who  knows 
whereof  he  affirms.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  early  theolo- 
gians of  the  Western  church  lived,  moved,  and  breathed  in  an 
atmosphere  surcharged  with  juridical  ideas  and  modes  of 
thought;  and  it  was  impossible  that  their  theology  should  not 
strongly  partake  of  the  remarkable  legal  coloring  of  the  age  in 
which  they  lived. 

But  this  early  influence  of  the  Roman  law  over  theological 
speculation  was  but  a  small  part  of  its  total  influenca  For  to 
the  Roman  empire  succeeded  the  even  mightier  and  more 
enduring  Roman  Church;   and  from   the  Roman   civil  law 
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sprang  the  Roman  canon  or  ecclesiastical  law.  The  character- 
istic of  Latin  Christianity  became  that  of  the  old  Latin  world, 
the  strong  assertion  of  authority  and  a  great  system  of  sub- 
ordination. "It  was  the  Roman  empire'1  says  Milman,  "again 
extended  over  Europe  by  an  universal  code  and  a  provincial 
government ;  by  a  hierarchy  of  religious  praetors  or  proconsuls 
and  a  host  of  inferior  officers — a  restrained  and  limited  freedom 
with  an  appeal  to  the  spiritual  Ceesar  in  the  last  resort"  This 
continued  centralization  of  authority  at  Rome,  and  the  great 
amount  of  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  power  which  the 
Papacy  acquired,  of  course  necessitated  a  vast  and  well-digested 
system  of  law  with  which  all  the  higher  officials  of  the  church 
were  obliged  to  make  themselves  more  or  less  familiar. 

When  one  considers  that  "  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church 
extended  over  all  persons  in  holy  orders  in  every  case  in  which 
they  might  be  involved,  over  laymen  in  relation  to  all  matters 
strictly  ecclesiastical,  that  is,  questions  pertaining  to  the  inter- 
nal order,  discipline,  doctrines,  and  observances  of  the  church, 
also  over  laymen  in  such  matters  as  marriage,  divorce,  and 
succession  to  personal  estates  of  parties  dying,"*  one  can  see 
bow  every  ecclesiastical  dignitary  must  have  been  almost  as 
much  of  a  lawyer  as  a  theofogian,  and  that  the  mental  discipline 
of  theologians  would  be  largely  juristic  and  would  inevitably 
tinge  deeply  their  discussion  of  theological  questions.  Just  as 
there  was  a  Corpus  Juris  Oivilis,  the  outgrowth  of  the  dominion 
of  the  Roman  Republic  and  the  Roman  empire,  so  there  came 
to  be  a  Corpus  Juris  Canonici  with  which  it  behooved  every 
ecclesiastic  of  eminence  to  be  familiar  in  order  that  he  might 
discharge  intelligently  the  duties  of  his  office.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  from  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era  down  to 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the  forensic  influences  that  fell 
upon  the  minds  of  all  theological  writers  was  simply  over- 
powering. Never  before  in  the  world's  history  was  there  any- 
thing like  it.  Never  probably  will  there  be  anything  like  it 
again.  This  extraordinary  application  for  centuries  of  the 
ablest  minds  of  Europe  to  the  study  of  law  concurrent  with 
the  study  of  theology  could  not  fail  to  stamp  a  very  deep 
juridical  impress  upon  theology. 

*  Canon  Law — Johnson's  Encyclopaedia. 
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The  way  in  which  this  actually  came  to  pass  is  illustrated 
in  the  personal  history  of  the  men  who  did  most  to  shape  tbe 
theology  of  the  western  church. 

Noting  first  the  earlier  Latin  fathers,  Eusebius  speaks  of 
Tertullian  as  "a  man  accurately  acquainted  with  the  Roman 
law,11  and  his  writings  manifest  an  extensive  acquaintance  with 
judicial  terminology.  Cyprian  was  a  man  of  commanding 
legal  culture.  Minucius  Felix  was  a  prominent  advocate.  In 
the  fifth  century  lived  St  Augustine  the  first  great  theologian 
of  the  Western  church  whose  influence  over  the  subsequent 
development  of  theological  thought  was  profound.  St.  Augus- 
tine, if  not  an  advocate  was  a  rhetorician  and  a  teacher  of 
advocates,  and  hence  acquainted  with  the  civil  law  in  its 
ordinary  if  not  in  its  more  recondite  aspects.  St  Anselm  who 
has  been  called  a  second  Augustine,  and  the  great  Aquinas 
whose  Summa  Theohgiae  is  the  first  attempt  at  a  complete 
theological  system,  were  both  so  exercised  in  affairs  of  church 
and  State,  that  their  acquaintance  with  the  canon  law  at  least 
must  have  been  considerable.  While  Calvin  himself  was 
originally  a  lawyer  and  already  at  the  age  of  twenty  a  lecturer 
upon  law.  He  had  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  legal  studies 
and  gave  promise  of  becoming  one  hi  the  most  eminent  lawyers 
of  his  day. 

I  think  it  will  be  plain  that  under  these  circumstances,  the 
forensic  way  of  looking  at  things  must  have  left  a  very  deep 
impress  upon  theology.  Even  in  the  Scriptures  we  see  in  the 
Epistles  of  Paul*  how  his  familiarity,  not  with  the  Jewish  law 
only  but  also  with  the  Roman  law,  suggested  to  his  mind  turns 
of  thought  and  illustrations  which  do  not  appear  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Peter,  and  James,  and  John.  The  foundation  was  thus 
laid  and  the  way  prepared  in  which  the  Roman  theologians 
followed  as  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  had  led  the  way.  But 
while  Paul  used  figures  of  jurisprudence  in  the  way  of  passing 
illustrations,  the  theologians  of  the  west  tended  continually  to 
harden  these  illustrations  into  rigid  dogmas,  and  to  enlarge  the 
deductions  which  they  drew  from  them,  and  to  combine 
them  into  such  a  judicial  system  as  Paul  himself  never  had 
dreamed  of. 

*  See  Merivale's  Conversion  of  ike  Roman  Empire,  Led.  IV.,  note  20. 
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I  defined  Anthropology  as  the  doctrine  of  the  moral  relations 
in  which  man  stands  to  God  and  God  to  man.  After  writing 
that  definition  I  chanced  to  stumble  upon  a  definition  which 
Ulpian  one  of  the  great  Boman  juriconsults  in  the  third  cen- 
tury gives  of  jurisprudence.  u  Jurisprudentia  est  divinarum 
atque  humanarum  rerum  notitia ;  justi  atque  injusti  scientia," 
"  Justice  is  the  knowledge  of  things  human  and  divine ;  the 
science  of  what  is  just  and  what  is  unjust"  It  will  be  ob- 
served how  similar  are  the  two  definitions.  It  need  the  less 
surprise  us  that  the  theologians  of  the  West  holding  that  juris- 
prudence was  the  knowledge  of  things  human  and  divine 
should  build  up  their  theological  systems  after  the  legal  spirit 
and  legal  methods.  Under  the  training  which  they  had 
received  and  in  the  legal  atmosphere  in  which  they  lived  they 
could  not  do  otherwise.  To  quote  Sir  Henry  Maine  again. 
The  theologians  by  their  familiarity  with  Boman  law  "  pos- 
sessed a  vocabulary  as  accurate  as  it  was  copious,  a  strict 
method  of  reasoning,  a  stock  of  general  propositions  on  con- 
duct more  or  less  verified  by  experience  and*  a  rigid  moral 
philosophy.  It  was  impossible  that  they  should  not  select 
from  the  questions  indicated  by  the  Christian  records,  those 
which  had  affinity  with  the  order  of  speculations  to  which  they 
were  accustomed,  and  that  their  manner  of  dealing  with  these 
questions  should  not  borrow  something  from  their  forensic 
habits. " — Ancient  Law,  ch.  ix.  It  was  the  study  of  the  Boman 
law  which  gave  birth  to  the  "frame  of  mind  to  which  the 
problems  of  Western  theplogy  proved  so  congenial,  to  the 
phraseology  in  which  these  problems  were  stated  and  to  the 
style  of  reasoning  employed  in  their  solution.  As  soon  as  the 
Western  church  ceased  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  Greeks  and 
began  to  ponder  out  a  theology  of  its  own,  the  theology  proved 
to  be  permeated  with  forensic  ideas  and  couched  in  forensic 
phraseology.  It  is  certain  that  this  substratum  of  law  in  West- 
ern theology  lies  exceedingly  deep." — Ancient  Law,  ch.  ix. 

The  connection  between  the  speculations  of  the  Greek  phi- 
losophers, and  those  of  the  Greek  theologians,  the  fact  that  the 
latter  were  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  former  is  plain  to 
casual  observation  and  is  familiar  even  to  the  lay  student  of 
doctrine.    But  the  fact  that  as  the  Eastern  theology  was  born 
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in  a  climate  of  Greek  metaphysics,  so  the  Western  theology  was 
born  in  a  climate  of  Roman  law,  and  that  the  great  Soman 
lawyers  were  in  no  small  measure  the  fathers  of  the  Latin 
theology  as  Plato  and  Aristotle  were  the  fathers  of  Greek 
theology  is  a  fact  which  has  been  much  less  observed,  but  a 
fact  which  is  well  worthy  of  remembrance,  and  of  fuller  inves- 
tigation than  it  has  yet  received. 

In  the  space  that  remains  to  me,  I  wish  briefly  to  point  out 
certain  doctrines  of  the  current  theology  which,  coming  down  to 
us  through  Augustine,  Anselm,  Aquinas,  and  more  especially 
Calvin,  bear  manifest  traces  of  the  forensic  origin  of  their  forms 
of  statement. 

Calvin's  theology  is  systematically  set  forth  in  the  work  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  u  The  Institutes."  The  name  bears 
witness  to  the  juridical  spirit  in  which  it  was  conceived.  The 
Institutes  of  Gaius  and  the  Institutes  of  Justiniau  were  famous 
treatises  on  Roman  Law,  by  great  Roman  lawyers.  With  the 
Institutes  of  Justinian,  Calvin  had  doubtless  become  very 
familiar  in  the*  days  of  his  legal  studies  and  he  must  have 
greatly  admired  them.  Hence,  probably,  the  selection  of  the 
same  title  for  his  own  great  work  which  he  hoped,  perhaps,  to 
make  for  theology  what  the  Institutes  of  Justinian  had  been 
during  a  thousand  years  for  the  civil  law. 

As  we  read  the  Institutes  of  Calvin,  we  see  that  the  corner- 
stone of  the  whole  structure  is  his  doctrine  of  the  Sovereignty 
of  God.  He  lays  that  down  st>  strongly  as  almost  to  seem  to 
teach  that  sin  came  into  the  world  by  the  direct  agency  of  God 
and  that  God's  arbitrary  will  is  the  sole  source  of  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong.  He  does  not,  I  think,  teach  this. 
On  the  contrary,  when  called  to  account  for  certain  extreme 
expressions  contained  in  the  Institutes  on  this  point,  he  writes : 
"  I  distinctly  affirm  that  God  makes  no  decree  without  the 
best  cause ;  which,  if  to-day  it  is  hidden  from  us,  at  the  last 
day  will  appear."*  But  he  does  use  in  the  Institutes  language 
like  this:  "The  will  of  God  is  the  highest  rule  of  justice;  so 
that  what  He  wills  must  be  considered  just,  for  this  very  reason, 
because  He  wills  it.  When  it  is  inquired,  therefore,  why  the 
Lord  did  so,  the  answer  must  be :  *  Because  He  would.'    But 

•  Opera  (Am at.  Ed.),  torn.  viiL,  1638. 
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if  you  gp  further  and  ask  why  He  so  determined,  you  are  in 
search  of  something  greater  and  higher  than  the  will  of  God, 
which  can  never  be  found" — Book  III.,  ch.  xxiii.,  §  2.  Exceed- 
ingly strong  language  this,  and  language  which,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  he  afterwards  found  occasion  to  qualify.  But  you 
will  see  that  by  smaller  men  than  himself,  Calvin's  idea  of 
Sovereignty  could  easily  be  exaggerated  into  Supralapsarian- 
ism,  which  maintains  that  God's  sheer  will  is  the  ultimate 
ground  of  right  or  wrong,  independent  of  what  the  human 
conscience  may  affirm.  This  latter  idea,  doubtless,  is  the 
impression  which  Calvinism  as  a  system  has  left  upon  many 
minds.  Men  have  been  led  to  feel  that  the  Divine  Being  pre- 
sided, so  to  speak,  over  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Universe ; 
that  from  His  decree  there  could  be  no  appeal,  barely  and 
solely  because  it  was  His  decree.  They  might  feel  that  their 
case  had  been  unjustly  decided.  But,  never  mind  that,  de- 
cided it  had  been;  and  back  of  that  decision  it  was  impossible 
to  go.  If  the  disquieted  soul  resigned  itself  to  the  decree  of 
the  Judge,  it  was  not  brought  to  do  so  through  trust  in  the 
love  of  God,  but  rather  through  a  conviction  of  His  justice. 
The  distressed  spirit  was  bidden  to  prostrate  itself  upon  the 
floor  of  the  court-room  rather  than  to  cast  itself  into  the  arms 
of  the  Heavenly  Father.  I  speak  in  figures  because  I  think 
one  may  thus  best  express  the  difference  between  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  Calvinistic  theology  and  the  atmosphere  of  the 
last  words  of  Jesus  in  Gethsemane  and  upon  the  cross.  "  The 
cup  which  my  Father  giveth  me  shall  I  not  drink  of  it." — 
"  FaUier,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit." 

Now,  this  overbearing  if  not  crushing  sense  of  the  Divine 
Sovereignty  which  Calvinism  produces  originated,  I  conceive, 
in  the  extreme  deference  to  arbitrary  authority  which  was 
characteristic  of  the  ancient  world  in  general,  but  which  found 
its  fullest  embodiment  and  exposition  in  the  great  system  of 
the  Roman  Law. 

Augustine,  whom  Calvin  often  quotes,  was  saturated  with 
this  legal  habit  of  thought.  Indeed,  one  may  say  it  pervaded 
all  society  down  to  the  approach  of  the  French  Bevolution. 
The  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  could  have  been 
maintained  only  in  a  society  which  felt  very  strongly  the 
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sacredness  of  bare  authority  and  was  not  much  disposed  to 
question  on  what  foundation  the  authority  rested.  "  Where- 
fore,1'  writes  Calvin  himself  in  his  discussion  of  civil  govern* 
ment  in  his  Institutes,  u  Wherefore  if  we  are  inhumanly 
harassed  by  a  cruel  prince ;  if  we  are  rapaciously  plundered  by 
an  avaricious  or  luxurious  one;  if  we  are  neglected  by  an 
indolent  one ;  or  if  we  are  persecuted  on  account  of  piety  by  an 
impious  and  sacrilegious  one,  let  us  first  call  to  mind  our  own 
transgressions  against  God,  which  He  undoubtedly  chastises  by 
these  scourges.  Thus  our  impatience  will  be  restrained  by 
humility.  Let  us,  in  the  next  place,  consider  that  it  is  not  our 
province  to  remedy  these  evils" — Inst,  Book  IV.,  ch.  xx.,  § 29. 
One  sees  in  these  words  very  clearly  the  difference  between  the 
spirit  of  Calvin's  age  and  our  own,  regarding  the  general 
question  of  Sovereignty,  and  how  natural  it  was  for  men  in  his 
day  to  contemplate  God  as  a  King  and  a  Judge  and  to  look  up 
to  Him  rather  in  a  legal  than  a  filial  spirit 

Let  us  consider  next  Calvin's  doctrine  of  Imputation.  This 
is  two-fold,  including  the  imputation  of  Sin  and  of  Righteous- 
ness.  Imputation  is  a  Scriptural  phrase  used  both  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  New.  It  is  used  to  express  a  simple  and 
natural  idea,  viz:  that  where  a  man  has  such  faith  in  the 
righteousness  of  God  as  moves  him  to  righteousness  on  his  own 
part,  God  no  longer  regards  and  treats  him  as  a  sinner  but  as 
righteous.  But  in  Calvin  and  his  successors  we  find  that 
Imputation  has  assumed  the  rigid  shape  of  a  great  legal  theory 
wrought  out  under  the  influence  of  the  dominant  conceptions 
of  Roman  Jurisprudence. 

There  were  two  kindred  theories  deeply  imbedded  in  the 
civil  law  of  the  Romans,  which  appear  to  have  had  a  marked 
influence  in  shaping  the  theological  dogma  of  Imputation  as  it 
has  been  currently  taught  One  of  these  was  the  theory  of 
Patria  Potestas,  the  other  the  theory  of  Universal  Succession. 

First,  the  theory  of  Patria  Potestas.  h  4I  The  Roman  father," 
says  Prof  Hadley  in  his  lectures  on  Roman  Law,  "had  the  jus 
vitce  et  neeis,  the  right  recognized  by  law  to  take  the  life  of  his 
child.  Down  to  the  Christian  era,  every  citizen  of  the  republic 
who  had  a  living  father  was  unable  to  hold  property,  unable 
to  acquire  anything  for  himself,  wholly  dependent  on  his  father 
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in  property  and  person,  liable  to  be  chastised,  to  be  sold  into  a 
kind  of  slavery,  to  be  put  to  death.  This  power  included  not 
only  his  own  children  but  also  the  children  of  his  sons  and 
those  of  his  sons*  sons." — Introd.  to  Roman  Law,  ch.  v.  Sub- 
sequent modifications  were  introduced,  but  the  rights  of  a 
father  over  the  property  of  his  son  were  only  slightly  affected 
by  these  changes,  even  in  Justinian's  day. 

The  other  theory  was  the  theory  of  Universal  Succession.  I 
will  quote  here  the  words  of  Sir  Henry  Maine :  "  We  must 
endeavor  to  collect  under  one  conception  the  whole  set  of  legal 
relations,  duties  no  less  than  rights,  in  which  each  one  of  us 
stands  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  is  a  untversitas  juris.  A 
universal  succession  is  a  succession  to  a  untversitas  juris.  The 
most  important  of  all  under  the  Bohian  Law  was  Hcereditas  or 
Inheritance.  Inheritance  was  a  universal  succession  occurring 
at  death.  The  Hceres  or  heir  stepped  at  once  into  all  the  rights 
and  duties  of  the  dead  man." — Ancient  Law,  ch.  vi.,  passim. 
It  was  originally  a  continuance  of  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
the  family  from  one  to  another,  the  family  having  thus  the 
distinctive  characteristic  of  a  corporation  that  it  never  died. 

It  is  evident  that  here  was  a  legal  mould  all  ready  for  the 
plastic  doctrine  of  Imputation  to  be  poured  in  and  to  harden. 
Now  Calvin  was  not,  to  be  sure,  a  Roman.  But  St.  Augus- 
tine, whose  theology  as  regards  Original  Sin  and  Divine  Grace, 
profoundly  influenced  all  who  came  after  him  and  to  whom 
Calvin  continually  appeals;  St  Augustine  was  a  Roman,  and 
the  theory  which  pervaded  Roman  society  that  the  children 
and  the  children's  children  were  only  a  part  of  the  father,  and 
that  the  whole  legal  status  of  a  man  was  transmitted  by  univer- 
sal succession  to  his  descendants,  theories  influencing  in  vari- 
ous ways,  to  which  I  cannot  now  allude,  Roman  modes  of 
thought ;  these  theories  could  not  but  affect  powerfully  Augus- 
tine's conception  of  the  relations  of  mankind  to  their  first 
father,  Adam.  To  one  familiar  with  the  Roman  Law,  the 
theological  expression  that  all  men  were  in  the  first  man  has  a 
very  familiar  sound. 

In  the  language  which  Calvin  uses  on  this  subject  you  will 
see  how,  like  St.  Augustine,  he  regards  the  matter  from  the 
stand-point  of  the  Roman  Law.     ''The  Scripture  proclaims," 
vol.  in.  32 
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he  writes,  "  that  all  men  were  in  the  person  of  their  firat  father 
sentenced  to  eternal  death." — (InsL  lit,  23,  7.) — "  There  was  in 
Adam  such  a  spring  of  corruption  that  it  is  transfused  from 
parents  to  children  in  a  perpetual  stream.  But  the  cause  of  the 
contagion  is  not  in  the  substance  of  the  body  or  of  the  soul ; 
but  because  it  was  ordained  of  God  that  the  gifts  which  be  con- 
ferred on  the  first  man  should  by  him  be  preserved  or  lost  both 
for  himself  and  for  all  his  posterity.,! — (Inst  IL,  1,  7.) — "  Our 
perdition  is  only  a  consequence  of  our  degenerating  from  our 
primitive  condition."  The  way  in  which  Calvin  uses  the 
plural  pronoun  here,  in  reference  to  what  was  purely  Adam's 
estate  and  not  ours,  shows  how  his  thought  was  colored  with 
the  civil  law  conception  of  the  legal  identity  of  a  man  and  his 
heirs-at  law. 

But  the  same  notion  finds  expression  in  modern  Calvinism. 
In  an  article  in  Johnson's  Cyclopedia  on  Imputation,  by  the 
younger  Dr.  Hodge,  it  is  said :  "  The  reatus  poena,  or  just 
liability  to  punishment,  may  be  charged  to  the  account  of 
other  persons  than  the  actual  transgressor  when  those  other 
persons  stand  in  such  a  relation  to  the  actual  transgressor  as 
for  any  reason  to  be  justly  responsible  for  his  action.  To  im- 
pute sin  or  guilt,  therefore,  is  to  charge  the  hyal  responsibility 
for  transgression  upon  anyone  as  the  ground  of  judicial  process. 
Thus  the  guilt  reatus  pcence  of  Adam's  act  of  apostasy  was 
imputed  or  charged  to  the  account  of  all  his  descendants  who 
are  punished  together  with  him." .  Dr.  Hodges  affirmation  that 
we  are  all 4t  legally  responsible  "  for  Adam's  sin,  and  the  whole 
phraseology  of  his  definition  of  Imputation  shows  clearly,  I 
think,  that  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  on  the  subject,  as  it  is 
currently  held,  owes  its  form  in  part  to  legal  rather  than  to 
scriptural  modes  of  thought. 

By  a  similar  transformation  of  a  scriptural  image  into  an 
elaborate  legal  theory,  it  has  come  about  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ  is  made  offensive  to  many 
minds.  It  has  been  made  to  seem  singularly  like  the  Romish 
doctrine  of  the  transference  of  the  merits  of  the  saints  to  other 
persons  than  themselves.  When  for  example  Dr.  Hodge  de- 
fines Merit  (Johnson's  Encyc,  article  Imputation),  as  "  worthi- 
ness of  reward  which  may  be  imputed  or  credited  to  all  who 
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by  previous  union  or  stipulation  may  have  rights  involved  in 
the  action  of  the  meritorious  agent'1 — and  righteousness  as 
"that  which  satisfies  law,  all  that  constitutes  the  condition  of 
acceptance  or  of  reward,  i  e.  of  forensic  justification,"  the  lan- 
guage certainly  savors  strongly  of  the  court-room,  and  one  falls 
to  wondering  why  "by  previous  stipulation"  made  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  universe  the  saints  may  not,  as  the 
Romanists  hold,  be  permitted  to  pass  over  their  merits  to  other 
individuals.  When  one  sees  to  what  a  pass  this  legal  way  of 
looking  at  things  had  come  in  Luther  s  time  in  the  Romish 
church,  one  can  feel  in  a  measure  the  force  of  a  remark  of 
Bishop  Hampden's,  that  "  the  word  poena  alone  gave  oppor- 
tunity for  introducing  into  religion  all  the  subtle  casuistry  and 
technical  distinctions  of  civil  law."  One  can  see  also  that  it 
was  impossible  for  the  Reformers,  especially  Calvin,  who  was 
deeply  read  in  the  canon  and  civil  law  to  escape  from  the 
traditional  Roman  view  of  the  position  of  man  as  a  criminal 
before  the  Divine  tribunal. 

Another  point  where  the  influence  of  the  Roman  law  may 
be  seen  is  in  the  theological  treatment  of  sin  as  a  debt. 

The  Roman  sense  of  the  exceeding  obligation  of  a  debtor  to 
his  creditor  was  very  strong.  It  is  shown  in  the  fact  (we  again 
quote  language  of  Prof.  Hadley  in  his  lectures  on  Roman  Law) 
that  the  hold  of  the  creditor  was  over  the  person  of  the  debtor. 
Even  when  the  debtor  had  been  prosecuted  and  condemned  to 
pay,  if  he  Still  failed  to  pay,  the  creditor  could  not  touch  his 
property.  But  he  could  seize  his  person,  and  in  the  first  cen- 
turies of  the  republic,  after  holding  him  in  rigorous  confine- 
ment for  sixty  days,  if  judgment  still  failed  he  could  sell  him 
as  a  slave  or  put  him  to  death.  If  the  debtor  died,  this  claim 
passed  over  to  his  legal  heir  who  represented  and  continued 
his  legal  personality." — Introd.  to  Roman  Law,  p.  246. 

Now  the  conception  of  the  relation  of  man  to  God  as  that  of 
a  debtor  to  his  creditor  having  the  sanction  of  Scripture,  has 
been  taken  up  by  the  theologians  and  powerfully  emphasized. 
It  would  be  unnecessary,"  says  Calvin,  "  and  consequently  ab- 
surd for  Christ  to  be  loaded  with  a  curse  except  in  order  to 
discharge  the  debts  due  from  others,  and  thereby  to  obtain  a 
righteousness  for  them." — Inst}  Book  II.,  ch.  xvii.,  §  4.     This 
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conception  of  sin  as  a  debt  has  always  been  rather  a  favorite 
one  in  the  popular  theology.  It  furnishes  a  familiar  and  vivid 
illustration  to  the  common  mind.  It  has  the  disadvantage, 
however,  as  it  is  sometimes  used  of  bringing  the  mind  into  a 
hard  and  mercenary  atmosphere,  and  of  making  guilt  seem 
something  external  to  the  sinner  himself,  of  which  he  can  be 
relieved  if  only  somebody  else  can  be  persuaded  to  assume  the 
obligation.  Thus  the  tendency  is  to  make  the  punishment 
seem  of  more  consequence  than  the  sin  and  to  degrade  salva- 
tion into  a  mere  escape  from  the  pains  of  hell.* 

*  The  savage  hold  of  the  Roman  creditor  upon  his  debtor  as  reproduced  in 
the  Oalvinifltic  theology,  and  the  legal  mercenary  spirit  which  is  sometimes  made 
to  mark  the  popular  presentation  of  the  Atonement,  is  exemplified  in  a  little  article 
by  Christmas  Evans,  which  I  encountered  lately  in  a  Sunday  school  paper.  It  is 
brief  and  I  transcribe  it 

"  Suppose  a  large  graveyard,  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  with  only  one  entrance 
— a  large  iron  gate,  which  is  fast  bolted.  Within  these  walls  are  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands- of  human  beings,  of  all  ages  and  of  all  classes,  by  one  epidemic 
disease  bending  to  the  grave.  The  grave  yawns  to  swallow  them,  and  they  must 
all  die.  There  is  no  balm  to  relieve  them,  no  physician  there :  they  must  perish. 
This  is  the  condition  of  man  as  a  sinner;  all,  all  have  sinned,  and  the  soul  that 
sinneth  shall  die.  While  man  was  in  this  deplorable  state,  Mercy,  an  attribute  of 
Deity  came  down  and  stood  at  the  gate,  looked  at  the  scene,  and  wept  over  it, 
exclaiming,  'Oh  that  I  might  enter!  I  would  bind  up  their  wounds;  I  would 
relieve  their  sorrows;  I  would  save  their  souls.1  While  Mercy  stood  weeping  at 
the  gate,  an  embassy  of  angels,  commissioned  from  the  court  of  heaven  to  some 
other  world,  passing  over,  paused  at  the  sight ;  and  heaven  forgave  that  pause. 
Seeing  Mercy  standing  there,  they  cried,  '  Mercy,  Mercy,  can  you  not  eilter  ?  Can 
you  look  upon  this  scene,  and  not  pity  ?  Can  you  pity,  and  not  relieve  ?'  Mercy 
replied,  '  I  can  see ;'  and  in  her  tears  she  added,  '  I  pity,  but  cannot  relieve.' — 
'Why  can  you  not  enter?'— 'Oh!'  said  Mercy,  *  Justice  has  barred  the  gate 
against  me,  and  I  cannot,  must  not,  unbar  it'  At  this  moment  Justice  himself 
appeared,  as  it  were  to  watch  the  gate.  The  angels  inquired  of  him,  '  Why  wiU 
you  not  let  Mercy  in  ?'  Justice  replied,  ( My  law  is  broken,  and  it  must  be 
honored :  die  they  or  Justice  must'  At  this,  there  appeared  a  form  among  the 
angelic  band,  like  unto  the  Son  of  God,  who,  addressing  himself  to  Justice,  said, 
1  What  are  thy  demands  ?'  Justice  replied,  '  My  terms  are  stern  and  rigid.  I 
must  have  sickness  for  their  health ;  I  must  have  ignominy  for  their  honor ;  I 
must  have  death  for  life ;  without  the  shedding  of  blood,  there  is  no  remission. ' 
— '  Justice/  said  the  Son  of  God,  '  I  accept  thy  terms.  On  me  be  this  wrong,  and 
let  Mercy  enter.1 — *  When,'  said  Justice,  '  will  you  perform  this  promise  ?'  Jesua 
replied,  '  Four  thousand  years  hence,  upon  the  hill  of  Calvary,  without  the  gates 
of  Jerusalem,  I  will  perform  it  in  my  own  person.1  The  deed  was  prepared  and 
signed  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God.  Justice  was  satisfied ;  and  Mercy 
entered,  preaching  salvation  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  The  deed  was  committed  to 
the  patriarchs ;  by  them  to  the  kings  of  Israel  and  the  prophets ;  by  them  it  wat 
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It  will  be  found  that  this  forensic  theory  of  sin  as  a  debt 
was  vigorously  set  forth  by  the  theologians  of  the  Romish 
church,  notably  by  Anselm,*  that  from  thence  it  passed  over 
with  certain  modifications  into  Galvinistic  theology,  where  its 
influence  has  not  been  altogether  healthy,  and  that  in  brief  it  is 
an  inheritance  to  a  very  considerable  degree  from  the  juristic 
modes  of  thought  of  the  Latin  fathers.  This  will  be  made 
more  apparent  perhaps  if  we  consider  the  Galvinistic  doctrine 
that  Christ  in  order  to  make  the  atonement  endured  a  degree 
of  punishment  equal  in  amount  to  the  pains  which  the  redeemed 
would  have  suffered  under  the  penalties  of  eternal  justice. 

Among  the  early  theologians  the  idea  obtained  that  the 
death  of  Christ  was  a  ransom  paid  to  the  devil  by  which  men 
were  delivered  from  his  power.  For  this  notion  of  a  conflict 
between  God's  grace  and  the  rights  of  the  devil,  as  asserted 
even  by  Augustine,  Dt  Lib.,  Arbitrio  III.  10,  Anselm  sub- 
stitutes the  notion  of  a  conflict  between  the  justice  and  the 
goodness  of  God,  in  which  the  death  of  Christ  was  a  satisfaction 
rendered  to  justice.  Anselm's  doctrine  was  the  familiar  one 
that  as  sin  is  committed  against  an  infinite  God,  the  guilt  of 
men  is  infinitely  great,  and  must  therefore  be  atoned  for  by  a 
punishment  of  infinite  severity.  If  this  pnnishment  were  to 
fall  on  the  human  race  all  mankind  must  suffer  eternal  damna- 
tion. But  Christ,  as  at  once  God  and  man,  is  able  to  discharge 
the  infinite  debt  In  like  manner  Calvin  maintained, — we 
quote  his  own  words — (InsL,  II.,  16,  10),  concerning  Christ's 
descent  into  hell.     "If  Christ  had  died  merely  a  corporeal 

prewired  tin  Daniel's  seventy  weeks  were  accomplished ;  and,  at  the  appointed 
time,  Justice  appeared  on  the  hill  of  Calvary,  aad  Mercy  presented  to  him  the 
important  deed.  *  Where/  said  Justice,  '  is  the  Son  of  God?'  Mercy  answered, 
'Behold  him  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  bearing  his  own  cross,'  and  then  he 
departed,  and  stood  aloof  at  the  hour  of  trial.  Jesus  ascended  the  hill,  while  in 
his  train  followed  his  weeping  church.  Justice  immediately  presented  him  with 
the  important  deed,  saying, '  This  is  the  day  when  this  bond  is  to  be  executed.' 
When  he  received  it,  did  he  tear  it  in  pieces,  and  give  it  to  the  winds  of  heaven  ? 
No;  he  nailed  it  to  his  cross,  exclaiming,  '  It  is  finished !'  Justice  called  on  holy 
fire  to  come  down,  and  consume  the  sacrifice.  Holy  fire  descended :  it  swallowed 
his  humanity ;  but,  when  it>  touched  his  divinity,  it  expired,  and  there  was  dark- 
ness over  the  whole  heavens ;  but,  glory  to  God  in  the  highest  I  on  earth  peace, 
and  good  will  to  men." 

*  Anselm  defines  sin  as  "not  paying  to  God  what  we  owe  Him,"— "  Nbn  cUiud 
ptccvrt  quam  Deo  non  reddere  debitum." 
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death,  no  end  would  have  been  accomplished  by  it ;  it  was 
requisite  also  that  he  should  feel  the  severity  of  the  divine 
vengeance  in  order  to  appease  the  wrath  of  God  and  to  satisfy 
his  justice.  Not  only  the  body  of  Christ  was  given  as  the 
price  of  our  redemption,  but  there  was  another  greater  and 
more  excellent  ransom  since  he  suffered  in  his  soul  the  dreadful 
torments  of  a  person  condemned  and  irretrievably  lost."  That 
Christ  descended  into  hell,  that  he  might  there  suffer  the  pangs 
of  a  damned  soul — is  Calvin's  explanation  of  the  article,  "  He 
descended  into  hell."  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge,  in  our  own  day, 
apparently  accepts  the  Ansel mic  idea  that  sin  is  an  infinite 
evil  and  affirms — we  use  his  own  words,  that*  "  Christ  made 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  men  by  vicariously  suffering  the  legal 
penalty  of  death  to  which  they  were  condemned,  "  and  thus 
expiated  the  guilt  of  sin  and  propitiated  the  justice  of  -God." 

Now  the  very  word  Satisfaction  which  is  employed  so 
freely  in  theories  of  the  atonement  was  a  technical  term  of 
Roman  law  and  has  come  down  from  that  source  and  is  in 
use  in  the  civil  law  of  our  own  day.  One  can  easily  see  how 
in  the  case  of  trained  lawyers  like  Anselm  and  Calvin  the 
very  use  of  the  word  Satisfactio  bore  them  at  once  into  a 
legal  atmosphere,  and  disposed  them  to  work  out  the  theory 
of  the  atonement  as  if  it  were  a  legal  problem.  We  cannot 
understand,  it  seems  to  me,  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement  unless  we  bear  in  mind  that  in  its  main  features 
the  theory  was  wrought  out  from  a  juridical  standpoint  by 
men  whose  minds  had  been  formed  chiefly  by  the  discipline  of 
the  Soman  law. 

Another  indirect  but  powerful  influence  exerted  by  the  spirit 
of  Roman  law  upon  theology  may  be  observed  in  the  rigor 
with  which,  until  very  recent  times,  heresy  has  been  treated 
in  the  Western  church.  The  idea  was  deeply  imbedded  in  the 
Roman  law  that  religion  was  an  affair  of  State.  The  Romans 
indeed  exercised  a  certain  religious  toleration.  Conquered 
states  were  allowed  to  retain  their  own  religions — which  were 
included  by  law  in  the  list  of  permitted  religions — religiones 
licitae.  But  foreigners  who  came  to  Rome  were  obliged  to 
worship  there  their  own  national  deities.     And  a  Roman  citizen 

*  Johnson's  Bncychp.,  art.  Atonement 
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could  be  allowed  to  join  in  the  observance  of  such  foreign 
rites  only  by  a  special  decree  of  the  senate.  Judaism  was  a 
religio  licita,  but  Christianity  was  not  Hence,  Tertullian  says, 
the  taunt  was  thrown  out  against  the  Christians,  "non  licet  esse 
vos"  4{ you  are  not  permitted  by  the  laws."  In  all  this  appears 
the  principle  of  the  Roman  law  which  underlay  even  the 
partial  toleration  that  it  authorized,  that  a  religion  was  a  mat- 
ter for  civil  control  and  ordering,  that  a  religion,  as  we  said 
before,  was  a  State  affair.  It  need  not  surprise  us  then  that 
the  earliest  authors  of  notable  treatises  against  heresies  are  found 
in  the  Latin  church.  Irenaeus  +  202  A.  D.,  and  Tertullian  + 
before  240.  "  With  the  conjunction  of  Church  and  State/' 
says  Dr.  Krauth,  "  heresy  came  to  be  regarded  as  also  a  civil 
offence,  in  the  nature  of  a  double  treason,  and  was  punished 
by  the  magistracy  with  forfeiture  of  office  and  dignities,  de- 
privation of  the  right  of  bequeathing  and  receiving  bequests, 
with  confiscation  of  property,  and  death."  The  first  execution 
for  heresy  was  in  385  A.  D.  It  has  been  the  established  policy 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  that  heresy  is  an  offense  to  be 
brought  before  the  courts  of  law.  This  idea  that  heresy 
should  be  dealt  with  by  the  civil  power  passed  over  to  the 
Reformed  churches.  Calvin  formally  argues  in  favor  of #the 
capital  punishment  of  obstinate  heretics,  and  in  the  case  of 
Servetus  he  wrote  to  Farel,  "  I  hope  the  sentence  will  at  least 
be  capital."  It  is  not  yet  two  hundred  years  since  a  young 
man  was  put  to  death  in  Scotland  for  heresy  under  a  statute 
against  blasphemy;  and  milder  civil  penalties,  witness  the 
legal  status  of  English  Dissenters,  have  survived  in  the  most 
enlightened  Protestant  countries  down  to  the  present  day.  Is 
it  too  much  to  add  that  the  odium  which  is  still  apt  to  be 
directed  against  those  who  differ  from  accepted  theological 
standards  owes  something  of  its  persistency  and  bitterness  to 
influences  arising  from  Roman  Imperialism  and  the  Roman 
Civil  and  Canon  Law  ? 

Nor  is  it  altogether  fanciful,  we  suspect,  if  one  detects  the 
sway  of  legal  habits  of  thought  in  the  theological  manner  of 
citing  proof-texts  wherein  theologians  often  appeal,  not  to  the 
underlying  spirit  of  the  whole  Scripture,  but  to  the  letter  of 
detached  utterances.      So  that  theological   discussion  comes 
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often  to  be  largely  a  citation  of  conflicting  authorities  and  the 
argument  proceeds  in  a  thin  external  way  upon  the  bare  letter 
of  the  law.  The  Rabbinical  literature  had  illustrated  at  an 
earlier  day  this  tendency  on  the  part  of  minds  trained  in  legal 
study;  mediaeval  literature  exhibits  similar  results  flowing 
from  a  discipline  in  the  Soman  law.  I  recall  a  carious  illus- 
tration of  the  extent  to  which  this  barren  citation  of  authori- 
ties from  Scripture  has  sometimes  been  pushed.  In  the 
contention  between  the  English  and  French  kings  concerning 
the  legitimate  title  to  the  throne  of  France,  the  dignity  was 
claimed  by  English  advocates  for  their  king  because  it  was 
said  in  the  book  of  Numbers :  "  If  a  man  die  and  have  no 
son  then  ye  shall  cause  his  inheritance  to  pass  unto  his  daugh- 
ter." The  Scripture  quoted  in  reply  by  the  French  advocates 
was :  "  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field  bow  they  grow ;  they 
toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin."  Whence  it  was  gravely  argued 
that  since  the  arms  of  France  were  lilies  which  do  not  spin,  the 
throne  of  France  could  not  according  to  the  law  of  Scripture 
be  occupied  by  women  who  do  spin ;  and  hence  the  Salic  law 
was  really  of  divine  origin.  This  seems  highly  ludicrous 
but  it  is  only  an  extreme  instance  of  the  treatment  of  Scrip- 
ture  as  if  it  were  a  legal  codex,  from  any  chapter  and  verse  of 
which  citations  might  be  made  and  beyond  the  dull  letter  of 
which  there  could  be  no  appeal.  This  vicious  fashion  of 
interpreting  Scripture  will  be  recognized  I  think  as  not  wholly 
extinct  in  our  own  day. 

Finally  the  passion  for  working  up  all  the  moral  relations 
subsisting  between  the  Creator  and  mankind  into  a  system, 
with  all  its  parts  nicely  inter-adjusted,  if  it  is  not  directly  due 
to  the  study  of  Soman  Law,  springs  at  least  in  part  from  the 
Roman  genius  for  organization,  of  which  the  Roman  Law  is 
the  most  wonderful  and  enduring  product  Even  in  the  dia- 
letics  of  the  Scholastic  philosophy  the  controlling  spirit  setting 
metes  and  bounds  which  must  not  be  passed,  and  guiding  all 
discussion  toward  practical  ends,  came  from  Rome  rather  than 
from  Athens.  This  prevailing  forensic  influence  in  philosophy 
and  theology  is  indicated,  as  we  have  already  suggested,  in  the 
name  which  Calvin  gave  to  his  great  work,  The  Institutes,  just 
indeed  as  a  little  later  we  come  upon  The  Institutes  of  Turretin, 
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his  theological  successor  at  Geneva.  The  Latin  races  have 
been  marked  by  a  love  for  exactness  and  clear-cut  form  in 
tbeir  intellectual  work ;  what  the  French  call  nettetf,  or  pre- 
cision and  perspicuity.  Calvin  was  a  Frenchman  ;  and  as  we 
find  Dante  laying  off  the  world  of  departed  spirits  into  divis- 
ions and  subdivisions  in  careful  geometric  circles,  so  we  see 
Calvin  and  his  successors,  especially  in  Scotland  and  America, 
bent  on  reducing  the  moral  universe  to  an  order  so  complete 
that,  as  good  housekeepers  say,  "  You  can  get  up  in  the  darkest 
night  and  lay  your  hand  on  whatever  you  want"  This  pas- 
sion for  system  has  its  advantages ;  bat  it  has  serious  disad- 
vantages as  well ;  one  of  which  is  that  there  are  apt  to  appear 
.within  a  few  years  things  in  heaven  and  earth  undreamed  of 
in  our  philosophy,  and  the  due  consideration  of  which  com- 
pels a  general  overhauling,  amid  much  alarm  and  lamentation, 
of  the  whole  system  which  its  inventors  thought  they  had  got 
nicely  settled  and  fixed  forever. 

But  an  end  must  be  made  of  this  paper.  Before  we  close 
let  us  revert  a  moment  to9  the  thought  which  was  advanced  at 
the  outset.  We  repeat  that  the  prime  distinction  between  the 
theology  of  Calvin  and  the  theology  which  is  now  disputing  its 
place  is  that  in  Calvinism  God  was  regarded  chiefly  as  a  King 
and  a  Judge,  while  in  the  modern  theology  He  is  regarded  chiefly 
as  a  Father.  Everyone  must  see  that  the  Fatherhood  of  God  is  a 
doctrine  which  has  come  greatly  into  the  foreground  in  the 
present  century.  The  marked  stress  laid  upon  it  is  manifest 
when  one  reads  the  writings  of  such  representative  men  as 
Ernest  Naville,  at  Geneva,  Erskine  of  Linlathen,  in  Scotland, 
Maurice  and  Robertson,  in  England,  Bashnell  and  Phillips 
Brooks,  in  America.  It  is  no  less  evident  in  the  sermons, 
the  hymns,  and  the  prayers  that  we  hear  weekly  in  our  accus- 
tomed places  of  worship.  Take  the  prayers  of  the  men  in  our 
churches  who  are  seventy  years  old  or  more  and  what  a  differ- 
ent conception  of  the  Deity  they  reveal  from  that  which  is  now 
commonly  entertained. 

Corresponding  to  this  change  in  the  manner  of  regarding  the 
Divine  Being  may  be  observed,  we  think,  a  change  in  the  man- 
ner of  regarding  the  moral  end  subserved  by  the  earthly  life  of 
man.    Formerly  the  earthly  life  was  viewed  almost  exclusively 
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as  a  probation,  so  exclusively  that  as  in  the  Romish  church  he 
who  turned  his  back  altogether  on  the  ordinary  pursuits  and 
pleasures  of  the  world  was  regarded  as  meriting  in  the  highest 
degree  the  divine  favor.  Something  of  the  same  ascetic  spirit 
springing  from  the  same  fundamental  conception  of  the  relations 
between  this  world  and  the  world  to  come  has  been  not  alto- 
gether unknown  to  Protestantism.  In  our  day,  however,  the 
tendency  is  to  view  the  earthly  life  as  an  education  rather  than 
a  probation.  Lessing's  Education  of  the  Human  JRace,  pub- 
lished just  one  hundred  years  ago,  has  perhaps  contributed 
most  originally  and  powerfully  to  this  change  of  view.  This 
new  theological  standpoint  is  most  manifest  in  the  writings  of 
the  school  to  which  Maurice  and  Erskine  belong,  and  also 
among  the  Unitarian  theologians.  But  it  appears  everywhere 
tinging  the  utterances  even  of  those  who  would  probably  if 
questioned  formally  disavow  it.  This  modern  view  of  the 
earthly  life  of  man  as  an  education  rather  than  a  probation 
appears-  to  be  the  natural  result  of  laying  stress  on  the  filial 
relation  subsisting  between  man  and  the  Divine  Being. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  before  the  Christian 
church  today  is — Whether  God  shall  be  regarded  as  first  a 
Father  and  then  a  King  and  Judge  of  men,  or  whether  He  is 
primarily  a  King  and  a  Judge  and  secondarily  and  only  to  a 
part  of  the  human  race  a  father.  Calvinism  emphasizes  the 
fact  £hat  God  is  King  and  Judge  and  represents  Him  as  a 
Father  only  to  believers.  In  this  Calvinism  appears  to  be  in 
error.  When  we  find  Jesus  using  such  language  as  that  con- 
tained in  the  Sermon  on  the  mount,  Matt  v.  44-48,*  it  would 
seem  as  if  Jesus,  addressing  as  he  was  a  mixed  assemblage  of 
people  was  assuring  them  of  the  universal  fatherhood  of  God 
manifested  in  his  care  for  his  disobedient  as  well  as  his  obedient 
children,  and  as  if  upon  this  ground  he  was  urging  all  the 
multitude  to  be  imitators  of  God  in  ministering  graciously 
to  the  sinful  as  well  as  to  the  holy.     Again,  what  else  than 

*  "  But  I  say  unto  you  love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to 
them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which  deepitefully  use  you  and  persecute 
you ;  that  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  flUher  which  is  in  heaven;  for  he  maketh 
his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good  and  sendeth  »*ain  on  the  just  and  on 

the  unjust Be  ye  therefore  perfect  even  as  your  father  which  is  in  heaven 

is  perfect" 
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the  universal  fatherhood  of  God  can  we  infer  from  the  parable 
of  the  Prodigal  Son.     Are  we  not  most  clearly  given  to 
understand  that  the  father  had  a  fatherly  love  for  his  boy 
even  while  he  was  away  in  the  haunts  of  sin.     Yet  more,  is 
it  not  a  significant  fact  that  in  the  gospel  of  John,  which  is 
recognized  as  setting  forth  the  profoundest  conceptions  which 
the  Bible  contains  of  the  relations  between  the  human  soul  and 
God,  the  judicial  functions  of  God  are  alluded  to  only  five  or 
six  times,  while  God  is  spoken  of  as  a  father  more  than  a  hun- 
dred times,  and  Christ  and  his  followers  are  alluded  to  as  sons 
of  God  many  times  besides.     May  not  this  fact  reasonably  con- 
firm us  in  the  conviction  that  the  filial  spirit  in  which  modern 
theology  regards  God,  comes  nearer  to  the  highest  truth  than 
the  prostrate  and  terrified  attitude  which  the  mediaeval  theol- 
ogy maintained  before  the  awful  Judge.     I  say  the  mediaeval 
theology ;  for  the  earliest  theology  of  the  church  seems  to  be 
more  in  affinity  toith  the  modern  spirit.     It  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  the  Apostle's  Creed  begins,  I  believe  in  God  the 
Father  Almighty,  and  the  Lord's  prayer  begins  not  with  an 
invocation  to  a  remote  and  majestic  Sovereign,  but  with  the 
words,  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven. 

And  yet  the  conception  of  God  as  a  Father  must  certainly 
not  be  suffered  to  displace  our  conception  of  Him  as  King  and 
Judge.  The  two  conceptions  are  not  incompatible.  On  the 
contrary  in  every  coherent  system  of  theology  they  must  be 
interfused.  Here  as  elsewhere  the  solution  of  surface  difficul- 
ties and  the  harmonizing  of  apparent  contradictions  will  be 
found  in  the  life  and  words  of  Him  who  is  the  truth.  For  con- 
current with  Jesus'  doctrine  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  goes  his 
doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Each  is  the  complement  of 
the  other.  Because  God  is  our  Father  He  becomes  also  our 
Ruler  and  our  Judge.  The  Old  Testament  writers  commonly 
beheld  Him  as  One  upon  a  throne  of  judgment,  but  now  and 
again  they  caught  glimpses  of  Him  as  a  Father.  In  the  New 
Testament  for  the  first  time  He  is  revealed  principally  as  a 
Father  but  His  royal  and  judicial  function  is  not  allowed  to 
sink  out  of  sight  Still  he  orders  by  His  supreme  will  the 
affaire  of  the  universe.  This  difference  between  the  earlier  and 
the  later  conception  appears  however.     To  the  vision  of  the 
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prophets  more  frequently  the  kingdom  of  righteousness  was  to 
be  established  by  force.  In  the  utterances  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles  this  strain  does  not  indeed  altogether  disappear.  Bat 
the  sons  of  thunder  who  would  fain  call  down  fire  from  heaven 
in  imitation  of  Elijah  are  rebuked  with  the  words,  "  Ye  know 
not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of.  For  the  Son  of  man  is 
not  come  to  destroy  men's  lives  but  to  save  them ;"  and  the 
kingdom  of  righeousness  is  proclaimed  as  a  kingdom  whose  law 
is  love:  a  kingdom  which  is  to  grow  and  spread  abroad  by  the 
continual  adoption  into  it  of  subjects  who  are  made  subjects 
by  becoming  the  obedient  children  of  the  father  in  heaven. 
"The  manifestation  of  the  Sons  of  God"  is  represented  as  the 
end  of  creation  and  the  completion  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
When  all  men  receive  God  as  their  father  then  and  not  till  then 
will  the  universal  kingdom  be  established. 

The  vital  spring  of  personal  religion  is  the  deep  conscious- 
ness that  God  is  my  Father.  But  my  idetf  of  God  will  be 
inevitably  dwarfed  and  made  either  weak  and  sentimental  or 
hard  and  severe  unless  I  think  of  Him  as  sustaining  that  same 
relation  also  to  all  mankind.  So  that  by  very  virtue  of  His 
universal  Fatherhood,  God  appears  as  in  the  truest  and  loftiest 
sense  a  King  and  a  Judge,  exercising  his  power,  wisdom  and 
love  in  ordering  all  the  relations  which  the  members  of  the 
human  race  sustain  toward  one  another  and  toward  Himsell 
We  belittle  God  unless  we  think  of  Him  as  King  and  Judge 
as  well  as  Father.  Calvinism  has  erred  in  following  too  closely 
in  the  footsteps  of  Judaism.  Regarding  God  too  exclusively 
as  the  monarch  of  the  universe,  it  has  tended  to  perpetuate  the 
legal  spirit  in  Christians  rather  than  to  foster  that  spirit  of 
adoption  which  cries  Abba,  Father.  The  amazing  moral 
force  of  Calvinism  and  its  great  blessings  for  mankind  have 
sprung  from  its  profoundly  true  and  wise  exaltation  of  the 
Almighty  Buler.  The  stormy  times  in  which  its  teachings 
took  mightiest  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  men  needed  a  special 
emphasis  laid  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Sovereignty  of  a  Right- 
eous God.  So,  as  we  read  the  pages  of  history,  we  see  how 
Calvinism  has  wrought  in  some  of  the  noblest  minds  an  intense 
humility,  an  utter  dependence  on  God,  a  contempt  for  the 
things  of  earth,  an  ardent  spirituality,  a  purity,  self-abnegation 
and  heroism  such  as  hardly  find  a  parallel. 
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Bat  the  difficulty  with  Calvinism,  as  such  eulogists  of  it  as 
Mr.  Froude  and  Mr.  Garlyle  unconsciously  to  themselves  sug- 
gest, is  that  it  tends  to  set  Power  above' Love  as  the  Divine 
Instrument  for  subduing  and  controlling  the  hearts  of  men. 
As  in  the  pagan  drama  of  the  Prometheus  Bound,  Force  and 
Strength  are  made  or  rather  seem  to  be  made  the  heavenly 
messengers.  Calvinism  does  not .  sufficiently  place  a  Father 
upon  the  throne  of  the  universe.  So  it  often  loses  sight  of 
the  welfare  of  the  individual  in  a  coldly  benevolent  calcula- 
tion of  what  the  welfare  of  the  largest  number  may  require. 
Cromwell's  massacre  at  Drogheda  and  Mr.  Carlyle's  elaborate 
vindication  of  it  may  illustrate  what  I  mean.  For  good  men's 
ideas  of  what  is  righteousness  on  earth  are  apt  to  color  their 
ideas  of  what  the  divine  righteousness  may  be. 

Calvinism,  like  the  Roman  Empire  and  like  the  Boman 
hierarchy  in  the  middle  ages,  has  had  its  great  and  beneficent 
work  to  do  for  humanity — a  work  which,  perhaps,  could  have 
been  done  by  no  other  agency.  But  out  of  the  current  Protestant 
theology  certain  Calvinistic  features  which  were  deeply  stamped 
upon  Calvinism  by  the  Boman  Law  may  now,  I  think,  in 
the  Divine  Providence  be  seen  disappearing.  It  is  probable 
that  they  have  served  their  day  and  that  their  mission  is  accom- 
plished. The  Spirit  who  is  the  guide  of  the  church  of  Christ 
into  all  truth,  seems  to  be  making  a  truth  which  Calvinism 
neglected  to  be  the  new  center  of  theology.  That  truth  is  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  as  revealed  to  the  world  through  the  Son- 
ship  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  The  correlation  of  this  truth 
with  the  great  doctrine  of  Divine  Sovereignty  for  which 
Calvinism  witnessed,  may  be  found  in  these  words  of  the 
apostle  Peter: 

"  And  if  ye  call  on  the  Father  who  without  respect  of  persons 
judgeth  according  to  every  man's  work,  pass  the  time  of  your 
sojourning  in  fear." 

In  these  words  of  the  apostle  John : 

"If  any  man  sin  we  have  an  advocate  (not  with  the  judge 
but)  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous." 

And  finally  in  these  words  of  our  Saviour : 

u  Whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little 
child  he  shall  not  enter  therein." 
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Article  III.— PHYSIOLOG  Y  VS.  PHILOSOPHY.* 

In  this  exceedingly  practical  and  luxurious  age,  when  the 
movement  of  one's  finger  ends  in  San  Francisco  may  be  heard 
half  around  the  globe ;  when  we  may  determine  the  elemental 
structure  of  a  star  the  rays  of  whose  light  have  been  millions 
of  years  in  reaching  our  earth,  almost  as  surely  as  if  it  was  near 
us ;  when  the  common  people  of  a  nation  of  45,000,000  live  in 
a  daily  luxury  of  food  and  home,  which  fifty  years  ago  only 
the  wealthy  could  have,  and  all  by  means  of  the  wonderful 
advances  made  by  science,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  exists 
in  the  very  sound  of  its  name  a  fascination  which  belongs  to 
that  of  no  other  general  term  so  often  heard  in  these  days. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  remember  how  long  and  how 
patiently  the  brightest  minds,  the  keenest  intellects  have  been 
devoted  to  the  study  and  elaboration  of  philosophy,  and  with 
what  exceedingly  meager  results  so  far  as  practical  advantage 
t  in  the  way  of  material  wealth  and  physical  comfort  is  con- 

cerned, we  may  not  wonder  that  this  name  has,  in  these  latter 
days,  loRt  much  of  its  former  charm  for  minds  which  are  eager 
to  push  forward  in  the  grand  struggle  for  wealth  or  fame. 
Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  stigma  attached  to  the 
term  Metaphysics  by  the  active,  investigating  minds  of  to-day  ; 
there  is  thought  to  be  something  so  unreal,  so  unpractical  in 
its  stud}-,  as  compared  with  that  of  science,  that  its  claims  and 
advantages  in  helping  to  elucidate  some  of  the  yet  unsolved 
problems  of  life  would  appear  to  be  in  danger  of  being  over- 
looked, if  not  forgotten.  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  remember 
that  in  the  ages  gone  by,  some  of  the  grandest  discoveries  the 
human  mind  has  ever  made — discoveries  by  means  of  which 
science  itself  has  been  made  possible  and  built  up  step  by  step, 
discoveries  some  of  which  have  made  known  our  relation  to 
the  universe  of  worlds  outside  our  own.  have  come  to  us  through 
the  door  of  philosophy,  and  while  science  was  in  the  cradle  of 
infancy.     It  may   not,   therefore,    be   wholly  unprofitable   to 

*  Bead  before  the  New  England  Psychological  Society,  March  9th,  1680. 
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compare  some  of  the  more  important  claims  of  both  science 
and  philosophy,  in  helping  to  elucidate  the  still  apparently  un- 
settled problem  of  life  and  mind  in  their  relation  to  body,  in 
which  as  psychologists  we  have  so  .large  an  interest 

In  this  proceeding  I  shall  contrast  to  some  extent  the  views 
of  physiology  with  those  of  philosophy ;  intimating,  also,  as  far 
as  may  be  necessary  to  my  purpose,  points  of  agreement  be- 
tween the  two. 

I  shall  refer  first  to  some  of  those  which  physiology  presents 
as  the  results  of  recent  investigations  and  prophecies  of  future 
revelations  in  her  domain  of  science.* 

First  Physiology  views  man  as  an  animal,  and  an  animal 
only.  There  exists  no  duality  of  his  nature.  It  is  a  unit — 
entire,  and  in  no  respect -differs  from  that  of  other  animals  ex- 
cept in  degree.  She  begins  with  Protoplasm  as  the  basis  of  all 
forms  of  living  matter  and  the  Protozoa  as  the  beginning  of 
animated  structures.  These  consist  of  simply  a  homogeneous, 
unindivualized  mass.  There  are  neither  cells,  blood-vessels,  or 
nerves.  They  have  neither  stomach  or  lungs,  and  yet  are 
sensible  to  external  stimuli. 

From  these  forms  she  passes  up  to  those  having  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  nervous  system,  viz :  fibers  connected  with  a  cell ; 
and  as  the  structure  becomes  more  complex  these  fibers  with 
their  cells  increase  in  number  until  nerves  and  brains  composed 
of  white  matter  are  formed. 

In  fishes  appear  the  first  rudiments  of  the  cerebral  hemis- 
pheres in  the  form  of  "  a  thin  layer  "  of  gray  matter  near  the 
optic  lobes,  while  in  birds  "  they  have  so  far  increased  in  size 
as  to  push  forward  the  optic  lobe."  In  the  mammalia,  their 
size  is  still  further  increased,  and  in  the  monkey  and  finally  in 
man  they  attain  "  their  largest  size,  projecting  over  and  beyond 
the  cerebellum." 

It  is  claimed  that  in  all  this  ascent  from  the  most  rudimen- 
tary forms  to  those  of  the  most  complex  nature,  the  office  of 
the  white  matter  and  the  sensory  ganglia  are  the  same,  and 

*  In  the  following  brief  sketch  of  some  of  the  views  and  claims  of  mental 
physiology,  the  writer  has  mainly  followed  the  last  edition  of  Maudsley.  The 
views  expressed,  however,  would  probably  not  differ  in  any  essential  respect  from 
those  held  by  Tyndal,  Huxley,  Hseckel,  and  others  of  the  modern  school  (^ 
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that  in  these  respects  all  animals  differ  only  in  degree  and  not  in 
nature. 

It  is  further  claimed  that  in  proportion  as  the  gray  matter 
and  cortical  substance  of  the  brain  is  increased  in  volume,  in 
like  proportion  does  intelligence  increase,  so  that  the  bird  ex- 
hibits far  more  of  this  than  the  fish,  the  lower  forms  of  the 
mammalia  than  the  bird,  and  the  higher  forms  of  the  latter 
than  the  lower  forms;  and  that  brute  reason  differs  in  no 
respect  from  human  reason  except  in  degree. 

The  wonderful  difference  exhibited  often  between  some 
species  of  animals  possessing  only  a  small  portion  of  gray  sub- 
stance, as  compared  with  other  species  possessing  much  larger 
developments  in  this  direction,  is  explained  by  the  assumption 
that  the  proportion  of  gray  matter  must  correspond  with  the 
relative  size  of  the  whole  structure,  and  that  intelligence  is 
affected  by  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  the  cortical 
substance.  It  is  further  claimed  that  manv  classes  of  animals 
would  exhibit  much  larger  degrees  of  intelligence  if  they  were 
not  enslaved  and  kept  in  subjugation  by  their  enemy,  man,  who 
possesses  such  vastly  superior  endowments. 

So  much  then  for  physical  structures  in  relation  to  the 
nervous  system.  Physiology  now  goes  further.  She  has  pried 
into  the  inmost  structure  of  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  in 

* 

search  of  that  wonderful,  intangible  something  which  we  call 
mind.  She  has  brought  to  her  aid  not  only  the  scalpel  and 
the  eye,  but  also  chemistry  and  the  microscope,  thus  increasing 
her  power  of  sight  more  than  a  thousand  fold.  She  has  not 
only  traced  back  step  by  step  each  nerve  to  its  origin  and  con- 
nection with  its  cell-ganglia,  but  she  has  pressed  on  into  the 
myriads  of  systems  and  structures  of  the  gray  substance  of  the 
brain.  She  here  finds  untold  numbers  of  cells,  connective 
fibres,  and  blood  vessels,  composing  a  machinery  of  the  most 
wonderful  and  delicate  complications.  As  impressions  from 
without  are  received  by  the  nerves  in  the  lower  order  of  ani- 
mals, and  conveyed  to  the  sensory  ganglia,  and  then  discharged 
along  the  motor  nerves  outwards,  causing  movements,  in  like 
manner  she  claims  that  impressions  are  received  and  pass  on  to 
the  cells  spread  over  the  cerebral  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  and 
are  there  fashioned  into  ideas  and  sentiments ;   that  in  both 
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cases  the  operation  is  the  same  except  in  the  one  case  the 
sensory  ganglia  are  alone  affected,  while  in  the  other  the  im- 
pression passes  on  to  the  cells  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere, 
eventuating  in  ideas.  In  the  one  case  there  is  "  a  sensorial  arc" 
and  in  the  other  "an  ideational  arc".  In  the  first,  " the  function 
is  sensational  and  sensori-motor  action"  while  in  the  other  it  is 
" perception  and  volition." 

Physiology  farther  claims  that  the  gray  or  cortical  substance 
of  the  brain  is  largely  composed  of  countless  circuits  of  nerves 
and  connecting  cells,  along  which  impressions  are  in  constant 
motion,  or  a  series  of  vibrations.  These  vibrations  are  propor- 
tioned to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  convolutions  of  the 
brain.  They  are  more  in  number  in  monkey  than  in  the  dog, 
and  more  in  man  than  in  the  monkey.  They  are  more  in  the 
negro  than  in  the  bushman,  and  more  in  the  white  man  than 
the  negro.  On  their  frequency  may  depend  the  vast  difference 
between  the  intellect  of  genius  and  that  of  the  boor,  that  of 
the  poet  and  the  laborer.  If,  therefore,  these  vibrations  were 
only  of  sufficient  frequency  in  the  latter,  he  might  become  the 
former — a  Shakespeare,  a  Herschel,  an  Aristotle,  or  a  Kepler. 
Perceptions,  memory,  reason,  judgment,  all  are  mere  move- 
ments or  vibrations  of  different  kinds  and  degrees  of  these 
multitudinous  nerve-paths  and  cells.  Self -consciousness,  atten- 
tion, will,  all  are  so  many  different  forms  of  this  same  wonder- 
ful activity  of  nervous  tissue,  or  perhaps  it  may  more  properly 
be  said  activity  of  different  parts  of  the  brain. 

To  all  questions  as  to  the  several  so-called  characters  or  qual- 
ities of  mind,  she  replies,  first,  that  memory  is  the  organized 
result  of  all  the  antecedent  experience  of  the  individual,  and 
pertains  alike  to  the  nerves  of  the  body  and  the  brain.  As  the 
result  of  all  impressions  conveyed  along  nerve-paths,  and  con- 
sequent perceptions  and  actions,  there  remains  a  "  residuum" 
— a  certain  something,  which  increases  on  the  repetition  of 
each  nerve-experience.  This  certain  something  or  "  residuum" 
ultimately  becomes  memory,  i.  e.,  the  experience  becomes  so 
stamped  upon  the  nerve  cells  and  fibers  of  the  brain  as  to 
become  ineffaceable,  and  ever  afterwards  remains,  except  as 
affected  or  erased  by  disease.  The  countless  experiences  of 
individuals  attaining  to  mature  and  old  age,  she  claims,  are 
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even  more  than  equalled  by  the  myriads  of  nerve  cells  with 
which  nature  has  endowed  the  cerebral  hemispheres  of  the 
brain,  so  that  there  does  not  exist  a  need  that  more  than  one 
experience  or  memory  shall  depend  upon  each  cell  She  claims 
that  will,  if  such  a  power  exists,  is  a  mere  choice  between  any 
two  of  several  impressions  or  motives  for  action  which  may 
pass  along  the  nerve-paths  to  the  supreme  centers  of  the  brain. 
That  choice  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  depend  upon  the 
character  of  the  individual,  and  that  character  is  the  result,  the 
sum  total  of  all  past  acts  and  inheritances  from  untold  genera- 
tions of  ancestors.  The  formation  of  thoughts  and  opinions  is 
dependent  upon  experiences  had  or  inherited,  and  consequently 
only  such  ideas  can  in  any  individual  case  be  entertained. 
These  experiences  are  originated  in  the  secret  places  of  organic 
life,  and  far  "  beyond  the  domain  of  consciousness,"  and  conse- 
quently beyond  the  domain  of  volition ;  volition  has,  therefore, 
no  more  to  do  with  them  or  power  over  their  initiation,  or  their 
degree  of  power  when  initiated,  than  it  has  with  those  forces 
which  preside  over  the  functional  processes  of  digestion  or 
assimilation. 

No  new  train  of  thought  ever  is,  or  can  be,  initiated  except 
the  first  link  in  such  train  of  thought  is  already  in  the  brain ; 
and  then,  the  initiatory  movement  having  taken  place,  the 
sequence  of  thoughts  or  ideas  marches  forward  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  behests  of  law  already  established  in  the  system 
by  all  the  past  experiences  of  life.     Design,  which  is  the  pre- 
cursor, so  to  speak,  of  volition,  can  have  no  existence  outside 
of  the  nerve  cell,  which  has  been  built  up  from  the  blood  and 
subject  to  thousands  of  educational  experiences.     Then  design, 
and  its  sequence  will,  proceeds  from  it,  as  precisely  and  in 
accordance  with  as  strict  a  law  as  apples  and  pears  proceed 
from  trees  which  have  the  essential   nature  of  apples  and 
pears.     Any  appearance  of  design,  therefore,  in  the  volitions 
of  any  person,  depends  entirely  upon  what  such  person  has 
inherited  and   developed  by  the  experiences  of  life;    and, 
inasmuch  as  man  is  most  fully  persuaded  that  he  acts  under 
the  fullest  freedom  of  will  when  he  is  either  drunk  or  insane,* 
physiology  intimates  that  all  claims   for  free-will   and  voli- 
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tional  power  clearly  indicate  functional  derangement,  or 
•abnormal  brain  action ;  that  the  more  clearly  and  definitely 
any  man  realizes  that  he  has  no  freedom  of  will-power  what- 
ever, that  all  which  seems  to  be  will  and  power  of  choice  is 
simply  the  organized  result,  the  unchangeable  outcome  of  the 
inmost  structure  of  his  brain,  and  that  all  choice  and  acts  are 
the  inevitable  result  of  such  structure,  the  more  evidence  does 
he  afford  that  he  is  neither  drunk,  or  insane,  or  ignorant 

Finally,  physiology  claims,  in  the  words  of  one  of  her  most 
eminent  advocates,  that  "  that  which  thinks,  reasons,  wills,  that 
which  is  consciousness  in  phenomenon  ...  is  the  brain ;  not  any 
suppositious  metaphysical  entity  of  the  existence  of  which  he 
has  no  evidence  whatever,  and  of  the  need  of  which,  as  a 
hypothesis,  he  is  not  conscious.  To  him  the  hypothesis  is  as 
superfluous  in  thought  as  it  is  unfounded  in  observation.  By 
observation  of  mental  phenomena  wherever  displayed,  and  of 
whatever  sort,  by  experiment,  by  reasoning,  by  all  the  means 
of  knowing  which  serve  him  in  other  scientific  inquiries,  he 
has  come  to  the  assured  conviction  that  mind  does  not  exist  in 
nature  apart  from  brain ;  all  his  experience  of  it  is  in  connec- 
tion with  brain,  just  as  all  his  experience  of  gravitation  is  in 
connection  with  matter;  he  has  never  met  with  gravitation 
without  a  heavy  body,  chemical  force  without  chemical  sub- 
stances, life  without  organic  matter,  thought  without  nervous 
tissue.  Mind  he  holds  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  general  term 
denoting  the  sense  of  those  functions  of  brain  which  are  accom- 
panied with  consciousness,  and  which  are  commonly  described 
as  thought,  feeling,  and  will." 

I  shall  now  refer  in  a  brief  manner  to  some  of  the  claims  of 
philosophy  in  so  far  as  they  may  appear  to  run  counter  to  or 
supplement  those  of  physiology. 

And  first : — Philosophy  claims  that  all  the  advances  made 
towards  the  primary  basis  of  life,  and  for  which  so  much  has 
been  claimed,  actually  in  no  manner  or  degree  serve  to  explain 
the  nature  of  life  itself  ;  that  though  within  a  few  years  we 
have  gone  from  the  cell  to  the  nucleus  of  the  cell,  and  from 
the  nucleus  to  the  nucleoli,  and  now  from  the  nucleoli  to  pro- 
toplasm, so  called,  yet,  for  all  that  physiology  can  show  we 
may  be,  and,  indeed,  probably  are,  very  many  removes  from 
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even  the  primary  basis  of  life,  to  say  nothing  of  life  itself ; 
that  microscopes,  with  five  or  twenty  times  the  magnifying 
power  of  those  we  now  have,  might  reveal  even  complicated 
mechanisms  in  connection  with  what  now  appears  to  be  homo- 
geneous in  its  structure ;  so  that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  there 
is  no  more  reason  for  assuming  that  protoplasm,  as  we  now 
.  know  it,  is  primary,  and  thence  proceeding  up  to  complex 
structures,  than  we  have  to  commence  anywhere  else  in  the 
series,  or  where  we  did  forty  years  ago  with  the  cell.  In  other 
words,  that  protoplasm  actually  explains  nothing ;  that  we  are 
as  much  in  the  dark  now  as  to  the  hidden  mystery  of  the 
origin  of  life  as  we  were  three  thousand  years  ago. 

Second.  Philosophy  concedes  all  the  advances  made  by 
physiology  in  its  investigations  concerning  nervous  tissue  and 
nerve-circuits.  She  accepts  all  physiology  claims  as  to  the  ad- 
vance from  the  simple  monad,  up  through  the  zoophytes,  to 
the  mammalia  and  man,  as  illustrating  one  continuous  chain 
in  the  handiwork  of  nature.  She  admits  that  impressions  pro- 
duce sensations  by  passing  along  nerves  to  the  seat  of  sensa- 
tion, the  brain.  She  admits  all  that  may  be  implied  by  the 
"  sensorial  arc,"  that  is,  that  impressions  received  pass  to  some 
portion  of  the  brain,  and  thence  pass  on  and  out  from  the  sen- 
sory ganglia  through  the  motor  nerves,  ending  in  motion.  She 
further  admits  that  impressions  may  in  like  manner  pass  to  the 
sensori  ganglia  and  thence  through  the  higher  "  ideational  arc," 
and  thence  out  in  the  form  of  thoughts,  ideas,  or  opinions ; 
that  in  the  processes  of  reasoning  and  deliberation,  impressions 
or  ideas  may  pass  through  nerve  paths  back  and  forth  in  the 
cortical  portion  of  the  brain,  and  finally  be  discharged  through 
the  nerves  affecting  the  organs  of  speech. 

She  accepts,  and  gladly  accepts,  all  that  physiology  teaches 
and  has  demonstrated  in  reference  to  the  wonderful  and  com- 
plex nature  of  brain  tissue,  its  vast  net-work  of  cells,  fibers, 
and  blood-vessels,  necessitating  an  activity  which  is  ceaseless 
and  untiring,  a  rushing  of  blood  through  millions  of  channels 
of  which  we  can  form  but  little  conception,  for  more  than 
threescore  and  ten  long  years;  a  flashing  to  and  fro  of  untold 
numbers  of  impressions  through  nerve  circuits  more  wonderful 
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in  their  nature  than  those  of  the  electric  telegraph,  from  the 
day  of  birth  to  the  day  of  death. 

Moreover,  she  admits  that  mind  is  dependent  upon  brain 
for  its  manifestations,  and  that  without  it  mind  is  powerless ; 
that  a  malformation  of  brain,  or  even  a  small  portion  of  it, 
shuts  up  the  mind  in  darkness :  that  even  a  functional  de- 
rangement of  the  intricate  and  complicated  mechanism  of  the 
brain  is  quite  sufficient  to  impede  or  disarrange  the  manifesta- 
tions of  mind  ;  that  the  more  perfectly  arranged  and  adjusted 
are  all  these  several  parts  of  the  brain  mechanism,  the  larger 
and  stronger,  the  finer  and  firmer  they  are,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  more  large  and  perfect  in  quantity  and  quality  will 
be  the  ideas  and  judgments  of  the  individual,  and  vice  versa. 

She  furthermore  admits  the  dependence  of  the  several  facul- 
ties of  mind,  such  as  memory,  attention,  design,  will,  and 
judgment  upon  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain  ;  that  memory  is 
imperfect  and  defective,  the  will  manifestations  weak  or  strong, 
reason  clear  and  cogent,  or  otherwise,  according  as  the  func- 
tional activity  of  the  brain  is  healthy  or  diseased  ;  that  all  and 
every  several  faculty  of  mind  is  dependent  upon  the  condition 
of  the  brain  for  its  exercise  and  degree  of  perfection. 

But,  having  made  all  these  admissions,  she  declines  to  admit 
that  this  is  all  and  ends  all.  She  claims  that  physiology  has 
failed,  as  it  failed  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  elemental 
or  vital  principle — -failed  to  explain  the  true  inwardness  of 
mental  phenomena.  As  in  the  former  case  she  only  passed 
down  some  nearer  to  where  she  supposes  life  to  be  first  mani- 
fest, so  in  the  case  of  mind  she  has  only  traced  out  some  of 
the  wonderful  mechanism  which  is  brought  into  activity  when 
the  phenomena  of  mind  appear ;  that  she  has  shown  its  de- 
pendence upon  matter  in  its  external  manifestations,  but  in  no 
wise  its  nature.  In  particular,  she  claims  that  physiology  has 
no  explanation  and  can  have  none  as  to  either  self -conscious- 
ness or  will. 

She  admits  that  will  if  affected  by  its  environment,  by  the 
thousands  of  influences  which  are  brought  to  bear  upon  it, 
both  by  physical  constitution,  by  antecedent  educational  in- 
fluences, by  the  influence  of  other  wills  acting  upon  it,  and 
yet  claims  that  we  are  not  mere  automata,  that  we  are  con* 
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scious ;  we  can  choose  to  do  or  not  to  do.  We  have  volitions ; 
something  within  exercises  these  volitions.    Is  it  brain? 

The  nature  of  reason,  as  physiology  itself  explains  its  modus 
operandi,  necessitates  the  supposition  that  something  arrests  the 
cerebral  movements  which  would  not,  without  this  arrest,  end 
in  an  act  of  reasoning  or  judgment.  Now  what  is  this,  which 
actually  steps  forth  from  the  recesses  of  the  brain  and  stops 
an  impression  which  has  passed  into  the  "ideational  arc,"  and 
is  ready  to  proceed  out  thence  an  idea  ?  What  is  it  that  sends 
it  back  and  forth  along  these  arcs,  or  nerve-paths  of  the  gray 
substance  of  the  brain,  holding  it  up  to  view,  looking  at  it  in 
this  light  and  that,  modifying  it,  changing  it,  and  finally  dis- 
charging it  along  the  nerve-circuit  quite  a  different  idea  from 
that  which  it  was  formerly  ?  Is  it  supposable,  is  it  conceiv- 
able, that  one  portion  of  matter  can  thus  rise  up,  rule  over,  and 
actually  arrest  or  change  the  physiological  action  of  another 
portion  of  the  same  system  while  this  last  action  is  in  process 
of  being  finished?  If  so,  why  at  one  time  rather  than  another? 
Somejpower  must  determine  the  nerve  cell  in  its  action  and 
the  frequency  of  its  action.  If  it  is  the  function  of  the  nerve 
cell  to  cause  reflection,  then  the  brain  should  reflect  whenever 
this  portion  of  the  brain  or  particular  nerve  cell  is  in  con* 
dition  to  exercise  its  function  of  causing  reflection.  We,  how- 
ever, know  it  does  not,  except  at  the  most  irregular  times,  and 
whenever  it  may  be  called  into  activity  by  something  having 
consciousness  and  will.  The  eye  sees,  the  ear  hears,  the  tongue 
tastes,  always,  whenever  the  rays  of  light,  the  vibrations  of 
air,  or  the  presence  of  particles  are  in  contiguity  with  these 
organs  of  sight,  sound,  and  taste,  because  such  is  their  func- 
tion, and  a  power  behind  their  function  has  called  it  into 
activity  by  causing  the  requisite  conditions.  But  in  the  case 
of  an  act  of  reasoning,  there  may  be  present  to  the  brain  cell 
any  amount  of  food  for  reflection  or  reasoning,  and  yet  with 
no  such  resulting  acts  or  processes,  unless  that  portion  of  the 
brain  is  forced  into  activity  by  som#  other  power  than  its 
function.  It  therefore  must  clearly  be  ruled  over  by  some 
other  power. 

To  claim  that  this  something  is  a  faculty  situated  in  the 
inmost  depths  of  our  being  and    "  beyond  the  power  of  con- 
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sciousness,"  a  part  of  the  brain,  explains  nothing,  and  is  simply 
an  assumption,  incapable  of  explanation,  and  one  opposite  in 
character  to  all  other  physiological  processes. 

Again :  an  examination  of  the  modus  operandi  of  recalling  a 
memory  may  be  of  service  in  this  connection.  What  is  that 
which  comprehends  and  institutes  the  initial  movement  along 
the  innumerable  paths  of  the  brain  in  search  of  the  cell  con- 
taining or  impressed  with  the  "  residua"  wanted  ?  If  it  is  one 
or  more  nerve  cells  which,  feeling  a  sensation,  rise  up  into  con- 
sciousness and  call  in  this  direction  and  that  for  the  "  residua," 
this  would  be  a  groping  as  in  the  dark,  and  oftentimes  a  failure 
on  the  part  of  nature,  and  such  a  failure  as  we  never  observe 
on  her  part  in  any  other  of  her  realms.  She  works  by  laws 
which  are  unchangable,  so  far  as  physiology  knows  or  claims, 
even  in  the  realm  of  mind.  Physical  laws  are  the  invariable 
sequences  which  follow  from  like  causes.  Therefore  every 
impression  received  from  without  should  pass,  as  physiology 
must  claim  they  do  pass,  directly  on  through  the  nerve  circuits, 
the  sensorial  or  ideational  arcs  of  the  brain,  and  eventuate  in 
precisely  what  was  intended  by  their  nature  originally,  either 
as  motion  or  idea,  no  more  no  less.  And  yet  here,  both  in  an 
act  of  reasoning  and  an  act  of  memory,  we  see  this  law  suspended 
and  ruled  over  by  something  else.  All  these  impressions  which 
should  have  eventuated,  by  the  law  of  their  being,  in  motion 
or  idea,  are  imperiously  stopped  in  the  course  upon  which  they 
have  entered — they  are  turned  about,  sent  back  in  this  direc- 
tion and  that,  modified,  changed,  and  finally  discharged  or  not, 
as  may  be  determined  by  a  something  which  has  more  or  less 
power  to  thus  alter  and  suspend  what  would,  unless  so  inter- 
fered with,  have  passed  on  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  its 
being.  This  is  at  entire  variance  with  any  definition  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  which  are  " invariable  sequences"  and  would 
necessitate  the  admission  that  these  laws  often  thwart  each 
other  in  the  realm  of  mind,  and,  indeed,  that  the  more  often 
they  thwart  each  other,  the  more  often  do  the  best  results  fol- 
low in  the  way  of  reasoning.  As  the  nerve  can  only  be  acted 
upon  and  receive  impressions  which  pass  to  the  brain  from 
something  external  to  itself,  so  the  brain  must  act  upon  and 
transmit  these  impressions  in  one  way  or  another,  or  in  many 
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ways,  or  not  at  all,  by  an  influence  from  within  which  stands 
over  against  that  from  without 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that,  because  the  power  of 
this  something  over  the  brain  is  not  absolute,  and  is  affected 
and  limited  by  the  condition  of  the  brain,  and  in  many  other 
ways,  this  fact  no  more  disproves  its  existence,  or  proves  that 
it  is  a  quality  of  the  brain  itself,  than  that  an  effort  to  lift  a 
weight  originates  in,  or  is  a  quality  of  the  muscle  which  ulti- 
mately lifts  or  fails  to  lift  it. 

Philosophy,  therefore,  claims  that,  as  there  is  a  something 
which,  in  the  realm  of  the  external  world,  rises  above,  modifies, 
and  changes  the  otherwise  inexorable  laws  of  electricity,  gravi- 
tation, heat,  and  light,  making  them  all  subserve  purposes 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  thus  effected,  so  in  like  manner 
there  is  an  entity  which  rises  above,  and  to  some  extent  rules 
and  modifies  the  laws  of  physical  nature  in  the  realm  of  brain. 

Philosophy  further  claims  that  there  exists  a  distinction  be- 
tween will  and  the  power  to  perform  what  is  willed ;  that  failure 
in  the  execution  of  will  in  choice  in  no  manner  demonstrates 
an  absence  of  will  itself,  any  more  than  a  failure  to  lift  a  certain 
weight  by  means  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm  would  indicate  an 
absence  of  will  to  do  it  The  will  in  both  cases,  and  indeed  in 
all  cases,  must  be  dependent  upon  such  means  as  it  is  provided 
with  for  executing  its  behests.  One  may  will  to  be  wealthy, 
or  to  be  learned,  or  to  have  any  other  desirable  possession,  and 
will  never  so  strongly,  and  yet  never  be  able  to  attain  to  these 
possessions  because  he  is  not  endowed,  either  by  inheritance  or 
acquirement,  with  the  ability  to  secure  them. 

The  fact,  also,  that  wills  may  and  do  vary  in  different  per- 
sons as  much  as  other  endowments,  in  no  degree  disproves  that 
there  exists  such  a  power  as  will  in  each  and  every  person. 

And  because  one  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  is  to  execute 
the  dictation  of  will,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  brain  itself  is 
will  any  more  than  it  follows  that  the  stomach  is  digestion 
because  one  of  its  functions  is  to  digest,  or  that  the  lungs  are 
respiration  because  one  of  their  functions  is  to  breathe, 

Again,  a  few  words  may  here  be  added  in  reference  to  the 
subject  of  self -consciousness. 

Physiology  has  called    it  the  other,  or  subjective  side  of 
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matter,  and  has  apparently  demonstrated  more  fully,  than  it 
had  been  done  before,  how  dependent  it  is  upon  the  healthy 
condition  and  normal  operation  of  the  brain ;  that  by  the  pres- 
sure of  a  finger  upon  some  portions  of  the  brain,  or  by 
a  slight  interference  with  the  circulation,  all  consciousness 
fades  away  into  darkness,  and  so  far  as  external  manifestation 
shows,  ceases  to  be.  In  other  words,  physiology  has  simply 
more  clearly  shown  its  dependence  upon  brain  for  its  inter- 
course with  the  outer  world  of  nature. 

Philosophy,  however,  claims  that  these  facts  have  always 
been  more  or  less,  clearly  recognized,  that,  because  conscious- 
ness is  not  always  at  the  same  state  of  perfection,  or  is  affected 
by  its  environments,  or  because  it  may  be,  and  indeed  often  is 
mistaken  as  to  the  experience  of  certain  phenomena  by  the 
nerves,  still  it  is  a  fact  or  condition  none  the  less,  and  by  its 
existence  we  are  what  we  are  in  the  realm  of  nature.  Imper- 
fect though  it  be,  yet  in  a  sense  it  is  everything,  and  without 
it  the  universe  would  be  to  us  as  nothing.  Its  imperfections 
in  no  degree  serve  to  explain  its  nature  or  essence,  or  prove 
that  it  is  a  force,  allied  to,  or  correlated  to  the  other  forces  in 
the  universe ;  that  by  no  experiment  has  it  ever  been  changed 
into  any  other  force  or  manifestation ;  that  calling  it  the  "  sub- 
jective" side  of  matter  is  just  as  unsatisfactory  as  calling  it 
u  objective,"  or  indeed  any  other  side  of  matter,  and  lacks  any 
analogy  elsewhere  in  nature. 

Philosophy  further  asks  what  physiology  intends  when  it 
adopts  and  uses  such  phrases  as,  1  will,  we  will,  my  head,,  my 
brains  t  Does  she  mean  the  brains'  head,  the  brains'  brains  ? 
or  that  of  some  entity  which  consciously  uses  these  as  its  own  ? 
If  there  is  no  ego  behind,  which  experiences  and  is  conscious 
through,  or  by  means  of  the  brain,  then  she  claims  that  con- 
sciousness itself  is,  not  partly,  but  altogether  a  snare  and  a 
delusion ;  that  we  have  and  can  by  no  possibility  have  any 
knowledge  of  a  world  external  to  ourselves. 

In  all  the  ages,  the  ego  claims  to  have  been  conscious  that  it 
acts  through  the  brain,  though  not  independent  of  it ;  that  the 
brain  is  its  possession  as  are  all  other  members  of  the  body ; 
that  it  wills  through  it,  and  by  it  affects,  guides,  and  uses  all 
the  other  members  of  the  body. 
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Now  if  this  ego,  this  entity,  be  simply  the  union  of  two  or 
more  atoms  of  dust,  then  these  atoms  themselves  must  have 
been  endowed  not  only  with  intelligence,  but  enough  of  it  to 
elaborate  themselves  into  the  potentiality  of  all  that  we  under- 
stand by  the  human  ego.  The  stream  never  rises  higher  than 
its  source,  and  philosophy  claims  that  atoms  of  dust  do  not 
become  the  ego,  or  the  grandest  manifestation  of  the  ego— will ; 
that  dust,  so  far  as  observation  and  experiment  show,  has 
always  been  dust,  and  always  will  be  dust,  and  nothing  more, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  is  breathed  upon,  taken  up,  and  made 
into  something  else  by  a  power  above  and  beyond  its  own 
inherent  nature ;  that  the  supposition  that  it  could  ever  weigh 
the  earth  as  in  a  balance,  or  calculate  the  distance,  or  deter- 
mine the  substance  of  the  fixed  stars ;  that  it  could  ever  con* 
ceive  of  a  universe  outside  of  itself,  or  of  a  future,  or  of  space 
or  time ;  that  it  could  become  self-conscious,  reflect  upon  and 
reason  about  itself,  except  as  it  is  acted  upon  and  endowed  by 
a  something  superior  in  nature  to  its  own,  and  akin  to  what 
we  term  mind,  is  a  hythothesis  utterly  unfounded  in  prob- 
ability or  experience. 

Thirdly.  Leaving  now  the  realm  of  the  physiological  action 
of  the  brain  in  its  connection  with  mind,  philosophy  begs 
leave  to  go  farther  and  refer  in  a  brief  manner  to  one  or  two 
sequences  which  would  appear  to  follow  from  the  views  of 
physiology  ;  and  first  as  to  responsibility  in  relation  to  society. 
r  The  organization  of  societies  and  nations  has  from  the  begin- 

ning, so  far  as  known,  rested  upon  the  basis  of  individual  and 
associated  responsibility.  Physiology,  however,  now  comes  to 
the  front  and  declares  that  this  is  all  a  myth,  the  veriest  moon- 
shine, that  every  human  being  is  not  only  limited  and  hedged 
in  by  myriads  of  influences  over  which  he  neither  has,  nor  can 
have  any  control,  but  he  is  absolutely  and  entirely  under  the 
sway  of  an  inexorable  law.  Every  man  is  just  what  he  is, 
\<v  both  physically  and  mentally,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
his  being,  just  as  absolutely  as  a  plant  or  leopard  is.  His 
nature  and  character  are  manufactured,  so  to  speak,  by  his 
ancestry  and  his  environment,  and  consequently  his  every 
thought  and  act  is  the  legitimate  outcome  of  his  inmost  nature, 
and  by  no  possible  power  inherent  in  himself,  could  he  have 
other  thoughts  or  do  other  acts  than  he  does. 
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Philosophy  seeks  an  explanation,  therefore,  as  to  how  the 
idea  of  a  person  being  morally  responsible  to  his  fellows  has 
ever  arisen,  and  been  so  universally  accepted  by  mankind,  in 
every  age  and  among  all  nations,  especially,  since  it  is  such  a 
monstrous  outrage  against  his  nature.     To  claim  that  one  is  an 
automaton,  and  then  hold  him  in  any  sense  responsible  for  his 
acts,  would,  in  her  view,  in  no  sense  differ  from  the  idea  of  an 
organization  of  machines  for  the  manufacture  of  silk  or  cloth, 
holding  each  machine  responsible  for  an  inherent  defect  in  its 
construction,  or  for  a  failure  in  the  adjustments  of  any  of  its 
parts  after  a  longer  or  shorter  use.     Penalties  for  the  infringe- 
ment of  the  laws  of  society  must,  therefore,  in  the  view  of 
physiology,   be  an  outrage  upon    human    nature,  and   have 
existed  so  long  as  they  have  only  because  its  laws  have  not 
been  more  fully  comprehended  by  mankind. 

Philosophy,  however,  claims  that  such  aims  and  stimulus  as 
physiology  substitutes  in  place  of  those  now  existing,  for  the 
government  of  men,  in  the  hope  of  a  higher  evolution  and  a 
better  state  for  their  great-grandchildren  (provided  they  may 
have  any),  while  it  might  have  some  influence  upon  a  small 
number  of  persons,  still  would  be  utterly  powerless  to  deter- 
mine or  modify  much  the  conduct  of  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind, and  must  continue  to  be  so  for  some  thousands  of  years 
to  come ;  that  it  would  be  entirely  impracticable  to  hold 
together  either  society  or  government  on  such  a  basis,  or  any 
other  than  that  of  individual  or  associated  responsibility. 

Again,  in  the  view  of  philosophy,  physiology  leaves  out  of 
the  account  that  large  element  in  human  nature  which  anthro- 
pology claims  to  be  distinctive  of  man,  namely  morality  and  k 
religion.  She  claims  that  in  all  ages  religion  in  some  form  or 
other  has  characterized  man,  and  has  thus  far  been  one  of  the 
largest  factors  in  the  world's  history  ;  that  this  does  not  consist 
in  a  mere  form  of  external  observances,  which  may  or  may  not 
exist  with  like  results,  but  that  it  is  an  inward  principle,  which 
exerts  an  influence,  more  or  less,  in  the  inner  lives  of  all  men  ; 
it  is  more  than  a  relation  between  man  and  man  ;  its  roots 
strike  deeper ;  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  irrespective  of  time 
and  circumstance,  and  by  no  possibility  can  inherent  right  , 
become  wrong,  or  wrong  right, — truth  falsehood,  and  falsehood 
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truth  ;  that  there  is  a  difference  which  is  fundamental  between 
reverence  and  hatred    towards  the  Supreme  Being,  between 
love  and  hatred  towards  your  fellow  man.      And  yet,  be  it 
remembered,  physiology  claims  that  these  essentially  differing 
principles  are  merely  nerve  vibrations,  affecting  different  por- 
tions of  the  brain.    If  this  be  so,  and  there  exists  nothing 
beyond,  then  one  nerve  vibration  must  be  as  good  as  another, 
since  all  occur  under  the  mandate  of  inexorable  law ;   the 
vibration  representing  selfishness  is  quite  as  worthy  as  that 
representing  benevolence, — that  representing  lust  as  that  repre- 
senting chastity.    If  the  nerve  vibration  and  cell  are  the  final 
arbiters  and  end  all,  then  distinction  between  these  or  other 
so-called  principles  must  be  inexplicable.     And  so  indeed  the 
human  race  regards  them  in  reference  to  every  class  of  animals 
except  itself.    Bight  and  wrong,  selfishness  and  benevolence, 
lust  and  chastity  are  never  referred  to  as  applicable  to  animals 
merely,  and  yet  philosophy  claims  they  could  be  with  equal 
propriety,  except  there  be  a  something  in  man  beyond  mere 
nerve  vibrations,  connecting  fibers,  and  cells.    In  the  view  of 
physiology  this  distinction  is  a  grand  mistake,  and  all  obliga- 
tion must  merge  into  self-interest  for  the  present      "Let  us 
eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die."    The  inexorable  law  of 
nature  is  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  grand  struggle  of  life. 
Why  not  let  it  have  its  full  sway  and  work  out  its  largest 
results?      Why  not  let  the  weak,  the  tainted,  the  deformed 
ones,  whether  by  inheritance  or  acquirement,  go  to  the  wall  ? 
Why  not*stamp  out  misery  and  suffering,  and  leave  only  the 
strong  and  vigorous  to  perpetuate  themselves  for  their  brief 
day  in  this  changing  world  ?     Why  not  eradicate  that  grandest 
mistake  humanity  has  ever  made,  namely,  its  relation  to  some- 
thing beyond  this  life?    If  life  be  a  mere  nerve  vibration,  so 
soon  to  end  in  darkness,  can  physiology  show  a  reason  why  it 
should  go  on  year  after  year,  as  it  does  in  myriads  of  cases,  in 
suffering  and  agony  ?     Why  do  we  fan  the  flickering  flame  of 
life  so  carefully  and  anxiously  in  the  cancerous  and  consump- 
tive, when  nature  would  end  all  so  sweetly  and  quickly  in  the 
night  of  eternal  sleep?      Surely  nature  mocks  us  when  she 
leads  us  to  watch  over  and  care  for  these  weak  and  suffering 
ones,  in  the  vain  belief  that  there  is  a  something  we  call  sacred 
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within  each  one, — a  something  which  survives  the  crumbling 
atoms  of  the  physical  nature. 

And  yet  philosophy  claims  that  humanity  has  not  made  a 
mistake  ;  that  it  is  on  the  right  course ;  that  our  hospitals  and 
our  churches  are  beacon-lights  on  the  tops  of  the  dark  moun- 
tains of  life,  which  cast  cheering  rays  of  light  into  the  myste- 
ries beyond. 

Finally.  Philosophy  claims  that  physiology  makes  no  ade- 
quate explanation  of,  or  indeed,  provision  for,  absolute  knowl- 
edge. According  to  her  theory,  all  knowledge  must  be  rela- 
tive to  the  individual  or  the  species,  and  consequently  might 
be  and  must  be  something  different,  or  mean  something  else  to 
beings  created  with  other  nervous  organizations. 

To  illustrate :  two  and  two  make  four ;  a  half  is  less  than 
the  whole  of  anything :  these  statements  are  samples  of  what 
are  termed  certain  truths  or  mathematical  axioms.     As  truths 
they  cannot  be  made  clearer  by  any  demonstration  which  we 
can  devise,  nor  can  we  by  any  possibility  conceive  how  they 
could  be  otherwise  than  they  are.     In  the  view  of  physiology, 
however,  one  and  one  make  two,  two    and  two  make  four, 
rather  than  any  other  number,  because,  and  only  because  these 
figures  produce  the  requisite  number  or  character  of  vibrations 
in  the  nerves  leading  to  the  "  ideational  arc "  of  the  brain  ; 
and  if  tbe  brain  were  differeutly  constructed,   or  any  other 
number  of  these  vibrations  could  be  produced  by  these  math- 
ematical integers,  then  their  combination  might  actually  make 
some  other  number,  as  five,  or  three,  or  seven.     Applying  the 
same  theory  to  our  knowledge  of  the  external  world,  a  tree  is 
a  tree  only  because  the  rays  of  light  reflected  from  it  upon  the 
retina  of  the  eye,  and  thence  to  the  brain  produce  the  requi- 
site character  of  vibration ;  a  horse  is  a  horse  for  the  same  rea- 
son, and  so  of  the  whole  external  world.     There  is  nothing  ab- 
solute and  real ;  all  is  relative  and  may  be  unreal.     This  is 
the  legitimate  deduction  from  the  theory  of  physiology  as  to 
knowledge,  and  it  cannot  be  seen  how  there  could  be  any  other 
except  upon  the  theory  of  a  something  within  the  brain  which 
perceives. 

Philosophy,  however,  claims  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
absolute  knowledge  ;  that  a  half  of  anything  would  be  less  than 
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the  whole,  that  two  and  two  would  be  four  as  they  now  are, 
without  reference  to  the  construction  of  human  brains ;  that  if 
the  senses  of  the  whole  human  race  were  hallucinated,  so  that 
the  nerves  of  the  eye  and  the  ear  conveyed,  as  they  actually 
sometimes  do,  other  than  what  we  now  term  normal  impres- 
sions ;  or  if  there  were  no  such  organs  in  the  universe  as  brains, 
still  the  earth,  and  all  nature,  and  all  absolute  truth  would 
exist  and  be  as  they  now  are.  A  tree  would  still  be  a  tree,  a 
plant  a  plant ;  number,  time  and  space  would  be  as  they  now 
are  ;  and  she  claims  that  the  conviction  of  the  human  race  in 
all  ages  of  the  civilized  world  has  been  in  accord- with  such  a 
view ;  and  yet  that  such  a  view  can  be  true,  only  on  the  hy- 
pothesis of  a  personality  in  man,  an  entity  capable  of  absolute 
knowledge,  time,  space  and  number,  and  entering  into  rela- 
tions with  the  external  world  through  the  agency  of  its 
senses. 

As  we  cannot  conceive  of  events  in  the  universe  without  a 
cause,  so  there  can  exist  no  events,  the  possibilities  of  which 
do  not  exist  within  the  cause.    Somewhere,  and  at  some  time 
in  the  aeons  of  the  past  that  first  great  Cause  began  to  mani- 
/  fest  what  now  appears  as  the  universe  of  worlds,  all  acting 

upon,  and  being  acted  upon,  each  by  every  other,  even  to  the 
minutest  particle  that  floats  in  the  sunbeam  of  to-day.  Mill- 
ions and  millions  of  sunlit  worlds  are  whirling  with  inconceiv- 
able velocity  through  the  realms  of  space  in  the  silence  of  eter- 
nity, and  yet  under  the  bond  of  a  law  which  binds  in  its 
grasp  each  atom  of  matter.  The  human  mind  instinctively 
climbs  through  the  dizzy  heights  and  distances  of  time  and 
space,  of  worlds  and  systems  of  worlds,  to  that  Great  Cause 
of  all  things.  In  the  infinity  of  Its  manifestations  and  effects 
it  beholds  the  evidences  of  design  and  order,  purpose  and 
knowledge,  which  demand  its  homage  and  reverence,  and  not  in 
particles  of  sand  or  atoms  of  dust. 
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Article   IV.— THE    HISTORIC    RELIGIONS    OF    INDIA. 

L  Bbahmanism. 

Cousin.    History  of  Philosophy. 
Max  MtJLLER.     Lectures  and  others  Papers. 
J.  F.  Clakke.     Ten  Great  Religions. 
Edwin  Arnold.    The  Light  of  Asia. 

The  lately  awakened  interest  in  Comparative  Religion  is  a 
legitimate  movement  of  the  human  mind,  under  the  conditions 
of  the  present  age.  It  is  no  more  possible  that  Christianity 
should  continue  to  be  viewed  only  in  the  partial  lights  and 
relations  recognized  in  past  ages,  than  that  government,  or 
social  order,  or  chemistry,  or  geology  should  rest  in  similar 
immobility.  And  why  should  not  the  vast  theme, — the 
response  of  humanity  to  the  silent  claims  of  conscience,  and  of 
God  upon  it, — engage  the  attention  of  men,  as  one  of  the 
noblest  realms  of  natural  science  ? 

The  works  named  above,  and  others,  have  awakened  such 
interest  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  in  the  Historic  Religions  of 
India,  that  he  has  thought  that  a  brief  abstract  of  their  history, 
and  character,  might  be  of  service  to  some  whose  attention  has 
been  occupied  in  other  directions.  No  attempt  will  be  made 
at  original  investigation,  but  simply  to  collate,  and  digest,  and 
sometimes  to  reflect  I  quote  so  freely  from  the  writers  named, 
especially  Miiller  and  Clarke,  that  specific  acknowledgments 
would  be  cumbersome. 

To  trace  the  stream  of  Aryan  migration,  from  the  plains  of 
India  back,  through  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  and  over  the 
mountains  of  Cabul,  to  the  earliest  known  seats  of  the  race — the 
elevated  pastures  of  Central  Asia;  and  especially  to  notice 
the  methods  of  study,  by  which,  from  linguistic  sources,  the 
dim,  unwritten  history  of  those  primeval  ages  has  been  partially 
constructed,  would  be  a  tale  of  fascinating  interest,  but  exceed- 
ing the  limits  of  the  present  undertaking. 
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Suffice  it  to  say,  the  ancestors  of  the  Aryan  family^the 
Hindus,  Persians,  Greeks,  Latins,  Kelts,  Teutons,  and  Slavs,— 
three  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era,  living,  as  yet 
undivided,  in  the  regions  of  the  Oxus,  and  the  Jaxartes,  were 
a  pastoral,  though  a  settled  people ;  the  grade  of  their  civiliza- 
tion appearing  in  the  use  of  such  words  as,  the  names  of  various 
domestic  animals,  cereals,  with  instruments  for  growing  and 
grinding  them,  several  metals,  spinning,  weaving,  and  pottery, 
doors,  windows,  and  fire-places,  cloaks,  boiled  and  roasted 
meat,  and  soup,  swords,  lances,  bows,  arrows,  and  shields, 
laws,  games,  wind  instruments  of  music,  the  dance,  and  many 
others  indicating  the  same  general  manner  of  Ufa  These 
names  being  the  same  in  all  the  daughter  languages  above 
mentioned,  must  have  been  derived  from  the  speech  of  the 
parents  before  the  separation  of  the  children,  that  is,  were  in 
use  in  the  ancient  Asiatic  home,  and  indicate  the  mode  of  life 
then  prevailing.  These  people  bad  also  a  decimal  numeration, 
a  year  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  days,  a  community  of  herds 
and  pastures,  with  stables  in  the  center  of  the  village ;  and  the 
words  for  daughter  and  dairy-maid  were  the  same.  The  chief 
powers  of  nature  were  worshiped,  but  as  yet  without  an  official 
priesthood. 

Migrating  southward,  the  race  separated  into  two,  one  con- 
tinuing into  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  and  so  into  India ;  the 
other  turning  westward,  and  overspreading  the  sandy  plains 
of  Persia.  Perhaps  the  ancestors  of  the  Greek,  and  other 
western  branches  of  the  family,  were  already  on  their  way 
north  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Euxine,  toward  Europe. 

India  was  already  inhabited  ;  but  by  whom,  we  know  little 
more  than  that  they  belonged  to  the  Turanian  family.  They 
were  driven  by  the  invaders  southward,  where  Turanian 
tongues, — Tamil,  Telegu,  Canarese,  etc.,  still  prevail,  spoken 
by  people  of  darker  skin,  smaller  but  wiry  frame,  and  restless 
eye,  congeners  of  whom  may  be  found  in  out-of-the-way  places, 
throughout  India  to-day. 

The  language  of  the  Aryan  Hindus  was  the  Sanskrit ;  of 
which,  itself  no  longer  a  living  but  a  learned  and  sacred 
tongue,  the  Hindi,  Bengali,  Mahratti,  etc.,  are  modern  dialects, 
and  Prakrit  a  vulgar  one.     The  Hindustani  is  a  dialect  formed 
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in  the  camps  of  the  Mohammedan  conquerors  of  India,  cen- 
turies ago,  and  since  used  as  an  official  language  by  their 
English  successors.  The  Pali  is  the  sacred  dialect  of  the 
Buddhists  of  later  date.  Numerous  subdivisions  of  the  dia- 
lects here  named  also  exist 

The  ancient  literature  of  the  Sanskrit  is  all  religious,  or 
semi-religious.  The  earliest  is  the  Yedas, — immense  masses  of 
hymns  of  worship,  legends,  theology,  philosophy,  cosmogony, 
rules  of  life  and  of  religious  observance,  etc.,  mostly  poetic, 
and  covering  in  their  composition  the  period  from  twelve  or 
fifteen  hundred  to  two  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
during  which  the  Aryan  Hindus  were  changing  from. warlike 
herdsmen  of  the  Punjaub,  to  builders  of  cities  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Ganges.  The  earliest  Yedas  are  preeminently 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus ;  though  the  later,  partly  from 
the  less  absolute  forms  of  the  language,  and  partly  from  their 
less  pure,  lofty,  uncompromising  simplicity  of  thought  and 
style,  yielding,  like  most  inferior  religions,  to  the  deteriorating 
influence  of  time,  are  better  known,  more  influential,  and  indeed 
almost  the  only  ones  now  read.  The  Khandos,  Mantras, 
Brahmanos,  and  Upanishads  are  divisions  of  the  Yedas,  named 
in  the  descending  order  of  age  and  sacredness;  while  the 
Sutras  are  a  later  class,  forming  a  transition  from  the  Yedas  pro- 
per, to  lower  and  later  writings  yet  to  be  mentioned.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  Yedas  were  composed  before  the  age  of  letters, 
and  transmitted  for  several  generations  by  oral  tradition.  The 
chief  labor  of  the  twelve  years  of  student  life  of  the  Brahmans 
was,  and  is,  the  committing  to  memory  of  the  Yedas,  conducted 
in  a  manner  so  thorough,  and  systematic,  as  to  impart  to  the 
memory  the  utmost  discipline  and  strength. 

The  gods  of  the  Yedas  are  the  powers  of  nature ;  Indra,  the 
atmosphere ;  Yaruna,  light ;  Agni,  fire ;  Savitri,  the  sun ; 
Soma,  the  moon,  etc.  A  dim  and  uncertain  idea  of  preemi- 
nence attaches  to  Indra,  perhaps  because  the  atmosphere,  iden- 
tifying itself  to  simple  minds  with  space,  seems  to  contain  or 
enground  all  else ;  yet  each  at  times  seems  to  be  regarded  as 
supreme,  theological  ideas  being  as  yet  too  indefinite  to  bind 
tbe  spirit  of  worship  by  consistent  thinking ;  while  occasional 
glimpses  appear  of  the  conception  that  all  these  are  but  phases, 
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or  manifestations  of  the  One  Supreme  Being,  or  substance,  the 
absolute,  and  all-containing,— a  conception  which  reminds  us 
of  the  Christian  Trinity,  but  without  its  clearness  and  uni- 
formity. 

The  hymns  of  which  the  earliest  Veda  (the  Big  Veda)  con- 
sists, are  mostly  of  simple  adoration,  with  prayers  for  temporal 
blessings,  and  occasional  allusions  to  libations  and  sacrifices. 
Some  of  the  hymns,  were  t\te  name  Jehovah  substituted  for  a 
heathen  one,  would  appear  not  out  of  place  among  the  Hebrew 
psalms.     The  following  is  a  portion  of  a  hymn  to  Varuna. 

u  Let  me  not,  0  Varuna,  enter  into  the  house  of  clay ;  have  mercy,  Almighty, 
have  mercy  I 

If  I  go  along  trembling,  like  a  cloud  driven  by  the  wind ;  have  mercy,  Almighty, 
have  mercy  I 

Through  want  of  strength,  thou  strong  and  bright  god,  have  I  gone  to  the 
wrong  shore ;  have  mercy,  Almighty,  have  mercy  I 

Thirst  came  upon  the  worshiper,  though  he  stood  in  the  midst  t>f  the  waters; 
have  mercy,  Almighty,  have  mercy ! 

Whenever  we  men,  0  Varuna,  commit  an  offense  before  the  heavenly  host, 
whenever  we  break  thy  law  through  thoughtlessness;  have  mercy,  Almighty, 
have  mercy  1" 

The  lesser  powers,  or  phenomena  of  nature,  did  not  always 
want  for  homage.  The  following,  addressed  to  the  Dawn,  will 
charm  by  its  sweet  simplicity. 

'"  She  shines  upon  us,  like  a  young  wife,  rousing  every  living  being  to  go  to  his 
work.    She  grew  in  brightness,  wearing  her  brilliant  garment 

She  the  fortunate,  who  brings  the  eye  of  the  god ;  who  leads  the  white  and 
lovely  steeds  (of  the  sun),  the  Dawn,  was  seen,  revealed  by  her  rays. 

Shine  for  us  with  thy  best  rays,  thou  bright  dawn ;  thou  who  lengthened  our 
life ;  thou  the  love  of  all ;  who  givest  us  food ;  who  givest  us  wealth  in  cows, 
and  horses,  and  chariots." 

If  it  be  thought  that  the  charm  of  the  poetic  element  throws 
that  of  devotion  into  the  shade  in  these  stanzas,  the  same  will 
not  be  said  of  what  Miiller  calls  the  oldest  prayer  of  the  world, 
offered  by  a  Brahman  when  he  lights  the  fire  on  his  simple 
altar,  at  sunrise,  "May  the  sun  quicken  our  minds."  Indeed, 
the  sweetness  and  beauty  of  the  earliest  conception  of  Divinity 
revealed  in  Hindu  literature  must  thrill  every  heart  and  mind. 
From  the  primitive  root,  Dive  (bright),  came  Deva,  a  general 
name  for  all  the  "  bright  gods  "  who  were  supposed  to  animate 
nature. 
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The  Hindu  mind  straggled,  somewhat  bunglingly,  with  the 
idea  of  creation,  seeming  to  feel  the  necessity  of  ascribing  it  to 
the  Absolute  Being,  but  unable  to  grasp  clearly  the  notion  of 
origination. 

"Then  there  was  no  entity,  nor  nonentity ;  no  world,  no  sky,  nop  aught  above 
it  Death  was  not,  therefore,  no  immortality,  nor  distinction  of  day  or  night. 
But  that  One  breathed  calmly,  alone  with  nature,  her  who  is  sustained  within  him. 
First  desire  was  formed  in  his  mind ;  and  that  became  the  original  productive 
seed.  Then  the  self- existing  power,  undiscovered  himself,  but  making  the  world 
discernible,  with  the  five  elements  and  other  principles,  appeared  in  undiminished 
glory,  dispelling  the  gloom.  The  seed  became  an  egg,  bright  as  gold,  biasing 
like  the  luminary  with  a  thousand  beams,  and  in  that  egg  he  was  born  himself,  in 
the  form  of  Brahma." 

With  the  lapse  of  time  the  philosophical  mind  of  India 
struggled  upward  to  a  somewhat  clearer  conception  of  the 
nature  of  Deity. 

"  Let  every  Brahman,  with  fixed  attention,  consider  all  nature  as  existing  in 
the  Divine  Spirit ;  all  worlds  as  seated  in  Him ;  He  alone  as  the  whole  assemblage 
of  gods ;  and  He  the  author  of  all  human  actions.  Let  him  consider  the  supreme, 
omnipresent  intelligence  a9  the  sovereign  Lord  of  the  universe,  by  whom  alone 
it  exists,  an  incomprehensible  spirit" 

The  Upanishads  speak  of  the  Divine  Self;  the  Eternal 
Word ;  the  Heaven  from  which  the  hymns  cama  The  Divine 
Self  is  not  to  be  grasped  by  reason,  revelation,  nor  tradition ; 
but  by  him  whom  He  himself  grasps.  The  idea  of  absolute- 
ness as  attaching  to  the  Supreme  existence  sometimes  pro* 
ceeds  to  lengths  so  remote  and  abstruse,  that  he  is  called 
not  only  the  real  existence,  but  the  undeveloped  One,  and 
even  the  Not  Being,  whatever  in  this  connection  that  title 
may  mean.  Yet  it  must  mean  that  remote  realm  where  abso- 
luteness shades  off  into  a  kind  of  general  ground  of  all  exist- 
ence, rather  than  existence  itself. 

The  Laws  of  Manu,  a  great  religious  teacher  some  centuries 
later  than  the  earlier  Yedas,  are  the  basis  of  a  sort  of  second 
stage  of  religious  development — Brahmanism  proper — seven 
hundred  or  one  thousand  years  before  the  time  of  Christ.  The 
Indus  and  the  Punjaub  are  now  forgotten ;  the  Ganges  takes 
their  place.  A  different  strain  of  thought  and  feeling  prevails ; 
less  of  simple  worship,  more  of  legend,  more  of  details,  some- 
times frivolous,  of  the  creation,  the  acts  of  the  gods,  and  the 
like,  but  more  also  of  rules  of  life.     The  supreme  Deity  is 
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now  Brahma,  and  from  him  is  named  a  priestly  caste,  a  heredi- 
tary, official  order — the  Brahmans, — whose  persons,  rights  and 
duties  constitute  an  ecclesiastical  system,  already  somewhat 
crystallized,  and  destined  to  become  more  so  with  the  lapse  of 
time.     The  whole  system  of  Caste,  in  fact,  is  now  established. 

Caste  is  an  exaggeration  and  embodiment  of  that  division  of 
society  into  grades  which  exists  in  all  countries,  in  a  mild  form 
even  in  democratic  ones.  The  germ  of  the  system  was  the 
distinction  between  the  Aryan  conquerors  and  the  original 
Hindu  race.  The  first,  of  course,  were  superior,  and  appropri- 
ated to  themselves  the  occupations  of  religion,  of  war,  and  of 
business  in  distinction  from  bodily  labor.  The  latter  became 
laborers,  called  Sudras,  and  their  successors  still  form  the 
lowest  caste.  In  time  the  conquering  caste  was  divided  into 
three,  based  respectively  upon  religion,  war,  and  business,  and 
of  these,  among  a  people  as  religious  as  the  Hindus,  and  in 
those  child-like,  superstitious  ages,  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
priesthood  obtained  the  leading  place,  and  became  the  highest 
caste ;  while  arms  would  naturally  give  the  second  place,  and 
business  the  third.  The  intensity  and  fixedness  of  the  lines  of 
demarkation  are  the  chief  features  to  be  accounted  for.  Now, 
the  Asiatic  spirit  has  ever  been  less  mobile  than  that  of  the 
West  Some  of  our  readers  have  seen  the  ingenious  specula- 
tions of  M.  Cousin  upon  this  subject 

This  immobility  of  character,  due  partly  perhaps  to  geo- 
graphical causes,  would  transmit  the  distinctions  of  caste  from 
generation  to  generation,  intensifying  them  as  they  went. 
Occasional  intermarriages  between  the  castes,  however,  at 
length  gave  rise  to  sixteen  secondary  castes,  to  which  the 
natural  operation  of  professions  and  callings  in  life  has  added 
still  others,  but  of  less  deep  and  sacred  character.  The 
Pariahs  (Mountaineers),  generally  descendants  of  the  original 
Turanian  Hindus,  are  the  lowest  of  the  low. 

The  Indian  Caste,  though  sufficiently  objectionable,  is  not 
so  altogether  bad  as  is  sometimes  supposed.  It  is  not  so  much 
mutual  hatred  and  injury,  or  pride,  contempt  and  oppression, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  envy,  abasement  and  suffering,  on  the 
other,  as  simple  separation  and  segregation  ;  a  feeling  that  each 
caste  belongs  by  itself,  as  the  family  in  Christian  society.    The 
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abhorrence  of  caste  felt  in  this  country  has  been  intensified  by 
oar  exaggerated  notions  of  human  equality,  which  render  us 
oblivious  to  the  feet  that  human  society,  from  an  inmost  neces- 
sity, must  in  some  degree  subsist  in  the  form  of  grades. 

In  the  'last  book  of  Manu  the  theory  of  Transmigration  is 
brought  to  light  It  is  a  sort  of  Purgatory.  The  soul  after 
death  may  rise  to  a  deified  nature,  or  pass  to  that  of  another 
man,  or  sink  to  that  of  a  brute,  or  even  a  vegetable,  according 
to  character  in  previous  life.  Transmigration  will  continue 
until  terminated  by  the  attainment  of  perfection,  as  elsewhere 
explained. 

The  ideas  of  a  self-existent  Divine  nature,  and  of  the  creation 
of  the  universe,  appear  somewhat  more  clearly  developed  in 
the  mind  of  Manu  than  before. 

u  The  universe  existed  in  darkness,  imperceptible,  undefinable,  undiscoverable, 
and  undiscovered.  He  whom  the  mind  alone  can  perceive,  whose  essence  eludes 
the  external  organs,  who  has  no  visible  parts,  who  exists  from  eternity,  even  He, 
the  soul  of  all  being,  shone  forth  in  person.  He  having  willed  to  produce  various 
beings  from  his  own  divine  substance,  first,  with  a  thought,  created  the  waters 
and  placed  in  them  a  productive  seed.  From  the  supreme  soul  He  drew  forth 
mind,  existing  substantially  though  unperceived  by  sense,  immaterial ;  and  before 
mind  or  the  reasoning  power  He  produced  consciousness,  the  internal  monitor,  the 
ruler;  and  before  them  both  He  produced  the  great  principle  of  the  soul,  or  first 
expression  of  the  Divine  idea." 

The  ripening  age  of  the  national  mind  is  marked,  in  the 
Laws  of  Manu,  by  the  larger  space  assigned  to  the  rules  of  life. 
The  religion  of  the  earlier  Yedas  consists  of  simple  adoration 
and  prayer,  like  the  devotion  of  a  child  at  its  mother's  knee; 
not  knowing,  as  yet,  that  "  conduct  is  three-fourths  of  life." 
Yet  the  "  conduct "  of  Manu  shows  poorly  by  the  side  of  that 
of  the  Gospels.  There  are  not  wanting,  indeed,  some  high  and 
pure  conceptions  of  right  moral  character. 

"  Self-love  is  no  laudable  motive.  All  religious  observances,  with  sensuality, 
are  vain.  Let  him  say  what  is  true.  By  falsehoocLthe  sacrifice  becomes  vain ; 
by  pride  the  merit  of  devotion  is  lost  He  who  gains  wealth  with  clean  hands  is 
truly  pure.  By  forgiveness  of  injuires  the  learned  are  purified.  The  soul  itself  is 
its  own  witness ;  offend  not  thy  conscious  soul.  The  Supreme  Spirit  sees  thy 
wickedness  or  goodness.  The  highest  of  all  virtues  is  disinterested  goodness, 
performed  for  the  love  of  God.  He  who  performs  good  actions  without  hope  of 
reward,  perceiving  the  Supreme  soul  in  all  beings,  and  in  all  beings  the  Supreme 
soul,  fixing  his  mind  on  God,  approaches  the.  Divine  nature." 
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In  this  last  phrase  not  only  the  pantheistic  conception  of 
Deity,  bat  that  of  the  efficacy  of  the  contemplation  of  the 
Deity  to  purify  and  assimilate  the  soul  to  him,  and  finally  to 
absorb  it  into  himself,  begins  to  emerge.  We  shall  see  it  more 
fully  developed  further  on. 

"  Thus  the  man  who  perceives  in  his  own  soul  the  Supreme  soul  present  in  all 
creatures,  acquires  equanimity  toward  them  all,  and  shall  be  absorbed  at  last  in 
the  highest  essence,  even  that  of  the  Almighty  himself." 

It  is  easy  to  see,  here,  the  rude  foundation  in  nature  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  value  of  worship.  But  in  the  morals 
of  Manu  the  fine  gold  is  mingled  with  "  iron  and  miry  clay." 

11  If  one  seek  long  life,  he  should  eat  with  his  face  to  the  east;  if  prosperity, 
to  the  west ;  if  truth  and  its  reward,  to  the  north.  A  Brahman  beginning  and 
ending  a  lecture  on  the  Veda,  must  always  pronounce  to  himself  the  syllable  6m 
(something  like  our  amen),  for  unless  it  precede  his  learning  will  slip  away  from 
him,  and  unless  it  follow  nothing  will  be  retained.  The  triliteral  monosyllable  is 
an  emblem  of  the  Supreme ;  and  the  suppression  of  breath,  with  a  mind  fixed  on 
God,  is  the  highest  devotion.  The  Brahman  who  has  intentionally  eaten  a  mush- 
room, swine's  flesh,  a  town  cock,  etc.,  is  degraded  immediately.  Not  a  mortal 
exists  more  sinful  than  he,  who,  without  an  oblation  to  the  Manes,  or  the  gods,  de- 
sires to  enlarge  his  own  flesh  with  the  flesh  of  another  creature.  Sacred  learn- 
ing, austere  'devotion,  fire,  holy  aliment,  earth,  water,  smearing  with  cow-dung, 
eta,  are  purifiers  of  embodied  spirits.  No  sacrifice  is  allowed  to  women  apart 
from  their  husbands.  Women  have  no  business  with  the  text  of  the  Veda; 
therefore,  having  no  knowledge  of  expiatory  texts,  sinful  women  must  be  as  foul 
as  falsehood  itself.  A  Brahman,  having  shuffled  off  his  body  by  ascetic  sacri- 
fices and  devotion,  and  becoming  void  of  sorrow  and  fear,  is  exalted  into  the 
Divine  essence." 

The  idea  in  this  last  sentence,  as  will  be  seen  further  on, 
fills  a  large  place  in  the  Brahmanic  theology.  False  witness  is 
allowed  to  save  an  innocent  man  from  a  tyrant  Crimes  com- 
mitted by  Brahmans  are  lighter,  and  those  against  them  heavier 
than  in  the  case  of  others.  For  killing  a  cow,  (sacred  to  the 
Hindu  as  a  reminiscence  of  the  early  pastoral  life  of  the  Ar- 
yans), one  must  wait,  in  abject  service,  on  a  herd  for  three 
months.  Fox  cutting  m  down  fruit  trees,  or  killing  insects,  one 
must  repeat  texts  of  the  Veda,  eat  clarified  butter,  or  suspend 
the  breath. 

11  He  who  can  repeat  the  whole  of  the  Rig- Veda,  would  be  free  from  guilt  even 
had  he  killed  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  worlds." 
"By  devotion  the  souls  of  insects  and  vegetables  may  attain  heaven." 

I  have  aimed  to  give  fair  examples,  on  both  hands,  of  the 
moral  ideas  of  Manu. 
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Gradually  the  Brahmanic  mind  assumed  a  speculative  tone ; 
and  from  the  early  twilight,  where  their  origin  cannot  be  dis- 
tinctly traced,  three  leading  systems  of  philosophy — the  Sank- 
hya,  the  Vedanta,  pnd  the  Nyasa  were  developed.  They 
agree  in  having  for  their  object  deliverance  from  the  evils  of 
time,  change,  and  sorrow ;  the  sense  of  which  hangs  with  over* 
shadowing  gloom  over  the  Hindu  mind,  more  and  more  heavily, 
as  we  shall  see,  as  its  history  unrolls.  They  agree  that  exist* 
ence  in  time  and  space  is  an  evil ;  the  world  of  time  and  sense 
an  illusion ;  and  the  ideal  the  only  real  substance ;  that  the 
cessation  of  transmigration  by  absorption  in  the  Absolute  brings 
final  deliverance  ;  that  the  means  to  this  end  are  to  be  found  in 
knowledge,  especially  of  reality,  as  opposed  to  appearance ; 
but  this  should  supplement,  not  replace,  the  system  of  religious 
worship  taught  in  the  sacred  books. 

Each  of  these  philosophies  has  a  speculative  and  a  practical 
side ;  the  speculative  answering  the  question,  u  How  did  the 
Universe  come?"  the  practical,  "  flow  shall  man  be  delivered 
from  evil  ?" 

In  answering  the  first  question  the  Yedanta,  or  Mimansa 
philosophy  teaches  that  there  is  one  eternal  and  uncreated  prin- 
ciple, or  Being — Brahm  ;  and  that  all  else  is  Maya,  or  illusion. 
The^Sankhya  recognizes  two  eternal  and  unrevealed  substan- 
ces— soul,  and  nature ;  the  Nyasa  assumes  three — atoms,  souls, 
and  God. 

The  solution  of  the  second  problem  is  the  same  in  the  three 
systems;  by  knowledge  the  soul  is  emancipated  from  body, 
matter,  and  nature.  Worship  is  inadequate,  though  helpful. 
Action  is  injurious,  as  implying  desire.  Desire  is  dissatisfac- 
tion, and  therefore  an  evil  to  be  escaped  from ;  and  the  dis- 
tinction between  evil  and  sin  seems  not  to  be  clearly  seen. 
,  "While  desire  continues,  the  soul  will  transmigrate  and  suffer. 
44  When  it  gathers  itself  up  in  calm  insight  it  ceases  to  wander, 
and  finds  repose — absorption  in  Brahm — the  Absolute." 

More  and  more  comes  to  view  the  idea  of  the  absorption  of 
.the  soul  into  the  Absolute  One  as  its  final  good — the  Hindu 
heaven ;  where  individual  existence,  and  of  course  all  discon- 
tent, and  even  desire  ceases ;  with  its  basis — the  idea  of  one 
only  real  existence,  all  else  being  illusion.    These  terms,  how- 
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ever — real  and  illusory — seem  to  be  used  with  some  tempera- 
ment of  meaning.  Objects  called  illusory,  it  must  have  been 
seen,  do  exist,  and  are  full  of  evils ;  but  not  with  any  permanent 
or  real  existence  like  that  of  the  Absolute  One.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  sounder,  clearer  minds  meant  much  more  by  this 
distinction  between  reality  and  illusion,  than  that  recognized  in 
Christian  philosophy  between  the  Infinite  and  Eternal,  and  the 
finite  and  transitory.  The  Hindu  mind  is  in  its  nature  ex- 
tremely abstruse  and  metaphysical ;  but  the  language  it  holds 
in  the  most  rarefied  regions,  when  passing  down  to  a  lower  and 
grosser  class  of  minds,  would  become  vulgar,  absurd,  or  even 
paradoxical. 

The  character  of  the  Hindu  mind  appears  in  the  Pantheistic 
teachings  of  the  Yedanta  philosophy  respecting  the  Divine 
nature: 

"  Brahma  unfolds  himself  into  the  Universe  as  creator  and  created ;  becoming 
first  ether,  then  air,  then  fire,  Ac."  u  The  generation  of  Brahma  'was  before  all 
ages,  unfolding  himself  evermore  in  a  beautiful  glory."  "  Being  and  Not-Being 
are  unveiled  through  Brahma. "  "  That  which  cannot  be  thought  by  the  mind,  but 
by  which  all  thinking  comes ;  this,  I  know,  is  Brahma."  "  One  cannot  attain  to  it 
through  the  word,  through  the  mind,  or  through  the  eye.  It  is  only  reached  by 
him  who  says,  It  is,  It  is." 

"He  who  exists,"  an  expression  beautifully  recalling  the 
Hebrew,  "  I  am  that  I  am,'1  is  the  root  of  all  creatures. 

"  Only  by  perfect  abstraction,  not  only  from  the  senses,  but  from  the  thinking 
intellect,  and  remaining  in  the  intuitive  intellect,  does  the  devotee  become  identified 
with  Brahma," 

Acts  of  virtue  and  of  worship,  effect  favorable  transmigra- 
tions, but  do  not  secure  the  end.  "  The  knower  of  God  be- 
comes God."  "The  wise  man  annihilates  all  sensible  things  in 
spiritual  things,  and  contemplates  that  one  spirit  who  resembles 
pure  space."  Some  teachers  even  deny  the  real  existence  of 
the  souL  Others,  and  probably  the  truer  Yedantists,  say  the 
individuation  of  the  soul  is  from  Maya,  and  illusion  ;  but  the 
substance  of  it  is  from  Brahma ;  and  destined  to  be  absorbed 
into  him  again  ;  that  is,  if,  and  when,  escaping  from  transmi- 
gration by  the  proper  means. 

The  Sankhya  philosophy,  recognizing  two  eternal  principles, 
soul  and  nature,   is  often  called  atheistic      But  some  of  its 
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teachers  say  it  does  not  deny,  but  only  is  silent  concerning 
God.    But  it  argues : 

"Desire  is  want;  that  is,  imperfection.  If,  then,  God  desired  to  create,  He 
would  be  finite  and  could  not  do  it  If  able,  He  must  be  perfect ;  that  is,  satisfied, 
and  could  have  no  desire  to  do  it." 

The  gods  are,  however,  spoken  of  in  this  philosophy,  and  by 
their  usual  names ;  but  perhaps  finite  beings  only  are  really 
meant  The  visible  universe  proceeds  from  the  union  of  souls 
and  nature  by  a  sort  of  causal  generation.  The  final  effect  of 
the  emancipation  of  •  the  soul  by  knowledge  is  a  kind  of  non- 
existence, which  yet  is  not  no  existence  at  all,  but  probably  no 
individual  existence.  "Neither  I  am,  nor  is  aught  mine,  nor 
do  I  exist"  The  development  of  this  idea  in  the  Buddhist 
Nirvana  will  appear  in  the  study  of  that  system.  Further 
differences  between  the  three  systems  of  Brahmanic  philosophy 
are  of  little  significance  so  far  as  our  present  object  is  concerned. 

During  the  later  Vedic  ages,  what  is  called  the  Hindu  Triad 
comes  into  view.  The  immediate  external  cause  w&s  the 
natural  development  in  so  extensive  a  country,  of  the  leading 
position  attained  by  different  gods  in  different  regions,  whereby 
it  came  to  pass  that  in  order  that  the  whole  might  be  embraced 
in  a  single  system,  a  partnership  of  deities  must  be  recognized. 
The  occasion  for  such  a  strategy  was  the  Buddhist  movement, 
which,  near  the  time  of  the  Christian  era,  threatened  to  establish 
its  supremacy  in  India.  The  different  wings  of  Brahmanism 
must  unite  in  order  to  make  head  against  it. 

There  is,  however,  a  deeper  cause  lying  beneath.  Specula- 
tive minds  in  all  ages  have  been  impelled  toward  the  conception 
of  a  Divine  Trinity  by  the  evident  harmonies  and  the  discords 
which  at  once  pervade  the  universe.  The  harmonies  reveal  a 
single  creator,  the  discords  an  opposing  power;  or  in  other 
words,  life  and  joy  speak  of  a  beneficent  creator,  and  pain  and 
death  of  a  destroyer.  But  in  the  universe  neither  seems  to  gain 
a  complete  victory^  Hence  the  idea  of  a  third  principle,  or 
power, — that  of  compromise  and  preservation.  Hence  the 
appearance  of  a  Trinity  among  the  religious  ideas  of  so  many 
peoples. 

That  this  conception  in  India  was  not  altogether  that  of  three 
independent  gods,  but  of  something  more  like  the  Christian 
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Trinity,  appears  in  the  more  ancient  Vedic  saying,  that  "  the 
highest  Being  exists  in  three  states, — that  of  creation,  that  of 
destruction,  and  that  of  continuance."  When  developed,  the 
Trinity  consists  of  Brahm,  the  primary  god  of  creation  ;  Siva, 
the  god  of  destruction  ;  and  Yischnu,  the  harmonizer  and  sus- 
tained Krishna  is  another  name  for  Yischnu,  and  sometimes 
is  regarded  as  identical  with  the  sun. 

Practically,  the  worship  of  Brahm  has  nearly  ceased ;  and 
that  of  Yischnu  or  Krishna,  and  Siva,  divide  the  attention  of 
the  Hindus. 

Yischnu  is  the  subject  of  the  doctrine  of  the  "Avatars,"  or 
incarnations  of  the  god,  assumed  as  the  necessary  means  of 
destroying  certain  demons,  giants,  or  devotees  who  by  extreme 
ascetic  piety  had  attained  to  power  which  might  disturb  even 
the  gods.  Here,  again,  we  recognize  the  singular  idea  of  the 
power  of  extreme  and  persistent  asceticism,  even  in  a  finite  and 
wicked  being,  to  defy  the  right  and  the  gods  its  representatives, 
being  overcome  at  last  by  mingled  fraud  and  force  on  their 
part;  and  the  vicious  effect  of  such  an  element  in  a  moral 
system. 

The  resemblance  of  the  Avatars  to  the  Christian  incarnation 
will  be  observed.  The  principle  seems  equally  to  underlie 
both,  that  in  order  to  act  most  effectively  in  nature,  the  gods 
must  become  a  part  of  nature.  "  Wherefore  it  behooved  him 
to  be  made  like  unto  his  brethren."  Ten  of  these  Avatars 
are  enumerated  in  Indian  Mythology,  nine  passed,  and  one  to 
come.    Juggernaut  is  Yischnu  in  one  of  his  Avatars. 

In  India,  as  elsewhere,  where  the  polytheistic  idea  of  deify- 
ing the  powers  of  nature  prevails,  there  is  practically  no  limit 
to  the  number  of  gods,  many  of  whom  not  here  named  occupy 
by  their  worship  more  or  less  conspicuous  places. 

Among  the  later  semi-sacred  writings  of  the  Hindus  are  two 
great  epics,  too  remarkable  to  be  left  without  notice. 

The  Bamayana  relates,  at  the  length  of  fifty  thousand  lines, 
the  wars  of  Kama,  an  incarnation  of  Yischnu,  aided  by  monkeys 
who  were  incarnations  of  lesser  gods,  with  giants  and  demons 
of  the  south,  for  the  recovery  of  his  wife — Sita.  It  was  proba- 
bly founded  upon  some  war  between  the  early  Aryans  and  the 
original  Turanian  Hindus ;  though  some  think,  against  chrono- 
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logical   probability,  upon  the  struggle  between  Brahmanism 
and  Buddhism,  which  will  appear  in  the  study  of  the  latter. 

The  Mahabharata  is  a  collection  of  ancient  legends,  etc.,  with 
numerous  and  extended  episodes,  the  whole  amounting  to  two 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  lines.  The  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
together  make  about  thirty  thousand.  Many  portions  of  it 
refer  to  the  wars  of  the  "Solar  and  Lunar  Dynasties,"  among 
the  early  Aryans  of  India,  in  which  Kama  again  appears.  The 
celebrated  Bhagavat-gita,  quoted  by  Cousin,  is  an  episode  in 
this  epic,  describing  the  sadness  and  depression  of  spirit,  and 
perplexity  of  mind  which  overwhelmed  the  young  hero,  Ard- 
jana,  just  before  a  great  battle,  as  he  contemplated  the  hosts  of 
brave  men  destined  soon  to  molder  in  dust ;  and  the  unfolding 
to  him  in  response,  of  the  mysteries  of  life,  and  death,  and  the 
universe,  in  an  extended  philosophical  discourse  by  the  god 
Krishna  in  the  form  of  his  charioteer;  and  illustrating,  again, 
the  depressing  sense  of  the  evils  of  life  which  bowed  the  Hindu 
spirit  more  deeply  than  any  other  in  all  history. 

Another  episode  in  this  epic  describes  a  general  deluge. 
"These  poems  in  their  pictures  of  life/1  says  Dr.  Clarke,  "indi- 
cate a  higher  civilization  than  those  of  Homer ;  the  characters 
are  nobler  and  purer ;  domestic  and  social  life  sweet  and  happy  ; 
parents  faithful ;  children  dutiful ;  wives  loving ;  while  a  vast 
variety  of  fruits  and  flowers  are  represented  as  under  culti- 
vation." 

Another  still  later  class  of  semi-sacred  writings,  dating  per- 
haps one  hundred  years  before  Christ,  is  the  Puranas,  made 
up  of  matter  similar  to  that  of  the  epics  ;  and  probably  grow- 
ing out  of  the  struggle  between  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism. 
Eighteen  distinct  works  are  in  existence,  the  whole  comprising 
some  sixteen  hundred  thousand  lines.  They  are  much  read 
by  the  common  people,  especially  by  women.  Most  of  them 
give  prominence  to  the  worship  of  Vischnu. 

The  efficacy  of  ascetic  penances,  already  mentioned,  is  ex- 
tolled in  the  epics,  and  in  the  highest  degree  in  the  Puranas. 
Brahma,  by  a  penance  of  sixteen  thousand  years,  created  the 
universe.  An  ascetic  of  low  caste,  by  persistent  austerities, 
forced  the  gods,  against  their  will,  having  already  begun  to 
create  new  worlds  as  a  step  toward  rebellion  should  his  wish 
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be  denied,  to  make  him  a  Brahman.  Eavana — a  Kajah,  became 
by  the  same  means  so  powerful  that  he  compelled  the  sun  and 
moon  to  shine  always  upon  his-  dominions,  death  to  pass  them 
by,  and  fire  and  storms  to  obey  his  word. 

The  ascetic  tendency  reached  a  ripe  and  systematic  develop- 
ment in  the  "  Forest  Life,"  and  the  solitude  following  it  The 
life  of  a  Brahman,  and  less  strictly  that  of  one  or  two  of  the 
castes  next  below,  was  divided,  in  theory  and  more  or  less  in 
practice,  into  four  stages  called  "asramas."  The  first  (after 
childhood)  was  that  of  the  student,  of  which  close  and  very 
closely  directed  study,  with  abundant  religious  observances  and 
devoted  attendance  upon  a  Brahman  master,  formed  the  em- 
ployment, reaching  to  the  age  of  twenty  years,  or  thereabout 
The .  second  was  that  of  marriage,  during  which  the  spirit  of 
rigid  discipline  still  bore  sway.  Five  daily  duties,  or  sacrifices, 
are  strictly  prescribed  for  this  period — the  study  of  the  Vedas, 
oblations  to  the  Manes,  oblations  to  the  gods,  feeding  living 
creatures,  and  hospitality.  The  whole  daily  life  was  com- 
pletely mapped  out ;  and  though  the  system  remained  probably 
in  a  measure  ideal,  yet  a  conception  of  life  is  revealed,  unique, 
ordered,  and  not  without  its  own  peculiar  charm.  The  funda- 
mental idea  was  that  each  man  is  born  a  debtor,  first  to  the 
father  of  his  religion,  secondly  to  the  gods,  and  thirdly  to  his 
parents.  These  debts  are  paid  by  the  observances  already 
mentioned  and  by  the  production  and  rearing  of  children. 
Further  duties  were  also  to  be  performed,  as  ability  or  cir- 
cumstances should  permit  Neglect  on  the  part  of  a  Brahman 
entailed  the  loss  of  caste ;  faithfulness  a  happy  life  on  earth, 
and  the  highest  bliss  in  heaven. 

When  the  father  of  a  family  perceived  his  hair  growing 
gray,  or  saw  the  child  of  his  child,  he  felt  himself  free  from 
obligations  to  the  world,  and  resigning  his  possessions  to  his 
sons,  left  his  home  and  withdrew  into  the  forest;  his  wife 
accompanying  him  or  not  as  she  chose.  Society  he  might 
still  enjoy,  but  that  restricted  to  his  own  class.  Discipline  now 
relaxed  its  hold.  Full  freedom  of  thought  and  act  was  allowed. 
Sacrifices  even,  offered  by  going  through  the  proper  forms  in 
thought,  were  acceptable.  But  any  observances  prompted  by 
the  hope  of  reward  in  another  life  were  hurtfuL     The  chief 
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occupation  must  be  thought, — the  contemplation  of  the  Diety, 
—recognizing,  and  thus  intensifying  the  relation  between  the 
soul  and  the  eternal  sell  The  subject  of  the  Forest  Life  was 
called  a  "  Vanaprastha." 

The  final  stage  was  that  of  the  "Sannyfisin,"  who  retired 
from  all  human  society,  and  after  solitary  wanderings,  "  threw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  death." 

The  spirit  embodied  in  this  system  sometimes  rose  so  high  ' 
as  to  prompt  men  to  cut  off  some  of  the  earlier  stages,  and 
hasten  by  a  shorter  road  toward  the  end.     A  father  in  the 
Mahabharata,  advises  his  son  to  take  the  usual  course.    The 
son  declares  the  life  of  the  second  stage  useless. 

"  There  is  no  such  treasure,"  he  says,  "  for  a  Brahman,  as  solitude,  equanimity, 
truth,  virtue,  steadiness,  and  abstaining  from  works."  "  What  does  wealth  profit 
thee,  O  Brahman,  or  relatives,  or  wife,  when  thou  art  going  to  die  ?"  "  Seek  for 
the  Self  that  is  hidden  in  the  heart" 

However  dreamy  and  affected  all  this  may  seem  to  us,  it  is 
drawn  from  the  real  life  of  ancient  India.  The  Greeks  with 
Alexander  found  by  the  side  of  the  busy  life  of  towns  and 
villages,  large  communities  of  these  contemplative  sages  (5X6fJ«*e) 
in  the  forests  of  India. 

The  singular  use  of  the  word  "  Self,"  in  some  of  the  forego- 
ing passages  may  be  rendered  clearer  by  the  explanation,  that 
self  means  the  substance  of  the  soul,—  the  real  being  underly- 
ing all  its  accidents,  perhaps  its  attributes.  It  is  this  original 
germ — this  spark  struck  from  the  eternal  life — that  allies  the 
soul  to  the  Infinite,  and  forms  the  ground  of  the  relation 
between  them.  And  if  self  be  accepted  as  a  term  by  which  to 
express  the  substance  of  the  soul,  Eternal  Self  may  equally 
express  the  one,  Infinite,  and  Eternal  Substance.  Thus  the 
language  that  seems  strained  and  mystical  at  first,  becomes 
rich  in  significance  and  depth  of  meaning. 

A  clear  ground  is  thus,  too,  recognized  for  the  marvelous 
efficacy  assigned  to  the  contemplation  by  the  finite  self  of  the 
Sternal  self,  its  infinite  father.  The  derived  is  thus  brought 
into  contact  with  the  underived ;  the  finite  breathes  the  air  of 
the  infinite.  How  can  life  and  light  but  flow  from  parent  to 
child,  from  the  eternal  fountain  into  the  cistern  I  It  was, 
inspired  by  such  conceptions  as  these,  that  the  Hindu  mind 
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came  to  realize  that  the  highest  perfection,  and  therefore 
blessedness  of  the  human  soul  must  be,  to  turn  its  back  upon 
all  movements,, affections,  and  desires  of  itself;  and  bury  itself 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Eternal  self, — the  absolute,  the  changeless 
One.  It  is  a  great  pnd  solemn  fact  in  natural  history, — the 
answer  of  the  most  subtle  and  metaphysical  mind  that  ever 
existed  on  earth,  to  the  question  :  "  How  shall  the  finite  pluck 
the  fruit,  and  breathe  the  air  of  the  infinite  ?"  Beautiful  selec- 
tions are  given  by  Miiller  from  the  ancient  hymns,  revealing 
the  trembling  steps  of  that  mind  along  these  dizzy  heights, 
and  in  these  attenuated  airs ;  but  they  cannot  be  reproduced 
here. 

The  inconsistencies  of  Brahmanism  have  been  forcibly  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Clarke.  From  vast  speculations  of  unsurpassed 
spiritual  elevation,  And  no  little  purity  of  moral  tone,  it  descends 
into  depths  of  folly  and  pollution  almost  exceeding  belief. 
Minds  subtle  and  abstruse  beyond  comparison,  expect  to  wash 
away  sin  in  the  waters  of  the  Ganges,  and  believe  that  the 
gods  can  be  dethroned  by  austerities  and  sacrifices. 

With  the  belief  that  to  crucify  nature  is  the  only  road  to 
happiness,  nowhere  has  the  licentious  gratification  of  the 
appetites  ever  been  carried  further.  Religion  holds  life  so 
sacred  that  it  is  a  sin  to  kill  a  worm;  yet  the  cruelties  prac- 
ticed in  India  would  horrify  a  savage.  Civil  rights  are  osten- 
sibly fixed  in  a  body  of  laws  older  than  Christianity  ;  but  their 
practical  application  lies  entirely  in  the  unshackled  will  of 
kings  and  priests.  And  to-day  it  is  disputed  whether  mono* 
theism  or  polytheism,  spiritualism  or  sensuous  idolatry,  bears 
sway  in  the  Hindu  house  of  faith. 

The  charge  that  Hindu  mothers  make  the  lives  of  their 
infants  an  offering  to  the  Ganges,  is  indeed  denied.  Persons 
have  been  trampled  on  and  killed  in  the  crowd,  struggling  to 
reach  the  ropes  by  which  the  car  of  Juggernaut  is  drawn,  thus 
to  obtain  peculiar  blessings,  but  not  it  is  claimed  by  design. 
Something  that  foreigners  might  easily  call  the  abandonment 
of  aged  parents,  might  well  be  observed  in  connection  with  the 
fourth  "  asrama"  of  life  described  above.  But  hook-swinging, 
and  a  great  variety  of  similar  self-inflictions  are  the  natural 
fruit  of  the  doctrine  of  the  crucifixion  of  nature,  when  carried 
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to  its  extreme.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  deny  the  licentious  char- 
acter of  some  of  the  rites  of  worship  as  conducted  in  many 
public  temples.  The  Suttee  is  not,  indeed,  authorized  by  the 
most  sacred  books ;  but  its  prevalence  as  a  religious  rite,  dur- 
ing many  past  ages,  is  none  the  less  a  fact.  Nor  more  can  the 
monstrous  superstition  of  Thuggee  be  concealed  or  excused  on 
the  page  of  Indian  history,  however  another  religion,  and  a 
foreign  arm  have  made  it,  with  Suttee,  a  thing  of  the  past 

The  religion  of  the  Hindus  at  the  present  time  has  deterio- 
rated, even  more  than  that  of  the  Puranas  from  the  purer  ages 
of  Manu  and  the  Vedas.  Worship  is  more  abundant,  but  frivo- 
lous, sensuous,  or  unmeaning,  and  idolatry  universal.  Each 
month  has  its  prescribed  observances  in  honor  of  its  particular 
god.  In  August  is  celebrated,  the  nativity  of  Krishna,  the 
story  of  whose  birth  presents  some  points  of  striking  resem- 
blance to  that  in  the  gospel. 

"  The  tyrant  whom  he  came  to  destroy,  sought  to  kill  him ;  hut  a  heavenly 
▼otoe  warned  the  father  to  fly  with  the  child  across  the  Jumna;  and  the  tyrant, 
like  Herod,  killed  the  infants  in  the  village." 

In  the  performance  of  some  sacred  rites  caste  disappears  for 
the  time. 

The  rich  have  idols  in  their  houses,  and  pay  a  priest  to  come 
each  day  and  attend  upon  them.  It  is  counted  a  pious  act  to 
build  temples,  dig  water-tanks,  or  plant  trees  along  the  public 
waya 

The  key  to  the  inconsistencies  and  absurdities  of  Brahman- 
ism,  Mr.  Clarke  suggests,  may  be  found  in  the  intense  spiritual- 
ism of  the  Hindu  mind.  We  may  develope  the  suggestion 
more  fully  than  he  has  done. 

Cousin,  in  his  grand  generalizations  upon  the  history  of 
philosophy,  distinguishes  three  epochs,  or  tendencies  of  thought 
and  spirit,  which  will  be  found  to  mold  the  philosophical 
character  of  men  in  different  lands  and  ages.  Under  the  one, 
the  epoch  of  the  infinite,  he  says : 

11  The  state  will  then  he  the  reign  of  absolute,  fixed,  immutable  law;  it  will 
scarcely  recognize  individuals.  The  arte  will  be  gigantic  and  without  proportion ; 
they  will  in  some  sort  disdain  the  representation  of  the  finite.  They  will  launch 
out  continually  toward  the  infinite,  and  will  attempt  to  represent  it  And  as  this 
cannot  be  done  by  natural  forms,  art  becomes  unnatural.  The  religion  of  this 
epoch  will  attach  itself  to  the  invisible ;  it  will  be  much  more  the  religion  of 
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death  than  of  life.  It  will  have  leas  for  its  end  to  govern  life  than  to  teadh  how 
to  despise  it ;  to  exhibit  it  as  a  shadow  without  worth,  scarcely  even  a  trial 
Philosophy  wiM  then  be  nothing  else  than  the  contemplation  of  absolute  unity." 

He  then  goes  on  to  consider  the  influence  of  geography  upon 
philosophical  development. 

"The  epoch  of  the  infinite  will  have  for  its  theater  an  immense  continent,  all 
the  parts  of  which  will  be  compact,  immobile  and  indivisible  as  unity;  with 
gigantic  rivers,  trackless  deserts,  and  almost  impassable  mountains.  As  it  will 
necessarily  border  upon  some  sea,  it  will  border  upon  the  ocean,  which  instead  of 
attracting  man.  in  the  infancy  of  navigation  discourages  him,  because  beyond  these 
trackless  wastes,  no  sign  of  human  companionship,  or  of  anything  to  hope  for 
appears.  Under  such  features  of  nature,  the  human  spirit  turns  in  despair  from 
the  finite,  and  finds  its  interest  and  its  life  in  the  infinite." 

How  far  these  ideas  may  have  been  a  priori  with  M.  Cousin, 
or  suggested  by  the  actual  geography  and  history  of  India,  as 
compared  with  Greece  or  Italy,  we  do  not  know.  But  the 
beautiful,  though  free  harmony  of  the  theory  with  the  facts  is 
a  fascinating  object  of  attention.  The  Indian  mind  has  been 
very  much  what  it  ought  to  be  according  to  the  theory. 
Oppressed  by  an  overwhelming  sense  of  the  infinite,  it  has 
walked  beneath  the  eternal  stars,  dazed  by  their  suggestions  of 
the  One,  the  All,  the  Absolute.  To  such  minds  the  vastness 
of  nature  whispers  of  the  infinite  lying  beneath  it;  and  the 
unseen  thus  suggested  becomes  the  spiritual. 

Whether  to  these  influences  the  Hindu  mind  offered  the 
favorable  soil  of  a  previous  metaphysical  tendency,  we  cannot 
tell.  We  can  see  the  result  Another  national  mind  so 
intensely  spiritual  as  the  Hindu,  has  not  existed  on  earth.  A 
spiritual  and  absolute,  inflnite,  and  eternal  One,  has  been  the 
soul  and  ground  of  Hindu  thought;  and  has  inspired,  and 
molded  Hindu  philosophy  and  theology  from  the  earliest  ages 
until  now. 

From  this  central  source,  their  subsequent  development  is 
easily  traced.  Com  pared  with  the  absolute  spirit,  all  other  things 
are  unreal,  false,  delusive, — Maya.  That  they  should  seem  to 
be  real  and  valuable  is  a  profound  illusion,  and  the  source  of 
a  world  of  error,  and  folly,  and  misery  of  every  kind,  and 
wrong.  The  only  true  escape  from  every  evil  is  therefore  to 
turn  away  from  the  world  of  illusion,  to  shake  off  its  influence, 
and  to  return  to  the  real  and  the  true ;  to  return  so  utterly 
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that  individuality  shall  quiesce  in  the  All,  and  the  finite  be 
absorbed  in  the  infinite.  To  promote  this  process  is  the  object 
of  all  wise  human  effort,  and  especially  of  all  religion  and 
duty. 

The  means  will  be  two ;  to  mortify  and  so  repress  all  that 
is  unreal, — nature,  the  body,  and  all  desires  connected  with  it ; 
and  to  fix  the  soul  in  closest  and  most  constant  contemplation 
of  the  Infinite,  vanishing  at  length  in  his  bosom,  like  drops  of 
water  mingling  with  the  ocean.  Among  finite  objects  life  is  of 
course  nearer  to  the  infinite  than  dead  matter;  hence  even 
animal  life  is  sacred,  as  compared  with  the  mere  bodily  desires 
even  of  men.  But  in  an  early  and  crude  age  the  sublimest 
tone  of  thought  must  needs  prove  unbalanced,  and  ill-digested. 
Hence  the  follies  and  absurdities  which  mar  the  Hindu  philos- 
ophy ;  and  which  the  immobility  of  the  national  mind  has 
prevented  it  from  outgrowing.  Hence,  too,  and  also  from  the 
fatal  gravitation  toward  sin, — the  common  inheritance  of  men, 
— the  low  and  perverted  moral  ideas  of  the  Brahman,  and  the 
fountains  of  pollution  which  open  here  and  there  in  his  relig- 
ious system.  The  Hindu  moral  reason  has  groped  and  stumbled 
in  nature's  darkness,  without  the  aid  of  divinely  revealed 
light.  As  to  the  ecclesiastical  despotism  under  which  the  Hindu 
bows,  it  is  the  common  lot  of  humanity,  where  the  original 
patriarchal  conception  of  human  society  has  not  been  modified 
by  the  great  ideas  of  universal  human  worth,  and  human 
rights. 

Few  chapters  of  human  history  stir  the  soul  with  profounder 
interest,  respect,  and  sympathy  than  these.  From  the  morning 
twilight  of  man's  day  on  earth  we  trace  the  efforts  of  a  race 
which  Muller  calls  in  some  respects  the  most  wonderful  that 
ever  existed,  "  haply  to  feel  after  and  find  "  their  father,  and 
their  father's  house.  We  have  been  told  of  the  treasures  of 
physical  history,  unlocked  by  the  study  of  a  piece  of  chalk. 
But  here  is  the  history  and  the  experience  for  three  thousand 
years  of  soul,  and  heart,  and  mind.  And  are  not  thought, 
and  imagination,  and  will,  and  love,  greater  than  the  clods  of 
the  valley?  If  there  is  a  history  more  inspiring,  and  springing 
more  directly  out  of,  and  stirring  more  profoundly  the  depths 
of  humanity,  where  can  it  be  found  ? 

vol.  in.  85 
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The  subtle  acumen  of  the  Hindu  mind  in  the  field  of  meta- 
physics, has  often  been  acknowledged.  And  if  metaphysics 
do  not  build  railways  and  iron-clads,  they  penetrate  the  life  and 
soul  of  things.  "  Is  not  the  life  more  than  meat?"  The  noble 
aspiration  of  that  mind,  stretching  out  its  arms  toward  the 
Infinite,  must  be  felt  by  every  student.  And  if  conquest 
among  the  finites  be  practical,  the  contemplation  of  the  infi- 
nite is  sublime.  The  mind  that  could  conceive,  as  natural,  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  Ardjuna  on  the  eve  of  a  great  battle 
for  a  kingdom,  is  not  to  be  despised  by  those  whose  chief  im- 
pulse is  the  "  auri  sacra  fames."  The  Hindu  mind  will  prove 
no  mean  element  in  the  rounded  cosmopolitan  human  character, 
which  we  hope  is  yet  to  come. 

The  struggles  of  this  mind  with  the  perpetual  problems  of 
the  unseen  and  the  eternal,  are  but  articulations  of  the  deep 
under-tones  uttered  by  humanity  in  all  ages.  Man  is  a  relig- 
ious being.  As  he  was  watching  his  herds  under  the  stars  on  the 
Asian  plains,  three  thousand  years  ago,  so  he  is,  and  so  he  will 
be  till  "  time  shall  be  no  mora"  The  soul  in  its  inmost  nature 
hears,  though  faintly,  its  Father's  voice,  and  conscience  re- 
sponds, though  feebly,  to  the  call.  Science  did  not  create, 
science  will  not  extinguish  the  moral  nature  of  man. 

The  religious  structure  erected  by  the  Hindu  mind  has  not 
been  altogether  a  failure.  The  race  was  young,  and  its  work 
necessarily  crude,  in  the  Vedic  ages.  But  Brahmanism,  with  all 
its  failures,  was  an  aspiration  upward.  As  MtLller  says,  "  the 
prayers  of  the  Samoyede  woman,  who  every  morning  bowed 
to  the  rising  sun,  saying,  'When  thou  risest,  I  too  rise  from 
my  bed/  made  her  look  every  day  away  from  earth  and  up  to 
heaven  ;  it  implied  that  her  life  was  bound  up  with  a  larger  and 
higher  life  ;  it  encircled  the  daily  routine  of  her  earthly  existence 
with  something  of  a  divine  halo ;"  so  the  ancient  Brahman,  who 
in  the  first  hymn  of  the  Rig- Veda  prays,  "  Be  kind  to  us  as  a 
father  to  a  son,"  as  often  as  he  offered  that  simple  prayer  recog- 
nized the  immortal  spark  within  him,  and  lifted  up  his  eyes  to 
claim  his  birth-right 

The  intense  spiritualism  of  the  Hindu  mind,  whatever  dis- 
torted development  may  have  proved  possible  to  it,  was  at  least 
an  effort  in  the  right  direction.     There  is  no  denying  that  the 
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spirit  of  man  is  man.  Or  if  the  reality  of  spirit  be  denied, 
that  mysterious  phase  of  man's  nature  which  some  call  spirit,  is 
the  real  man.  And  a  system  of  intense  spiritual  thought  and 
belief,  whether  called  religion  or  by  some  other  name,  must 
sway  the  life  of  man,  and  in  a  direction  the  opposite  of  the  low, 
the  stupid,  and  the  brutal. 

The  great  fundamental  ideas  of  true  religion  were  in  the 
Brah manic  system,  however  distorted  and  obscured  The  fun- 
damental ground  of  morals,  the  eternal  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong,  was  there.  Conscience  was  there,  awake,  though 
groping.  Retribution  was  there — the  solemn  sense  of  responsi- 
bility at  a  future  j  udgment  The  beautiful  feeling  of  reverence, 
and  the  worship  which  expresses  it,  were  there,  and  with  a  depth 
and  steadiness  of  tone  which  Christians  might  often  observe  with 
profit  No  science  can  be  complete,  no  civilization  wholly  sound, 
under  which  men  grow  insensible  of  the  reverential  worship 
aesthetically  due  to  infinite  perfection,  whether  actual  or  ideal. 
Prayer,  as  of  a  child  to  a  father,  was  there,  shining  in  the  light  of 
its  own  eternal  fitness,  and  prompted  there  as  elsewhere  by  Na- 
ture—the common  mother's  voice ;  and  in  some  degree,  too,  the 
filial  loving  trust  in  a  perfect  father's  care,  which  prayer  sup- 
poses. The  great  idea  of  law  as  brooding  over  the  universe,  was 
no  stranger  to  Hindu  thought,  even  from  the  earliest  times. 
The  idea  of  the  efficacy  of  the  contemplation  of  the  InOnite  to 
lift  the  soul  as  by  a  heavenly  gravitation,  so  peculiar  to  the 
Brahmanic  system,  though  lacking  some  elements  of  Christian 
worship,  was  itself  a  most  significant  and  pregnant  truth.  The 
soul,  like  the  body,  must  grow  in  strength  and  beauty  by  the 
use  of  food  appropriate  to  its  nature.  Thought,  especially 
when  true,  and  great,  and  sublime,  is  the  soul's  true  food. 
And  where  shall  that  be  found  if  not  in  the  Absolute  and  the 
Eternal ;  and  the  vast  circle  of  ideas  which  center  therein  ? 
That  the  soul  can  habitually  lift  up  its  eyes  to  behold  these 
objects,  attune  its  ear  to  catch  the  low  whispers  that  from  them 
sing  through  the  universe,  can  gird  up  its  loins  to  comprehend 
and  awaken  its  moral  sense  to  feel  their  beauty*  and  value,  and 
not  be  somewhat  elevated  and  purified  thereby,  is  a  conclusion 
too  absurd  to  be  entertained. 
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True,  Brahmanism  everywhere  falls  short  of  its  own  great 
end.  Its  ideas  on  the  nature  of  sin  and  holiness  were  less 
clear  than  could  be  wished.  It  was  paralyzed  in  a  measure  by 
the  fatal  want  of  full  and  clear  personality  in  its  God.  No 
Divine  redeemer  had  bought  the  sinful  soul  with  his  blood. 
The  magic  key  to  unlock  the  human  heart,  found  in  the  Cross 
of  Christ,  it  missed.  It  knew  not  how  to  utter  clearly,  much 
less  to  carry  into  effect,  the  momentous  truth,  u  Ye  must  be 
born  again."  The  consummate  victory  over  sin  and  death  it 
could  not  win.  The  ineffable  holiness  of  the  highest  Christian 
character  it  has  never  seen.  It  has  not  been  able  to  hold  itself 
up  to  its  own  earlier  level.  It  is  less  pure  and  purifying  and 
valuable  to-day,  than  two  thousand  years  ago.  But  its  great 
failure,  in  comparison  with  Christianity,  will  appear  more 
clearly  after  the  study  of  Buddhism. 

Yet  is  there  no  such  gulf  between  it  and  Christianity  as  is 
often  supposed.  In  the  darkness  of  unassisted  nature  it  was 
no  mean  attempt  No  Christian  can  study  it  unmoved  with 
heartfelt  sympathy  ;  sympathy  which  we  may  well  believe  will 
be  shared  by  Him  who  shall  sit  on  the  judgment  throne.  If 
"  he  deserves  help  who  helps  himself,"  the  Hindu  deserves  the 
aid  of  the  Christian  philanthropist  A  religious  and  conscien- 
tious nature  like  his  is  the  very  ground  and  soil  for  Christian 
missions.  And  no  more  appropriate  appeal  can  be  made  to  the 
Indian  mind  than  in  the  words  of  the  Apostle  to  another 
branch  of  the  great  Aryan  race :  "  Whom,  therefore,  ye  igno- 
rantly  worship,  Him  declare  I  unto  you." 
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Art.  V.— OPPERTS  KINGDOM  OF  COREA. 

A  Forbidden  Land:  Voyages  to  the  Corea.  With  an  account 
of  its  Geography,  History,  Productions,  and  Commercial 
Capabilities,  &c.  By  Ernest  Oppert.  With  two  charts 
and  twenty-one  illustrations.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  182  Fifth  Avenue.     New  York :  L880.    8vo.    pp.  850. 

This  is,  in  many  respects,  an  interesting  book.  A  volume 
which  can  tell  us  anything  reliable  about  the  inhabitants  and 
condition  of  a  land  so  little  known  as  Corea,  is  likely  to  be 
acceptable.  The  principal  interest  of  the  present  one,  how- 
ever, lies  in  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Oppert's  three  attempts  to 
reach  Saoul,  the  capital,  and  open  communications  with  its 
authorities.  In  his  account,  he  tells  us  enough  to  show  that 
he  is  one  of  that  class  of  adventurous  men  who  are  willing  and 
desirous  of  running  great  risks  for  the  sake  of  excitement  and 
a  chance  of  success,  but  not  so  willing  to  bear  patiently  the 
failure  of  a  pet  scheme ;  and  who  never  give  a  thought  as  to 
what  may  be  the  evil  consequences  of  their  deeds  upon  others 
who  come  after  them.  His  account  of  this  expedition  to  ex- 
hume the  relics  of  an  ancient  Corean  king,  in  order  to  use  them 
to  extort  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  from  the  authorities 
of  that  land,  will  form  a  rare  chapter  in  its  future  annals;  and 
the  attempt  has  already  placed  him  in  a  conspicuous  niche 
among  modern  buccaneers. 

He  withholds  some  features  of  these  attempts  to  open  a  trade 
with  Corea  which  would  have  shown  more  clearly  the  induce- 
ments that  promised  some  return  for  the  outlay  in  the  kind  of 
goods  taken  there ;  but  gives  us  proofs  of  his  own  daring,  and 
notices  of  the  resources,  inhabitants,  and  policy  of  the  Corean 
Kingdom,  which  make  altogether  a  readable  volume. 

Mr.  Oppert  visited  Nagasaki  soon  after  the  opening  of  that 
port  in  1859,  to  see  what  he  could  do  in  the  way  of  trade,  but 
apparently  without  much  success.  On  his  return  to  Shanghai, 
the  claims  of  Corea  to  be  opened  to  foreign  commerce  were 
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urged  upon  him  by  several  of  his  native  friends,  "enterprising 
and  intelligent  Chinese  merchants,  who  had  for  years  past  cast 
their  eyes  in  that  direction,  and  collected  a  good  deal  of  infor- 
mation upon  the  commercial  capacities  of  the  country."  How 
they  obtained  it  is  not  stated ;  and  as  the  only  trade  with  the 
Chinese  coast  was  carried  on  by  Corean  and  Chinese  boats 
going  across  the  Yellow  Sea  from  Shantung  to  the  islands 
in  the  Archipelago  on  the  west  coast  of  Corea,  the  information 
could  not  have  been  very  accurate  or  extensive.  It  was  in 
one  of  these  smuggling  craft  that  an  English  missionary,  Mr. 
Thomas,  lived  many  months,  going  from  island  to  island,  in 
order  to  learn  the  Corean  language,  and  see  what  the  prospects 
were  for  entering  the  kingdom. 

About  the  year  1866,  Mr.  Oppert  got  aid  from  Mr.  Whittall, 
of  the  British  firm  of  Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co.,  to  make  an 
attempt  in  the  steamer  Bona  to  find  the  river  leading  up  to 
Saoul.  A  French  squadron,  in  1845,  had  surveyed  the  laby- 
rinth of  islands,  and  had  lost  two  ships  in  those  seas ;  but  the 
entrance  of  the  Biver  Kang  had  eluded  the  eyes  of  the  survey- 
ors. Mr.  Oppert  approached  the  coast  in  Caroline  Bay,  where 
he  met  a  local  official  named  Ta-wha,  who  did  all  he  could  to 
dissuade  his  further  progress,  but  agreed  to  forward  a  letter  to 
Saoul  in  which  the  object  of  the  voyage  was  stated.  The 
Bona  being  obliged  to  remain,  a  party  from  her  undertook  an 
excursion  into  the  country,  which  afforded  some  glimpses  of 
the  Forbidden  Land.  The  authorities  had  set  men  to  watch 
the  course  they  took,  who  were  found  on  guard,  and  thus 
admonished  not  to  interfere  with  their  progress: 

"  Descending  into  the  large  plain  before  us,  we  found  several  natives  squatting 
down  at  a  certain  distance  from  each  other,  who  tried  to  prevent  our  going  on  by 
threatening  looks  and  calls.  As  we  had  to  pass  them  on  our  way,  I  determined 
to  put  an  end  to  this  at  once ;  and  going  up  to  the  first  lot  with  the  hand  to  my 
revolver,  made  them  understand  in  so  plain  a  way,  how  little  we  were  afraid  of  or 
cared  for  them,  that  they  turned  at  once  cringingly  polite ;  and  passing  purposely 
close  by  those  who  sat  forming  a  line  further  on,  without  appearing  to  take  any 
notice  of  them,  while  they  did  not  venture  to  move  or  utter  a  word,  we  walked  on 
without  any  further  hindrance.  This  was  the  first  and  last  time  that  an  attempt 
was  made  to  stop  us  on  the  road j  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  nothing  but  the  de- 
termined, and  not  to  be  mistaken  way,  in  which  it  was  treated,  prevented  a  later 
recurrence.  On  the  contrary,  from  that  time  forward,  everybody  seemed  eager  to 
receive  us  as  kindly  as  possible." — page  198. 
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Still  such  arguments  did  not  further  the  main  object  in  view ; 
and  though  Mr.  Oppert  persistently  proposed  to  remain  on 
shore  till  the  reply  to  his  letter  was  received,  he  was  unable  to 
obtain  permission,  and  the  ship  returned  to  China  soon  after. 
On  reaching  Shanghai,  he  learned  that  nine  French  missiona- 
ries had  been  imprisoned  and  put  to  death  by  the  Gorean  Re- 
gent in  the  spring  of  1866 ;  and  three  others  were  fleeing  and 
hiding  for  their  lives  while  he  was  in  Caroline  Bay.  His  ardor 
in  his  enterprise  was  not  abated  by  the  sad  news.  The  same 
Firm  assisted  him  to  renew  the  attempt  in  a  smaller  steamer,  the 
Emperor,  carrying  six  Europeans  and  nineteen  lascars  and 
natives ;  together  with  an  armament  of  one  nine-pound  cannon, 
a  few  swivel  guns,  muskets,  revolvers,  lances,  cutlasses,  etc 
She  reached  Caroline  Bay  in  five  days,  and  Mr.  Oppert  landed 
near  the  previous  anchorage,  where  he  again  saw  his  former 
acquaintance,  Ta-wha.  One  of  the  best  defenses  of  Corea  on 
its  west  side,  is  the  great  extent  of  the  sandbanks  made  by 
strong  tides  which  deposit  their  silt  along  the  shores  as  they 
rise  and  fall  twenty  feet  each  ebb  and  flood. 

The  next  morning  the  captain  went  on  shore  to  take  obser- 
vations, and  brought  back  a  letter  from  P&re  Ridel,  one  of  the 
French  missionaries  who  had  thus  far  escaped  arrest,  asking  for 
relief.  An  answer  was  returned,  but  the  design  to  save  the 
refugees  was  frustrated  at  this  time,  though  they  escaped  a  few 
weeks  after,  with  some  Christian  converts,  in  a  native  boat  going 
to  Chefu. 

Owing  to  the  want  of  charts  it  took  some  days  to  find  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Eang,  and  the  steamer  anchored  near  the 
town  of  Kiau-tong,  about  fifty  miles  from  Saoul.  While 
Mr.  Oppert  was  on  shore,  he  saw  an  officer  and  his  escort 
approaching  the  ship's  gig,  and  hurried  down  to  receive  him. 

"  This  officer's  large  boat  had  just  arrived  when  I  got  down  to  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  bat  he  had  such  a  villainous  and  repulsive  look  that  I  at  once  declined  his 
offer  to  communicate  with  him,  and  ordered  our  crew  to  return  to  the  Emperor, 
Enraged  at  my  refusal  to  listen  to  him,  he  ordered  pome  of  his  soldiers,  armed 
with  three-pronged  lances,  looking  like  Neptune's  trident,  to  retain  the  gig ;  but 
when  the  most  daring  made  a  show  of  doing  this,  our  uplifted  oars  descended  so 
quickly  and  vigorously  on  their  backs,  that  they  retreated  faster  than  they  had 
come,  and  did  not  repeat  the  attempt.  Seeing  our  revolvers  pointed  at  his  head, 
the  fellow  got  cowed,  and  sulkily  assented  to  follow  me  to  the  steamer,  where  I 
allowed  only  himself  and  two  of  his  secretaries  to  come  on  board." — page  245. 
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Daring  the  visit  the  vessel  was  slowly  going  ahead,  and  at 
length  they  were  bowed  back  into  their  boat,  rather  discon- 
certed at  their  ill-success.  Before  qight  she  came  opposite  to 
the  town  of  Kang-wha,  near  which  a  great  crowd  was  seen. 
Going  ashore,  Mr.  Oppert  saw  several  officers  in  the  midst,  and 
induced  them  to  go  off  to  the  vessel  without  delay.  The  old- 
est was  the  highest  in  rank,  the  governor  of  Kang-wha  foo,  in 
which  prefecture  she  was  then  anchored,  distant  about  twenty 
miles  from  Saoul.  On  learning  the  intention  to  go  there,  he 
dissuaded  the  foreigners  from  carrying  it  out  by  proposing  to 
send  a  letter  for  them  to  the  Regent  During  the  conference 
the  boat  sent  ahead  to  sound  the  channel  had  returned,  and 
reported  that  the  passage  was  too  shallow  to  proceed  further ; 
besides  which  the  captain  was  told  that  there  was  just  coal 
enough  to  take  the  steamer  back  to  Shanghai. 

Mr.  Oppert's  reporte  of  another  conference  with  the  governor 
of  Kang-wha,  named  Tschai  Kim-heuni ;   afterwards  with  a 
special  messenger,  named  Ni  Eung-ini ;  and  lastly  with  Pang 
Ou-seu,  styled  an  envoy  of  the  Government,  both  of  whom  had 
come  from  Saoul   to  declare  that  it  was  impossible  to  open 
Corea  for  foreign  trade   until   the  Emperor  of   China   gave 
permission,  all  seem  to  strengthen  his  opinion  of  the  Regent's 
willingness  to  have    then  terminated  his  exclusive  policy  as 
Japan  had  done,     The  causes  which  inclined  to  this  course  at 
that  moment  may  have  been  fear  of  reprisals  for  killing  the 
French  missionaries,  and  the  arguments  derived   from  what 
he  knew  of  affairs  in  Japan.     But  soon  after  the  Emjxror  had 
sailed,  the  American  schooner  General  Sherman,  Captain  Pres- 
ton, came  into  the  river  from  Tientsin,  having  on  board  Mr. 
Thomas  and  a  Mr.  Hogarth,  with  the  design  of  disposing  of  a 
cargo  of  goods;  her  owners  trusting  very  much  to  the  formers 
knowledge  of  the  Corean  language  to  help  on  their  enterprise. 
The  circumstances  attending  her  destruction  and  the  death  of 
all  on  board,  have  never  been  certainly  ascertained ;  but  the 
information  obtained  from  some  native  Christians  by  Mr.  Low, 
as  stated  in  his  dispatch  of  June  15,  1871,  corresponds  so  well 
with  Corean  treachery,   that  it   probably  contains  the  most 
truth.     The  Coreans  had  circulated  the  improbable  story  in 
Peking  that  the  crew  had  brought  on  their  own  destruction  by 
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commencing  a  quarrel  on  shore,  as  they  were  trying  to  float 
the  vessel,  or  guard  it  against  the  natives.  One  of  these  Chris- 
tians,  who  resided  near  the  scene  of  the  disaster,  told  Mr.  Low 
that  the  people  on  board  the  schooner  were  enticed  on  shore  by 
fair  promises  of  civil  treatment  and  trade,  and  there  entertained 
and  treated  to  drugged  spirits,  during  which  they  were  sud- 
denly seized,  bound,  and  all  massacred,  some  by  beheading, 
others  by  being  beaten  with  cluba  The  cargo  was  taken  out 
and  the  vessel  burned  for  her  iron ;  the  cannon  were  sent  to 
Saoul,  and  other  guns  cast  like  them.  This  took  place  only 
a  few  weeks  before  the  attack  of  the  French  .squadron,  under 
Admiral  Boze,  of  whose  operations  our  author  gives  a  succinct 
account  on  pages  94-103,  but  so  imperfect  that  it  is  more  tan 
talizing  than  satisfactory. 

The  repulse  of  the  French  squadron  was  sufficient  to  deter 
any  others  from  .following  up  the  effort  to  open  Corea.  The 
rulers  had  wreaked  their  ill-will  on  all  their  subjects  who  were 
suspected  of  aiding  foreigners  in  any  way ;  destroying,  accord- 
ing to  lists  furnished  by  the  converts,  more  than  ten  thousand 
persons.  The  large  company  of  Coreans  which  annually  visit 
Peking  for  trade  and  ceremonies,  and  are  usually  willing  to 
call  on  foreigners  there,  were  that  winter  (1866-67)  very  shy. 
The  chief  point  of  interest  to  them  was  to  learn  the  probability 
of  the  French  admiral  renewing  his  attempt  to  reach  SaouL 
They  were  no  doubt  rather  amused  when  they  read  the  procla- 
mation of  the  French  charge  d'affaires  at  Peking,  announcing 
that  the  King  of  Corea  henceforth  held  his  position  and  au- 
thority only  at  the  good  pleasure  of  Napoleon  IIL,  and  must 
conduct  himself  accordingly. 

Two  years  passed,  during  which  the  visit  of  the  U.  S.  frigate 
/Shenandoah  to  Kang-wha  had  ascertained  the  resolve  of  the 
Regent  to  maintain  his  defiant  attitude.  Mr.  Oppert  had  got 
information  of  matters  within  the  country,  and  that  no  encour- 
agement existed  for  another  attempt,  when  he  was  approached 
by  P&re  F6ron,  one  of  the  three  escaped  missionaries,  with  a 
proposal  to  try  again,  and  carry  out  a  plan  which  the  latter  was 
sure  would  lead  to  the  desired  issue — "  that  is,  to  compel  the 
Regent  to  accede  to  the  demand  to  throw  the  country  open." 
Tbe  promotion  of  commerce  and  religion  was  involved  in  the 
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scheme;  and  he  added,  in  a  half-apologetic  way,  "that  he 
could  not  be  reproached  with  religions  narrow-mindedness,  as 
by  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  the  road  will  be  open  to  Protest- 
ant as  well  as  to  Roman  Catholic  missionaries,  and  quite  a  new 
field  will  be  opened  to  the  former."  The  plan  concocted  by  M. 
F^ron  and  the  Corean  converts  is  thus  described : 

"  If  the  project  I  am  now  going  to  lay  before  you  will  at  first  sight  appear  to 
you  strange,  and  out  of  the  common,  remember  that  a  great  aim  can  never  be 
gained  by  small  means,  and  that  we  must  look  at  this  affair  from  another  point  of 
view  than  that  which  may  be  taken  by  narrow-minded  people. '  And  further,  that 
while  it  will  serve  as  an  effective  means  of  coercion  on  the  Regent,  it  will  not 
even  cause  any  lasting  harm  to  him,  much  less  endanger  the  life  or  property  of  a 
single  person  in  the  country  itself.  If  it  will  become  necessary  to  take  a  rather 
strong  escort  with  us,  it  is  not  because  I  myself,  or  my  native  friends  have  the 
least  apprehension  of  any  real  danger,  but  mainly  for  the  sake  of  protecting  us 
from  any  idle  curiosity  which  might  otherwise  impede  our  progress. 

"  The  Regent,  a  person  of  very  superstitious  disp  sitdon,  laid  great  store  upon 
the  possession  of  some  old  relics,  which  had  been  in  his  family  for  long  years,  and 
which  were  kept  and  guarded  in  a  secluded  place  belonging  to  him.  The  posses- 
sion of  these  relics  was  thought  to  insure  the  fortune  of  himself  and  his  family, 
and  were  accordingly  much  treasured,  and  looked  upon  with  a  kind  of  supersti- 
tious awe The  temporary  possession  of  these  objects  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  invest  their  holders  with  an  almost  absolute  power,  and  equivalent  to 
having  possession  of  the  capital  itself;  that  the  Regent  would  only  be  too  glad 
to  accede  to  anything  to  have  them  restored  to  him,  and  that  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  listen  to  the  terms  to  be  proposed  to  him. 

''  These  men  are  so  positive  in  their  belief  of  success,  that  they  assert  the  Regent 
would  come  down  in  person  to  sign  a  preliminary  treaty,  to  have  these  relics  re- 
stored. Above  all,  before  you  come  to  a  decision,  remember  always  that  the 
benefit  which  is  to  be  gained  will  be  shared  by  the  world  at  large,  and  by  the 
natives  of  the  country  in  particular,  and  is  beyond  comparison  to  the  harm  done 
to  the  Regent  personally,  who,  by  all  his  deeds  and  actions  has  placed  himself 
beyond  the  pale  of  nations." 

The  real  difficulties  in  carrying  out  this  program  were  stated 
to  be  entirely  physical.  The  place  where  the  relics  were  kept 
was  four  hours'  walk  from  the  landing-place  ;  and  the  landing- 
place  could  only  be  reached  once  a  month  for  thirty  hours 
during  spring  tides,  when  the  water  rises  three  feet  at  the  ut- 
most; at  all  other  times  *it  was  almost  dry,  and  no  steamer 
could  ascend  the  branch  of  Prince  Jerome  Gulf  where  the 
party  was  to  land.  "But,"  concluded  M.-F6ron,  "some  of  my 
Coreans  are  natives  of  the  district,  and  know  the  place  well,  and 
they  will  serve  as  guides." 

Mr.  Oppert  takes  much  pains  to  assure  his  readers  of  this 
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man's  purity  of  character,  "  which  was  unquestionable  and  un- 
doubted ;"  also  that  he  was  not  a  Jesuit,  and  had  never  be- 
longed to  that  Order ;  and  finally  that  "he  was  altogether  free 
from  religious  zealotry.  I  knew  him  well  enough  to  be  con- 
vinced that  he  was  not  a  man  given  to  entertain  any  unreason- 
able or  over-sanguine  hopes  of  success  ;  the  purity  of  his 
character  was  undoubted.  I  did  not  conceal  from  mvself  that 
the  project  was  what  may  be  called  an  adventurous  under- 
taking ;  but  the  stake  to  be  played  for  was  certainly  a  grand 
one,  and  the  experience  I  had  gained  during  my  former  voyages 
made  me  look  at  the  affair  with  more  favorable  eyes  than  I 
otherwise  might  have  done,  and  in  a  different  light  to  what  it 
could  be  viewed  by  outsiders."  He  makes  no  reference  in  this 
to  one  other  inducement  offered,  for  he  says  nothing  respecting 
the  treasure  alleged  to  be  lodged  in  this  tomb  of  one  of  the  old 
Gorean  kings,  which  at  the  time  was  reported  as  the  strong 
reason  for  the  attempt.     However,  he  secured  the  aid  of  an 

American,  "  Mr.  I ,  who  had  rendered  me  most  valuable 

assistance,  and  who,  speaking  Chinese  almost  better  than  a 
Chinaman,  had  been  permitted  to  accompany  us."  This  dis- 
paraging remark  is  a  mean  return  for  all  the  money  and  arms 
lent  him  by  Mr.  F.  H.  B.  Jenkins,  to  further  the  project,  and 
make  a  treaty.  However,  the  steamer  China  of  648  tons  was 
chartered,  armed  and  manned  with  an  extra  crew  of  eight  Euro- 
peans, twenty-one  Manilamen,  and  one  hundred  Chinese.  On 
the  30th  April,  1867,  she  left  Shanghai  for  Nagasaki,  where 
arms  were  obtained  for  the  "  escort,"  and  on  the  ninth  day 
reached  the  Corean  coast.  The  party  went  on  board  her  ten- 
der and  started  up  Prince  Jerome  Gulf  soon  after  daybreak, 
hoping  to  arrive  at  the  landing-place  in  four  hours.  But  it 
was  eleven  o'clock  before  they  lauded,  and  a  large  crowd  had 
assembled  on  the  beach  to  learn  their  object  The  party  con- 
sisted of  about  sixty  armed  men,  four  of  whom  had  spades,  all 
under  the  lead  of  Messrs.  Oppert  and  F^ron,  who  marshaled 
them  in  a  squad  before  starting.  We  give  the  details  of  their 
inarch,  slightly  condensed  : — 


i* 


The  first  part  of  the  road  led  oyer  a  long  plain,  with  only  a  few  straggling 
which  were  passed  unmolested.  There  was  not  a  tree  to  shelter  us  from 
the  sun,  and  we  were  glad  when  the  plain  was  crossed  and  the  character  of  the 
country  turned  more  wooded,  as  we  ascended  the  hills.    For  a  long  time  there 
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were  do  signs  of  any  habitations ;  but  we  rapidly  neared  a  town,  where  no  doubt 
our  march  had  already  been  signaled,  and  where  we  might  expect  to  meet  some 
hindrance.  Nor  was  the  fear  of  our  Corean  guides  altogether  unfounded.  A 
turn  brought  us  face  to  face  with  a  number  of  soldiers,  who,  with  the  chief  official 
of  the  town,  had  planted  themselves  across  the  road,  and  wanted  us  to  stop. 
When  I  went  up  to  the  leader  I  asked  him  to  stand  aside  with  his  people;  he 
made  a  feeble  show  of  resistance ;  but  as  soon  as  I  ordered  our  escort  to  proceed, 
he  thought  wiser  of.it,  for  he  found  himself  suddenly  deserted  by  the  few  soldiers, 
and  left  alone  to  defend  the  roadway  if  he  thought  proper.  Mons.  Feron  assured 
the  man  that  we  had  no  intention  to  harm  him  or  any  of  his  people,  upon  which 
he  took  courage  to  stay,  and  even  told  us  which  was  the  shortest  way  to  our  desti- 
nation. One  of  the  sailors  just  then  fainted  from  the  heat,  and  as  we  could  not 
leave  him  behind,  the  official  lent  us  a  mountain  chair  in  which  the  man  was  car- 
ried until  he  had  recovered.  Fortunately  there  was  no  further  impediment  on  the 
road,  no  houses  or  villages  anywhere  near;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  herds- 
men in  charge  of  a  couple  of  bullocks,  there  was  no  living  being  near. 

"It  soon  became  apparent  that  our  Corean  guides  had  underrated  the  time 
needed  to  get  to  the  end  of  our  march.  We  had  calculated  to  reach  it  by 
one  o'clock,  but  at  that  hour  we  were  barely  more  than  half  way,  and  it  was 
close  upon  five  o'clock,  when  the  Coreans  pointed  out  the  top  of  a  steep  hill  as  the 
spot.  Half  an  hour  brought  us  there.  It  was  one  of  the  prettiest  spots  I  have 
ever  seen.  A  large  village  was  built  on  the  hill  slopes,  whose  inhabitants  turned 
out,  and  made  not  the  slightest  difficulty  to  point  out  the  very  spot.  Instead  of  a 
stone  house  which  I  had  expected  to  contain  the  relics,  I  was  rather  disappointed 
to  find  a  walled-in  place,  strongly  protected  by  an  earthwork  all  around.  To  gain 
access  it  became  necessary  to  remove  one  side  of  the  latter,  where  a  door  was 
supposed  to  lead  into  the  same.  As  the  latter  difficulty  had  not  been  foreseen  (our 
guides  told  us  the  place  was  easily  accessible),  and  as  we  carried  hardly  any  im- 
plements for  the  purpose,  we  had  to  select  Buch  as  were  required  in  the  village, 
and  our  men  commenced  their  labor.  This  proved  a  much  more  arduous  work 
than  was  expected,  and  it  was  five  hours  before  this  part  was  nearly  done.  None 
of  our  party  knew  the  object  of  our  search  except  ourselves,  but  everybody  felt  that 
a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  was  at  stake,  and  that  everything  depended 
on  its  being  done  quickly. 

"  The  wall  was  at  last  laid  ba~e ;  but  instead  of  the  expected  door,  we  found 
its  place  taken  up  by  a  huge  stone  fitted  into  the  opening.  A  fruitless  attempt 
was  made  to  remove  it,  and  a  closer  investigation  proved  that  five  or  six  hours  at 
least  would  be  required  to  take  it  out  of  the  way.  Much  to  my  disappointment  I 
was  compelled  to  tell  Mons.  Feron  that  I  could  not  take  upon  myself  the  respon- 
sibility of  exposing  the  lives  of  any  of  our  people  by  retarding  a  return  to  the 
vessel;  we  had  already  exceeded  the  allotted  time  by  nearly  twelve  hours;  and 
further  there  was  barely  time  to  reach  tho  China  before  the  water  fell  to  its  lowest 
point.  Mons.  Feron  bad  to  admit  the  justice  of  my  remarks,  and  it  was  decided 
to  abandon  all  further  attempts,  and  return  after  a  short  rest  for  the  men." — 
pp.  305-309. 

This  was  safely  accomplished  in  less  time  than  the  upward 
march,  the  road  being  completely  deserted.  On  arriving  at 
the  tender,  she  was  seen  to  be  surrounded  by  an  enormous 
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crowd,  as  the  news  of  the  attempt  had  already  widely  spread. 
At  several  places  down  the  channel,  the  people  assembled  and 
invited  the  foreigners  ashore,  and  others  went  off  to  the  tender ; 
as  they  now  understood  that  their  object  had  been  directed 
against  the  Regent,  they  openly  expressed  great  disappoint- 
ment at  its  ill  result.  When  the  China  was  reached  in  the 
afternoon,  the  water  had  fallen  so  low  that  there  was  only  just 
her  draft  of  water  left  in  which  to  get  out  of  the  bay. 

Instead  of  returning  to  Shanghai  directly,  as  they  ought  to 
have  done,  the  adventurers  went  on  to  Kang-wba,  near  which 
the  steamer  anchored.  Next  morning  an  official  came  off  to  in- 
quire her  errand.  Mr.  Oppert  gave  him  a  letter  written  in 
Corean,  signed  by  him,  and  addressed  to  the  Regent  (Tai-ouen- 
goon ;  in  Chinese,  Tai-wang  kwan,  i.  e.,  an  officer  acting  for  the 
King),  inclosing  the  draft  of  a  treaty,  and  advising  him  in  no 
doubtful  terms  to  reconsider  his  course,  and  accept  their  pro- 
posals. On  the  fourth  day  a  reply  was  brought  on  board ;  the 
seal  of  the  Regent  was  affixed  to  it,  and  the  special  messenger 
admitted  that  it  emanated  directly  from  him.  Instead  of  a  full 
and  careful  translation,  Mr.  Oppert  only  gives  the  purport  of 
the  document.  The  Regent  refused  all  intercourse.  Corea 
had  no  need  of  foreign  intruders,  and  he  would  find  means,  as 
he  had  done  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  French,  to  keep 
them  off,  and  to  show  the  world  that  it  was  a  vain  attempt  to 
try  to  overcome  Corean  valor.  He  wished  this  decision  to  be 
"  proclaimed  to  the  rest  of  the  universe,  of  which  he  declared 
himself  to  be  no  more  afraid  now  than  he  had  ever  been 
before." 

Those  who  brought  this  letter  invited  the  foreigners  on  shore, 
who  agreed  to  meet  them  next  morning  at  the  town  on  Tricault 
Island.  About  twenty  Europeans  and  Manilamen  landed  for 
this  purpose,  and  were  surprised  to  find  the  walls  protected  by 
over  four  hundred  armed  troops. 

While  waiting  {or  the  officials  to  appear  at  the  proposed  con- 
ference, the  foreigners  dispersed  to  examine  the  precincts,  and 
one  of  them  seized  a  calf  to  carry  it  on  board.  This  caused  a 
hubbub,  and  the  two  leaders  hastened  back  to  settle  it  by  pay* 
ing  for  the  calf  at  the  gate  of  the  town,  and  promising  to  pun- 
ish the  thief  besides  and  restore  the  calf.     While  parleying 
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about  this,  the  troops  on  the  walls  opened  fire  on  them  without 
any  warning.  One  man  was  killed  instantly,  and  two  were 
wounded  before  the  others  succeeded  in  regaining  the  tender. 
One  of  these  was  the  "  disreputable  fellow  "  who  seized  the 
calf;  and  Mr.  Oppert  expresses  his  satisfaction  uthat  the  perpe- 
trator of  the  deed  had  not  escaped  his  share  of  the  punish- 
ment ;"  and  leaves  on  his  readers  the  impression  that  it  was  the 
cause  of  the  firing  on  them  all. 

This  is  hardly  fair,  after  his  own  example  in  search  of  the 
relics,  which  were  to  act  as  an  open  sesame  to  Corea ;  but  he 
gravely  adds,  "  that  it  was  not  likely  that  any  of  the  officials 
would  dare  to  appear  again  on  board  the  China ;  nor  would  it 
have  been  wise  to  repeat  our  visit  on  the  island,  where  the  sol- 
diery had  been  maddened  tiy  their  own  firing,  and  intoxicated 
by  the  effect  of  their  treasonable  conduct"  He  and  Moos. 
F£ron  therefore  steamed  away  from  the  scene  of  their  disaster 
the  next  morning ;  and  Corea  still  remains  a  forbidden  land  up 
to  the  present  day,  u  to  the  shame  of  all  western  nations." 

This  resum£  of  Mr.  Oppert/s  proceedings  shows  the  energy 
and  daring  of  the  man,  more  than  his  discretion.  He  does  not 
conceal  his  ill-will  and  chagrin  at  the  failure  of  his  attempts, 
and  hopes  that  Russia  will  take  possession  of  Corea  rather  than 
see  the  present  state  of  things  continue.  His  own  subsequent 
trial  and  imprisonment  in  Hamburg  in  consequence  of  this 
ridiculous  attempt  at  grave-robbing,  has  soured  him ;  aided 
probably  by  the  feeling  of  mortification  at  his  name  being 
associated  with  its  failure. 

On  the  return  of  the  China  to  Shanghai,  proceedings  in  the 
U.  S.  Consular  Court  were  instituted  against  Mr.  Jenkins  for 
"having,  in  concert  with  others,  prepared  an  unlawful  and 
scandalous  expedition,  having  for  its  object  the  exhuming  of 
the  remains  of  a  dead  sovereign,  or  of  some  other  person  or 
persons,  in  the  Corea."  In  the  course  of  the  trial,  Mr.  Oppert 
testified  that  Mr.  Jenkins  went  in  the  expedition  only  as  a 
passenger,  and  never  landed  in  Corea ;  nor  did  he  know  any- 
thing of  the  arrangements  as  to  how  the  treaty  was  to  be  made 
before  leaving ;  nor  even  what  was  done  in  Corea  until  the 
China  was  on  her  way  back.  Further  evidence  proved  that 
the  reason  why  the  armed  force  of  Coreans,  which  opposed  the 
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party  on  their  way  to  the  grave,  deserted  their  leader,  as  Mr. 
Oppert  says  in  his  narrative,  was  a  discharge  of  all  their  guns 
so  as  not  to  hurt  any  one.     The  trial  ended  in  Jenkins'  acquit- 
tal of  a  conspiracy,  for  the  witnesses  made  him  out  to  be  simply 
a  passenger.     Mons.  F£ron  disappeared  as  soon  as  he  reached 
China,  so  that  no  information  was  obtained  from  him.     When 
the  facts  became  known,  the  community  and  writers  in  the 
Shanghai  papers  all  condemned  the  expedition  in  strong  terms. 
It  is  not  by  such  means,  now-adays,  that  commerce,  civiliza- 
tion, or  national  intercourse  are  promoted.   From  all  that  we  can 
learn,  the  chief  stimulus  to  the  violent  conduct  of  the  Corean 
Regent  and  authorities,  is  to  be  found  in  their  ignorant  fears. 
Having  no  knowledge  of  foreign  nations  or  their  policy,  these 
isolated  rulers  can  imagine  no  other  reason  than  conquest  of 
their  country  as  adequate  to  explain  these  repeated  visits  up 
to  the  last  one  under  Admiral  Rogers,  in  the  U.  S.  S.  Colorado, 
in  1871.     The  wretched  and  destitute  crews  of  the  Narwhal, 
the  Surprise^  the  Cleopatra,  and  other  vessels,  had  been  reason- 
ably well  treated  in  former  years  and  returned  to  China.     Now 
that  Japan  has  such  commercial  relations  with  it  as  enables  both 
countries  to  trade  under  well-defined  regulations,  we  may  hope 
that  Corean  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  treachery,  will  yield  to 
the  gradual  effects  of  instruction  and  patience. 

Mr.  Oppert  prefaces  his  own  voyages  with  six  chapters  on  the 
history,  foreign  wars,  social  condition,  language,  and  productions 
of  Corea,  with  notices  of  the  French  missions-  carried  on  for 
forty  years.  Their  contents  are  very  imperfect,  and  derived 
from  old  books.  He  gives  countenance  to  the  unusual  phrase, 
The  Corea,  as  a  name  for  the  kingdom,  and  which  is  merely  a 
Gallicism  translated  into  English  ;  Burmah,  Siam,  China,  might 
each  be  introduced  by  an  article  with  the  same  propriety.  A 
careful  synopsis  of  what  is  now  known  respecting  all  these 
topics,  derived  from  Japanese  and  Chinese  sources,  as  well  as 
later  German,  French,  and  English  authors,  would  prove  to  be 
a  useful  work. 

The  area  of  the  peninsula  is  roughly  estimated  at  90,000 
square  miles,  or  equal  to  the  island  of  Great  Britain ;  and  its 
resources  are  very  poorly  developed  in  comparison  with  the 
neighboring  empires.     Hundreds  of  Coreans  come  to  Peking 
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every  winter  bringing  ginseng,  paper,  and  raw  cotton,  which 
they  exchange  for  silks,  medicines,  and  some  foreign  articles. 
They  are  quite  different  in  features  from  the  Chinese,  bony  in 
contour  and  muscular,  rude  in  manners,  and  given  to  drink. 
Those  who  compose  this  trading  embassy  are  mostly  able  to 
talk  Chinese,  but  the  citizens  of  Peking  do  not  care  to  have 
much  to  do  with  their  quarrelsome  visitors.  The  Chinese 
government  exercises  no  real  control  in  Corean  affairs,  but 
that  people  themselves  keep  up  this  ceremonial  intercourse 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  trade,  and  the  opportunity  it  affords 
them  for  learning  something  of  the  outer  world.  The  people 
must  possess  much  personal  courage  and  discipline  to  make 
the  resistance  their  troops  offered  at  Fort  McKee,  when  they 
were  attacked  by  the  Americans,  June  11,  1871.  On  that 
occasion  they  left  two  hundred  and  fifty  dead  on  the  ground, 
before  they  were  entirely  disabled.  The  tyranny  of  the  Regent 
is  now  ended  by  his  death ;  but  the  course  of  events  cannot 
long  enable  any  Government  which  follows  it  to  refuse  all 
intercourse  with  other  nations. 
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Article  VI.— THE  OBJECTS  AND  METHODS  OF 

CLASSICAL  STUDY. 

Much  has  been  written,  in  a  general  way,  concerning  the 
benefits  of  classical  study,  and  of  the  excellence  of  the  classics 
as  compared  with  the  other  subjects  of  study  which  are  so 
largely  replacing  them  in  American  colleges. 

We  propose  in  this  paper  to  speak,  not  directly  of  the  bene- 
fits, but  rather  of  the  objects  of  classical  study,  and  of  the 
methods  by  which  these  objects  may  best  be  attained. 

For,  admitting  that  certain  vaguely  conceived  advantages  are 
sometimes,  or  even  generally  realized  as  the  results  of  classical 
study,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  such  advantages  will  cer- 
tainly accrue  if  the  study  is  pursued  carelessly,  arid,  as  it  were, 
without  object  or  method.  What  we  need  is  greater  defi- 
niteness  of  conception  with  regard  both  to  the  objects  to  be  at- 
tained, and  the  methods  to  be  pursued.  If  the  study  is  to  be 
made  intelligent  and  profitable,  the  proposed  benefits  should 
be  clearly  conceived  and  kept  steadily  in  mind,  so  that  the 
study  may  be  pursued  with  a  view  to  these  benefits  as  the  ob- 
jects to  be  realized  in  the  efforts  of  the  student 

Otherwise,  whether  the  advantages  desired  and  expected  be 
worth  little  or  much,  we  shall  very  likely  fail  to  secure  them 
because  our  efforts  will  be  unintelligent  and  misdirected,  and 
the  discussion  with  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  classics  will  con- 
tinue to  be  so  far  enveloped  in  the  fogs  of  a  misty  generaliza- 
tion that  there  will  be  no  well-established,  clearly-defined  data 
upon  which  to  make  out  a  case  either  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

There  are,  in  the  view  of  the  writer,  three  distinct  objects  of 
classical  study,  which  we  shall  proceed  to  consider  in  the  order 
in  which  they  naturally  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind. 

The  first  of  these  objects  is  an  appreciation  of  the  literature 
of  the  languages  studied. 

No  one  will  deny  that  this  is  a  proper  and  important  object 
in  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics,  and  we  have  only  to  in- 
quire whether  it  is  fairly  realized  in  the  usual  methods  of 
vol.  in.  36 
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study.  We  presume  that  upon  this  point  also,  there  will  be 
general  agreement  For  our  own  part  we  should  say  that  not 
one  in  ten,  probably  not  one  in  twenty,  of  the  graduates  of 
American  colleges  has  anything  like  a  fitting  appreciation  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  literature  — even  of  the  scant  portions 
he  has  read  in  his  college  course. 

But  lest  this  proposition  should  appear  startling  to  some  of 
our  readers,  let  us  proceed  to  consider  the  matter  a  little  more 
in  detail. 

When  a  German  scholar  reads — 

Willst  du,  Hector,  ewig  von  mir  wenden, 
Wo  Achil,  mlt  den  unnahbaren  Handen, 
Dem  Patroclii8  gchreoklieh  Opfer  bringt? — 

he  apprehends  and  appreciates  the  sentiment  of  the  verse  in  the 
language  in  which  it  is  written.  He  does  not  even  think  of  an 
English  word.  The  ideas  come  to  him  instantly  and  directly 
from  the  German,  and  the  German  rhyme  and  rhythm,  which 
are  inseparable  from  the  words  and  ideas,  spontaneously  con- 
tribute their  peculiar  charm  to  the  effect  on  his  mind.  The 
beauty  of  the  sentiment,  the  force  and  fitness  of  the  expression 
and  the  charm  of  the  versification  he  receives  simultaneously 
and  immediately  from  the  text,  without  the  intervention  of  an 
interpreter  of  any  kind. 

But  observe  the  Freshman  in  college  when  he  reads, — 

baipovu  p&iffct  at  rd  abv  jievoq'  6vd'  kfcaipaif 
iraldd  re  vyirlanov,  teal  ifi'  dftfiopov  $  T&Xa  XVPt 
atD  too  fiat'  rd%a  yap  at  KaraKTaviovoiv  'Axatoi 
irdvTe?  k$opfat&tvrc<;. — 

and  you  will  perceive  by  the  manner  of  his  reading  that  he 
does  not  understand  a  word  that  he  utters. 

He  labors  with  the  still  comparatively  unfamiliar  Greek 
character,  with  the  pronunciation  and  with  the  scanning ;  and 
these  difficulties  take1  his  whole  attention.  He  reads  all  with 
the  same  monotonous  intonation,  without  variety  or  spirit,  and 
will  run  over  a  period  the  same  as  over  a  comma,  or  colon,  or 
a  mark  of  interrogation.  He  gets  only  sound,  utterly  void 
of  sense  or  expression,  and  generally  even  the  sound  is  incor- 
rectly, or  at  least  very  imperfectly,  rendered.  Surely  thus 
far  there  is  not  much  appreciation  of  the  Greek  poetry  of  the 
passaga 
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Ask  him  now  to  translate.  By  an  effort  of  memory  he  re- 
calls the  equivalents  of  the  different  Greek  words,  and  gives  the 
approximate  sense  of  the  passage  probably  in  a  very  poor  style 
of  English.  Write  down  the  translation  as  he  gives  it,  and  you 
have  what  he  really  appreciates  of  the  passage  he  has  read. 

We  have  seen  that  his  scanning  was  mere  sound,  and  the 
language  might  as  well  have  been  Chinese  or  Arabic  for  any 
idea  he  received  from  it  while  reading. 

His  translation  is  not  Greek  poetry,  nor  any  poetry  at  all.  It 
is  not  generally  even  good  prose  English.  He  has  the  idea, 
we  will  say,  correctly.  But  it  takes  not  only  sentiment  or 
statement^  but  also  the  charm  of  the  rythmic  structure  and  the 
spirit  and  beauty  of  forcible,  felicitous  expression  to  constitute 
the  literature  of  poetry ;  nay,  rather  it  requires  a  simultaneous 
combination  of  all  these  elements,  and  the  appreciation  of  the 
literature  of  the  Homeric  poems  is  impossible  to  the  student 
until  he  has  reached  the  point  of  familiarity  and  proficiency 
where  sentiment,  expression  and  rhythm  instantly  and  sponta- 
neously unite  in  his  apprehension.  In  the  present  case,  while 
he  labors  to  apprehend  and  express  the  thought  in  his  own 
stilty  "English,  he  loses  the  peculiar  appropriateness  of  the 
Greek  expression,  as  well  as  the  charm  and  beauty  of  the  ver- 
sification. 

It  is  universally  admitted  by  scholars  that  the  literature  of 
no  language,  least  of  all  the  ancient  languages,  can  be  ade- 
quately represented  in  translation.  But  our  Freshman  gets 
English  instead  of  Greek,  and  instead  of  poetry  he  gets  only  a 
poor  quality  of  prose.  He  easily  finds  the  evidence,  and  may 
be  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  there  is  something  very 
fine  in  the  original  poem,  but  this  conviction  is  very  far  from 
an  actual  appreciation  and  enjoyment  What  he  really  gets 
and  appreciates  in  the  only  language  whose  literature  he  is 
capable  of  appreciating,  is  scarcely  more  than  a  caricature  of 
the  Greek  poem  he  is  attempting  to  read. 

Give  him  Bryant's  translation  of  the  passage,  and  he  will 
undoubtedly  get  a  better  appreciation  of  it  than  from  the  text ; 
but  that  is  because  Bryant's  translation  is  better  than  his  own, 
and  he  is  dependent  upon  translation  in  either  case.  English 
at  some  kind  must  stand  between  him  and  the  Greek  as  an 
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interpreter.  He  does  not  come  into  direct  contact  and  com- 
munication with  the  poetry  of  Homer,  as  the  German  scholar 
does  with  the  poetry  of  Schiller.  He  will  probably  go  through 
the  terms  allotted  to  Homer  in  college  without  being  able  to 
read  a  single  line,  taking  the  sense  directly  from  the  Greek 
verse,  unless  it  be  some  familiar  and  oft-recurring  Toy  69 
anajieifiojievos. 

We  have  supposed  the  case  of  a  Freshman,  because  the 
poetry  of  Homer  is  usually  read  in  the  Freshman  class.  But 
the  case  is  not  greatly  improved  in  the  subsequent  years  of 
the  course.  Instead  of  the  Freshman,  we  may  take  an  aver- 
age Senior,  and  let  him  select  a  passage  for  himself  from 
the  books  of  the  Iliad  he  has  read  in  college.  We  shall  still 
find  that  he  is  dependent  upon  his  translation,  if  indeed  he 
can  translate  at  all  after  the  interval  which  has  elapsed  since 
his  Freshman  year,  and  that  a  little  miserable  prose  English 
is  really  all  that  he  gets  and  appreciates  from  this  master- 
piece of  the  centuries. 

And  the  difficulty  is  not  confined  to  Homer,  nor  to  the 
poets,  whether  Greek  or  Latin.  Give  the  average  graduate 
a  passage  from  Herodotus  or  Thucydides,  or  Livy  or  Tacitus, 
or  even  Cicero,  and  you  will  perceive  by  the  manner  of  his 
reading  that  he  does  not  take  the  sense  of  the  passaga  He 
does  not  read  with  correct  rhetorical  expression.  He  does 
not  give  the  same  intonation  and  emphasis  that  he  would 
give  to  the  same  sense  in  English.  His  reading  is  monoto- 
nous and  expressionless  and  senseless  throughout  He  does 
not  get  the  ideas  and  sentiment  of  either  of  these  authors, 
except  by  bringing  in  his  English  as  an  interpreter,  and  of 
course  when  the  English  comes  in,  the  Greek  or  Latin  must 
step  out 

Now  so  long  as  this  is  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  say  a  great  deal  about  the  value  of  classical 
study  as  a  means  of  appreciating  the  unrivaled  literature  of 
Greece  and  Rome ;  for  the  student  will  get  a  better  appreci- 
ation of  that  with  a  hundredth  part  the  trouble  by  resorting 
to  the  translations  so  ready  to  his  hand. 

Still  it  is  not  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Borne  that  he 
appreciates  in  these  translations,  but  only  a  very  imperfect  imi- 
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tation  of  it  in  his  own  language.  IJe  may  indeed  get  the  truths 
of  philosophy  and  the  facta  of  history,  which  may  be  embodied 
in  this  literature  from  a  translation,  as  in  fact  he  may  get  all 
that  is  really  valuable  in  these  facts  and  truths  from  the  litera- 
ture of  his  own  language,  without  resorting  to  the  classics  at  all. 
But  these  elements  do  not  constitute  even  the  skeleton  of  the 
literature  itself;  while  the  poetry,  and  the  peculiar  force  and 
spirit  of  these  languages  as  combined  with  the  thought  in  for- 
cible, felicitous  expression,  that  is  the  literature  proper,  do  not 
admit  of  translation  at  all.  They  can  only  be  imitated  to  the 
limited  extent  in  which  even  imitation  is  possible. 

Still  we  believe  that  the  appreciation  of  the  literature  of  the 
ancient  languages  is  a  very  important  object  in  classical  study, 
one  also  which  may  be  very  easily  attained,  and  which  we  now 
fail  to  attain  for  want  of  a  little  skill  and  judgment  in  the  adap- 
tation of  means  to  ends. 

Indeed  the  means  by  which  this  important  object  may  be 
accomplished  seem  very  simple  and  obvious.  This  means  is 
not,  however,  as  some  seem  to  have  supposed,  the  reading,  or 
more  properly  the  smattering  over,  of  a  great  amount  of  the 
classical  literature ;  nor  is  it  thoroughness  of  drill  in  inflection 
and  syntax  and  etymology,  though  this  may  be  important  in  its 
place.  It  consists  rather  in  securing  the  greatest  possible  famil- 
iarity with  the  text  of  the  passages  read. 

We  are  well  aware  that  this  is  the  last  thing  which  it  is 
thought  necessary  to  be  thorough  about  by  the  average  in- 
structor. But  in  our  opinion  the  success  and  satisfaction  of 
the  student  in  classical  study,  and  also  the  fate  of  the  classics 
in  American  colleges,  depend  upon  it  more  largely  than  upon 
any  other  condition  which  it  is  possible  to  mention. 

When,  therefore,  the  student  has  mastered  the  vocabulary  of 
his  lesson,  and  the  syntax  and  the  etymology  and  whatever 
else  may  be  required  in  the  ordinary  routine,  it  is  then  time  for 
him  to  pay  attention  to  the  text,  in  which  the  whole  worth  and 
beauty  and  excellence  of  the  passage  is  embodied.  This  should 
be  read  and  re-read  until  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  every 
word  and  expression ;  so  that  the  sense  of  the  passage  will 
come  to  him  readily  from  the  text  itself,  without  the  medium 
of   translation.     Let  him  fix   his  attention  on  the  sense  as  he 
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reads  and  re-reads,  until  he  will  easily  and  naturally  render  the 
text  with  the  same  rhetorical  expression  with  which  he  would 
render  the  same  sense  in  his  own  languaga  He  may  then  be 
said  to  have  mastered  the  passage,  and  then  only  can  he  appre- 
ciate its  literature. 

The  task  here  proposed  will  not  generally  be  difficult  or  tedi- 
ous to  the  student  He  has  already  looked  up  and  construed 
every  word  in  the  passage  by  itself,  and  they  are  all  fresh  in 
his  mind.  He  now  needs  to  take  a  little  more  time  to  make 
himself  familiar  with  the  combinations  and  forms  of  expres- 
sion which  occur  in  the  passage,  and  to  fix  them  permanently 
in  his  mind.  If  it  is  a  fine  passage,  especially  if  it  he  poetry, 
he  will  do  well  to  commit  it  to  memory.  Even  this  will  not 
generally  be  difficult,  or  if  difficult  at  all  will  be  difficult  only 
at  first  But  the  student  should  not  fail  to  acquire  some  facil- 
ity for  memorizing  select  passages  from  the  classics,  if  it  should 
take  a  month  of  continuous  study  to  accomplish  the  object  In 
such  case  this  month  will  contribute  more  to  the  success  and 
satisfaction  of  his  effort  than  any  possible  three  months  other- 
wise employed.  In  this  way  he  may  have  the  very  gems  of 
the  classical  literature  always  at  hand  and  available  for  his  use, 
as  a  permanent  source  of  satisfaction  and  enjoyment,  and  a  con- 
stant witness  to  the  excellence  and  beauty  of  these  ancient 
stores  of  thought  The  little  time  spent  by  the  writer  in  mem- 
orizing from  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  now  represents  to  him 
more  of  the  interest  and  value  of  classical  study  than  ten  times 
the  effort  devoted  to  any  other  part  of  the  field. 

We  hold  it  then  to  be  certain  that  it  is  only  through  the  most 
thorough  familiarity  with  the  text  of  the  passages  read,  amount- 
ing in  many  instances  to  an  actual  memorization,  that  the  aver- 
age student  can  ever  reach  a  true  appreciation  of  the  literature 
of  the  ancient  languages.  In  other  words,  it  is  only  by  this 
means  that  he  can  attain  the  object  which  we  have  announced 
as  one  of  the  principal  aims  of  classical  study. 

But  there  is  another  reason  for  insisting  upon  this  familiarity 
with  the  classical  text  whifch  is  scarcely  less  important  than  that 
already  mentioned.  It  is  the  true  economy  of  the  student's 
effort  Indeed  it  would  seem  to  be  the  worst  possible  manage- 
ment after  the  student  has  laboriously  mastered  the  vocabulary 
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and  syntax  of  a  passage,  to  allow  the  whole  to  be  crowded  from 
his  mind  by  a  new  lesson,  instead  of  devoting  the  little  addi- 
tional time  necessary  to  secure  what  he  has  been  at  such  pains 
to  acquire.  It  is  the  last  work*  upon  a  lesson  which  is  always 
the  most  profitable ;  and  if  economy  of  effort  were  the  only 
object,  there  could  be  no  wiser  course  than  to  require  the  begin- 
ner in  classical  study  to  read  and  re-read  the  text  of  the  pas- 
sage he  has  translated  until  he  can  render  it  with  as  correct 
rhetorical  expression,  and  with  as  full  appreciation  of  the  sense 
as  if  it  were  his  own  tongue.  By  this  time  the  words  and  forms 
of  expression  will  be  fixed  permanently  in  his  mind  so  that  he 
will  recognize  them  when  he  sees  them  again.  Otherwise  he 
may  look  up  the  meaning  of  a  word  in  his  lexicon  a  dozen 
times  before  it  will  be  permanently  retained. 

Indeed  it  would  seem  that  nothing  could  be  plainer  than  the 
interests  of  classical  study  with  regard  to  this  requirement 
After  the  carpenter  has  laboriously  framed  and  fitted  his  work, 
he  certainly  does  well'to  apply  the  additional  time  necessary  to 
driving  a  few  nails,  or  fixing  a  few  bolts ;  otherwise  the  whole 
structure  will  soon  be  in  ruins.  After  the  farmer  has  given  the 
time  necessary  to  plow  and  sow  his  field,  and  to  till  and  cut  up 
his  crop,,  he  had  certainly  better  devote  a  little  more  time,  and 
put  the  corn  into  his  granary.  For  if  he  leaves  it  on  the  ground, 
either  the  fowls  of  the  air  or  the  beasts  of  the  field  will  devour 
it,  or  the  storms  of  winter  will  destroy  it,  or  it  will  go  to  waste 
in  one  way  or  another,  just  as  surely  as  the  prepared  and  gath- 
ered but  unsecured  treasures  of  classical  study  will  pass  from 
the  mind  of  the  student 

Indeed,  we  should  regard  a  care  to  secure  and  retain  what 
has  been  acquired  in  classical  study,  as  but  the  simplest  and 
plainest  of  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  if  it  were  not  so 
universally  neglected ;  and  we  still  regard  this  neglect  as  the 
most  serious  of  the  mistakes  to  the  effects  of  which  the  inter- 
ests of  the  classics  in  this  country  have  been  subjected.  And 
if  the  scheme  of  classical  study  in  our  schools  and  colleges 
may  be  said  to  break  down  anywhere,  this,  we  believe,  is 
unquestionably  the  point  at  which  it  makes  its  most  serious 
failure.  For  without  this  final,  completing  effort  it  must  eter- 
nally fail  of  its  proper  interest  and  success,  and  largely,  also,  of 
its  permanent  value. 
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Appreciation  of  the  literature  of  the  ancient  languages, 
besides  being  a  valuable  element  of  culture  in  itself,  is  also, 
we  believe,  the  best  possible  preparation  for  the  appreciation 
of  the  literature  of  our  own  and  of  other  languages.  For  he 
who  has  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  ancient  classics  has 
formed  a  habit,  not  usually  otherwise  acquired,  of  careful  read- 
ing, carefully  weighing  the  meaning  of  words,  and  carefully 
observing  forms  of  expression,  so  that  he  will  be  likely  to 
apprehend  correctly  the  thought  or  sentiment  of  any  language 
he  reads  and  to  appreciate  it  at  its  full  value.  The  importance 
of  such  an  element  of  education  is  not  likely  to  be  over- 
estimated. 

The  sense  of  rhythm  also  is  best  cultivated  by  studying  the 
Greek  and  Latin  poets,  if  the  study  be  carried  to  the  point  of 
thorough  appreciation,  without  which,  however,  it  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  developed  at  all.  The  poetic  structure  in  these 
languages  is  exclusively  rhythmical,  while  modern  poetry  is 
largely  deficient  in  the  rhythmical  element  The  rhyme  has 
become  so  prominent  in  modern  poetry,  and  the  sense  of  rhythm 
so  imperfect  in  many  modern  poets,  especially,  we  believe, 
those  who  most  lack  classical  culture,  that  what  passes  for 
poetry  is  often  exceedingly  unharmonious. 

Now,  we  regard  the  harmonious,  forcible,  spirited  expression 
under  poetic  forms,  of  whatever  is  most  beautiful  and  excellent, 
most  refined  and  exalted  in  human  thought  and  emotion,  as 
among  the  highest  achievements  of  the  human  mind ;  and  the 
apprehension  and  appreciation  of  such  expression  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  elements  of  culture  which  is  presented  in  the 
whole  range  of  educational  effort     The  foundation  of   this 
culture  can  be  nowhere  so  effectually  laid  as  in  the  poetry  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  where  the  principle  of  rhythmic  movement, 
the  dignified  and   majestic,  yet  harmonious  flow  of  poetical 
numbers  finds  an   illustration  and  a  prominence  which  do 
modern  language   has  been  able  to  give  them.     We  need 
scarcely  remind  the  reader  that  this  element  of  culture  cannot 
be  fairly  reached  except  by  the  most  thorough  familiarity  with 
the  text  of  the  passages  read. 

We  trust  enough  has  been  said  to  justify  the  rank  we  have 
assumed  for  an  appreciation  of  the  classical  literature  as  one  of 
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the  principal  objects  of  classical  study  if  such  justification 
were  needed.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  besides  the 
interest  which  properly  attaches  to  this  object  in  itself  con- 
sidered, it  has  an  importance  even  more  far-reaching  and 
fundamental  as  involving  the  success  of  the  study  itself  and 
all  the  objects  and  interests  which  the  study  includes. 

For  the  success  of  classical  study  will  be  found  to  depend 
largely  upon  the  student's  love  of  the  classics  a  ad  the  interest 
they  are  capable  of  inspiring  in  his  mind.  But  the  classics 
cannot  be  loved  except  as  they  are  appreciated ;  and  it  is  only 
by  thorough  mastery  that  the  student  reaches  what  is  really 
and  peculiarly  admirable  in  them.  He  cannot  be  expected 
to  love  and  admire  what  has  not  been  brought  within  the 
grasp  of  his  mind.  His  effort  in  such  a  case  has  not  gained 
its  proper  reward,  and  he  constantly  lacks  the  stimulus 
which  thorough  mastery  and  thorough  appreciation  would 
give.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  effort  will  usually  prove 
unsatisfactory  and  unsuccessful.  It  can  in  no  case  reach  the 
completeness  of  success  which  a  true  appreciation  of  the 
classics  and  a  corresponding  interest  in  the  study  would  assure. 

It  is  doubtless  because  so  many  American  students  have 
failed  of  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  classics,  and  hence  of  a 
proper  interest  in  the  study,  and  of  proper  success  in  its  pur- 
suit, that  graduates  of  our  colleges  are  sometimes  found  joining 
their  voices  with  those  who  are  loudest  in  disparaging  the 
value  of  the  classics  as  a  subject  of  academical  effort  But  we 
submit  that  such  graduates  are  hardly  in  a  position  to  decide 
in  so  important-  a  matter.  Success  and  failure  are  two  de- 
cidedly different  experiences,  and  no  inference  can  be  taken 
from  one  to  the  other.  And  surely  the  man  who  cannot 
recall  at  will  the  melodious  and  majestic  flow  of  the  Homeric 
verse  combined  with  its  appropriate  sense  and  spirit  by  repeat- 
ing even  a  dozen  consecutive  lines  of  the  wonderful  poem ; 
who  cannot  repeat  to  his  mind  the  charming  pictures  and 
harmonious  numbers  of  Virgil's  Bucolics,  nor  reproduce  in 
his  thought  the  pithy  sentiment  and  profound  philosophy 
and  splendid  versification  of  Horace  or  Lucretius ;  who  can- 
not read  without  the  assistance  of  translation  a  single  page 
of   TJiucydides  or  Demosthenes,  or  Livy  or  Cicero,  should 
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not  be  allowed  to  condemn  the  classics  as  from  the  van- 
tage ground  of  experience.  He  may  more  consistently  con- 
demn the  methods  of  study  by  which  he  was  cheated  of  the 
advantages  he  might  otherwise  have  received. 

We  may  remark  in  passing  that  "ponying,"  which  is  of 
great  account  to  the  indolent  or  incapable  student  when  trans- 
lation is  the  principal  object,  will  be  at  a  decided  discount 
when  the  true  mastery  of  the  ancient  languages  by  the  methods 
above  suggested  becomes  the  rule.  The  "  pony  "  will  not  help 
to  memorize  the  text  nor  to  render  it  with  correct  elocution ; 
and  if  the  proper  methods  are  pursued  from  the  beginning, 
there  will  always  be  less  need  of  the  mischievous  animal  and 
less  probability  that  he  will  come  into  use. 

We  pass  now  to  consider  the  second  object  of  classical  study, 
viz:  the  peculiar  mental  development  and  mental  discipline 
which  such  study  affords. 

The  discipline  consists  in  a  training  of  the  mental  faculties, 
especially  such  of  them  as  are  used  in  the  apprehension  of 
thought  or  statement,  and  in  the  apprehension  of  truth, — facul- 
ties which  belong  to  the  highest  order  of  human  endowments. 

Through  the  exercises  afforded  by  the  study  of  the  ancient 
languages,  faculties  of  the  mind  already  existing  are  drilled 
and  trained,  and  rendered  available  for  use. 

Few  persons  have  an  adequate  idea  of  the  importance  of 
such  training.  The  difference  between  disciplined  and  undis- 
ciplined mental  faculties  is  vastly  more  than  the  difference 
between  an  army  of  veterans  and  an  army  of  raw  recruits.  If 
any  one  wants  a  practical  illustration  of  the  value  of  this  kind 
of  training,  let  him  attempt  to  drive  a  nail,  or  thr&w  a  stone  at 
a  distant  mark  with  his  left  hand.  The  astonishing  difference 
thus  brought  to  light  is  one  of  discipline  merely.  There  is 
strength  enough  in  the  left  hand  and  arm  to  drive  the  nail,  or 
throw  the  stone ;  but  it  cannot  do,  except  in  the  most  awkward 
and  inefficient  manner,  what  it  has  not  been  trained  to  do. 

We  trust  it  may  become  apparent  as  we  proceed,  that  for 
the  thorough,  practical  discipline  of  the  most  valuable  of  the 
mental  powers,  there  are  no  means  equal  to  the  intelligent 
study  of  the  ancient  languages. 

But  the  study  of  the  classics  is  not  disciplinary  merely.    It 
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is  gymnastic  as  well.  This  part  of  the  subject  is  easily  appre- 
ciable. No  one  needs  to  be  told  that*  he  can  develop  a  great 
increase  of  strength  in  the  muscles  of  his  body  by  persistent 
gymnastic  exercise.  *  The  same  result  is  produced,  not  in  a 
less,  but  in  a  greater  degree  upon  the  mental  faculties  by 
proper  courses  of  study.  This  process  does  not  necessarily 
involve  any  perceptible  increase  in  the  size  of  the  brain,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  muscles  of  the  body  when  their  power  is 
increased.  But  rather,  the  faculty  is  developed  of  using  more 
and  more  of  the  vital  force  in  the  brain,  so  that  the  increase  of 
power  may  be  vastly  greater  than  that  which  is  developed  in 
the  muscles  of  the  body  by  physical  exercise,  and  which  seems 
to  be  limited  by  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  muscles  them- 
selves. 

But  let  us  consider  a  little  more  in  detail  the  methods  by 
which  these  results  are  accomplished  through  the  study  of  the 
ancient  languages,  and  also  the  peculiar  kind  of  discipline  and 
gymnastic  exercise  which  such  study  affords. 

We  take  the  Latin  language  as  best  suited  to  illustrate  the 
principles  involved.  This  language,  even  in  the  hands  of  its 
best  writers,  never  developed  the  power  of  clear,  definite,  easily 
intelligible  expression.  More  than  any  language  with  which 
the  writer  is  acquainted,  the  understanding  of  the  idea  ex- 
pressed is  made  to  depend  on  a  vigorous  exercise  of  the  facul- 
ties of  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  hearer  or  reader.  To 
those  who  are  accustomed  only  to  the  clear,  distinct,  unmistak- 
able expression  of  the  best  modern  tongues  and  writers,  it 
seems  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  Romans  could  understand 
their  own  language,  especially  its  poetry  and  its  condensed  his- 
torical narrative. 

Take  for  illustration  the  familiar  first  lines  of  Virgirs  first 
Bucolic. 

TUyre  tapatulae  recubans  sub  tegmine  fagi, 
Sylveatrem  tenui  musam  meditaris  avena. 

Tityrus.  thou  of  broad  reclining  under  cover  of  beech-tree, 
Sylvan  with  slender  air  dost  practice  with  oat-pipe. 

Now,  who,  on  hearing  these  English  words,  in  the  order  of 
the  Latin  which  they  exactly  replace,  would  be  sure  of  the 
exact  meaning  of  these  lines  even  three  times  repeated*? 
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But  the  case  is  worse  with  the  Latin  words  than  with  the 
English.  Patulae  may  mean  of  broad,  for  broad,  to  a  broad,  or 
simply  broad  (nom.  pi.),  and  the  reader  or  listener  cannot  tell 
which,  nor  what  it  is  that  is  broad  until  the  last  word  of  the 
line  is  reached ;  and  meanwhile,  and  while  attending  to  the 
form  and  significance  of  the  intervening  words,  he  must  carry 
this  particular  form  of  patulus  in  his  mind  by  mental  effort  So 
too,  ienui  may  mean  for  a  slender,  to  a  slender  or  with  a  slen- 
der, and  the  listener  cannot  tell  which,  nor  what  the  slender 
thing  is  until  he  has  heard  avena,  between  which  and  tenui, 
other  and  distinct  ideas  requiring  the  attention  have  been  in- 
troduced. Roman  ears  and  minds  doubtless  apprehended  and 
understood  all,  but  they  did  it  only  by  a  habit  of  close  atten- 
tion to  the  form  and  position  of  words,  and  a  constant  exercise 
of  the  faculties  of  apprehension  not  needed  in  the  case  of  mod- 
ern languages  and  unusual  in  modern  times. 

Cases  worse  than  the  one  above  cited  occur  constantly  in 
Virgil  and  Horace,  as  also  in  Livy  and  Tacitus,  in  fact,  in  all 
Latin  writers.     It  was  doubtless  to  the  purpose  of  the  orators 
to  cultivate  a  clear  and  easily  intelligible  stjle  of  expression. 
They  could  not,  however,  overcome  the  inherent  defect  of  the 
language,  whose  peculiarity  consists  in  the  fact  that  besides  its 
deficiency  of  prepositions  and  articles,  besides  the  inversion  of 
sentences  and  mixture  of  words  which  it  allows,  and  besides 
its  unrivaled  power  of  condensation  ;  it  expresses  a  great  vari- 
ety of  relations  under  precisely  the  same  forma     Betto,  for  ex- 
ample, may  mean  to  the  war,  or  for  the  war,  on  account  of  the 
war,  or  by  means  of  war,  in  time  of  war,  or  in  a  warlike  man- 
ner.    Militibus  may  mean  to  or  for  soldiers  or  the  soldiers,  on 
account  of  the  soldiers,  by  means  of  soldiers,  with  soldiers  or 
of  soldiers.     The  ablative,  genitive,  accusative  and  dative  each 
expresses  several  different  ideas  or  relations  under  the  same 
forms,  and  an  adjective  belonging  to  an  ablative,  may  appear 
in  agreement  with  a  dative,  a  genitive  with  a  nominative  plural 
and  so  on  through  the  whole  list  of  confused  and  indistinguish- 
able forms  in  which  the  language  abounds. 

It  is  true  that  to  one  who  has  mastered  the  language  these 
difficulties  in  a  great  measure  disappear.  But  that  is  mainly 
because  he  has  acquired  a  habit  of  attention  and  mental  alert- 
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ness,  and  developed  a  faculty  of  apprehension  which  at  length 
enables  him  to  perceive,  without  conscious  effort,  the  signifi- 
cance and  construction  and  combinations  of  the  words  in  the 
Latin  sentence,  and  such  a  result  of  itself  proves  the  value  of 
the  discipline  by  which  he  has  been  exercised. 

But  with  the  learner  the  case  is  very  different  He  does  not 
know  at  the  first  glance  nor  the  second,  precisely  which  of 
these  different  relations  the  dative  or  ablative  expresses.  He 
has  to  observe  the  construction  of  other  words  and  their  rela- 
tion to  the  one  in  question,  and  the  needs  of  the  sentence,  and 
finally  to  decide  what  is  the  particular  significance  of  the  word 
he  is  considering  and  the  relation  of  the  idea  it  expresses. 
That  this  is  an  exercise  requiring  close  application  and  a  con- 
siderable mental  effort,  to  better  proof  is  needed  than  the 
means  so  universally  employed  to  avoid  the  effort  in  American 
colleges.  And  the  superiority  of  the  ancient  languages  over 
the  modern  for  the  purpose  of  quickening  the  apprehension 
and  strengthening  the  mental  grasp,  is  proved  by  the  same 
fact 

But  let  us  consider  a  little  more  carefully  the  peculiar  kind 
of  mental  discipline  which  the  study  of  these  languages  affords. 
There  is  in  the  Latin  text  a  statement  of  fact,  or  an  expression 
of  thought,  clear  and  distinct  enough  when  the  force  of  the  lan- 
guage is  fully  apprehended,  but  which,  to  untrained  powers  of 
apprehension,  often  seems  quite  obscurely  expressed,  even 
when  the  meaning  of  all  the  words  in  the  sentence  is  apparent 

Indeed  the  thought  or  statement  as  it  first  presents  itself  to 
the  mind,  is  hinted  at  rather  than  expressed.  Effort  is  .re- 
quired, not  to  follow  the  logical  connection  of  one  thought 
with  another,  as  in  mathematical  demonstration,  but  to  appre- 
hend the  thought  itself,  which  the  mind  is  at  first  able  to  grasp 
only  partially  and  more  or  less  incorrectly. 

But,  by  a  constant  effort  of  apprehension  and  a  constant 
mental  alertness,  and  by  constantly  applying  the  rules  and 
principles  of  the  language  as  the  significance  and  relation  of 
one  word  after  another  is  discovered,  the  student  is  able  to 
correct  the  erroneous  suggestions  which  intrude  themselves, 
and  at  length  to  apprehend  the  statement  correctly  and  com- 
pletely ; — a  process  which  consumes  time  and  effort,  according 
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to  his  attainment  and  the  difficulty  of  the  passage ;  but  which 
affords  an  exercise  of  the  powers  of  apprehension,  such  as  no 
other  study  with  which  the  writer  is  acquainted  is  capable  of 
producing  to  an  equal  extent : — an  exercise  probably  more  like 
what  is  termed  original  thinking  than  any  other  which  is 
equally  available  for  educational  purposes. 

In  mathematical  demonstration  the  thoughts  are  clearly  ex- 
pressed, the  result  to  be  reached  is  generally  stated  at  the  out- 
set, and  the  mind  is  required  to  attend  to  the  logical  depend- 
ence of  one  thought  upon  another  in  the  process  of  proof. 

As  a  result  the  student  knows  that  the  proposition  is  proved 
and  learns  how  to  prove  statements  which  he  already  knows  to 
be  true  so  far  as  they  are  susceptible  of  the  same  kind  of  proof, 
or  even  to  deduce  conclusions  which  inevitably  follow  from 
unquestionable  premises  according  to  mathematical  principles. 

But  the  mathematics  do  not  teach  him  how  to  apprehend  un- 
discovered truths  in  the  realm  of  philosophy,  nor  do  they  exer- 
cise the  faculties  by  which  such  apprehension  is  reached  in  the 
way  of  original  thought  or  suggestion,  and  independent  effort. 
For  this  most  important  element  of  educational  development, 
we  are  mainly  dependent  upon  the  ancient  languages.  By  the 
study  of  these  the  same  order  of  faculties  are  called  into  exer- 
cise upon  which  the  mind  is  dependent  for  its  highest  achieve- 
ment. There  is  the  same  reaching  out  of  the  mental  faculties 
for  something  yet  undiscovered,  the  same  grasping  at  ideas  not 
yet  fully  apprehended,  the  same  searching  for  thoughts  and 
truths  not  yet  perceived.  And  we  know  of  no  subjects  of  study 
available  for  educational  purposes  by  which  the  peculiar  facul- 
ties thus  employed  can  be  so  successfully  called  into  exercise. 

The  minds  of  the  young  are  not  apt  to  busy  themselves  ex- 
tensively with  problems  of  original  thought;  and  the  kind  of 
effort  which  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  induces,  without 
being  severe  enough  to  weary  and  exhaust  the  mental  facul- 
ties, is  still  sufficient  to  keep  them  to  a  healthy  and  profitable 
activity,  strengthening  the  mental  grasp,  quickening  and  dis- 
ciplining the  powers  of  apprehension,  of  suggestion  and  inven- 
tion, while  at  the  same  time  it  teaches  the  necessity  and  induces 
the  habit  of  revising  conclusions  and  correcting  erroneous  im- 
pressions. 
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There  is  also  in  these  studies  an  element  of  novelty  and  un- 
certainty well  calculated  to  interest  the  mind.  The  student 
does  not  know  that  he  can  wrest  the  exact  thought  or  state- 
ment from  its  imperfect  or  unwonted  expression.  In  fact  after 
doing  his  best  he  not  unfrequently  fails  of  exact  and  complete 
apprehension,  as  the  records  of  the  recitations  of  all  students, 
who  honestly  do  their  own  work,  will  show. 

And  yet  he  is  stimulated  and  encouraged  rather  than  dis- 
heartened. The  exercises  of  the  recitation-room  properly  con- 
ducted will  show  him  just  where  and  how  his  mistake  was 
made ;  and  if  he  has  any  ambition  or  spirit  he  will  not  be  will- 
ing to  acknowledge  himself  vanquished,  but  will  rather  be 
eager  to  make  a  new  attempt  and  to  wrestle  again  with  the 
difficulties  of  the  language,  the  opportunity  for  which  the  new 
lesson  always  supplies  him. 

And  it  is  not  always  a  sham  contest  that  he  thus  engages  in. 
There  are  passages  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  ordinary  col- 
lege curriculum  which  will  severely  test  his  powers.  He  will 
even  sometimes,  it  is  to  be  feared,  be  inclined  to  give  over  his 
efforts,  and  admitting  to  himself  that  he  cannot  discover  the 
true  and  exact  meaning  of  the  passage,  ignominiously  resort  to 
his  Boh  n. 

The  peculiar  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties  produced  in  the 
manner  above  indicated,  we  regard  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
results  of  classical  study.  Take  away  the  classics,  and  we 
hardly  know  how  to  secure  it  at  all.  We  cannot  get  it  from  the 
Mathematics.  In  mathematical  demonstration  every  thought 
and  step  is  laid  down  for  the  student  as  plainly  as  possible 
in  his  own  mother  tongue,  and  he  has  only  to  follow  their 
course.  Whether  difficult  or  easy,  there  is  at  least  nothing 
original,  nothing  to  call  forth  the  faculties  of  invention  and 
suggestion,  nor  a  mental  alertness  in  perceiving  what  is  uncer- 
tain or  obscure.  The  solution  9f  mathematical  problems  does 
indeed  task  the  powers  of  the  mind  originally;  but  a  differ- 
ent order  of  faculties,  and  in  a  different,  but  not  more  prac- 
tical direction.  And  in  general  we  may  say  that  the  tendency 
of  mathematical  culture  is  in  the  direction  of  science,  and  not 
at  ally  so  far  as  we  can  see,  in  the  direction  of  literature  and 
philosophy. 
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Nor  are  the  modern  languages  available  for  our  purpose  to 
any  great  extent  They  correspond  so  nearly  with  the  Eng- 
lish in  syntax  and  order,  and  are  so  clear  and  distinct  in  their 
forms  of  expression,  that  the  mind  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
tasked  in  apprehending  the  thought  or  statement  after  the 
vocabulary  is  mastered. 

The  Romans  were  a  race  of  Titans.  There  never  has  been 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  such  another  expression  of  power 
as  was  developed  in  the  empire  tbey  reared.  Strength  and 
vigor  was  the  natural  habit  of  their  lives ;  and  effort,  even 
mental  effort  was  easy  to  them.  They  grasped  at  ideas,  as 
it  were,  by  a  mere  strength  and  intensity  of  mind,  disdain- 
ing the  aids  which  had  been  needful  to  less  vigorous  mental 
faculties.  Their  peculiar  mental  powers  and  qualities  were 
strongly  impressed  on  their  language,  and  are  easily  discern- 
ible in  it, — a  language  characterized  by  massive  strength  and 
solidity,  but  without  refinements  of  diction,  not  marking  the 
nicer  distinctions  of  thought,  or  developing  the  power  of  easily 
comprehensible  expression. 

Tt  seems  eminently  desirable  to  cultivate  this  Roman  grasp 
and  intensity  of  mental  power  by  which  alone  they  under- 
stood the  language  of  their  orators  and  poets.  We  cannot 
fail  to  cultivate  it  if  we  make  an  intelligent  use  of  similar 
methods. 

Again,  though  the  Latin  language  is  not  characterized  by 
logical  nicety  of  expression,  it  is  yet,  and  for  this  very  reason 
well  calculated  to  develop  a  subtlety  of  logical  apprehension. 
The  relations  expressed  by  the  different  cases,  especially  the 
ablative,  though  generally  distinct,  yet  often  lie  so  near  to  each 
other  that  a  careful  observation  and  analysis  is  required  to  deter- 
mine precisely  the  idea  intended. 

What  has  been  derisively  termed  the  '  metaphysics  of  the 
Latin  Subjunctive,1  is  also  a  field  for  analytical  exercise  of 
peculiar  value. 

The  Greek  language  contributes  to  the  same  result  of  quick- 
ening the  powers  of  discrimination  and  mental  analysis,  bat  in 
a  different  way.  In  Latin  the  expression  not  being  so  clear  and 
definite  as  to  be  readily  and  unmistakably  intelligible,  leavea 
room  for  an  exercise  to  determine  the  idea  not  carefully  or 
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exactly  defined.     But  the  extraordinary  subtlety  of  the  Greek 
mind  not  only  perceived  the  nicest  shadings  of  thought,  and 
carefully  marked  the  relation  of  one  idea  to  another,  but  it  con- 
trived to  give  its  nice  discriminations  expression  in  words  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  mind  is  actually  tasked  to  conceive  the 
subtle  idea  or  relation  intended  in  the  language  employed. 
.  The  Greek  constantly  uses  words  which  to  the  ordinary 
reader  seem  to  have  no  meaning,  and  which  our  ruder  English 
cannot  even  translate.     But  all  such   words  have  a  meaning 
which  the  Greek  mind  readily  perceived ;  and  the  effort  to 
apprehend  these  nice  distinctions  and  nice  relations  of  thought, 
is  a  valuable  mental  exercise,  as  the  habit  and  power  of  nice 
discrimination  of  ideas  and  careful  intellectual  analysis  thus 
developed,  is  a  valuable  mental  accomplishment     In  the  case 
of  a  writer,  the  results  of  this  culture  should  be  apparent  in  the 
simplicity  of  his  style,  and  the  clearness  and  completeness  with 
which  he  expresses  his  thought. 

The  Greek  language  is  more  interesting  and  beautiful,  more 
subtle  and  flexible,  more  perspicuous  and  perfect  than  the  Latin ; 
bat  for  developing  strength  and  grasp  in  the  mental  faculties, 
the  latter  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  decidedly  the  supe- 
rior of  the  two.  But  while  each  is  unrivaled  in  its  own  partic- 
ular sphere,  and  has  its  own  place  to  fill  in  the  educational 
scheme,  the  one  is  in  an  important  sense  the  natural  comple- 
ment of  the  other,  and  both  contribute  their  share  to  the  grand 
resalt  of  discipline,  development,  and  culture. 

The  effect  of  classical  study  in  developing  the  powers  of  the 
memory,  especially  the  faculty  of  remembering  words  and  ideas, 
belongs  to  this  branch  of  our  subject  It  is,  however,  too  well 
understood  to  need  illustration  here. 

We  may  say  in  passing  that  the  culture  of  classical  study 
seems  to  come  near  to  the  personality  of  the  individual,  or 
rather  to  become  part  of  himself,  in  a  way  that  is  scarcely  par- 
alleled by  the  culture  derived  from  any  other  source.  It  is  so 
essentially  a  culture  of  the  individual  that  there  is,  we  believe, 
generally  a  noticeable  difference  between  those  who  have  it 
and  those  who  have  it  not,  no  matter  how  learned  in  other 
respects.  The  term  "  humanities"  sometimes  applied  to  these 
studies,  seems  to  the  writer  peculiarly  significant  and  appro* 
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priate.  The  study  of  natural  science  gives  the  student  a 
knowledge  of  useful  and  interesting  facts  which  are  still  exter- 
nal to  himself,  and  do  not  become,  as  it  were,  part  of  his 
intellectual  life,  of  his  mental  nerve  and  sinew  and  fiber,  nor 
produce  the  effect  of  essentially  personal  culture,  as  do  the 
exercises  and  qualities  derived  from  the  study  of  the  classics. 
Nor  does  the  study  of  mathematics,  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  observe,  produce  this  peculiar  result  of  personal  cul- 
ture to  the  same  extent  with  the  classics.  Even  professional 
mathematicians  are  not  always  remarkable  for  the  genial  ver- 
satility of  their  minds,  nor  do  they  seem  to  have  any  advan- 
tage over  other  educated  men  for  any  impression  they  con- 
vey of  finished  intellectual  culture. 

One  other  object  of  classical  study  remains  to  be  consid- 
ered of  the  three  which  are  each  so  important  that  we  know 
not  which  ought  to  take  the  first  rank. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  appreciation  of  the  literature  of 
these  ancient  tongues,  and  the  important  interests  it  involves, 
of  the  mental  discipline  and  gymnastic  tasking  of  the  mental 
powers,  the  mental  grasp  and  acuteness  produced  by  the  effort 
and  the  discriminating  analysis  required  to  wrest  the  thought 
from  its  unwonted  and  obscure  or  marvelously  subtle  expression. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  value  of  classical  study  to 
the  student  in  developing  his  faculty  of  language,  or  the 
power  of  clear,  accurate,  forcible,  fitting,  intelligible  expression. 

Truth  is  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  its  expression  in  lan- 
guage. In  genera],  only  so  much  is  conveyed  as  is  clearly 
and  definitely  expressed ;  so  that  its  value  is  directly  propor- 
tioned to  the  completeness  and  propriety  of  its  expression. 
Elegance,  beauty,  and  simplicity  of  style,  add  much  to  its 
effectiveness,  delighting  the  mind  and  rendering  it  easier  to 
conceive  and  retain. 

Truth  clearly,  beautifully,  forcibly,  fittingly  expressed,  is 
full-armed  and  free,  like  Minerva  as  she  sprang  from  the  brain 
of  Jove,  and  can  make  its  own  way  in  the  battle-fields  of 
thought.  Truth  in  inaccurate,  incomplete,  unguarded,  ambig- 
uous, awkward,  slovenly  expression,  is  like  Tarpeia  crushed 
under  the  weight  of  useless  armor.  It  must  lie  buried  and 
imprisoned  until  some  master  of  expression  shall  set  it  free 
and  bid  it  come  forth. 
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The  gift  of  language  is  one  of  the  highest  of  human  endow- 
ments. The  development  and  perfecting  of  language,  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  development  of  thought,  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  achievements  of  the  cumulative  effort  of  the  ages. 
The  mastery  of  language  is  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  val- 
uable accomplishments,  and  a  most  needful  armament  for  one 
who  would  rove  as  a  free  knight  in  the  great  fields  of  letters, 
or  contend  as  a  champion  in  the  arenas  of  thought. 

The  whole  range  of  intellectual  effort  is  covered  by  the  study 
oi  language.  We  may  almost  say  there  is  no  faculty  of  the 
mind  that  is  not  reached  and  exalted  by  it.  The  good  and  the 
bad  in  human  life  and  character  and  experience,  in  history,  in 
government,  in  religion  and  letters,  clearly  set  before  the  mind 
through  the  medium  of  language ;  the  power  of  apprehending 
clearly  all  ideas  thus  conveyed,  the  faculty  of  clear,  definite, 
incisive  expression  of  truth  yet  unexpressed ;  beauty  of  con- 
ception and  illustration  ;  beautiful  and  suggestive  imagery,  and 
the  charm  of  poetic  numbers  all  fitly  represented  in  language, 
itself  reacting  upon  thought — what  is  there  that  is  refined  in 
culture,  or  valuable  in  intellectual  accomplishment,  which  is 
not  comprehended  in  this  ? 

That  surely  is  education  in  its  highest  and  noblest  sense 
which  calls  forth  and  develops  faculties  like  these,  which  at  least 
are  among  the  highest  with  which  the  human  soul  is  endowed. 
But  how  does  the  study  of  the  classics  develop  the  faculty  of 
clear,  definite,  fitting,  forcible  expression  ?  We  shall  endeavor 
to  show  how  such  study  may  contribute  to  this  end,  and  leave 
the  reader  to  decide  whether  there  are  not  resources  of  culture 
in  the  ancient  languages  which  have  not  yet  been  fully  proved. 
It  is  clear  at  least  that  proficiency  in  the  use  of  language  can 
be  acquired  only  by  practice.  Practice  will  generally  accom- 
plish the  desired  result,  provided  the  ideas  to  be  expressed  are 
clearly  apprehended,  and  sufficient  care  be  taken  to  give  them 
fitting  expression.  Talking  or  writing  without  these  indispen- 
sable conditions  develops  no  valuable  faculty  whatever,  but 
rather  begets  slovenly  and  vicious  habits  both  of  thought  and 
expression. 

How,  then,  shall  these  two  conditions  be  supplied  in  such 
form  as  to  be  available  for  a  continual  daily  exercise  ? 
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To  the  young  mind  the  thoughts  must  of  course  be  supplied. 
An  original  composition  once  in  a  fortnight  or  a  month,  will 
generally  exhaust  all  that  is  really  valuable  in  the  student's 
own  thought.  But  the  thought  to  be  supplied  can  be  conveyed 
to  him  only  in  language.  Convey  it  in  his  mother  tongue,  and 
you  convey  also  its  expression,  leaving  no  room  for  an  exer- 
cise. The  thought,  then,  must  be  supplied  in  another  language, 
and  the  student  must  be  required  to  reproduce  it  in  his  own. 
Thus  we  have  the  means  of  a  constant  daily  exercise  in  the  use 
of  language. 

But  why  shall  we  not  take  a  modern  language  for  this  pur- 
pose— the  French  or  the  German  for  example  ?  Because  the 
exercise  would  be  too  easy  in  this  case.  The  mind  does  not 
dwell  upon  the  form  and  wrestle  for  the  idea  as  in  Latin  ;  and 
the  similarity  of  style  and  expression  in  the  modern  languages 
renders  the  translation  from  one  to  another  comparatively  ob- 
vious. The  exercise  is  useful,  but  by  no  means  the  best. 
Every  scholar  knows  how  much  easier  it  is  to  read  French  or 
German  than  Latin,  whether  with  translation  or  without. 

Tn  the  latter  language  there  is  first  an  effort  to  apprehend  the 
thought  or  statement.  If  the  student  succeeds  in  this,  the  idea 
stands  clearly  before  his  mind,  but  he  has  received  little  help 
towards  its  fitting  expression  in  English.  He  cannot  generally 
follow  the  order  and  idiom  of  the  Latin  sentence,  but  must 
strike  out  anew ;  and  it  often  happens  that  the  translation  of  a 
Latin  word  by  the  English  synonym  nearest  at  hand,  is  utterly 
inadmissible,  producing  almost  an  absurdity  either  in  style  or 
sense.  The  translation  he  would  most  easily  make,  and  is 
sometimes  allowed  to  make,  is  so  imperfect  as  to  be  often 
almost  ridiculous,  in  fact  scarcely  English  at  all  in  any  sense 
except  that  it  is  composed  of  English  words. 

This  fact  can  be  easily  shown  to  the  student,  who  will  soon 
perceive  that  translation  is  no  easy  task.  If  he  undertakes  to 
give  a  faultless  rendering  of  the  classic  author,  he  will  find 
that  the  exercise  will  task  his  powers  to  the  utmost  It  is,  in- 
deed, sufficient  to  require  a  vigorous  application  of  the  best 
cultivated  powers  of  apprehension  and  expression. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  use  and  value  of  translation,  let  us 
suppose  that  the   instructor  in  the  earlier  stages  of  classical 
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study,  having  selected  a  suitable  passage  from  the  lesson  of  the 
day,  requires  the  class,  all  or  part,  to  write  out  in  the  class* 
room  as  good  a  translation  of  it  as  each  is  capable  of  producing. 
Such  translations  as  students  are  in  the  habit  of  extemporizing 
will  often  appear  to  great  disadvantage  when  written.  Prob- 
ably the  best  they  may  be  able  to  write  will  hardly  satisfy 
them  if  the  passage  should  happen  to  be  difficult 

Suppose  now  that  two  or  more  of  the  class  be  required  to 
copy  their  translations  on  the  blackboard  ?  The  work  of  the 
performers  is  now  where  it  can  be  compared  and  criticized  by 
the  class.  In  many  cases  the  translation  will  show  that  the  idea 
of  certain  words  or  phrases  has  not  been  correctly  apprehended. 
Then  there  will  be  awkward,  inelegant,  unidiomatic  expres- 
sions for  some  that  are  rightly  apprehended ;  or  the  arrange- 
ment of  words  and  ideas  in  the  translation  will  not  be  suffi- 
ciently perspicuous. 

Let  the  class  be  encouraged  to  offer  criticisms  and  suggest 
improvements,  so  that  the  interest  of  all  will  be  engaged  in  the 
exercise.  A  too  great  similarity  to  the  Bohn  in  common  use 
would  of  course  be  readily  noticed,  and  the  student  would 
soon  find  that  he  appeared  to  best  advantage  when  doing  his 
own  work. 

Then  let  the  performers  at  the  board  be  required  to  recast 
their  translation,  availing  themselves  of  such  criticisms  and 
suggestions  from  the  teacher  and  class  as  they  may  choose  to 
adopt ;  and  lastly,  let  the  instructor,  if  the  work  be  not  yet 
perfect,  do  his  best  to  give  the  whole  passage  an  accurate,  idio- 
matic and  perspicuous  rendering,  giving  his  reasons  for  every 
change,  and  showing  the  proper  limits  of  freedom  in  the  trans- 
lation. He  might  then  challenge  criticisms  and  call  for  sug- 
gestions of  improvement  upon  his  own  work,  readily  accepting 
such  as  are  really  improvements,  and  giving  his  reasons  for  re- 
jecting such  as  he  decides  to  reject 

If  the  instructor  is  a  master  of  language,  as  he  ought  to  be, 
he  would  thus  make  for  the  students  a  most  interesting  and 
valuable  linguistic  and  rhetorical  exercise — an  exercise  which 
would  give  them  the  idea  of  perfect  work  and  show  them  the 
ideal  towards  which  they  are  to  striva  This  alone  would  be 
worth  more  to  the  average  student  than  all  he  usually  learns  in 
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a  month.  It  would  be  an  ideal  not  easy,  or  perhaps  not  possi- 
ble for  him  to  attain  in  his  daily  recitations,  but  it  would  still 
have  an  important  influence  upon  his  daily  work. 

It  might  be  well  after  the  complete  apprehension  of  the  idea 
of  the  text  and  its  perfect  expression  is  reached  as  shown  in 
the  final  rendering,  to  require  two  of  the  students  to  reproduce 
on  the  blackboard  the  original  Latin  from  the  translation  thus 
made. 

An  exercise  like  that  here  suggested  once  in  a  week  or  a 
fortnight,  would  unquestionably  be  valuable  in  any  class  room 
in  certain  stages  of  classical  study.  It  might,  after  a  time,  be 
superseded  by  competitive  written  translations  of  select  pas- 
sages ; — an  exercise  which  has,  we  believe,  unfortunately  been 
omitted  from  the  course  in  most  American  colleges. 

Fitness  and  accuracy  of  expression  can,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  be  more  successfully  cultivated  by  translation  from  the 
ancient  languages,  than  by  any  other  known  process.  In 
original  composition,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  with  certainty 
whether  the  thought  is  accurately  expressed  or  not  The  idea 
may  have  been  indistinct  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  or  it  may 
be  imperfectly  represented  by  the  language  used  ;  and  the  in- 
structor has  no  certain  data  from  which  to  decide.  But  in 
translation  from  an  ancient  author,  he  knows  the  thought  to  be 
expressed,  and  can  see  that  it  is  clearly  apprehended  by  the 
student ;  and  then  he  can  insist  upon  a  distinct,  accurate,  idio- 
matic expression  of  it  in  English.  We  believe,  therefore,  that 
there  can  be  no  exercises  more  valuable  than  those  afforded  by 
the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  for  those  who  expect  to  deal 
with  thought  and  its  expression. 

Truth  is  the  highest  heritage  of  the  human  soul ;  and  the 
discovery  of  truth  is  its  noblest  triumph.  To  make  truth 
available  and  powerful  by  giving  it  clear,  appropriate,  incisive, 
convincing  expression,  is  the  highest  achievement  of  the  intel- 
lect of  man. 

» 

Truth  is  the  great  elevator  and  emancipator  of  the  races. 
She  waits  long  and  patiently,  but  the  eternal  years  of  God  are 
hers  and  her  supremacy  will  at  length  be  acknowledged.  He 
who  knows  the  truth,  and  can  give  it  dear,  convincing,  irrefu- 
table expression,  can  wield  the  thunderbolts  of  Jove.    With 
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conrage  and  confidence,  though  alone  and  single  handed,  he 
may  battle  against  systems  of  errors  supported  by  the  traditions 
of  centuries,  fortified  by  ecclesiastical  and  educational  founda- 
tions, and  defended  by  armies  of  interested  votaries. 

Error  is  foredoomed  from  eternity ;  and  its  mercenary  or 
servile  adherents,  whether  in  church  or  state,  in  philosophy  or 
science,  will  at  length  acknowledge  their  shame.  Truth  will 
conquer  at  last,  and  those  who  bear  the  cross  for  her  sake  will 
wear  the  crown  of  her  triumph. 

Education  and  religion  are  the  great  promoters  of  truth. 
Neither  can  contribute  to  error  unless  it  is  itself  enthralled. 
That  ecclesiastical  organization,  or  that  philosophical  system 
which  has  committed  itself  thoroughly  to  free  education,  free 
investigation,  and  free  discussion,  reserving  nothing  as  too 
sensitive  and  delicate  to  be  touched  by  the  light,  nothing  as 
too  sacred  and  venerable  to  be  tried  by  the  touchstone  of  truth, 
has  already  broken  its  fetters,  and  may  make  rapid  advances 
towards  the  light  of  the  perfect  day. 

There  is,  however,  a  kind  of  educational  training  which, 
when  taken  in  connection  with  certain  well-known  tendencies 
of  the  human  heart,  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  conducive  to 
infidelity  and  error.  It  is  called  scientific,  and  deals  largely 
with  the  application  of  mathematical  principles  in  the  sphere 
of  material  progress,  or  with  the  illustration  and  investigation 
of  unvarying  material  laws.  It  tends  to  create  in  the  mind  a 
demand  for  sensible,  material  evidence,  or  for  proof  in  the 
nature  of  mathematical  demonstration  as  a  condition  of  belief, 
leading  in  its  extreme  development  to  the  rejection  of  all  truth 
which  cannot  be  brought  down  to  the  material  plane. 

This  department  of  educational  training  is  unquestionably 
important,  but  it  will  generally  produce  an  ill-proportioned, 
one-sided  development,  and  an  unwholesome  narrowness  and 
depression  of  mind,  unless  counterbalanced  by  thorough  disci- 
pline in  those  branches  of  learning  in  which  thought  rises  most 
naturally  and  easily  from  the  sensible  to  the  spiritual,  from  the 
realm  of  matter  to  the  realm  of  mind. 

For  there  is  an  education  and  a  philosophy  which  even  in 
tracing  the  Creator's  foot-prints  reaches  only  the  Unknown  and 
Unknowable,  which  is  content  to  grovel  in  the  earth  when  it 
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might  rise  to  heaven.  Of  course  it  fails  of  its  noblest  possi- 
bility, its  highest  mission  and  aim.  It  is  not  well  to  miss  the 
flower  and  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  from  persistent 
delving  after  its  roots. 

It  may  be  well  to  consider  whether  the  infidelity  and  mate- 
rial  tendencies  of  the  age  are  not  in  a  measure  due  to  a  lack  of 
thorough  classical  training,  through  loss  of  which  the  proper 
balanoe  in  our  educational  systems  has  been  seriously  dis- 
turbed, and  which  a  smattering  in  ten  thousand  branches  of 
culture  can  never  adequately  replace. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  methods  in  connection  with 
the  two  last  named  objects  of  classical  study,  it  seems  only 
necessary  to  say,  at  least  on  the  positive  side  of  the  question, 
that  if  the  objects  are  kept  steadily  in  view,  the  methods  will 
generally  be  obvious.  The  mental  discipline  and  gymnastic 
training  are  produced  by  the  effort  of  the  student  to  wrest  the 
thought  in  its  clearness  and  completeness  from  the  Greek  or 
Latin  text.  Questions  of  inflection,  of  etymology  and  syntax, 
are  secondary  to  this  one  of  the  complete  understanding  of  the 
thought  The  etymology  and  syntax  and  inflection  are  there 
for  no  other  reason  than  the  careful  and  complete  expression 
of  the  thought  As  a  rule,  therefore,  the  student  may  be 
regarded  as  sufficiently  proficient  in  these  grammatical  elements 
if  he  has  accurately  and  completely  apprehended  the  thought, 
not  of  course  from  a  translation,  but  from  the  text  itself.  And 
the  questions  which  the  instructor  should  ask  will  in  general 
be  indicated  by  evidence  in  the  rendering  that  the  student  has 
at  some  point,  and  in  some  measure,  failed  to  apprehend  the 
thought  or  statement  of  the  text.  This  simple  rule  would 
relieve  many  a  class-room  of  the  meaningless  and  compara- 
tively useless  drill  which  so  often  renders  recitation  a  tedious 
drudgery  to  both  instructors  and  students. 

Upon  the  negative  side  of  this  question  of  methods,  that  is 
upon  the  question,  what  ought  not  to  be  done,  there  is  room  for 
more  extended  remark.  For  as  if  to  forestall  the  disciplinary 
and  gymnastic  effect  of  classical  study  and  render  it  as  nearly 
valueless  as  possible,  it  is  getting  to  be  common  for  students  in 
American  colleges,  instead  of  tasking  their  own  powers  to 
wrest  the  thought  or  statement  from  the  classic  text,  to  save 
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themselves  the  trouble  of  the  effort,  and  deprive  themselves  of 
its  advantage  by  resorting  to  the  use  of  translations. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  the  effect  of  the  "  pony  "  upon 
this  properly  gymnastic  exercise  by  pursuing  the  figure  sug- 
gested by  the  definitive  word. 

A  young  man  is  told  that  by  going  daily  to  the  gymnasium 
and  seizing  the  bar  over  his  head  and  drawing  himself  up  by 
the  arms  an  increasing  number  of  times  each  day,  he  can 
develop  the  strength  of  his  arms  so  that  at  the  end  of  a  few 
months  they  will  be  more  than  twice  as  strong  as  they  were 
when  he  commenced.  He  goes  to  the  gymnasium  and  tries  to 
raise  himself  according  to  the  directions,  but  finds  the  exercise 
difficult  In  fact,  for  the  first  few  days  he  can  scarcely  raise 
himself  at  all. 

But  a  man  standing  by  and  seeing  his  difficulty,  offers  him  a 
contrivance  which  he  has  invented  for  gymnasts  of  this  class. 
It  is  an  apparatus  fitted  with  a  couple  of  spring-poles  which 
will  do  the  lifting  for  him.  He  has  only  to  guide  himself  with 
his  arms,  and  he  goes  up  and  down,  up  and  down  ad  libitum, 
with  scarcely  an  effort  and  without  the  slightest  fatigua  He 
thinks  it  very  fine.  He  considers  the  spring-pole  apparatus 
a  great  improvement  upon  the  ordinary  methods  of  gymnastic 
exercise,  and  purchases  it  of  the  gifted  and  beneficent  inventor. 
But  when  he  has  practiced  six  months  or  a  year  in  this  way, 
he  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  his  arms  are  no  stronger 
than  they  were  at  first.  Take  away  the  spring-poles  and  he 
cannot  raise  himself  any  better  than  before. 

Now  the  man  who  practices  gymnastics  in  this  way  is  just 
as  sensible  as  the  student  who  habitually  uses  translations  in 
college.  Such  a  student  may  Justly  distrust  his  ability  to 
translate  from  any  classic  author  without  help.  We  may  say 
in  fact  that  he  not  only  derives  little  benefit  from  his  study,  but 
his  mind  is  actually  demoralized  by  it.  He  is  perpetually  con- 
scious, at  least  fenrful,  that  he  cannot  do  what  he  ought  to  do, 
what  is  expected  of  him.  It  would  seem  that  common  sense, 
to  say  nothing  of  common  honesty,  should  effectually  deter  any 
student  who  possesses  this  valuable  endowment,  from  thus  de- 
feating the  object  of  his  own  efforts. 

And  yet  to  what  a  shameful  extent  are  translations  used  in 
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American  ^colleges.  In  many  of  them  their  use  is  not  only 
constant  and  habitual  but  almost  universal,  the  students  gen- 
erally opening  their  translations  at  the  same  time  with  the 
book  containing  the  text,  and  not  even  attempting  to  render  or 
construe  for  themselves.  And  the  saddest  and  most  shame- 
ful feature  in  the  case  is,  that  in  some  colleges  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  classical  study  has  to  be  accommodated  and  actually 
is  accommodated  to  this  perverse  persistency  of  dishonest  and 
unfaithful  students.  This  is  a  fact  which  the  advocates  of 
classical  learning,  and  the  friends  of  American  colleges  will  do 
well  to  ponder. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  use  of  translations  in  col- 
lege ought  to  be  suppressed,  if  possible,  by  the  exercise  of  au- 
thority. Their  use  is  so  pernicious,  so  fatal  in  fact  to  the  true 
success  of  classical  study,  as  to  warrant  extreme  measures  for 
its  suppression.  If  this  should  prove  impracticable,  some 
means  should,  at  all  events,  be  devised  so  that  honest  students 
should  not  be  made  to  suffer  from  the  unfaithfulness  of  the  in- 
dolent and  dishonest.  Those  of  the  newly  arrived  students 
who  should  be  willing  to  pledge  themselves  never  to  use  trans- 
lations in  preparing  their  lessons,  might  at  least  be  placed  in  a 
division  by  themselves  where  tbey  might  have  the  benefit  of 
such  instruction  as  honest  study  requires,  and  where  unfaith- 
fulness and  dishonesty  might  not  stand  at  a  premium. 

We  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  use  of  translations  is, 
if  possible,  more  pernicious  in  its  effects  upon  the  third  object 
of  classical  study,  viz :  that  of  developing  the  faculty  of  lan- 
guage, than  in  reference  to  mental  discipline  and  gymnastic 
training. 

The  student  who  uses  translations  does  not  even  attempt  to 
exercise  his  own  power  of  expression.  He  takes  both  the  sense 
of  the  text  and  its  expression  directly  from  his  translation. 
Unfortunately,  good  translations  are  generally  at  hand,  and  the 
student  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  attempt  any  improve- 
ment The  success  he  aims  at  is  in  general  merely  a  question 
of  memory. 

But  even  students  who  are  inclined  to  do  honest  work  often 
lose  the  value  of  translation  as  a  linguistic  exercise  because 
their  instructors  allow  them  to  give  hesitating,  stammering, 
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awkward,  inaccurate,  inappropriate  renderings.  Of  coarse  no 
one  can  learn  to  use  language  well  by  using  it  ill.  The  con- 
trary rather  is  the  effect  It  is  especially  necessary,  therefore, 
that  the  object  of  translation  should  be  kept  steadily  in  view, 
and  that  a  constant  effort  should  be  made  towards  its  realiza- 
tion. 

Translation  from  the  classic  authors  furnishes  the  means  of 
a  most  valuable  linguistic  exercise,  but  unless  there  is  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  student  to  give  the  thought  once  appre- 
hended correct  and  fitting  expression,  no  advantage  can  be  de- 
rived from  it  But  there  is  always  a  sufficient  opportunity  for 
the  effort  All  the  ability  of  the  student,  many  times  indeed 
the  best  ability  of  the  instructor,  will  not  exceed  the  demands 
or  at  least  the  opportunities  of  the  occasion.  In  fact  a  perfect 
extemporaneous  translation  is  oftentimes  an  impossibility.  Any 
one  can  do  better  by  deliberate  writing.  But  the  better  the 
student's  comprehension  of  terms,  the  better  his  taste  and  facil- 
ity of  expression,  the  better  he  will  succeed  in  the  exercise. 
Bat  after  he  has  done  his  best,  an  accomplished  instructor  will 
often  show  him  where  his  work  is  imperfect  and  still  suscepti- 
ble of  improvement 

The  perfect  use  of  language,  if  such  a  thing  were  conceiva- 
ble, is  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  valuable  of  accomplishments. 
We  include,  of  course,  in  this  estimate,  the  power  to  make  lan- 
guage flexible,  to  vary  forms  of  expression  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  sentence,  the  laws  of  euphony,  or  the  require- 
ments of  poetical  structure.  We  know  of  no  exercise  so  well 
adapted  to  the  development  of  this  faculty  as  translation  from 
the  ancient  tongues  when  the  exercise  is  properly  conducted. 
It  is  plain,  however,  that  its  value  in  this  regard  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  care  and  faithfulness  of  the  student,  and  the 
ability  and  diligence  of  the  instructor. 

Too  much,  however,  should  not  be  expected  of  the  student  at 
the  beginning.  In  fact  we  do  not  say  that  there  may  not  be 
stages  of  classical  study  in  which  the  stilty  literalism  and  half 
absurd  mixture  of  idiom  so  common  in  translation  may  be  ad- 
missible, the  attention  of  the  instructor  being  for  the  time 
directed  mainly  to  the  question  whether  the  idea  has  been  cor- 
rectly apprehended.    But  this  stage,  if  admissible  at  all,  should 
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be  quickly  passed,  and  the  student  should  be  taught  that  the 
principal  object  of  translation  is  to  exercise  his  powers  of  ex- 
pression. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  written  above  that  the 
question  of  the  educational  value  of  classical  study  depends 
almost  entirely  upon  the  question  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
study  is  pursued  and  of  the  ability  of  the  instructor.  This  last 
element,  no  less  than  the  first,  is  a  more  important  factor  of 
the  calculation  here  than  in  any  other  department  of  the  edu- 
cational effort  In  mathematics,  or  in  the  natural  sciences,  any 
capable  young  man  can  surely  succeed  by  diligent  application 
and  perseverance,  with  text  books  alone.  In  mathematics  the 
work  proves  itself.  The  student  knows  whether  he  is  right 
or  not  without  any  indication  from  his  instructor,  The  prin- 
cipal object  of  recitation  is  to  find  how  well  he  has  learned  his 
lesson.  He  expects  no  help  from  his  instructor; — at  least  he 
needs  none.  Whatever  branch  of  the  subject  he  pursues,  he 
finds  everything  clearly  and  unmistakably  written  down  in  his 
text  book.  He  has  only  to  read,  and  understand,  and  remem- 
ber. If  he  understands  a  demonstration  and  can  go  through 
with  the  process  of  proof,  he  knows  it,  or  at  least  may  know 
it,  just  as  well  before  recitation  as  after.  If  he  solves  a  prob- 
lem, he  knows  that  Of  course  there  are  problems  he  cannot 
solve,  but  a  solution  of  all  difficult  problems  is  not  necessary 
to  a  thorough  understanding  of  mathematical  science  If  it 
were,  he  could  find  a  solution  of  the  more  difficult  ones  in  a 
key,  and  could  obtain  the  necessary  assistance  from  that  almost 
as  profitably  as  from  a  living  instructor.  There  is  no  essential 
difference  between  the  two  methods. 

So  in  Physics,  and  Astronomy,  and  Chemistry ; — in  fact  in 
all  branches  of  Natural  science.  If  he  masters  the  terminology 
and  understands  the  plain  English  of  the  text  book,  and  learns 
and  remembers  the  facts  as  they  are  presented  to  him,  that  is  all 
that  is  essential  to  success.  Diligent,  persevering  effort  will  of 
course  be  necessary,  but  there  is  no  danger  of  going  astray. 
If  the  student  goes  on  at  all  he  goes  in  the  right  direction. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  case  in  the  study  of  the  classics 
The  student  is  not  sure  at  first  to  perceive  clearly  the  applica- 
tion of  grammatical  principles,  for  the  study  of  language  re- 
quires a  clearer  discrimination  and  a  subtler  analysis  than  any 
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exact  science.  He  is  indeed  sure  to  make  numberless  mistakes 
at  points  where  he  cannot  as  yet  set  himself  right.  He  is  not 
sure  to  appreciate  fully  the  literature  of  the  ancient  languages, 
nor  of  any  language.  Such  appreciation  depends  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  faculties  which  the  study  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages is  especially  calculated  to  produce.  It  is  not  certain 
that  be  can  wrest  the  exact  and  complete  sense  from  the  classic 
text,  and  without  competent  instruction  he  has  no  means  by 
which  he  can  decide  whether  he  has  done  so  or  not  Even  if 
his  general  understanding  of  the  passage  is  correct,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  he  perceives  all  the  finer  shadings  of  sen- 
timent and  thought,  nor  when  he  perceives  them  is  it  certain 
that  he  will  be  successful  in  his  attempt  to  give  them  complete, 
graceful,  unexceptionable  expression  in  his  own  tongue. 

The  development  of  a  subtle  and  delicate  power  of  intellec- 
tual analysis,  an  alert  attentiveness,  a  vigorous  mental  grasp, 
a  tenacity  of  memory,  a  comprehensiveness  of  mind  and  an 
effective  development  of  the  faculty  of  language  should  be  the 
result  of  the  discipline  supplied  by  these  studies  ;  but  the  suc- 
cess of  the  student  depends  always,  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  upon  the  ability  of  the  instructor,  who  must  direct  him 
in  the  right  way,  correct  his  mistakes,  assist  him  in  numberless 
difficulties,  and  point  out  to  him  the  opportunities  of  a  more 
complete  excellence. 

As  regards  therefore  the  general  question  of  the  comparative 
value  of  classical  study  in  the  work  of  education,  it  seems  to 
the  writer  to  depend  so  entirely  upon  the  more  ultimate  ques- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  the  study  is  pursued  and  of  the 
qualifications  of  the  instructor,  that  he  regards  it  as  little 
worth  while  to  discuss  the  one  except  in  connection  with  the 
other.  These  studies  may  be  invaluable,  in  some  very  im- 
portant respects  superior  to  anything  else  in  the  whole  educa- 
tional scheme :  or  they  may  be,  if  not  absolutely  worthless,  at 
least  of  very  common-place  rank.  From  our  own  observation 
and  experience,  we  are  not  surprised  that  many  college  gradu- 
ates are  puzzled  to  tell  what  great  good  the  study  of  the  classics 
has  done  them,  nor  that  so  many  are  found  ready  to  applaud 
the  bright  ideas  of  those  who  advocate  the  new  education. 

But  on  the  grounds  of  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  classics  and 
of  the  hopeful  possibilities  belonging  to  them,  we  must  be  per- 
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mitted  to  say  that  it  will  be  a  sorry  day  for  American  culture 
when  these  new  ideas  finally  prevail.  They  have  already  been 
carried  too  far  in  most  American  colleges,  none  of  which  are 
fairly  beyond  the  reach  of  an  ill-judging,  popular  clamor. 

If  the  classics  are  to  be  studied  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  to 
those  who  study  the  peculiar  benefits  they  are  capable  of  con- 
ferring, it  is  evident  that  more  time  rather  than  less  must  be 
devoted  to  their  pursuit.  Smattering  is  bad  enough  anywhere, 
but  it  is  probably  worse  here  than  any  where  else.  If  the 
ancient  languages  are  to  hold  their  place  in  our  courses  of 
study,  it  must  be  not  a  narrower  but  a  wider  place.  As  a 
foundation  for  liberal  culture  they  can  never  be  successfully 
replaced ;  but  they  cannot  be  a  foundation  at  all  unless  a  cer- 
tain breadth  and  thoroughness  is  allowed  them.  In  many 
American  colleges  the  place  allotted  to  them  is  already  too  nar- 
row for  such  a  foundation.  The  inevitable  effect  of  crowding 
everything  else  into  the  course,  is  to  crowd  the  classics  out 

The  writer  seriously  doubts  whether  the  modern  languages 
have  properly  any  place  at  all  in  a  four  years'  course  of  colle- 
giate study.  There  is  matter  enough  to  fill  such  a  course 
which  is  more  fundamental  and  of  more  indispensable  import- 
ance, if  thorough  culture  is  the  end  proposed;  and  if  the 
modern  languages  are  admitted,  something  of  this  must  be 
displaced  to  give  them  room. 

Unquestionably  one  of  the  most  serious  evils  of  the  Ameri- 
can collegiate  system  is  the  tendency  to  smattering  begotten  of 
haste  and  of  overcrowded  courses  of  study.  There  is  indeed 
reason  to  fear  that  a  majority  of  our  American  college  gradu- 
ates, if  not  essentially  smatterers,  yet  have  not  a  comfortable 
consciousness  of  mastery  in  regard  to  most  of  the  studies  of  the 
course.  The  students  in  some  of  our  colleges  of  the  highest 
reputation,  are  constantly  hurried  from  one  lesson  to  another, 
and  from  one  subject  to  another  in  such  a  way  that  they  have 
not  time  to  assure  themselves  that  they  have  thoroughly  mas- 
tered their  tasks,  even  if  such  were  the  case.  And  the  very 
best  students  in  these  colleges  do  not  come  to  their  examina- 
tion papers,  many  times  indeed  not  even  to  their  recitation 
room,  without  a  certain  sense  of  misgiving  and  trepidation. 

Now  to  one  who  appreciates  the  difference  between  thorough 
mastery  and  smattering  upon  the  intellectual  morale  of  the  stu- 
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dent,  and  in  its  general  effect  upon  the  process  of  educational 
development,  and  who,  from  actual  experience,  has  been  led  to 
suspect  that  a  large  proportion  of  American  college  graduates 
are  essentially  smatterers,  the  effect  of  an  overcrowded  curricu- 
lum, especially  upon  classical  study,  will  appear  as  a  most  seri- 
ous evil,  sufficiently  serious  indeed  to  warrant  the  banishment 
of  modern  languages  forever  from  the  course,  unless  the  diffi- 
culty can  be  otherwise  remedied. 

We  would  say,  therefore,  let  the  modern  languages  come,  if 
at  all,  in  the  last  two  terms  of  the  Senior  year,  after  the  more 
important  work  of  the  course  is  already  completed ;  and  then 
let  ample  provision  be  made  for  them  in  an  additional  year  of 
post-graduate  study.  The  Master's  degree  might  be  made  con- 
ditional upon  such  study,  or  at  least  upon  a  successful  exam- 
ination in  such  courses  or  subjects  as  might  be  prescribed. 

It  would  not  be  unwholesome  to  impress  the  minds  of  stu- 
dents with  the  idea  that  there  is  something  to  learn  after  they 
leave  college,  and  to  indicate  something  for-  the  purpose  which 
they  would  have  the  most  interest  to  pursue,  and  which  would 
be  most  likely  to  engage  their  efforts. 

And  we  trust  it  may  not  be  considered  impertinent  if  we 
remark  in  conclusion,  that  there  ought  to  be  at  least  one  col- 
lege in  our  country  which  would  faithfully  uphold  the  classi- 
cal curriculum  in  all  its  ancient  prominence,  and  in  its  una- 
bridged integrity  ; — one  college  in  which  classical  study  might 
be  pursued  without  a  demoralizing  sense  of  confusion  and 
hurry,  and  with  the  deliberate  steadiness  essential  to  mastery, 
and  to  the  healthy  growth  of  the  mental  faculties.     Thus  the 
idea  of  mental  discipline  and  development  might  be  fairly  con- 
trasted with  that  notion  of  education  which  makes  it  consist  in 
trying  to  learn  a  little  of  everything  useful  or  desirable  in  a 
four  years'  course  of  study.    The  latter  course  may  indeed  pro- 
duce a  certain  superficial  smartness,  but  it  can  give  no  founda- 
tion for  enduring  strength,  nor  for  true  greatness,  nor  for  sub- 
stantial  success.     The  one  idea  is  in   accord  with  the  most 
vicious  and  self-destructive  tendencies  of  the  American  charac- 
ter.    The  other  is  well  calculated  to  restore  the  balance  of 
deliberate  strength  and  solidity,  which  the  hasty  eagerness  of 
modern  times  has  contributed  so  much  to  disturb. 
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Article  VII.— NOTICES  OF  NEW   BOOES. 

Buntan.*— This  biography,  from  Morley's  series  of  "English  Men 
of  Letters,"  needs  no  heralding  to  commend  it  to  all  our  readers. 
Such  a  subject  as  Bunyan  in  the  hands  of  such  a  writer  as  Froude, 
could  not  fail  to  make  a  charming  volume.  At  first,  indeed,  there 
would  seem  to  be  an  incongruity,  almost  repulsive,  in  the  associ- 
ation of  the  two  names  for  such  a  purpose.  That  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  examples  and  champions  of  Calvinism  should  be  por- 
trayed by  a  historical  writer  understood  to  be  at  a  far  remove 
from  any  school  of  evangelical  thought,  was  to  the  majority  of 
those  most  interested  in  the  subject  at  least  an  unpromising  con- 
junction. There  was  a  similar  apprehension  when  Sonthey  be- 
came a  biographer  first  of  John  Wesley  and  then  of  Bunyan  half 
a  century  ago.  The  contrast  in  that  case  was  by  no  means  so 
radical  as  in  this,  bqt  it  was  enough  to  awaken  no  little  jealousy 
among  the  followers  and  admirers  of  the  two  great  evangelical 
leaders.  Yet  the  reputation  of  the  subjects  gained  more  than  it 
lost  by  the  testimony  of  a  writer  more  impartial  and  more  schol- 
arly than  preceding  biographers.  And  in  the  case  before  us,  in 
spite  of  a  more  radical  antagonism,  the  genius  and  character  of 
Bunyan  will  stand  even  higher  than  before,  and  in  a  larger  circle 
of  readers,  for  the  tribute  Mr.  Froude  has  rendered.  He  makes 
no  secret  indeed  of  his  own  unbelief  on  points  that  Bunyan  and 
multitudes  of  others  have  felt  to  be  more  vitally  important  and 
sacred  than  any  man's  individual  endowments  or  reputation,  and 
he  would  have  fared  ill  if  the  great  allegorist  had  taken  him  in 
hand  for  one  of  his  immortal  portraitures.  But  we  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  however  unsettled  or  heretical  the  biographer's 
own  theology  may  be,  if  he  has  any,  and  with  all  his  slurs  and 
sarcasms,  yet  in  many  places  in  this  book,  and  in  an  earlier  ad- 
dress delivered  in  Scotland,  he  shows  a  warm  liking  for  eminent 
Calvinists,  and  acknowledges  great  truths  in  some  of  their  most 
pronounced  and  characteristic  utterances.  Repeatedly  he  speaks 
of  their  system  itself  as  having  always  attracted  the  highest 
order  of  minds,  and  one  might  infer  that  with  some  change  of 
costume  and  readjustment  of  parts,  it  would  receive  the  homage 

*  Bunyan :  by  Jamks  Anthony  Fkoudb.    New  York :    Harper  &  Brothers, 
1880.    pp.  178. 
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of  his  own  convictions.  We  observe  too,  that  it  has  become  a 
sort  of  fashion  with  many  opponents  of  orthodoxy,  as  with  him, 
when  rejecting  this  or  that  particular  doctrine,  to  protest  with  an 
air  of  candor  that  "  nevertheless,  there  is  a  profound  truth  here,9' 
leaving  us  to  understand  that  with  them  the  question  is  chiefly 
one  of  logomachy.  We  are  impressed  also,  even  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Froude,  whose  habits  as  a  historian  ought  to  have  made  him 
more  guarded,  and  still  more  of  other  inferior  writers,  in  contro- 
verting orthodox  opinions,  with  the  confident  conceit  they  show 
in  passing  judgment  on  such  opinions  as  obsolete,  or  no  longer 
held  otherwise  than  in  the  repetition  of  technical  terms.  Thus  he 
speaks  of  the  theology  that  he  admits  ruled  the  best  English  minds 
in  the  seventeenth  century  as  now  entirely  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
of  its  phraseology  when  now  used  as  unmeaning,  just  as  if  sub- 
stantially the  same  doctrine  in  like  terms  (mostly  from  Scripture), 
were  not  to-day  the  life  and  hope  of  thousands  and  millions  of 
evangelical  Christians  in  all  the  English-speaking  world ;  and  all 
this  because  he  and  his  associates  have  ceased  to  think  and  speak 
id  this  manner.  Some  thirty  years  ago  an  American  thinker,  as 
eminent  as  any  other,  and  not  wanting  in  candor,  when  told  of  a 
clergyman  of  his  acquaintance  being  over-taxed  by  the  excite- 
ment of  a  religious  revival,  expressed  an  houest  surprise,  suppos- 
ing "  such  things  to  have  passed  away  years  before,'9  whereas 
"such  things"  were  then  constantly  occurring,  and  have  been 
ever  since  even  more  conspicuous.  Because  they  were  out  of  his 
circle  he  reckoned  them  out  of  existence.  This  is  a  kind  of  nar- 
rowness quite  as  prevalent,  to  say  the  least,  among  free-thinkers 
as  among  theologians.  That  the  doctrines  Bunyan  most  loved 
and  taught  still  survive  in  power  and  with  a  wider  dissemination 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  his  delineations,  which  this  biographer 
so  much  admires,  have  not  ceased  to  be  recognized  by  Christian 
people  everywhere.  We  are  sure  the  pictures  and  their  originals 
will  never  become  obsolete.  Not  to  dwell  longer,  however,  on 
the  exceptions  taken  to  the  historian's  religious  bias,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  even  more  than  in  the  instance  of  Southey,  his  impar- 
tiality and  literary  competence  will  add  weight  to  his  most  fa- 
vorable judgment  of  Bunyan  as  a  writer  and  as  a  man.  He  is  a 
most  ardent  admirer  of  the  "  inspired  tinker.'9  His  clear,  flexi- 
ble style  of  course  lends  a  charm  to  the  narrative  of  incidents 
often  described  before,  and  his  historical  skill  sheds  some  new 
light  on  questions  hitherto  left  singularly  unsettled;  for  in- 
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stance  as  to  the  side  on  which  Banyan  bore  his  brief  part  as  a  sol- 
dier, about  which  Froude  differs  from  Macaulay,  and  also  as  to 
the  severity  of  the  persecution  he,  endured.  We  are  willing  to 
believe  that  according  to  this  account  he  was  more  leniently 
treated  than  has  been  generally  supposed,  his  place  of  imprison- 
ment not  being  the  worst  that  might  have  been  assigned  to  him, 
and  the  authorities  being  exceptionally  well-disposed  toward  him 
personally  in  carrying  out  the  existing  laws.  The  separation  of 
such  a  man  from  his  blind  daughter  will  always  remain  one  of 
the  most  painful  incidents  in  the  history  of  religious  persecution. 
Some  mitigation  of  his  suffering,  as  well  as  the  stuff  the  captive 
was  made  of,  may  be  learned  from  the  possibility  of  his  compos- 
ing his  great  work  in  such  circumstances,  and  we  can  always  bet- 
ter bear  to  think  of  his  imprisonment  from  considering  that,  had 
he  been  at  liberty  and  hence  constantly  occupied  in  preaching, 
the  world  would  have  lost  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress."  Mr.  Froude 
has  taken  great  pains  in  the  analysis  not  only  of  this  work  but  of 
the  "  Holy  War,"  and  the  "  Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Badman," 
with  a  fine  appreciation  of  their  merits,  though  of  course  not  en- 
forcing some  of  the  lessons  the  author  most  desired  to  teach.  He 
criticises  the  introduction  of  Divine  Personages  as  actors,  particu- 
larly in  the  Holy .  War,  as  also  in  Milton's  epics,  on  the 
ground  of  unfitness  in  the  subjects  for  such  a  treatment,  since  "if 
the  story  which  he  tells  us  is  true,  it  is  too  momentous  to  be 
played  with  in  poetry,"  (p.  117),  and  it  had  not  yet  come  to  he 
regarded  as  a  mere  legend  of  mythology.  "  There  is  a  truth  "  in 
the  criticism  (as  "  liberal "  critics  say  of  an  old  Christian  doc- 
trine), yet  such  representations  were  written  by  and  for  men  to 
whom  they  were  not  myths,  but  in  substance  stupendous  reali- 
ties, and  they  were  in  fact  more  successful  and  more  acceptable 
than  they  should  have  been  on  the  critic's  theory.  It  occurs  to 
us  also  that  the  annual  "  Passion  Play,"  in  Germany,  is  not  the 
failure  which  it  should  be  in  the  same  view,  since  it  is  both  per- 
formed and  witnessed  effectively  by  sincere  believers.  We  admit, 
however,  that  we  do  not  get  our  most  satisfactory  impressions 
even  of  Milton  and  Bunyan  in  such  delineations.  It  should  be 
added  as  a  further  distinction  of  Mr.  Froude's  work,  that  he  puts 
a  higher  estimate  than  is  commonly  allowed  on  Banyan's  poetry. 
"  It  has  been  the  fashion,"  he  says,  "  to  call  Bunyan's  verse  dog- 
gerel, but  no  verse  is  doggerel  which  has  a  sincere  and  rational 
meaning  in  it.    Goethe,  who  understood  his  own  trade,  says  that 
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the  test  of  poetry  is  the  substance  which  remains  when  the 
poetry  is  reduced  to  prose."  (p.  91).  He  adds  several  happy 
citations  and  notices.  The  quotation  from  Goethe  deserves  to  be 
remembered.  In  fine  we  have  enjoyed  this  book.  The  exceptions 
we  have  taken  are  so  palpable  that  our  discriminating  readers 
might  not  need  to  have  them  pointed  out.  We  never  recur  to 
Bunyan  without  a  fresh  admiration  for  his  genius  and  his  charac- 
ter, and  especially  for  his  wonderful  style.  With  no  classic 
before  him  but  his  Bible,  he  is  yet  unsurpassed  in  his  mastery  of 
English  for  every  use  he  had  occasion  to  make  of  it.  No  wonder 
that  with  his  fervent  piety,  which  indeed  was  the  soul  of  his  au- 
thorship, he  drew  crowded  assemblies  to  his  preaching.  We 
wish  ministers  and  candidates  for  the  ministry  would  make  a  fre- 
quent study  of  his  style.  If  it  were  submitted  to  our  choice  to 
hear  once  any  one  of  the  great  preachers  since  the  time  of  the 
New  Testament,  we  would  ask  for  John  Bunyan. 

Haupt  on  the  First  Epistle  op  John.* — The  number  of 
valuable  Commentaries  on  the  First  Epistle  of  John  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  whether  original  or  translations,  is  not  large.  The 
interest  of  this  Epistle  to  the  Christian  scholar,  however,  is  so 
great  as  to  make  every  new  contribution  to  its  interpretation 
most  acceptable.  In  the  volume  before  us  the  Messrs.  Clark,  of 
Edinburgh,  have  given  to  the  public  a  trauslation  of  a  German 
work,  which  has  been  known  to  the  author's  own  countrymen  for 
some  time.  It  does  not  profess  to  be  an  ordinary  commentary, 
but,  in  accordance  with  the  statements  on  its  title-page,  to  be  a 
contribution  to  Biblical  Theology.  The  attempt  of  the  author  is 
to  trace  out  and  develop  the  thought  of  the  Epistle,  and  to  ex- 
hibit it  in  its  theological  bearings.  In  the  carrying  out  of  this 
purpose,  however,  he  considers  the  meaning  of  words  and  phrases 
very  fully,  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  the  end  in  view.  And  on  the 
foundation  of  the  Apostle's  statements,  as  properly  interpreted, 
be  founds  what  he  believes  to  be  his  teaching.  In  this  way  he 
grasps  the  entire  thought  and  doctrine  of  the  Epistle,  and  gives 
the  reader  what  too  many  commentators  fail  sufficiently  to  pre- 
sent The  student  who  uses  his  work  will  find  in  it  interesting 
discussions  in  reference  to  the  leading  Johannean  ideas,  and  will 

*  The  First  Episik  of  St.  John:  A  contribution  to  Biblical  Theology.  By 
Erich  Haupt.  Translated,  with  an  Introduction,  by  W.  B.  Pope,  D.D.  Edin- 
burgh: T.  and  T.  Clark.  1870.  New  York:  Scribner &  Welford.  1879.  1  vol., 
Svo.    pp.  385. 
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be  aided  in  his  efforts  to  enter  into  the  Apostle's  thought.  To  the 
limited  number  of  valuable  books  upon  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats,  the  volume  must  be  regarded  as  a*timely  addition. 

Dr.  Butler's  Bible  Reader's  Commentary.* — Dr.  J.  Glent- 
worth  Butler  has  now  completed  his  Commentary  on  the  New 
Testament,  the  first  volume  of  which  was  published  more  than  a 
year  ago.  The  plan  of  this  work  is  somewhat  peculiar.  It  under- 
takes to  present  to  the  reader  the  suggestions  of  a  large  number 
of  prominent  writers  and  preachers  on  the  verses  and  passages  of 
the  New  Testament  successively.  The  editor,  or  compiler,  if  we 
may  thus  designate  him,  divides  the  various  New  Testament 
books  into  sections  of  ten  or  twelve  verses  each.  He  appends  to 
each  of  these  sections,  in  the  first  place,  certain  general  comments 
on  the  thought  or  doctrine  of  all  the  verses  taken  together,  and, 
in  the  second  place,  more  special  reflections  with  regard  to  the 
individual  verses.  These  comments  and  reflections  are  taken 
from  different  authors,  the  words  of  one  following  immediately 
upon  those  of  another.  Thus,  for  example,  on  the  section 
Romans  i.  16-32,  we  have  seventeen  different  writers  quoted,  fol- 
lowing each  other  in  quick  succession,  in  this  order : — Dean  Al- 
ford,  Martin  Luther,  James  Hamilton,  Dr.  Goulburn,  F.  W.  Rob- 
ertson, George  B.  Cheever,  William  Archer  Butler,  St.  Augus- 
tine, Dr.  Shedd,  Dr.  Arnold,  Canon  Liddon,  Dr.  Philip  SchaffJ 
Professor  Fisher,  Dr.  Van  Oosterzee,  Dr.  Frederick  Temple,  and 
Pres.  Wayland.  The  character  of  the  book  will  be  recognized  by 
this  citation,  and  the  design  of  it  will  be  readily  understood. 
There  is  a  large  class  of  Bible  readers  who  will  find  such  a  col- 
lection of  brief  passages  from  writers  of  all  ages,  extending  from 
Augustine  to  Dr.  Shedd,  most  edifying  and  valuable.  The  Com- 
mentary will  thus  supply  a  want,  and  will  prove  useful  to  many. 
The  selections  seem  to  be  made  with  care,  and  to  be  fitted  together 
with  as  much  success  as  might  reasonably  be  expected  when  the 
range  is  so  wide.  Of  course,  the  work  belongs  rather  in  the  claw 
of  practical  than  of  exegetical  commentaries,  and  is  intended  for 
those  who  use  the  former  and  not  the  latter  class. 

*  The  Bible  Reader's  Commentary.  The  New  Testament,  in  Two  Volumes. 
VoL  II :  The  Acts,  the  Epistles,  and  the  Revelation.  The  Text  arranged  in  Sec- 
tions; with  Brief  Readings  and  Complete  Annotations!  selected  from  "the choice 
and  best  observations  "  of  more  than  Three  Hundred  Eminent  Christian  Thinkers 
of  the  Past  and  Present,  with  illustrations,  maps,  and  diagrams.  Prepared  bj 
J.  Glentworth  Butler,  D.D.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1879.  8vo,pp. 
831. 
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Ewald  on  the  Antiquities  op  Israel.* — This  work  was  orig- 
inally designed  as  an  appendix  to  the  second  volume  of  the  u  His- 
tory of  Israel ;"  but  it  grew  into  much  more  than  an  appendix  and 
is  an  independent  and  very  full  treatise  on  the  subject.  After  an 
introduction  on  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Theocracy  in  its 
transition  to  the  Monarchy,  he  treats  the  subject  in  the  first  sec- 
tion from  the  human  side,  and  discusses  man's  effort  and  action 
towards  God.  In  this  section  he  gives  a  careful  investigation  of 
the  worship  and  service  of  God;  prayer,  oaths,  vows,  sacri- 
fices of  all  kinds,  gifts,  fasting,  circumcision,  the  Sabbath,  the 
priesthood,  the  religious  festivals  and  the  sacred  places.  In  the 
second  section  he  treats  the  subject  from  the  divine  side,  and  dis- 
cusses the  divine  demands  for  holiness  and  righteousness.  Here 
he  considers  the  subject  of  clean  and  unclean  meats,  material  im- 
purities in  human  beings  and  the  like  as  recognizing  the  sanctity 
of  nature;  also  the  sanctity  of  life  and  property,  the  sanctity  of 
the  home,  the  treatment  of  foreigners  and  the  kingdom  of  Jah- 
veh,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  nation  in  relation  to  it.  In  the  third 
section  he  considers  the  political  organization  of  the  nation,  the 
administration  of  government,  production,  and  trade,  the  relation 
of  the  priesthood  to  national  affairs.  In  the  fourth  section  he 
considers  the  division  of  time,  the  Sabbatical  year,  the  year  of 
Jubilee,  and  kindred  subjects. 

The  work  treats  more  particularly  of  the  institutions  of  Moses 
and  their  development  to  the  time  of  the  institution  of  the  mon- 
archy ;  but  it  draws  illustrations  from  all  parts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. It  is  marked  by  the  well-known  characteristics  of  the 
History  of  Israel  by  the  same  learned  author,  and  is  a  great 
thesaurus  of  information  on  the  subjects  discussed. 

The  Exodus  op  Israel,  by  Dr.  BRUGscH.f  —  Dr.  Brugsch 
spent  thirty  years  under  the  patronage  of  the  Egyptian  govern- 
ment, in  exploration  and  the  study  of  the  inscriptions.  The 
result  of  his  investigations  has  been  published  in  a  work  entitled 
"Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs."     From  this  work  the  volume  be- 

*  The  Antiquities  of  Israel :  by  Hkinwoh  Ewald,  late  professor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Gottingen.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Henry  Shaen  Solly,  M.A. 
London :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    1876.    8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  386. 

t  The  true  story  of  the  Exodus  of  Israel,  together  with  a  brief  view  of  the  His- 
tory of  Monumental  Egypt.  Compiled  from  the  work  of  Dr.  Hexby  Brugsch,  Bey. 
Edited  with  an  introduction  and  notes  by  Francis  H.  Underwood.  Boston :  Lee 
and  Shepard.    New  York :  Charles  T.  Dillingham.     1880.    pp.  260. 
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fore  us  has  been  compiled.  This  volume  comprises  twelve  chap- 
ters. The  eleven  first  contain  a  sketch  of  ancient  Egyptian  his- 
tory, the  two  last  of  which  are  devoted  to  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
oppression,  and  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus.  The  twelfth  is  a 
paper  read  by  Dr.  Brugsch  before  the  International  Congress  of 
Orientalists  in  London,  in  1874,  on  the  route  of  Israel  in  the  Exo- 
dus. Dr.  B.  claims  that  he  has  proved,  by  comparing  the  Scrip- 
ture account  with  inscriptions  on  the  papyri  and  monuments,  that 
the  route  was  northerly,  by  the  great  military  road  along  the 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Sirbonis  Gulf,  ( "  Serbonian 
Bog,"  as  Milton  calls  it),  among  the  quicksands  of  which  Pharaoh 
and  his  army  perished.  Diodorus  relates  that  Artaxerxes  Ochus, 
king  of  Persia,  lost  part  of  his  army  there,  swallowed  up  in  the 
same  way,  in  B.  C.  350.  The  author  presents  a  strong  argument, 
but  his  conclusions  have  been  controverted.  The  volume  is  ac- 
companied with  a  map  of  ancient  Egypt  reproduced  from  the 
original  .in  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs. 

Dr.  Taylor's  Lectures  on  Miracles.* — This  volume  contains 
a  course  of  seven  lectures  on  Miracles,  delivered  before  the  Prince- 
ton Theological  School.  The  subjects  discussed  are  the  Nature 
and  Possibility  of  Miracles ;  the  Supernatural  in  Christ ;  the 
Credibility  of  Miracles ;  Testimony  in  behalf  of  them  ;  the  Myth- 
ical theory ;  the  Evidential  value  of  Miracles ;  and  their  spiritual 
significance.  The  lectures  are  marked  by  the  author's  habitual 
freshness  and  vigor  of  thought,  and  clearness  and  force  of  style. 

Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Psalms. f — The  two  first  lectures 
in  this  volume  discuss  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Shemitic 
peoples,  and  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  early  litera- 
ture. The  remaining  lectures  discuss  the  Psalms,  but  only  with 
reference  to  their  literature  and  history.  The  author  reaches  the 
conclusion  that  the  book  of  Psalms,  as  we  now  have  it,  consists 
of  five  books  collected  and  edited  for  the  worship  of  the  second 
temple  between  537  and  337  B.  C.    The  first  book  (Psalms  2-41) 

*  The  Gospel  Miracles  in  their  relation  to  Christ  and  Christianity.  By  Wv.  M. 
Taylor,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  Church,  N.  T.  New  York  : 
Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.,  900  Broadway,    pp.  249. 

t  Lectures  on  the  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Psalms.  By  Thomas  Chalmess 
Murray,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Shemitic  Languages  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  743  and  145  Broadway.  1880. 
ziii  and  319  pp. 
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was  compiled  at  the  re-building  of  the  temple,  and  its  material  is 
drawn  entirely  from  the  service-book  of  the  first  temple,  "  The 
Sacred  Songs  of  David."  The  second  Book  (42-72)  and  the 
third  (73-89)  were  compiled  by  Nehemiah,  nearly  a  century 
later.  It  comprises  psalms  used  in  the  first  temple  and  others 
fitted  for  sacred  song,  drawing  from  all  existing  sources  as  a  com- 
piler of  a  modern  hymn-book  would  do.  The  fourth  (90-106)  was 
compiled  about  fifty  years  later  to  meet  a  want  for  liturgic  chorals 
which  none  of  the  other  books  supplied.  About  350  B.  C.  the 
fifth  book  (107-149)  was  added  by  those  who  regulated  the  tem- 
ple service,  and  the  five  books  were  brought  into  one,  Psalm  1 
being  prefixed  as  introductory  and  Psalm  150  added  as  a  closing 
doxology.  The  author  discusses  the  five  books  successively,  with 
literary  and  critical  notices  of  a  large  number  of  the  Psalms.  He 
also  considers  incidentally  Lyric,  Epic,  and  Dramatic  poetry 
among  the  Shemitic  peoples ;  also  the  book  of  Job  and  Solomon's 
Song;  also  the  return  from  exile,  and  the  Maccabean  period. 
The  author  dwells  on  his  theme  with  an  enthusiastic  inter- 
est which  the  reader  cannot  well  avoid  catching.  He  regards 
as  the  most  beautiful  Psalms  those  which,  in  their  titles,  are 
accredited  to  a  collection  by  the  Sons  of  Eorah,  (42-48, 
and  84,  85,  87.)  He  says  of  them,  "They  exhibit  a  dainti- 
ness of  workmanship  and  delicate  sensibility  of  the  niceties 
of   metre  which  place  them   side  by   side  with   the   lyrics    of 

Pindar  or  Horace Were  there  a  score  of  poems  like 

Psalm  42  "  (of  which  43  is  a  part)  .  .  .  .  "  the  student  of  style 
would  have  to  learn  of  the  Hebrew  rather  than  the  Hellen." 
"  Poetry  of  such  dainty  form  and  brilliant  color  is  to  be  found  no 
where  else  in  Hebrew  literature,  and  rarely,  if  at  all,  in  any 
other."  The  Psalms  as  a  whole  he  characterizes  as  "  the  world's 
deepest,  tenderest,  and  most  artistic  poetry."  The  author  is 
devout  and  reverent  in  spirit ;  the  work  evinces  extensive  learn- 
ing ;  the  subject  is  treated  in  the  free  and  scientific  spirit  of  criti- 
cal history.  He  corrects  Dr.  Draper's  representation  of  Arabic 
science  in  the  Middle  ages;  he  says,  uRenan  in  his  history  is 
graceful  as  fiction  and  scarce  more  trustworthy."  His  conclusion 
in  respect  to  the  Old  Testament  generally,  is  that  "  we  have  the 
old  Hebrew  literature  with  unchanged  credibility  and  historical 
value ;  what  it  has  lost  is  its  original  literary  form." 

The  author  had  not  revised  the  lectures  for  publication  ;  conse- 
quently there  are  occasional  instances  of  negligence  in  the  use  of 
language  which  the  editor  might  properly  have  corrected.    This 
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scholarly  and  instructive  volume  enables  us  to  imagine  what  con- 
tributions to  the  knowledge  of  the  Shemitic  peoples  Prof.  Murray 
might  have  made  had  he  lived  to  continue  his  studies  and  to  give 
the  results  of  them  to  the  public. 

The  Philosophy  of  Religion;  by  Dr.  Caird.* — The  sub- 
stance of  this  volume  was  delivered  in  Edinburgh  as  the  "  Croall 
Lecture,"  in  1878-1879.  It  has  been  re-cast,  and  no  longer 
retains  the  form  of  lectures.  Its  object  is  to  demonstrate  the 
competency  of  the  human  mind  for  a  scientific  treatment  of 
religion.  In  the  outset  the  author  answers  three  objections ;  from 
the  alleged  relativity  of  human  knowledge ;  from  the  alleged  fact 
that  religious  belief  depends  on  a  faith  faculty  (which  he  calls 
intuition)  and  not  on  reason ;  and  from  the  authoritative  charac- 
ter of  religious  knowledge  as  communicated  by  revelation.  He 
then  discusses  the  necessity  of  religion ;  first,  negatively,  the 
inadequacy  of  materialistic  theories,  and  then,  positively,  the 
necessity  of  rising  to  the  point  of  view  of  religion.  The  next 
subject  is  an  examination  of  the  proofs  of  the  divine  existence, 
which  he  reduces  to  three :  the  Cosmological,  the  Teleological, 
and  the  OntologicaL  He  puts  the  principal  reliance  on  the  last, 
as  demanded  by  the  first  and  second.  He  explains  it  to  mean 
"that  as  spiritual  beings  our  whole  conscious  life  is  based  on  a 
universal  self-consciousness,  an  Absolute  Spiritual  Life,  which  is 
not  a  mere  subjective  notion  or  conception,  but  which  carries 
with  it  the  proof  of  its  necessary  existence  or  reality."  He  next 
discusses  the  -Religious  Consciousness,  showing  that  it  contains 
not  feeling  only,  but  also  religious  knowledge.  The  inadequacy 
of  this  unscientific  knowledge  is  then  pointed  out  and  the  method 
of  transition  to  a  speculative  or  scientific  knowledge  analyzed. 
The  ninth  chapter  treats  of  the  religious  life  and  the  relation  of 
religion  to  morality.  The  last  chapter  is  on  the  relation  of  the 
philosophy  of  religion  to  its  history. 

The  author's  mind  is  imbued  with  the  ideas  in  Hegel's  Philoso- 
phy of  Religion.  He  seems  also  to  accept  the  theory  of  Evolu- 
tion. The  work  is  an  earnest  effort  to  ascertain  the  position  and 
grounds  of  theological  knowledge  in  harmony  with  these  views. 
It  is  one  of  the  works  indicating  the.  movement  of  religious  think- 
ers to  broaden  and  deepen  theological  thought  and  the  grounds  of 

*An  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Religion.  By  John  Caibd,  D.D.,  Principal 
and  Yioe-Ghancellor  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  one  of  her  Majesty's  chap- 
lains for  Scotland.    New  York :  Macmillan  &  Co.    1880.    8vo.,  pp.  ri.  and  358. 
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theological  belief  in  the  light  of  modern  philosophical  and  scien- 
tific investigation.  In  this  endeavor  Dr.  Caird  lays  stress  on 
three  positions — (1)  The  idea  of  God  is  a  necessity  of  human 
thought.  We  believe  in  God  because,  in  so  doing,  we  follow  the 
path  which  thought  takes  in  its  own  necessary  movement.  This 
is  apparently  the  doctrine  expressed  by  Julius  M tiller  in  saying 
that  God  is  in  the  background  of  all  human  consciousness. 
(2)  The  idea  of  the  solidarity  of  the  rational  system.  There  is  no 
reality  except  a  thinkable,  intelligible  reality,  "  a  reality  which 
has  its  inseparable  correlative  in  an  intelligence  that  thinks  it." 
The  infinite  contains  the  idea  of  the  finite  and  the  finite  has  no 
existence  separate  from  the  infinite.  "  It  is  only  in  communion 
with  the  Absolute  Spirit  that  the  finite  spirit  can  realize  itself." 
The  universe  is  an  organism  ;  the  universal  is  first,  the  individual 
is  the  manifestation  or  specification  of  the  universal.  (8)  The 
idea  of  the  immanence  of  God  in  nature.  In  contradistinction 
from  the  error  that  a  Science  of  Religion  may  be  constructed  by 
retaining  in  the  definition  of  religion  the  elements  common  to  all 
religions,  which  would  reduce  it  to  the  lowest  Fetichism,  Dr. 
Caird  conceives  of  religion  as  the  striving  of  the  finite  towards 
the  infinite, — the  same  impulse  of  the  soul  revealing  itself  in  all 
religions,  with  increasing  clearness  as  religious  culture  advances. 
The  volume  is  the  work  of  a  vigorous  thinker.  It  powerfully 
impresses  the  reader,  as  he  goes  on,  with  the  reality,  immediacy, 
and  intimacy  of  his  relations  with  God.  But  the  discussion  lacks 
clearness  and  consistency  and  the  subject  evidently  has  not  been 
completely  thought  through.  Though  the  author  of  it  rejects 
Hamilton's  philosophy  of  the  conditioned,  and  the  agnosticism  to 
which  it  leads,  the  shadow  of  it  seems  still  to  lie  on  his  path.  In 
treating  the  objection  from  the  antinomies  of  reason,  he  seems  to 
concede  the  whole  ground  to  the  objector.  He  seems  to  teach 
that  the  logical  law  of  contradiction  is  not  valid  to  the  higher 
spiritual  intelligence.  He  seems  to  represent  reason  as  antithetic 
both  to  faith  and  intuition.  He  says  that  a  spirit  alone  apart 
from  other  spirits  is  inconceivable.  He  seems  to  carry  his 
unity  of  the  rational  system  into  a  unity  of  organization,  and  to 
assume  the  essential  principles  of  Pantheism.  He  says  that  "  a 
free  finite  intelligence  and  will,  conditioned  by  an  infinite  or  abso- 
lute thought  and  will,  is  a  contradictory  notion."  He  clearly 
shows,  in  the  general  drift  of  his  thought,  that  he  holds  none  of 
the  agnostic  or  pantheistic  errors  which  at  times  his  sentences, 
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taken  in  their  immediate  connection,  imply.  He  is  a  strenuous 
defender  of  Christian  theism.  The  seemingly  erroneous  state- 
ments are  inconsistent  with  his  main  doctrine,  and  not  neces- 
sary to  the  specific  arguments  in  which  they  appear.  These 
inconsistencies  in  a  work  of  so  much  philosophical  power  are 
greatly  to  be  regretted,  the  more  so  as  they  obscure  his  thought, 
weaken  his  argument,  and  put  weapons  into  the  hands  of  the 
adversaries  of  the  doctrine  which  he  defends. 

The  Tbub  Genesis  of  Life.* — The  design  of  this  work  is  to 
establish  the  doctrine  that  the  primordial  germs  (meaning  germi- 
nal principles  of  life)  of  all  living  things,  man  alone  excepted,  are 
in  themselves  upon  the  earth,  and  that  they  severally  make  their 
appearance,  each  after  its  kind,  whenever  and  wherever  the 
necessary  environing  conditions  exist."  The  author  claims  that 
this  is  the  teaching  of  Genesis  i.  11,  which  he  translates :  "  Whose 
germinal  principle  of  life,  each  in  itself  after  its  kind,  is  upon  the 
earth ;"  also  that  the  account  of  creation  in  Genesis  i.  discrimi- 
nates between  vegetable  and  brute  life  which  is  originated  from 
the  earth  and  the  waters,  and  man,  whom  God  made  after  his 
own  image  and  himself  breathed  into  him  the  breath  of  life.  The 
volume  consists  mainly  of  the  statement  of  facts  pertaining  mostly 
to  vegetable  life,  urged  as  proving  that  any  specific  kind  of 
living  organism  is  produced  from  the  earth  itself  (Gen.  ill,  12, 
20,  24)  when  the  appropriate  telluric  and  climatic  conditions 
exist.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  fact  that  when  forests 
are  cut  or  burned  off,  trees  of  a  different  species  succeed.  Presi- 
dent D wight,  in  his  "  Travels,"  mentions  a  piece  of  land  in  Ver- 
mont which  had  been  cultivated  and  afterwards  left  to  lie  waste, 
and  on  which  there  sprung  up  a  thick  and  vigorous  growth  of 
hickory,  "  where  there  was  not  a  single  hickory  tree  in  any 
original  forest  within  fifty  miles  of  the  place."  He  also  refers  to 
the  springing  up  of  new  herbaceous  plants ;  the  author  himself,  in 
digging  a  well  in  Wisconsin  struck  soil  thirty-five  feet  below  the 
surface,  which  was  evidently  ante-glacial,  and  which,  when  brought 
to  the  surface,  "  produced  several  small  plants  wholly  unlike  the 
prevailing  local  flora."  The  well-known  facts  of  this  kind  seem, 
many  of  them,  to  be  quite  inexplicable  by  the  common  theory  of 
pre-existing  seeds.  The  author  also  argues  from  facts  pertaining 
to  the  distribution  and  vitality  of  seeds,  plant  migration,  and 

*Life:  It*  True  Gmesis.     By  R.  W.  Weight.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     1880.    pp.  298. 
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inter-glacial  periods,  and  the  distribution  and  permanence  of 
species.  Three  chapters  follow,  discussing  various  theories  in 
answer  to  the  question,  "What  is  Life?"  and  the  last  chapter  is 
on  "Darwinism  Considered  from  a  Vitalistic  Standpoint." 

MacDonald's  Life  and  Writings  of  St.  John.* — The  writer 
of  this  volume  attempts  to  do  a  work  with  reference  to  the  Life  of 
the  Apostle  John,  which  was  done,  many  years  ago,  by  the  author 
who  edits  it  with  an  Introduction,  for  the  Life  of  St.  Paul. 
Since  the  publication  of  the  volumes  by  Dean  Howson  and  his 
co-laborer,  Mr.  Conybeare,  two  most  important  and  valuable  works 
on  the  history  of  Paul's  life  have  been  prepared  in  England,  one 
of  which,  by  Canon  Farrar,  has  become  widely  known  in  our 
country  within  the  last  few  months.  But  previous  to  the  publi- 
cation of  Dr.  MacDonald's  book,  no  similar  effort  has  been  made 
to  present  the  writings  and  history  of  that  other  great  Apostle, 
from  whom  the  Church  has  learned  so  many  lessons,  and  who  was 
the  most  loving  and  loved  of  all  the  earliest  disciples.  It  seems 
most  fitting  that  Dean  Howson  should  commend  the  work  of  his 
successor  in  the  same  department  to  the  public,  which  has  so  long 
read  with  satisfaction  and  pleasure  his  own  writings.  That  Dr. 
MacDonald  has  accomplished  his  purpose  as  fully  as  the  leading 
historians  of  St.  Paul's  life,  to  whom  we  have  alluded,  can  scarcely 
be  affirmed.  The  materials  for  an  interesting  narrative  of  St. 
Paul's  career  are  so  much  more  abundant  than  those  which  we 
find  in  the  case  of  St.  John,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the 
one  who  undertakes  the  work  of  gathering  the  latter  into  a  con- 
nected biography  to  attain  the  success,  which  might  easily  be 
gained  were  he  doing  the  same  thing  for  the  former.  But  that 
Dr.  MacDonald  has  done  an  excellent  service  for  the  Church  can- 
not be  questioned.  His  work  has  been  received  with  approval, 
and  it  could  have  been  wished  that  he  might  have  lived  to  see  the 
results  of  his  studies  and  labors  as  they  came  to  be  publicly 
known.  His  preparation  for  the  work  was  evidently  thorough, 
and  his  plan  well-formed.  He  has  carefully  collected  all  that 
could  bear  upon  the  Apostle's  life,  and  has  brought  it  together  in 
an  attractive  form.  His  description  of  the  surroundings,  both  in 
time  and  place,  of  St.  John  and  his  work  is  interesting,  and  his 

*  Ihe  Life  and  Writings  of  St  John.  By  James  M.  MacDonald,  D.D.,  Prince- 
ton, New  Jersey.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction  by  the  Very  Reverend  J.  S.  How- 
sow,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chester.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1880.  8vo. 
pp.  436.     $3.00. 
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enlargement  of  the  brief  hints  and  stories  found  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  wrought  out  with  the  skill  which  carries  on  the  reader 
without  wariness.  The  translation  of  the  Apostle's  writings  is 
made  with  care  and  accompanied  with  suggestive  notes.  We 
think  the  volume  will  hold  a  place  in  the  literature  of  this  subject, 
and  will  be  consulted  by  many  who  are  desirous  of  entering  more 
fully  into  the  life  and  history  of  this  great  Apostle. 

Meyer's  Commentary  on  Mark  and  Luke.* — Since  the  last 
issue  of  the  New  Englander,  two  new  volumes  of  the  Edinburgh 
translation  of  Meyer's  Commentary  have  been  received.  We 
have  now  in  English  all  the  portions  of  this  great  work  which 
were  prepared  by  Meyer  himself,  except  that  which  relates  to  the 
Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  Philemon.  The  more  this  work 
is  used,  the  more  will  our  students  in  theology  make  progress  in 
the  true  way  in  exegetical  study,  and  we  cannot  but  hope  that 
the  publication  of  it  in  England  and  America  will  be  of  the  great- 
est service  to  those  who  are  coming  forward  int6  the  clerical  pro- 
fession. That  the  author  has  always  reached  the  truth  in  his  con- 
clusions, or  that  he  is  in  every  case  a  safe  guide  to  follow,  will  be 
denied  by  many,  perhaps  by  all  But  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  his 
method  is  the  true  one,  and  that  he  is  one  of  the  ablest,  if  not 
the  ablest,  of  all  who  have  adopted  his  method. 

The  present  volumes  are  translated  from  the  last  edition  which 
the  author  himself  revised,  so  that  we  have  before  us  his  latest 
opinions  and  his  most  perfected  work.  The  translation  has  been 
made  with  much  care,  and  though  inferior  to  the  original  in  some 
cases,  as  all  translations  must  be,  it  gives  the  English  reader  a 
very  faithful  representation  of  the  words  and  thoughts  of  the 
author.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  publishers  have  found 
encouragement  enough  from  the  public  to  lead  them  to  continue 
the  translation,  so  as  to  include  the  Commentaries  on  the  Pasto- 
ral and  the  Catholic  Epistles,  as  well  as  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  which  were  written  by  Professors  Huther  and  Ltlne- 
mann,  the  coadjutors  of  Dr.  Meyer.  It  would  be  a  matter  of 
regret  if  the  entire  work  as  published  in  Germany  were  not  to  be 

*  Critical  and  Exegetical  Handbook  to  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke.  By  Hedt- 
rich  August  Wilhelm  Meyer,  Th.D.,  Oberconsistioriairath,  Hannover.  Transla- 
ted from  the  fifth  edition  of  the  German,  by  Rev.  Robert  Ernest  Wallis,  PhJ>. 
The  Translations  revised  and  edited  by  William  P.  Dickson,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark.  New  York: 
Scribner  &  Welford.     1880.     2  vols.  8vo.    $3  each. 
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brought  out  in  an  English  form.  The  doubts  which  the  publishers 
express  concerning  the  issuing  of  Dr.  Dusterdieck's  volume  on 
the  Apocalypse  we  hope  may  soon  be  removed  by  the  demands  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  having  the  Commentary  in  its  com- 
pleteness. 

The  Land  and  the  Book.* — The  new  issue  of  Dr.  Thompson's 
highly  valued  work  on  Palestine  has  long  been  anticipated  with 
much  interest  by  students  of  the  Scriptures.  In  its  exterior,  the 
volume  on  Southern  Judea  which  has  lately  appeared  is  quite 
satisfactory.  The  paper  and  typography  are  excellent,  and  the 
numerous  maps  and  illustrations  are  well  mated  to  the  beauty  of 
the  text.  We  can  only  hope  that  eventually  a  cheaper  edition 
for  general  circulation  may  be  put  forth  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  cannot  afford  to  purchase  the  work  in  its  more  costly  form. 
Dr.  Thompson  has  the  inestimable  advantage  of  having  resided 
for  nearly  fifty  years  in  the  country  which  he  describes.  He  is 
no  hasty  traveler,  giving  out  the  information  which  he  has  col- 
lected for  the  purpose.  He  is,  moreover,  sympathetic  with  the 
Scriptures,  a  reverent  believer.  He  writes  in  a  devout  spirit.  He 
is  an  accurate  and  truthful  observer.  He  is,  also,  familiar  with 
the  Bible,  and  is  thus  able  to  bring  forward  its  passages  in  appo- 
site relation  to  the  scenes  and  phenomena  to  which  they  refer.  A 
more  profound  scholarship  would  have  given  additional  merit  to 
the  volume  before  us.  We  do  not  think  that  the  method  of  an 
imaginary  journey,  which  the  author  adopts,  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
happy  expedient.  But  the  work  is  a  substantial  addition  to  our 
means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  land  of  the  Bible. 

Geikie's  Life  and  Words  op  Christ. f — This  work  has  been 
so  long  before  the  public,  that  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  fact  that  the  Messrs.  Appleton 
have  issued  a  new  edition,  from  the  same  stereotype  plates  as  the 
original  two-volume  edition,  at  the  low  price  of  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents*  The  type  is  good,  and  the  book  is  given  to  the  reader 
in  its  entirety,  including  all  the  author's  notes.     The  paper  is  very 

*  The  Land  and  the  Book,  or  Biblical  illustrations,  drawn  from  the  scenes  and 
scenery  of  the  Holy  Land:  Southern  Palestine  and  Jerusalem.  By  William  M. 
Thompson,  D.D.,  forty-five  years  a  missionary  in  Syria  and  Palestine.  New  York : 
Harper  and  Brothers.    1880. 

f  The  Life  and  Words  of  Christ.  "By  Cunningham  Geiktb,  D.D.  Two  volumes 
in  one.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1880.     8vo.  pp.  1258. 
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thin,  and  yet  not  such  as  to  cause  the  type  to  strike  through  it 
and  thus  to  injure  the  pages  or  occasion  difficulty  in  reading.  It 
is  of  so  inferior  character,  however,  as  greatly  to  mar  the  appear- 
ance of  the  volume.  The  purchaser  must  find  his  compensation 
for  this  evil  in  the  saving  of  expense  which  is  afforded  by  means 
of  it. 

While  not  ranking  as  the  best  of  the  Lives  of  our  Lord  which 
have  been  published  within  the  last  few  years,  Dr.  Geikie's  work 
is  one  of  value  and  of  interest  to  the  reader.  It  is  a  work  show- 
ing much  care  and  study,  and  has  already  met  with  most  favor- 
able criticism  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  England,  the  borne 
of  its  author. 

Lanier's  Science  op  English  Verse.* — This  is  a  book  of 
curious  interest,  which  we  have  not  yet  examined  as  thoroughly 
as  it  deserves,  but  enough  to  see  that  it  will  invite  and  reward 
the  attention  of  such  as  have  leisure  to  make  it  a  study.  It  is  a 
labored,  scientific  treatment  of  its  subject.  In  the  author's  defi- 
nition, however,  verse  is  not,  as  in  common  use,  equivalent  to 
poetry,  but  more  strictly  what  is  called  versification.  The  treat- 
ment is  concerned  with  the  structure  rather  than  with  the  senti- 
ment of  poetry,  with  the  form  more  than  with  the  material ;  with 
verse  as  sound  addressed  to  the  ear,  (and  not  the  less  if  through 
the  medium  of  the  eye),  even  as  it  would  appear  if  the  words 
themselves  were  not  understood,  as  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  tongue, 
but  only  so  many  sounds  heard.  The  preface  shows,  what  is  true 
enough,  that  writers  who  have  treated  of  English  versification, 
have  found  it  and  left  it  in  an  unsettled  state,  not  subjecting  it  to 
rigid  analysis,  nor  ascertaining  its  laws.  No  science  of  verse,  as 
in  modern  times  of  music,  has  been  constructed,  nor  so  much  as 
attempted.  The  old  classic  metres  have  been  more  thoroughly 
studied  than  those  of  English  poetry.  The  author  aims  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency.  He  analyzes  and  classifies  the  variations  of 
sound  heard  in  verse,  as  to  duration,  loudness,  pitch,  and  a  cer- 
tain quality  which  he  calls  "  tone-color,"  and  he  attempts  to  rep- 
resent these  differences  to  the  eye  by  musical  notation.  His 
method  is  certainly  novel  and  ingenious.  Dr.  Rush  made  some 
use  of  music  in  his  "  Philosophy  of  the  Voice,"  but  the  scheme 
here  proposed  is  more  elaborate  than  any  we  remember  to  have 
seen.     It  is  a  work  of  much  study  and  nice  discrimination.    The 

*The  Science  of  English  Verse:  by  Sidney   Lanier,    New   York:   Charles 
8cribner's  Sons,    pp.  315. 
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style  is  careful,  perhaps  too  formal  and  technical.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  say  how  far  such  a  work,  however  successful  in  its 
way,  is  needed,  or  likely  to  be  helpful  in  composition,  but  stu- 
dents of  poetry  will  find  much  in  it  that  is  entertaining  and  sug- 
gestive. We  have  noted  in  one  or  two  instances  something 
like  a  provincialism  in  the  confusion  of  the  words  will  and  shctfL 

New  Edition  of  Irving's  Wobks. — Messrs.  Geo.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons  have  commenced  the  publication  of  a  new  edition  of  Wash- 
ington Irving's  complete  works  in  twenty-six  volumes,  which 
are  to  be  printed  from  entirely  new  electrotype  plates  and  to  be 
amply  illustrated.  Diedrich  Knickerbocker's  "History  of  New 
York"  has  already  appeared,  and  is  prefaced  by  a  "  biographical 
and  critical  study"  of  Washington  Irving  by  Mr.  Charles  Dudley 
Warner.  Mr.  Warner's  essay,  and  the  oration  on  Irving  by 
William  Cullen  Bryant,  which  he  delivered  in  New  York  in  1860, 
and  the  "Personal  Reminiscences  of  Irving"  by  the  late  Mr.  Geo. 
P.  Putnam  which  were  printed  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  in  1860, 
have  been  published  also  in  a  separate  volume. 

Blanqui's  History  op  Political  Economy  in  Europe.* — Mr. 
David  A.  Wells,  who  introduces  this  English  translation  of  a 
work  which  has  attained  a  world-wide  reputation,  says  that  "  it 
is  a  mistake  to  refer  the  origin  of  political  economy  to  a  very  re- 
cent period  ;  so  recent  in  fact,  as  many  suppose,  as  the  latter  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  indeed  true  that  at  the  period  re- 
ferred to,  the  record  of  the  experience  of  mankind  in  the  work  of 
bettering  their  material  condition  was  for  the  first  time  carefully 
and  philosophically  studied,  and  the  principles  deducible  from  such 
experience  elaborately  lormulated  by  Turgot,  Quesnay,  Adam 
Smith,  and  others.  But  the  experience  dates  back  to  the  very 
dawn  of  civilization,  and  in  its  lessons  and  applications  has  ever 
since  constituted  the  foundation  and  framework  of  every  structure 
of  progressive  human  society,  irrespective  of  locality  upon  the 
earth's  surface,  or  race  difference,  in  its  individual  constituency." 
It  is  the  narration  of  these  experiences  from  the  time  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  down  to  the  year  1842,  which  M.  Blanqui  has 
attempted  in  the  work  before  us.  We  have  only  space  to  an- 
nounce the  publication  of  the  English  translation  of  this  impor- 
tant and  interesting  work  by  Mr.  Geo.  P.  Putuam's  Sons. 

*  History  of  Political  Economy  in  Europe. — By  Jerome- Adolphe  Blanqui. 
Translated  from  the  fourth  French  edition  by  Emily  J.  Leonard,  with  Preface  by 
David  A.  Wells.    New  York :  Geo.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1880.  8vo.  pp.  585. 
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Gibseler's  Church  History,  Vol.  V.* — Professor  H.  B.  Smith 
had  completed  120  pages  of  the  translation  of  this  volume,  when 
his  death  deprived  the  country  of  one  of  its  keenest  and  ripest 
scholars,  and  the  Church  of  a  theologian  of  the  highest  ability 
and  accomplishments.  Mrs.  Robinson,  the  wife  of  the  late  Dr. 
Edward  Robinson,  who  is  herself  a  German  by  birth,  has  rendered 
into  English  the  most  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  volume.  It 
hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  she  is  quite  competent  for  such  a 
task.  Of  course,  the  volume  loses  the  additional  notes  and  illus- 
trations which  Professor  Smith,  had  he  lived,  would  have  con- 
nected with  the  text.  Of  the  great  value  of  Gieseler's  work  it  is 
superfluous  to  speak.  In  extent  and  accuracy  of  learning,  and  in 
impartiality  of  treatment,  no  modern  historian  excels  him.  His 
History  is  a  thesaurus  of  documentary  material,  selected  and 
arranged  by  the  hand  of  a  master.  The  portion  of  the  present 
volume  which  pertains  to  the  Reformation,  is  oue  of  the  very  best 
sections  of  the  work.  The  concluding  part  did  not  enjoy  the  ben- 
efit of  the  author's  revision ;  but  it  is  a  valuable  summary  of 
modern  events  in  the  field  of  church  history.  The  translators 
have  done  well  in  omitting  the  chapter  relating  to  America. 

Prop.  Knapp's  Spanish  "Class  Readings."!  —  The  accom- 
plished Professor  of  modern  languages  in  Yale  College  has  pub- 
lished a  small  volume  of  selections  from  the  writings  of  living 
Spanish  authors,  with  a  vocabulary  and  notes,  for  the  use  of  stu- 
dents in  Spanish. 

*  A  Text-Book  of  Chwch  History.  By  Dr.  John  C.  L.  Gieselbb.  Translated 
and  edited  by  Hbnby  B.  Smith.  Vol.  v.,  1517-1864.  Completed  by  Maey  A. 
Robinson.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1880. 

f  Lecturas  de  Claset  escojidas  de  autores  Espafioks  qua  hoj}  viven.     Coleociona- 

* 
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Abuclb  L— THE  HISTORICAL  POSITION  OF  MODERN 

MISSIONS. 

All  great  movements  affecting  the  welfare  of  mankind, 
sudden  as  may  be  their  apparent  origin,  have  their  periods  of 
preparation.  They  are  never  isolated  phenomena,  but  parts  of 
the  Providential  development  of  the  human  race.  A  sense  of 
the  utter  inadequacy  of  this  or  that  religion  to  meet  the  spir- 
itual cravings  of  those  who  know  no  other ;  the  manifest  fail- 
ure of  systems  of  Philosophy  to  solve  the  great  problems  of 
life ;  the  moral  decadence  that  sooner  or  later  attends  all  forms 
of  civilization  not  quickened  and  constantly  reinvigorated  by 
new  life  from  above,  prepare  the  way  to  a  just  understanding 
of  the  great  plan  of  providence  and  of  grace  which  we  call  his- 
tory. 

While  it  becomes  us  to  beware  of  hasty  generalizations  in 
judging  of  the  great  events  and  still  more  of  the  great  move- 
ments of  history,  we  have  the  highest  authority  for  the  enquiry 
we  now  propose  in  our  Lord's  indignant  reproof  of  the  wise  men 
of  his  day,  "  Ye  can  discern  the  face  of  the  sky,  but  can  ye  not 
discern  the  signs  of  the  times." 
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the  stupor  of  a  mere  animal  existence,  to  eager  expectation  and 
a  generous  hope  of  bettering  their  condition.  The  salute  from 
a  fifteen-inch  gun  in  the  harbor  of  Nagasaki,  stirring  the  hearts 
of  thoughtful  Japanese  to  self-sacrifice,  if  need  be,  to  secure 
for  their  native  land  material  advantages  symbolized  by  u  big 
ships  and  big  guns ;"  and  the  eager  inquiry  of  Mtesa  on  Lake 
Nyanza  for  white  men  to  teach  his  people  the  arts  of  civilized 
life,  are  but  illustrations  of  the  intellectual  agencies  of  our  mod- 
ern life  in  securing  a  new  and  higher  unity  to  mankind.  As  a 
means  of  diffusing  the  knowledge  and  the  thought  of  the 
world,  contrast  the  slow  labor  of  Cicero's  copyists  with  the 
steam  presses  of  one  of  our  great  publishing  houses. 

II.  The  decay  of  the  old  religious  faiths  and  the  general  de- 
cline of  morals  at  the  opening  of  the  Christian  era,  revealing 
the  necessity  for  the  new  and  more  potent  forces  of  the  gos- 
pel, have  been  so  ably  and  so  fully  discussed  by  Prof.  Fisher 
in  the  first  seven  chapters  of  "  The  Beginnings  of  Christianity," 
and  by  Dr.*  Uhlhorn  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  his  "  Conflict 
of  Christianity  with  Heathenism  "  as  to  leave  nothing  new  to 
be  said. 

The  old  religious  faiths  had  lost  their  power.  The  intelli- 
gence of  the  educated  classes  rejected  the  traditions  of  the  past, 
and  the  entire  fabric  of  polytheism  seemed  ready  to  crumble  to 
the  ground.  The  moral  restraints  hitherto  imposed  by  some 
degree  of  respect  for  the  old  creeds  were  relaxed,  and  the 
moral  sentiment  left  unsupported  by  any  outward  aid,  gave 
way  under  the  pressure  of  a  materialistic  civilization.  The 
social  and  moral  degradation  of  all  classes  justified  the  fearful 
picture  of  the  Apostle  Paul  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  letter  to 
the  Christians  at  Borne.  The  forms  of  religion  were  observed 
rather  from  custom  than  from  faith,  or  possibly  as  an  attempt 
to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  deeper  spiritual  necessities. 

The  want  of  faith  in  any  one  religion  was  relieved  by  the 
priests  who  were  ready  to  accommodate  worshipers  by  per- 
forming such  rites  as  they  should  prefer.  u  Unbelief  and  su- 
perstition," observes  Mommsen,*  "  different  hues  of  the  same 
phenomenon,  went  hand  in  hand  in  the  Roman  world  of  that 
day,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  individuals,  who,  in  themselves, 

*  Vol.  iv.  pp.  668,  669. 
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combined  both,  who  denied  the  gods  with  Epicurus,  and  yet 
prayed  and  worshiped  before  every  shrine ;  when  a  wager 
might  be  laid  that  the  more  lax  a  woman  was  the  more  de- 
voutly she  worshiped  Isis."  So  Uhlhorn*  writes  of  the  fickle 
Greek  who  at  evening,  in  the  comedy,  laughed  at  the  same 
gods  to  whom  he  offered  sacrifices  the  next  morning  in  their 
temples. 

In  the  pages  of  the  "  Missionary  Herald  "  and  in  letters  from 
missionaries  at  different  points  in  the  heathen  world,  may  be 
found  many  passages,  descriptive  of  the  worship  and  religious 
sentiment  of  Chinese,  Japanese,  Hindoos,  and  other  nationali- 
ties, that  might  almost  have  been  quoted  from  the  authors  just 
named.  In  China,  the  same  priest  will  serve  the  convenience 
of  different  sects  in  the  same  temple.  Japanese  laugh  at  the 
religious  ceremonies  they  are  observing,  rather  as  holiday 
amusements  than  as  worship. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  description  of  the  posi- 
tion of  large  numbers  of  educated  Hindoos  at  the  present  time, 
thousands  o£  whom  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  high  Eng- 
lish education  from  which  Christianity  in  its  principles  has  been 
purposely  excluded,  than  is  given  by  Uhlhorn  in  speaking  of  the 
educated  classes  in  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  first  century, 
"  Faith  in  the  gods  of  the  old  religions  had  disappeared.  In  its 
place  had  come  sheer  Atheism  and  Nihilism,  though  only,  it 
may  be,  among  individuals,  (at  least  only  such  ventured  openly 
to  express  it).  The  majority  substituted  a  kind  of  Monotheism. 
They  imagined  something  godlike  above  the  gods,  a  divine 
first  principle,  or  at  least  they  had  a  presentment  of  this  with- 
out clearly  discerning  it,  and  especially  without  being  able, 
definitely,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  world.  This  dissolving 
Polytheism  led  naturally  to  Pantheism.  As  the  many  deities 
of  the  heathen  were  all  Nature-gods,  so  must  the  one  Deity,  in 
whom  these  all  met,  be  a  Nature-god.  Nature  itself  is  God ; 
and  the  conviction  which  Strabo  utters  as  his  own  was  doubt- 
less that  of  many  : — c  The  one  highest  being  is  that  which  em- 
braces us  all  ;  which  we  call  heaven,  world,  and  the  nature  of 
the  universe.'  Doubtless  there  was  in  this  Monotheism  a  pre- 
sage of  the  true  God,  a  longing  and  reaching  forth  by  Heathen- 

*  Vol.  iv.  p.  47.     . 
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ism  after  something  higher,  a  testimony  of  the  soul  by  nature 
Christian,  as  Tertullian  says.  But  the  One  was  still  only  'the 
unknown  God  whom  ye  ignorantly  worship.'  The  heathen  did 
not  go  beyond  this.  The  Monotheism,  to  which  they  came  at 
last,  remained  abstract,  lifeless.  The  Gpd  vaguely  conceived 
of  as  above  the  gods  was  no  divine  being  who  has  talked  with 
men  and  who  can  be  named  and  supplicated.  Therefore  this 
conviction,  however  widely  it  was  diffused  in  cultivated  circles, 
proved,  on  the  whole,  powerless.  It  gained  no  influence  over 
public  opinion  and  morals.  The  educated  who  shared  it  did 
not  thereby  attain  to  any  higher  worship,  but  remained  con- 
tinually in  suspense  between  this,  their  own  better  conviction, 
and  a  hypocritical  (we  cannot  otherwise  term  it)  participation 
in  the  official  rites."*  Hundreds  of  this  class  crowded  around 
Prof.  Seelye,  at  Bombay,  and  Puna.  Dissatisfied  with  the  old 
faiths  of  India,  some  were  seeking  in  the  older  literature  of  the 
Vedas,  made  accessible  to  them  by  English  scholarship,  a  reli- 
gious creed  and  a  system  of  ethics,  that  should  rival,  if  possible, 
the  claims  of  Christianity ;  while  others  like  Keshub  Chunder 
Sen,  recognizing  the  power  of  sin  over  the  human  heart,  and 
the  consequent  degradation  of  man's  spiritual  nature,  seem  at 
times  ready  almost  to  accept  of  Christ  as  the  Redeemer.  Cer- 
tainly no  one  has  paid  a  higher  tribute  to  the  personal  influ- 
ence of  Christ  on  the  present  condition  of  the  millions  of  India 
than  Chunder  Sen,  in  his  recent  addresses. 

Not  only  in  purely  heathen  countries,  but  in  some  sections 
of  nominally  Christian  lands,  where  ritual  observances  and 
faith  in  the  Papal  hierarchy,  have  taken  the  place  of  the  gos- 
pel, do  we  find  singular  correspondences  to  the  religious  and 
moral  life  of  the  ancient  world.  The  graphic  picture  of  the 
character  and  career  of  Petronious,  the  arbiter  of  taste  and  the 
special  favorite  at  the  court  of  Nero,  finds  its  representatives 
in  many  centers  of  our  high  civilization  and  preeminently 
among  the  cultured  classes  of  Italy  and  Austria ;  "  a  life  with- 
out God,  a  life  of  prosperity  and  of  most  highly  refined  enjoy- 
ment ;  not  coarsely  material  but  finely  cultured  and  art-loving, 
yet  without  any  deeper  meaning."t 

*  Vol.  iv.  pp.  51,  52.  f  Uhlhorn,  p.  48. 
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The  utter  absence  of  all  spiritual  life  while  forms  of  reli- 
gious worship  are  kept  up,  finds  abundant  illustration  in  the 
Oriental  churches  and  among  the  degraded  masses  of  the  Ko- 
man  Catholic  church  in  all  countries.  The  patroness  saint  of 
thieves,  at  Lyons,  is  only  the  more  devoutly  worshiped  as  her 
devotees  are  the  more  active  and  successful  in  their  vocation. 
The  brigands  of  southern  Italy  and  of  Greece,  and  the  Mexican 
fanatics,  whose  hands  have  been  imbrued  in  the  blood  of  Prot- 
estants, during  the  last  few  years,  are  careful  observers  of  the 
forms  of  worship  prescribed  by  the  church. 

Somewhat  parallel  to  this  loss  of  true  religious  sentiment  and 
devotion  to  forms,  is  the  attention  given  to  ethics  as  a  science 
when  religious  life  and  character  run  low.  The  moral  senti- 
ment thus  finds  expression  where  it  has  ceased  to  control  the 
life.  The  Moralists  of  Rome  have  long  since  found  their  peers 
in-  China,  just  as  men  of  our  day  who  would  substitute  culture 
for  Christian  life,  to  whom  Christ  crucified  is  foolishness,  still 
profess  to  hold  to  "  a  power  that  makes  for  righteousness."  The 
age  and  the  people  that  have  lost  faith  in  things  supernatural 
are  wont  to  lay  the  greater  stress  on  morality. 

It  is,  however,  no  longer  a  few  nations  around  the  Mediter- 
ranean, but  the  unevangelized  nations  of  the  whole  world,  that 
now  wait  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  Heathenism  is  every- 
where disintegrating.  The  absurdities  and  follies  of  its  rites 
and  superstitions  are  only  too  manifest  in  the  light  that  now 
illumines  the  dark  corners  of  the  earth.  The  greater  the  intel- 
ligence the  more  rapid  the  disintegration.  Time  was  when 
centuries  made  little  difference  in  the  social  life  and  moral 
character  of  a  heathen  nation.  That  time  has  passed.  Through 
the  various  agencies  of  our  modern  civilization,  a  new  era  has 
come,  an  era  of  change  and  of  transition.  The  moral  decline 
that  must  follow  .unless  arrested  by  the  instant  and  wide-spread 
proclamation  of  the  gospel  is  something  fearful  to  contemplate. 

III.  The  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  their  presence  in  all  the 
more  important  cities  throughout  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the 
influence  they  were  exerting  in  behalf  of  Monotheism,  and  in 
awakening  an  expectation  of  some  great  change  in  the  religious 
world,  find  a  parallel  in  the  wide  dispersion  of  the  English  race 
in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  in  the  presiige  gained  for  the  civ- 
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ilization  and  the  religion  they  represent  Men  speaking  the 
English  tongue,  whether  British  or  American,  have  been  the 
pioneers  of  the  gospel  and  opened  the  way  for  its  proclamation 
by  commerce  and  by  arms,  not  always  in  ways  that  a  Chris- 
tian sentiment  approves,  bat  yet  really  on  a  scale  and  with 
results  which  put  any  special  preparation  through  the  Jews  of 
the  first  century  quite  in  the  back-ground.  The  simple  fact 
that  the  millions  of  India,  constituting  a  sixth  part  of  the  hu- 
man race,  have  been  brought  under  English  law  and  the  influ- 
ences of  English  civilization,  and  the  Christianity  that  has  in- 
spired it,  is  one  of  the  great  facts  of  modern  history  ;  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  instances  of  the  over-ruling  Providence  of 
God  in  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  Hardly  less  sig- 
nificant is  the  influence  of  men  of  the  English  race  on  the  des- 
tinies of  the  millions  of  South  Africa  and  Japan.  The  ad- 
vanced position  of  Protestant  nations  thus  compels  the  respect 
and  excites  the  admiration  and  the  emulation  of  the  most 
diverse  nations  of  heathendom,  loosens  the  bonds  of  ignorance 
and  superstition,  and  prepares  the  way  for  the  reception  of  a 
religion  which  bears  such  fruits. 

IV.  It  was  fitting  that  the  Greek  language  should  be  the 
common  language  of  culture  throughout  the  Roman  Empire  to 
give  just  expression  to  the  new  conceptions  about  to  be  intro- 
duced, and  to  give  them  the  widest  diffusion.  The  gospel  was 
thus  brought  into  connection  with  the  best  thought  and  cul- 
ture of  the  world  :  grafted  into  the  great  Indo-Germanic  stock. 
The  vast  significance  of  this  event  becomes  only  the  more  man- 
ifest with  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  fuller  development  of  the 
different  branches  of  this  stock,  and  of  the  parts  committed  to 
them  in  the  social  and  moral  regeneration  of  mankind. 

But  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  Greek  tongue  nineteen  cen- 
turies ago,  of  its  fitness  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  gospel  message 
and  to  transmit  it  to  after  times,  may  be  said  with  added  em- 
phasis of  our  composite  English  speech,  not  only  as  to  its  rich- 
ness and  power  of  expression  but  still  more  of  its  wide 
diffusion  till  it  is  heard  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and 
everywhere  recognized  more  and  more  as  the  language  of 
the  highest  civilization.  The  best  result*  of  the  thought  and 
experience  of  all  ages  are  stored  in  it  The  men  that  use  it 
have  the  resources  of  the  centuries  at  their  command. 
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Y.  If  there  was  a  wide  spread  expectation  throughout  the 
heathen  world  at  the  opening  of  the  first  century  that  great 
moral  changes  were  near  at  hand,  and  a  longing  for  relief  from 
the  burdens  that  could  no  longer  be  borne,  still  more  is  this 
true  now,  not  only  in  heathen  but  in  Christian  lands.  The 
Arab  Sheik  who  visited  the  schools  and  the  printing  press  at 
Beirut  turned  away  with  the  remark,  "  You  are  to  prevail,  we 
are  passing  away."  In  those  symbols  of  the  new  civilization, 
he  read  the  doom  of  Islam.  So  in  India,  men  frankly  admit 
the  failure  of  their  religious  systems  and  expect  their  children 
to  embrace  Christianity  while  declining  to  do  so  themselves. 

In  Christian  lands  there  is  also  an  anticipation  of  change — 
somewhat  vague  and  uncertain,  variously  interpreted,  but  still 
in  the  air — and  a  sign  of  the  times.  With  some  it  is  restless- 
ness and  dissatisfaction,  with  doctrinal  forms  and  beliefs  that 
unite  more  or  less  of  human  philosophy  and  speculation  with 
interpretations  of  the  Word  of  God.  With  others  it  is  anxiety 
at  the  failure  of  the  church  to  realize  the  true  conception  of  the 
Christian  life  in  its  purity  and  singleness  of  consecration  to 
Christ  as  its  head,  and  its  absorption  in  the  selfish  enjoyment 
of  the  gospel  and  its  incidental  results  to  the  neglect  of  the 
outlying  world.  With  others  it  is  distrust  and  despair  of  ex- 
isting agencies  engaged  in  the  work  of  redemption,  and  a  look- 
ing for  a  second  coming  of  Christ  to  set  up  his  kingdom  by  the 
destruction  of  his  enemies.  From  others  we  hear  of  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  historic  faiths  of  Christendom,  and  of  a  moral 
interregnum — which  .rightly  interpreted  means  the  despair  of 
science  and  modern  thought  to  solve  the  questions  they  have 
vainly  grappled  with.  From  this  class  come  the  pessimistic 
views  of  the  world  and  of  the  drift  of  modern  social  life — a 
wail  much  like  that  from  their  compeers  at  the  opening  of  the 
Christian  era.  This  despair  of  man  is  God's  opportunity,  and 
prepares  the  way  both  at  home  and  abroad  for  the  fuller  reve- 
lation of  grace  conditioned  on  the  faith  of  the  people  of  God. 

The  new  interest  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  which  the 
Revision  of  the  English  version  now  in  progress  is  to  aid  and 
intensify,  the  discussions  which  as  never  before  center  about 
the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  and  the  wide  spread  interest  in 
missionary  enterprises  of  every  name — are  the  beginning  of  a 
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great  reaction  which  at  once  reveals  the  awakening  conscious- 
ness of  the  church  to  a  sense  of  the  unworthiness  of  its  posi- 
tion and  its  neglect  of  opportunity,  and  is  the  promise  of  a 
new  era. 

We  have  thus  far  considered  some  of  the  signs  of  the  times, 
in  singular  correspondence  to  those  which  marked  the  prepar- 
ation for  the  coming  of  our  Lord  upon  the  earth,  and  which 
may  now  be  appealed  to  in  evidence  of  the  preparation  for  the 
early  establishment  of  his  kingdom  ;  the  world  become  one  in 
its  political  and  commercial  interests,  the  world-wide  breadth 
of  sentiment  capable  of  a  world-wide  religion ;  the  decadence  of 
old  religious  faiths,  and  the  consequent  wide  spread  moral  cor- 
ruption, ending  in  the  hopelessness  and  despair  of  heathenism  ; 
a  language  at  once  receptive  of  the  gospel  and  fitted  to  diffuse 
it,  reinforced  by  all  the  accumulated  thought  and  experience 
of  the  past ;  the  dispersion  of  a  cultured  people  the  world  over 
and  preeminently  at  all  the  centers  of  influence,  to  be  the 
pioneers  of  the  missionary  when  not  following  in  his  train ;  and 
lastly  the  wide  spread  expectation  of  change  in  the  moral 
world,  as  at  once  a  necessity  and  the  hope  of  mankind. 

To  these  considerations  converging  on  the  present  age  as  for- 
merly upon  that  marked  by  the  coming  of  Christ,  may  be 
added  some  that  are  peculiar  to  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and 
which  help  to  make  up  the  fulness  of  the  present  time. 

L  First  of  all  note  the  great  historic  changes  of  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  revealing  the  Divine  Hand  shaping  the  des- 
tinies of  nations  and  controlling  events  as  never  before  in  the 
large  interest  of  the  plan  of  redemption ;  the  breaking  down  of 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Papacy,  the  unification  of  Italy,  the 
rise  of  Germany  as  a  great  Protestant  power,  the  emancipation 
of  serfs  in  Russia,  the  civil  war  in  this  country,  with  its  fatal 
blow  to  slavery  here  and  the  world  over ;  India,  already  re- 
ferred to,  brought  under  English  rule  and  the  influence  of 
English  ideas ;  China  opened  to  the  free  proclamation  of  the 
gospel  throughout  its  wide  domain ;  Japan  unlocking  its  long 
closed  gates  and  welcoming  and  adopting  western  ideas  with 
an  eagerness  and  rapidity  unparalleled  in  history ;  the  polit- 
ical   power  of   Islam    broken  under  the  hammer   of   Russia, 
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and,  lastly,  Central  Africa,  explored  by  the  intrepid  labors 
of,  Livingstone,  Stanley  and  others, — events  all  intimately 
related  to  the  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  till  the 
world  is  open  as  never  before  to  Christian  effort. 

From  what  other  point  of  view  shall  we  explain  the  re- 
cent intervention  of  England  at  the  critical  moment  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Turkish  Empire;  Japan  closed  to  the  world 
for  centuries  till  the  Pacific  railway  brought  her  into  close 
connection  with  Christian  New  England,  or  the  strange  sight  of 
an  envoy  from  the  a  New  York  Herald  "  patiently  telling  the 
story  of  Christ  to  Mtesa  on  the  shores  of  lake  Nyanza  ? 

II.  As  a  second  characteristic  of  the  times  note  the  wide- 
spread missionary  movement,  which,  begun  less  than  a  century 
ago,  and  hardly  attracting  the  notice  even  of  the  church  at  large 
till  within  the  last  thirty  years,  has  gone  on  broadening  and 
deepening  till  it  includes  all  the  leading  evangelical  denomina- 
tions of  Christendom,  till  more  than  fifty  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  devoted  to  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  all  the 
principal  languages  spoken  among  men,  and  till  more  than  a 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  have  been  expended  in  behalf  of 
the  perishing  in  heathen  lands  who  can  make  no  return  but 
their  grateful  love ;  till  five  thousand  devoted  men  and  women 
educated  in  the  best  learning  of  the  day,  are  bearing  the  seeds 
of  Christian  civilization  around  the  world.  They  are  scattered 
through  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  among  the  millions  of  India ; 
they  are  found  in  the  open  ports  of  China,  and  threading  their 
way  up  its  great  rivers ;  their  words  find  crowds  of  eager  lis- 
teners in  the  new  world  of  Japan ;  they  brave  the  fevers  of  the 
Gold  Coast,  and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  are  planning  con- 
quests in  the  interior  of  Africa ;  songs  of  praise  from  hundreds 
of  islands  in  the  Pacific  attest  their  presence ;  and  they  risk 
their  lives  at  the  hands  of  fanatics  in  papal  lands  that  they  may 
make  known  the  simple  story  of  the  cross.  Half  a  million  of 
souls  won  to  Christ,  and  a  Christian  community  of  nearly  two 
millions  who  have  come  out  of  the  darkness  and  the  supersti- 
tion of  centuries,  often  at  the  loss  of  all  things,  are  tokens  of 
the  divine  blessing  on  their  labors ;  till  the  progress  of  mod- 
ern missions,  in  the  last  seventy  years,  exceeds  that  of  the  first 
seventy  of  the  apostolic  age. 
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As  merely  one  feature  of  modem  missionary  enterprise,  note 
the  uprising  of  the  Christian  women  of  oar  land  and  the  mar- 
velous record  of  the  last  twelve  years,  since  a  few  earnest 
Christian  women,  in  Boston,  in  faith  and  prayer  organized  the 
Woman's  Board  of  Missions  on  a  plan  so  wise  and  judicious  as 
to  secure  early  adoption  by  other  denominations  as  well,  till  its 
influence  is  felt  from  the  Aroostook  to  the  Golden  Gate,  bring- 
ing the  Christian  women  of  the  land  to  a  consciousness  of  their 
power  and  privilege,  into  sympathy  with  each  other  and  to  uni- 
ted efforts  for  the  social  and  moral  elevation  of  woman  the 
world  over. 

ILL  But  of  still  greater  significance  than  the  record  of  num- 
bers won  to  the  truth  is  the  demonstration  given  to  the  world 
of  the  developing  power  of  the  gospel.  It  has  been  left  to  this 
nineteenth  century,  to  this  penod  of  intensest  material  pro- 
gress, of  strife  for  wealth,  and  the  consequence  it  gives,  and  too 
often  for  the  mere  animal  pleasures  it  places  within  the  reach 
of  its  possessors, — it  has  been  left  to  this  century,  and  to  the 
missionary  enterprise,  to  give  proof  amid  men  of  every  race  and 
clime,  of  that  quickening  energy  which  provides  at  once  the 
impulse  and  the  sustaining  force  of  all  true  intellectual  activity 
and  of  all  high  culture,  to  illustrate  the  possible  greatness  and 
glory  of  every  human  soul,  to  vindicate  the  wisdom  and  the 
glory  of  God  in  its  redemption. 

Our  civilization  has  been  the  slow  growth  of  ages,  and  we  are 
prone  to  judge  from  our  experience  that  ages  will  be  required 
for  the  development  of  a  similar  civilization  in  heathen  lands. 
The  incidental  refinements,  the  usages  and  the  forms  of  culti- 
vated social  life,  are  of  comparatively  slow  growth  ;  they  be- 
long to  the  lower  realms  of  the  physical  and  intellectual  world  ; 
but  the  development  of  a  spiritual  manhood  and  womanhood, 
through  the  quickening  energy  of  the  gospel  and  the  new  life 
forces  from  the  inbreathing  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  is  quite  an- 
other thing.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  gospel  is  now  rein- 
forced by  all  the  motive  agencies  of  our  modern  culture  at  the 
command  of  the  missionary,  and  we  have  abundant  reason  to 
anticipate  the  more  rapid  development  of  the  missionary  work 
in  heathen  lands.  Men  born  of  heathen  parents  are  now  elo- 
quent preachers,  teachers  in  colleges  and  seminaries,  writers  of 
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books,  editors  of  newspapers,  and  in  less  than  a  single  genera- 
tion are  putting  themselves  upon  a  plane  of  equality,  in  intel- 
lectual and  moral  character,  with  members  of  our  own  favored 
race. 

A  few  years  since,  admiring  crowds  in  Edinburgh  listened  to 
the  eloquence  of  a  Zulu  Caffre,  brought  up  in  mission  schools 
— the  heathen  boy  developed  into  the  Christian  man.  At  the 
conference  of  Allahabad,  in  India,  of  the  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  delegates,  representing  nearly  all  the  Christian  bodies 
at  work  for  the  evangelization  of  that  country,  twenty  were 
native  Hindoos  of  different  castes  and  of  different  languages, 
graduates  of  mission  schools  and  seminaries,  sitting  side  by 
side  with  graduates  of  English  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and 
American  Amherst,  Williams,  and  Yale,  as  their  peers,  and 
vindicating  their  character  by  the  papers  they  presented  on 
mission  topics,  and  by  the  discussions  in  which  they  took  part 

It  may  be  said  that  these  are  exceptions ;  and  so  are  the 
great  men,  always,  who  represent  the  nation  to  which  they  be- 
long and  give  it  its  character  before  the  world.  They  are  the 
flower  of  the  people,  some  doubter  may  say ;  but  as  President 
Eliot  recently  remarked  to  such  a  criticism  upon  his  praise  of 
the  young  men  who  go  forth,  year  by  year,  from  the  halls  of 
Harvard,  "  True,  but  it  is  their  flower  which  characterizes  a 
people,  and  contains  the  seeds  of  their  future." 

These  facts  show  the  power  of  the  gospel  to  bring  men  up 
from  their  lowest  degradation  to  the  high  plane  of  Christian 
manhood  in  a  single  generation. 

IV.  As  the  result  of  the  present  missionary  movement  it 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  Christianity  has  now  become 
naturalized  everywhere  among  the  most  diverse  nations.  It 
has  proved  itself  to  be  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  of 
every  one  that  believeth,  be  he  Jew  or  Gentile,  Hindoo,  Chi- 
nese, or  African,  or  dweller  on  the  islands  of  the  sea.  The 
same  results  are  witnessed  everywhere,  in  the  changed  lives, 
the  new  hopes  and  aspirations,  the  trustful  faith,  the  single- 
hearted  devotion,  the  patience  under  trial  and  persecution,  the 
vilest  and  most  degraded  washed  and  made  clean  in  the  blood 
of  Christ,  Christian  homes  set  up,  Christian  institutions  estab- 
lished and  sustained,  and  self-sacrificing  efforts  to  make  others 
sharers  with  them  in  the  blessings  of  the  gospel. 
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It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  lower  forms  of  religion  that 
have  prevailed  in  the  world  have  been  suited  to  the  lower 
forms  of  social  life  and  culture.  It  were  wiser  to  say  that  the 
lower  forms  of  social  life  and  culture  have  been  such  as  were 
possible  to  existing  forms  of  religion.  Carlyle  has  somewhere 
remarked  for  substance,  u  tell  me  what  a  man's  religion  is,  not 
what  he  professes  to  believe,  but  what  he  actually  believes  and 
lives  up  to,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  he  is.  So  of  the  nation. 
Tell  me  what  its  religion  is  and  I  will  tell  you  its  history." 
The  most  vital  element  in  its  character  is  its  religion.  It  is 
now  no  longer  a  question  of  ten  great  religions  in  the  world — 
each  suited  to  a  certain  stage  of  culture — but  it  is  a  question 
of  one  religion  for  mankind,  one  suited  to  the  spiritual  neces- 
sities and  the  best  development  of  the  raca  The  Oonfucianist, 
in  the  presence  of  three  hundred  living  churches  of  Chinese, 
can  no  longer  say  that  Christianity  is  not  for  China.  The  Bud- 
dhist in  Japan  finds  his  argument  sadly  embarrassed  by  the 
rapid  growth  of  Christian  churches,  and  of  a  new  moral  senti- 
ment, and  by  the  marvellous  development  of  intellectual  and 
material  progress  from  contact  with  Christian  nations ;  and  the 
Brahman  is  still  more  embarrassed  as  he  finds  Christian  men 
and  women  speaking  more  than  twenty  different  languages, 
scattered  through  six  thousand  villages  and  cities  between  the 
Himalayas  and  Cape  Comorin,  professing  and  illustrating  a 
new  life  through  faith  in  the  Christ  as  their  Redeemer.  So 
everywhere  Christianity  is  naturalized  and  demonstrates  its 
character  as  the  one  religion  for  the  human  race. 

V.  Another  very  timely  aid  and  encouragement  in  the  work 
of  evangelization,  may  be  found  in  the  results  of  investigations 
into  the  various  religious  systems  of  the  world.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  motives  of  many  who  have  favored  us  with  their 
researches,  whether  of  envy,  of  strife,  or  of  good  will ;  whether 
or  not  we  care  to  accept  the  term  "  Science  of  Religion,"  in  the 
sense  originally  contemplated,  as  suggestive  of  a  clearing  up  of 
all  systems  of  faith  from  a  natural  basis,  independently  of  any 
revelation  from  above,  we  cannot  but  rejoice  in  the  work  act- 
ually done,  just  as  we  are  grateful  to  the  miners  for  the  weary 
toil  that  secures  for  us  the  precious  metals  that  enter  into  the 
exchanges  of  the  world. 
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of  all,  as  man  is  the  culmination  of  the  animal  kingdom.  It  is 
in  its  favor  that  many  of  its  doctrines  are  found  in  other  sys- 
tems, its  moral  code  only  the  higher  and  more  complete.  As 
the  last  result  of  investigation  may  we  not  agree  with  one  of 
the  last  published  utterances  of  the  distinguished  author  just 
quoted : 

"Nothing  would  more  effectually  secure  to  the  pure  and 
simple  teaching  of  Christ  its  true  place  in  the  historical  devel- 
opment of  the  human  mind* than  to  place  it  side  by  side  with 
the  other  religions  of  the  world."  "Nowhere  would  these  two 
books" — the  Old  and  the  New  Testament — "have  had  a 
grander  setting  or  have  shone  with  a  brighter  light  than  sur- 
rounded by  the  Veda,  the  Zendavesta^  the  Buddhist  Tripitaka, 
and  the  Koran."* 

VI.  Still  another  result  of  the  missionary  enterprise  abroad, 
which  no  figures  can  measure  and  yet  of  vast  moment  in  its 
bearing  on  the  moral  regeneration  of  the  unevangelized  nations 
of  the  world,  is  the  regeneration  of  their  language  through  the 
labors  of  missionaries. 

The  corruption  of  the  heathen  world,  the  falling  away  from 
the  primal  conceptions  of  a  Divine  Being,  and  the  simpler, 
hardier  virtues  of  earlier  times — till  having  changed  the  glory 
of  the  incorruptible  God  into  an  image  made  like  to  corrupti- 
ble man,  and  to  birds  and  four-footed  beasts  and  creeping 
things,  they  were  given  over  to  uncleanness  and  vile  affections, 
are  faithfully  represented  in  the  corruption  of  language  till  the 
very  possibility  of  expressing  spiritual  truths  and  the  moral 
virtues  is  well  nigh  lost  The  fit  words  for  moral  and  religious 
ideas  have  either  died  out  or  been  degraded  to  base  uses  till 
their  original  purport  has  been  lost  It  has  been  remarked  of 
the  Egyptians  that  through  the  devotion  of  the  nation  for  cen- 
turies to  commerce  and  trade  their  language  became  reduced 
to  less  than  seven  thousand  words,  and  those  fitted  to  their  oc- 
cupation. Thus  the  nation  seemed  doomed  to  the  degradation 
that  follows  such  absorption  in  merely  sensuous  ends  and 
objects.  The  languages  spoken  by  savage  and  barbarous 
tribes  are  but  the  shattered  fragments  or  the  decayed  rem- 
nants of   a  once  noble  speech.      The   meagre  and  impure 

*  Contemporary  Review,  Nov.  1879,  p.  386. 
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language  of  the  Sepoy  is  all  that  remains  of  the  rich  and 
powerful  idiom  of  the  poets  of  the  Veda.  The  seclusion  in 
which  women  are  kept  in  the  East  has  a  reason  in  the  moral 
atmosphere  to  which  they  would  be  exposed.  The  missionary 
often  feels  compelled  to  keep  his  children  strictly  within  the 
limits  of  the  compound,  as  the  house  and  grounds  he  occupies 
are  called,  to  save  them  from  the  corrupting  speech  with  which 
the  air  is  filled. 

If  on  the  other  hand  a  high  degree  of  intellectual  culture  is 
realized  as  in  the  classical  nations  of  antiquity,  and  in  such 
nations  in  our  day  as  China  and  Japan,  the  language  is  devel- 
oped in  corresponding  lines,  but  not  in  -the  direction  of  the 
highest  spiritual  conceptions.  The  language  of  the  masses 
only  gains  in  the  vocabulary  of  corruption  and  of  debasement 

The  service  rendered  to  the  different  nations  of  the  heathen 
world  by  missionaries  in  the  revival  and  enriching  of  their 
language  is  thus  beyond  all  estimate.  The  essential  elements 
of  progress  are  supplied.  Native  scholars  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  of  many  of  the  missionaries  that  they  speak  their  language 
better  than  the  natives  themselves.  Add  to  this  the  sloughing 
off  of  old  errors  of  thought  and  vices  of  life,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  and  elevating  ideas,  and  the  work  of  the  missionary 
is  seen  in  its  wide  relations  to  the  life  and  development  of  the 
millions  among  whom  he  labors.  A  pure  language  is  a  neces- 
sity of  the  highest  culture.  One  of  the  promises  of  God  to  his 
covenant  people*  is,  "I  will  turn  to  the  people  a  pure  language 
that  they  may  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  to  serve  Him 
with  one  consent"  We  are  wont  to  speak  of  the  obligations 
of  our  language  and  literature  to  our  English  version  of  the 
Scriptures;  the  Germans  recognize  equal  indebtedness  to 
Luther :  how  much  greater  the  service  rendered  to  the  heathen 
nations  by  the  men  who  give  them  not  only  the  Scriptures  but 
for  the  first  time  a  pure  and  elevating  literature.  It  is  only  as 
we  consider  the  extent  to  which  the  ideas  of  Christianity  have 
leavened  the  thought  and  sentiment  of  Christendom  ;  its  litera- 
ture, its  social  and  political  institutions,  making  up  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  atmosphere  in  which  we  live,  that  we  can 
estimate  the  work  now  being  done  by  missionaries  among  the 

*  Zeph.  iii.  9. 
VOL.  III.  40 
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millions  of  the  heathen  world,  and  its  bearing  on  the  world's 
evangelization. 

In  addition  therefore,  to  the  singular  correspondencies  of  our 
age  to  that  in  which  the  church  received  its  commission  to 
evangelize  all  nations,  we  find  now  a  special  preparation  for 
the  early  and  complete  evangelization  of  the  world,  in  the 
Providences  of  our  history;  in  the  wide-spread  missionary 
movement  that  already  reaches  all  the  principal  nations  and 
tribes  of  mankind;  in  the  demonstration  now  given  of  the 
developing  power  of  the  gospel,  its  acknowledged  superiority 
to  all  other  systems  of  religion,  and  its  fitness  to  become  the 
one  religion  of  the  race;  and  lastly  in  the  regeneration  begun 
and  now  going  forward  of  the  languages  of  the  heathen  world 
— all  constituting  the  immense  vantage  ground  of  the  Christian 
church  of  to-day — signs  of  the  times,  beckoning  her  forward  to 
the  final  victory. 

In  the  Providence  of  God  we  have  entered  on  what  promises 
to  be  the  last  stage  in  the  world's  evangelization  if  we  have 
but  faith  to  improve  the  preat  opportunity.  We  are  in 
the  heart  of  a  grand  movement,  that  for  the  first  time  in 
human  history  compasses  the  globe.  Great  events  thicken. 
The  vast  systems  of  error  and  superstition  that  have  so  long 
weighed  upon  the  race  are  undermined  and  ready  to  fall,  aa 
Christlieb  remarked  recently  in  his  address  at  Basle  before  the 
Evangelical  Alliance,  "  the  progress  will  be  the  more  rapid  as 
we  near  the  end.'1  The  night  is  far  spent;  the  day  is  at  hand. 
The  Spirit  and  the  Bride  say,  come ;  and  let  him  that  heareth 
say,  come. 
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Article  II.— PROFESSOR    NORDENSKIOLD   AS  AN 

ARCTIC    EXPLORER 

The  Arctic  Voyages  of  Adolf  Erik  NordensJciold,  1858-1879.   With 
illustrations  and  maps.    London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.    1879. 

"  Only  those  who  brave  its  dangers 
Comprehend  its  mystery." 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  deeds  of  one  so  justly 
famous  as  the  subject  of  this  paper  should  much  longer  wait 
for  a  historian.  For  twenty  years  he  has  been  before  the  pub- 
lic as  an  eminent  man  of  science,  and  a  bold  and  successful 
discoverer  in  the  Polar  world.  Within  the  last  five  years  he 
has  more  particularly  come  into  notice  for  his  good  fortune  in 
navigating  the  Kara  Sea — that  terror  of  previous  voyagers — 
and  proving  it  a  practicable  water-way  between  Europe  and 
Asia.  His  remarkable  feat  of  coasting  by  ship  the  entire 
northern  shore  of  Siberia,  and  making  the  North-East  Passage, 
places  him  in  the  fore  rank  of  navigators  of  all  times  and 
nations. 

The  natural  desire  for  more  specific  information  regarding 
the  life  and  travels  of  Professor  Nordenskiold  may  now  be 
very  fully  gratified.  The  author  of  the  work  before  us,  Mr. 
Alexander  Leslie,  of  Aberdeen,  has  given  with  the  Professor's 
permission,  and  often  in  his  own  words,  a  quite  complete 
account  of  the  series  of  expeditions  in  which  he  had  taken 
part  previously  to  the  voyage  of  the  Vega.  The  last  trip,  so 
successfully  concluded  in  the  summer  of  1879,  is  given  in 
outline,  and  we  are  referred  to  the  complete  history  of  the 
expedition  which  will  appear  in  due  time  from  the  pen  of  its 
originator  and  leading  spirit  It  is  but  little  to  say,  that  the 
book,  necessarily  incomplete,  as  narrating  the  deeds  of  a  living 
and  thoroughly  energetic  explorer,  is  very  satisfactory,  inas- 
much as  it  brings  into  special  prominence  the  history  of  that 
cluster  of  large  frozen  islands  directly  between  Norway  and 
the  Pole.  Suitable  and  clearly  printed  charts,  and  numerous 
characteristic  engravings,  together  with  a  long  list  of  works  on 
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the  Swedish  Arctic  expeditions  in  every  department,  add  much 
to  the  value  of  the  volume.  The  whole  is  prefaced  by  a  racy 
autobiographical  sketch  of  the  Arctic  hero,  which  rapidly  traces 
the  progressive  steps  of  his  extraordinary  career.  It  is  a  fitting 
introduction  to,  and  a  means  of  communicating  with,  the 
splendid  achievements  of  the  Professpr  in  his  chosen  field. 

Adolf  Erik  Nordenskiold  was  born  at  Helsingfors,  in 
Finland,  November  18,  1832.  Descended  from  a  race  con- 
spicuous for  remarkable  talents — particularly  for  "an  ardent 
love  of  nature  and  of  scientific  research,, — he  seems  to  have 
inherited  to  the  foil  these  qualities,  as  he  has  turned  them  so 
notably  to  account  We  meet  the  first  known  founder  of  the 
family  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  the 
person  of  a  Lieutenant  Nordberg,  of  Upland.  His  son,  who 
changed  the  family  name  to  Nordenberg,  was  famed  in  his  day 
for  the  novel  means  he  employed  to  escape  the  plague  which 
prevailed  in  Finland.  This  was  no  other  than  taking  his 
family  aboard  ship,  and  for  several  months  keeping  away  from 
land,  till  the  plague  was  stayed.  His  sons  were  eminent  both 
in  state  and  science.  One  of  them,  "  the  common  ancestor  of 
the  families  bearing  the  name  of  Nordenskiold  now  living  in 
Sweden  and  Finland,"  was  the  father  of  Colonel  Adolf  Gustaf, 
who  became  possessor  of  the  estate  of  Frugord,  "  in  a  forest- 
crowned  valley  in  the  department  of  Nyland,"  a  property  still 
held  by  the  Nordenskiolds.  In  this  genuine  Norse  home, 
replete  with  specimens  of  natural  history,  Nils  Gustaf  was  born 
in  1792.  Like  many  of  his  ancestors  his  attention  early  turned 
to  the  natural  sciences ;  and  under  the  instruction  of  the  re- 
nowned Berzelius  he  became  a  distinguished  mineralogist 
Liberally  supplied  by  the  state  with  funds,  he  perfected  him- 
self by  foreign  travel  for  the  post  of  Chief  of  the  Mining 
Department  in  Finland,  which  he  held  for  thirty  years.  This 
was  the  learned  and  honored  father  of  the  subject  of  this  narra- 
tive.   The  mother's  name  was  Margareta  Sofia  von  Haartman. 

L — Early  Life. 

At  Frugord  young  Adolf  Erik  grew  up  surrounded  by  the 
books  and  collections  of  generations  of  a  science-loving  an- 
cestry ;  and  very  early  the  boy  began  forming  a  museum  of 
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minerals  and  insects  for  himself,  and  was  often  the  companion 
of  his  father  in  his  collecting  tours.  Transferred  from  the 
teaching  of  a  private  tutor  to  the  gymnasium  at  Borgo  the 
future  Professor  was  at  first  marked  "  unsatisfactory  p  in  nearly 
all  his  studies,  and  was  declared  to  be  distinguished  "only  by 
absolute  idleness."  A  decided  improvement,  however,  soon 
took  place;  and  before  long  we  find  him  at  the  University  of 
Helsingfors,  where  chemistry,  natural  history,  mathematics, 
physics,  and  especially  mineralogy  and  geology,  were  studied 
with  the  greatest  zest  The  proficiency  of  the  young  sUident 
in  his  favorite  studies  ppeedily  won  for  him  offices  of  trust  and 
honor,  which  might  naturally  be  expected  to  increase  in  impor- 
tance and  value.  An  untoward  circumstance,  growing  out  of 
the  peculiar  political  relations  of  his  native  land,  deranged  the 
natural  course  of  events. 

Finland,  with  its  dark  wintry  skies,  and  landscapes  set  in 
gloom,  seems  on  that  very  account  the  better  fitted  to  send 
forth  those  who  should  brave  successfully  the  icy  breath  of 
the  North.  Lying  entirely  above  the  latitude  of  Cape  Fare- 
well, its  surface  largely  lakes  and  fens,  black  forests  of  pine  and 
firs  crowning  its  uplands,  while  the  hard  granite  crops  out 
on  every  side, — these,  with  the  brief  summers,  and  the  long 
bleak  winters  accompanied  by  most  destructive  tornadoes,  must 
surely  make  somewhat  easy  for  the  native  Finn  a  transition  to  the 
dismal  shores  of  Spitzbergen  and  Siberia.  But  Finland,  under 
its  forbidding  surface,  holds  great  stores  of  mineral  wealth, — 
just  as  a  well-worn  hat  sometimes  covers  a  splendid  brain,  and 
a  shabby  coat  a  large  and  generous  heart  Here,  then,  we  find 
the  two  requisites  for  rendering  the  outfit  of  the  youthful 
Nordenskiold  complete  when  he  should  stand  face  to  face  with 
his  life-work. 

One  other  thing  was  wanting.  Within  the  walls  of  the 
University  of  Helsingfors  and  in  the  prolific  mineral  stores  of 
his  native  land  was  enough  to  occupy  his  years,  and  even 
bring  great  fame  to  the  son  as  to  the  father  before  him.  But 
this  was  not  to  be.  The  age  was  ready  for  a  vast  outreach  into 
the  unknown  regions  within  the  Arctic  Circle.  He  must  not 
settle  down  in  ease  and  opulence  in  the  little  world  of  Helsing- 
fors.    So  surely  is  the  chosen  man  fitted  foi  bis  work,  and  also 
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driven  to  his  work.  This  strip  of  marsh  and  pine-covered 
granite  bills,  bordering  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
was  long  a  territory  coveted  by  both  Russia  and  Sweden.  The 
latter  had  the  better  claim  :  to  the  former  it  fell  by  the  fortune 
of  war  in  1809.  At  the  time  Adolf  began  to  receive  offices  and 
honors  from  his  Universitv  the  nervous  and  over-officious  Count 
von  Berg  was  Governor  •  general  of  the  land.  A  students' 
merrymaking,  accompanied  by  speeches,  which,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  wine  and  good  cheer,  were  undeniably  very  vehe- 
ment, very  foolish  and  very  harmless — as  such  declamations 
usually  are — was  the  occasion  of  great  terror  to  the  Governor- 
general;  and  was  the  means  eventually  of  causing  Adolf,  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  proceedings,  to  turn  to  the  more  hospita- 
ble shores  of  Sweden,  where  he  was  most  cordially  received. 
Even  then  and  there  his  future  was  awaiting  him. 

IL—  Work  in  Spitzbbrgen  Seas. 

Some  500  nautical  miles  above  Hammerfest,  in  Norway, 
slightly  to  the  west  of  north,  lies  an  assemblage  of  large  land- 
masses  bearing  the  general  name  of  Spitsbergen.  This  coun- 
try was  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  Europe  by  the  renowned 
Dutch  pilot  Barents,  who  on  his  third  and  last  Arctic  voyage 
discovered  Bear  Island,  and,  pushing  north,  ran  up  the  west 
side  of  a  land  which  he  believed  to  be  Greenland.  When  off 
the  north-western  point,  the  extraordinary  flight  of  birds  which 
hovered  over  the  ship,  and  flew  against  the  sails,  led  him  to 
name  the  locality  Vogelsang.  He  then  steered  to  Novaya 
Zemlya,  far  to  the  eastward,  where  after  incredible  sufferings 
he  found  a  grave.  To  so  great  a  navigator  was  it  given  to 
bring  this  land  to  light.  The  next  craft  that  reached  its 
shores,  only  eleven  years  after,  was  the  little  Hopewell,  piloted 
by  no  less  famous  a  voyager,  Henry  Hudson.  This  brave 
man  afterward  sailed  far  to  the  west,  and,  like  his  predecessor 
in  these  waters,  perished  in  the  vicinity  of  his  greatest  discov- 
eries. It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  these  two  noble  men  came  so 
near  together  once  on  this  Newland,  as  Hudson  named  it,  and 
then  went  far  asunder,  each  to  a  glorious  death. — uIn  a  tract 
published  in  1613,  by  Hessel  Gerard,  the  land  was  called 
Spitzbergen,"  a  name  ever  since  retained.     From  this  time  on, 
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for  two  centuries,  whale,  seal,  and  walrus-fleets  took  possession 

of  the  waters  around  these  islands,  until  their  prey  was  either 

slaughtered  or  driven  away.     By  this  means  the  northern  and 

western  shores   became  familiar  to  Europeans,  and  tolerably 

accurate  charts  are  given  at  an  early  day.     From  time  to  time 

some  earnest  endeavor  would  be  made  in  the  way  of  discovery 

pure  and   simple.      Masters  Baffin    and    Fotherby,  Captains 

Edge,  Williamszoon,  Scoresby,  TschitschakofF,  Phipps,  Buchan, 

Clavering,  and  Parry  made  such  efforts.     The  Russians,  as  far 

back  as  1764,  built  five  houses  at  Bel  Sound,  intending  to 

form  a  station  here  for  the  purpose  of  extended  voyages  to  the 

north  and  west.    Parties  of  their  men  wintered  here  while  this 

vain  project  was  being  tried.     Thus  the  southern,  western,  and 

northern  sides  of  the   Spitzbergen   group  have  been,  in  one 

sense,  well  known  for  270  years.     But  a  really  comprehensive 

and  thoroughly  scientific  expedition  to  that  icy  waste,  with  its 

scanty  vegetation,  its   snowy  mantle,  its  glaciers,  and   black 

needle-like  peaks — whence  is  derived  its  name — is  a  thing  of 

quite  modern  conception.     To  the  Scandinavians  is  due  this 

fruitful  idea,  which  has  been  persistently  followed  by  them. 

The  Norwegian  geologist,  Keilhau,  visited  Spitzbergen  in  1827. 

In  1887  Professor  Lov6n,  of  Stockholm,  dredged  along  its  coast 

and  searched   its   fossil-bearing   rooks.     The  very  next  year 

France  sent  an  expedition  thither,  in  which  many  Scandinavian 

savants  took  part,  and  gathered  valuable  results. 

It  was  found,  in  the  progress  of  discovery,  highly  important 
to  understand  minutely  the  geology  and  natural  history  of  this 
group,  and  the  hydrography  of  the  surrounding  seas.  The 
proximity  of  the  island  to  Europe,  also,  made  access  compara- 
tively easy  and  certain.  Professor  Lov6n  grasped  the  situa- 
tion: and,  inspiring  with  the  same  enthusiastic  spirit  Otto 
Torell,  the  result  was  that  in  the  summer  of  1858  the  latter 
fitted  out  the  little  sloop  Frithiof  and  bore  away  for  West 
Spitzbergen.  Most  fortunately,  Nordenskiold  was  selected  as 
geologist  by  his  friend,  the  leading  spirit  of  the  expedition. 
Thus,  at  last,  he  who  had  been  nurtured  in  gloomy  and 
inclement  Finland,  and  who  knew  with  exactest  knowledge 
every  point  of  interest  to  the  mineralogist  in  that  country,  was 
now  transferred,  with  robust  frame,  and  a  generous  enthusiasm, 
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and  unfailing  skill  in  his  profession,  to  a  most  interesting  point 
far  inside  the  threshold  of  the  true  Arctic  World.  His  life- 
work  is  before  him. 

The  present  was  but  a  summer  trip— an  initiatory  move- 
ment— but  it  was  by  no  means  devoid  of  fruit.  Horn  and  Bel 
Sounds  and  Ice  Fjord — large  bays  on  the  west  coast — were 
visited,  and  afterward  the  Norway  Islands,  with  several  inter- 
vening points.  Dredging  was  carried  on  at  every  available 
opportunity,  the  peculiarities  of  the  glaciers  examined,  and 
large  collections  in  natural  history  obtained.  The  geological 
studies,  conducted  by  Nordenskiold,  were  especially  produc- 
tive. Fossils  from  Carboniferous,  Jurassic,  and  Tertiary  strata 
were  found  in  rich  abundance ;  which,  with  those  afterward 
obtained,  have  been  of  the  utmost  importance  to  a  true  know- 
ledge of  the  past  history  of  our  globe.  After  a  busy  season 
the  Frithiof  reached  Norway  at  the  end  of  August 

Immediately  after  Nordenskiold Js  return  he  was  appointed 
Professor  and  Intendant  of  the  mineralogical  department  of 
the  Riks- Museum  at  Stockholm,  bis  good  friend  Mosander, 
who  had  long  held  that  position,  having  just  died.  In  the 
duties  of  this  office,  and  especially  in  preparing  scientific 
papers,  and  enriching  the  splendid  collections  of  the  Museum, 
two  and  a  half  years  passed.  During  this  time,  when  he  was 
not  allowed  to  visit  Finland,  his  mother  died  at  Frugord."  To 
her  memory  he  pays  a  sincere  tribute  of  respect,  and  inciden- 
tally gives  us  a  very  pleasant  impression  of  his  early  home-life. 
"As  ray  father,  "  he  writes,  "  spent  a  great  part  of  his  time  in 
traveling,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  it  was  my  mother  who  con- 
ducted and  arranged  our  first  education.  Her  good  judgment, 
and  her  liking  for  employment  of  all  kinds,  and  for  generous, 
impartial,  and  frank  behavior,  exercised  a  powerful  influence 
on  all  within  her  family  circle,  and  created  a  home  at  Frugord 
where  singular  unanimity  and  mutual  affection  prevailed. " 
When  we  remember  that  Adolf  was  third  in  order  of  seven 
children — four  sons  and  three  daughters — we  shall  involun- 
tarily unite  our  admiration  with  his  of  ihe  tact  and  strength  of 
character,  that,  in  the  person  of  the  good  Margareta,  could 
secure  in  this  large  household  obedience  and  culture  without 
sacrificing  respect  and  love. 
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In  the  meantime  Torell  had  visited  the  west  coast  of  Green- 
land, and  greatly  enlarged  his  experience  in  Arctic  matters. 
He  had,  all  this  while,  in  view  another  and  more  comprehen- 
sive tour  to  Spitsbergen.  He  visited  England,  and  enlisted  tt^e 
interest  of  several  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society.  His  zeal  roused  the  Swedish  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Academy  of  Sciences  rendered  efficient  aid. 
Like  the  previous  voyage,  the  present  was  to  be  a  strictly 
scientific  expedition,  only  on  a  grander  scala  A  large  corps 
of  scientific  men  joined  the  enterprise,  and  early  in  May,  1861, 
two  small  vessels,  the  Aeolus  and  Magdalena,  sailed  from 
Tromso.  On  board  the  former  was  Torell,  the  leader  of  the 
expedition,  and  Nordenskiold,  who  shared  the  command  with 
him. 

Beyond  Bear  Island  deep  dredgings  were  made ;  and, 
accompanied  by  dense  flights  of  birds,  already  on  their  way  to 
Arctic  lands,  they  steered  straight  for  the  north  coast  of  Spits- 
bergen ;  noting  by  the  way  "  the  precipitous  sea-faces  of  the 
glaciers  with  their  beautiful  greenish-blue  colors."  The  younger 
Scoresby,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  these  parts,  has  given 
a  clear  description  of  the  scenery  here  as  it  appears  from  the 
sea.  The  northern  shores  are  pictured  as  lower  than  the 
western,  and  more  uniformly  covered  with  snow.  The  west 
coast,  on  the  contrary,  is  considerably  elevated,  and  streaked 
with  black  and  white,  a  contrast  formed  by  high  ridges  of  dark 
rock  alternating  with  dazzling  sheets  of  snow  and  ice.  The 
latter  reflect  the  light  of  the  sun  with  such  intensity  as  to  give 
to  the  snow-clad  tracts  "  the  color  and  splendor  of  the  moon  at 
the  full."  And  he  adds :  "  The  ice  and  rocks  being  thus  highly 
illuminated  nnd  strongly  contrasted,  being  constructed  on  a' 
majestic  scale,  and  rising  with  peculiar  steepness  out  of  the  sea, 
give  a  character  to  the  Spitzbergen  scenery  highly  striking, 
interesting,  and  indeed  magnificent  One  of  the  seamen  on 
the  Willem  Barents^  in  1878,  sent  by  Holland  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  the  Dutch  who  had  perished  there, 
gives  a  precisely  similar  picture  of  the  country  :  "  Spitzbergen 
has  justly  earned  its  name,  for  one  sees  nothing  but  sharp 
pointed  rocks  showing  amongst  the  colossal  glaciers,  while  the 
sun,  throwing  a  red  glow,  brings  the  whiteness  of  the  snow 
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into  startling  contrast  with  the  deep  shadows.  "    Our  voyagers, 
also,  gazed  with  special  interest  on  this  peculiar  formation. 

One  of  the  objects  of  this  expedition  had  been  to  determine 
the  practicability  of  measuring  an  arc  of  meridian  on  these 
islands.  The  account  of  the  entire  trip  is  very  interesting. 
Although  the  vessels  were  small  there  was  this  advantage,  the 
numerous  boats  and  hands  to  man  them  enabled  the  parties  to 
take  different  routes,  and  carry  on  separate  explorations  simul- 
taneously. Altogether,  it  was  a  very  enjoyable  season.  The 
waters  were  filled  with  seals,  walrus,  and  white  whales;  the  cliffs 
swarmed  with  bird -life ;  eider-ducks,  choosing  the  islets  for 
their  nests,  out  of  the  reach  of  foxes,  furnished  abundance  of 
fresh  eggs  to  those  greater  robbers,  Swedish  sailors;  fat  rein- 
deer were  to  be  had  for  the  shooting ;  and  with  full  larders, 
and  so  much  that  was  new  and  interesting,  the  historian  of  this 
trip,  K.  Chydenius,  the  physicist,  is  enabled  to  draw  a  picture 
of  the  delights  of  Spitzbergen  exploration  that  almost  makes  his 
readers  envy  the  good  fortune  of  such  yachtmen  as  Lamont 
and  Leigh  Smith  in  their  facilities  for  reaching  this  most  desir- 
able land. 

On  the  7th  of  June  they  came  to  anchor  in  Treurenberg 
Bay.  Here  was  the  harbor  of  the  Hecla  during  Parry's  famous 
attempt  to  reach  the  Pole,  and  the  Swedes  found  a  small 
part  of  the  flag-staff  he  erected  here.  The  name  of  the  bay 
signifies  "  mourning,"  as  is  fully  explained  by  the  numbers  of 
graves  hereabout,  most  of  them  of  Dutch  seamen,  and  some 
bearing  very  ancient  dates.  Indeed,  the  shores  of  Spitzbergen 
bear  constant  witness  to  this  day,  by  the  Dutch  names  of  bays 
and  head  lands,  by  the  thousands  of  bleaching  walrus  skeletons 
on  the  beach  and  the  numberless  graves  of  men,  to  the  nature 
of  its  old-time  history. 

Immediately  frozen  in,  the  imprisoned  crews  celebrated  Mid- 
summer Night  by  decking  a  spar  with  flags  and  garlands  uf 
seaweed,  and  building  beside  it  a  huge  bonfire  of  drift-wood. 
The  midnight  sun,  in  the  north,  looked  calmly  down  from  an 
undimmed  sky;  and  "seldom  have  glasses  clinked  more  cheer- 
fully than  by  the  graves  in  Sorge  Bay." 

But  the  short,  fierce  Arctic  summer  was  upon  them;  the  icy 
bonds  relaxed,  and  the  crevices  among  the  rocks  and  the  little 
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patches  of  soil  grew  bright  with  green  leaves  and  gay  flowers. 
A  sledge-journey  had  been   planned  to  the  north,    but  this, 
from  the  lateness  of  the  season,  had  to  be  abandoned.    Instead, 
Torell  and  Nordenskiold,  with  Peterson  as  hunter,  made  a  boat 
trip  down  Hinloopen  Strait — a  body  of  water  separating  the 
main  island  from  North-East  Land.     Their  search  for  fossils 
and  objects  of  natural  history  was  most  successful.      Chyde- 
nius  during  this  excursion  was  at  Low  Island  preparing  for 
the  work  of  triangulation.     At  Treurenberg  Bay  the  veteran 
walrus-hunter,  Mattilas,  had  discovered  under  a  heap  of  drift- 
wood one  of   Parry's  depots   containing   a  gun,  a  lead -lined 
wooden  chest  with  ammunition,  and  eleven  tins  of  roast  meat 
in  perfect  preservation  after  a  lapse  of    thirty-seven   years. 
Next,  Torell  and  Nordenskiold  started  to  explore  the  upper 
coast  of  North-East  Land.     They  visited  the  Seven  Islands, 
noted  the  meagerness  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  life  there, 
and  found  indications  that  the  land  was  gradually  rising.     On 
the  main-land,   numerous   pot-holes,  covering   the  side  of  a 
height  1500  feet  above  the  sea  to  its  top,  showed  that  once  the 
whole  was  under  water,  and  perhaps  buried  beneath  a  glacier. 
They  passed  Cape  Platen,  but  continuous  ice  compelled  their 
return.     UA  festive  meal  of  some  preserved  grouse  washed 
down  with  some  old  wine  that  had  circumnavigated  the  globe/' 
marked  the  turning-point  of    this  jolly  crew.     In  truth,  the 
Swedes  seem  always  to  make  themselves  very  much  at  home 
in  these  Arctic  regions. 

While  they  were  away  the  Aeolus  had  been  cruising  in 
Hinloopen  Strait;  and  the  curious  fact  was  brought  to  light 
that  here  was  found  a  fauna  belonging  exclusively  to  that  of 
Greenland,  and  which  was  seldom  or  never  seen  on  the  coast 
of  West  Spitzbergen.  A  number  of  *'  marked  "  reindeer  were 
shot  The  marking  consists  of  a  cropping  of  both  ears,  which 
singular  feature  has  given  rise  to  some  discussion.  The  only 
reasonable  explanation  is,  that  the  young  deer  have  the  tips 
of  their  ears  frosted  during  the  cold  Springs;  giving  them  the 
appearance  of  having  been  clipped  with  a  knife.  The  reindeer 
of  Spitzbergen  are  considerably  smaller  than  those  of  the 
main-land ;  and  though  extremely  lean  at  the  end  of  winter, 
become  very  fat  and  good  eating  by  autumn. 
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During  these  three  months  the  crew  of  the  Magdalena  had 
been  examining  the  bays  and  head-lands  from  Treurenberg 
Bay  west  and  south  as  far  as  Ice  Fjord.  They  found  fine 
hunting-grounds,  an  unexpectedly  abundant  flora,  and  good 
fields  for  the  mineralogist.  Reindeer  were  plenty ;  eider  ducks 
filled  the  island ;  the  hardy  little  flowering  plants  that  meet  us 
in  Greenland — the  Saxifrages,  Ranunculi,  and  many  others, 
beside  grasses  and  luxuriant  mosses  and  lichens — occupied 
every  inch  of  soil  ;  at  Cross  Bay  "  the  first  known  fern  on 
Spitzbergen  was  found — Oryslopteris  fragilis ;"  and  in  King's 
Bay  occurred  "a  seam  of  coal,  together  with  impressions  of 
leaves  and  other  parts  of  plants,  showing  that  there  was  a 
period  in  the  development  of  the  globe  when  spreading  forests, 
composed,  it  would  appear,  chiefly  of  broad-leaved  trees,  re- 
sembling our  maple9,  every  where  covered  the  valleys  and 
mountain-slopes,  where  now,  if  they  be  not  entirely  filled  with 
thick  beds  of  ice,  the  Arctic  willow,  creeping  inch  high  along 
the  ground,  is  the  only  representative  of  plants  of  the  nature 
of  trees." 

Professor  Nordenskiold,  speaking  of  this  voyage,  says  that  he 
was  enabled  to  clear  up  the  main  points  of  the  geognosy  of  the 
country  ;  and  that  by  it  "  the  first  foundation  was  laid  of  a  true 
knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  the  Polar  countries"  The  ex- 
pense had  been  about  17,000  dollars. 

Successful  as  the  undertaking  had  been,  there  were  still 
many  undecided  points.  Preparations  for  measuring  an  arc 
of  meridian  had  been  made  in  the  north,  but  the  shortness  of 
the  season  did  not  allow  of  similar  work  to  be  even  com- 
menced in  the  south.  Accordingly  a  project  for  a  new  expe- 
dition, on  a  smaller  scale,  was  formed,  which  Dr.  Chydenius, 
with  whom  we  have  become  somewhat  acquainted,  was  to  lead. 
His  sudden  death  threw  the  responsibility  of  conducting  it 
upon  Professor  Nordenskiold.  He  had  already,  he  tells  us, 
abandoned  all  thought  of  further  Arctic  journeys  when  this 
proposition  was  made  to  him.  The  explanation  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  on  the  1st  of  July,  1863,  he  had  been  united  in 
marriage  to  Anna  Mannerheim,  a  Finnish  lady,  daughter  of 
Ex-President  Count  Carl  Mannerheim  and  Eva  von  Schaotz. 
But  there  was  no  retreat.     He  might  not  love  father,  mother, 
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wife  or  home  more  than  science,  of  which  he  was  so  thorough 
an  interpreter.  So  he  calls?  once  more  about  him  old  and  tried 
voyagers,  as  Docent  Duner  and  Dr.  Malmgren,  and  sets  sail  in 
the  small  but  stout  gunboat  Axel  Thordsen.  In  all  this  we  are 
reminded  by  contrast — the  contrast  of  "  peace-cry  "  and  "  war- 
cry,"  of  good  will  and  cruel  bloodshed — of  other  days,  when 
other  fleets  swept  these  waters,  and  when  another  Erik 

"  Sailed  with  a  chosen  crew 
From  Lapland  and  Finmark." 

It  was  the  middle  of  June,  1864.  In  two  days  they  sighted 
Bear  Island.  Having  a  little  spare  time  they  thought  fit  to 
land  and  examine  it  more  carefully.  This  island,  discovered 
by  Barents,  and  lying  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  between 
Tromso  and  South  Cape  in  Spitsbergen,  is  well  nigh  harbor- 
less,  and  desolate  in  the  extreme.  In  the  north-eastern  part 
Mount  Misery  rises  to  a  height  of  1,200  feet,  and  the  few 
strips  of  beach  are  piled  with  walrus-skeletons — relics  of  by- 
gone butcheries.  Continuing  north  they  sought  to  enter  Stor 
Fjord,  the  desired  scene  of  their  present  work.  But  fast  ice 
turned  them  aside,  and  they  ran  up  the  western  side,  and 
spent  some  time  very  profitably  in  Ice  Fjord.  It  is  a  pecu- 
liarity of  Spitsbergen  that  the  western  and  northern  shores  are 
tolerably  free  from  ice  in  the  summer,  while  the  eastern  waters 
are  locked  fast  in  frost  Hence  the  latter  can  be  visited  only  in 
exceptional  seasons,  and  a  circumnavigation  of  the  group  has 
been  but  two  or  three  times  accomplished  in  the  annals  of  his- 
tory. The  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  the  cause  of  this 
difference.  Striking  South  Cape  a  portion  passes  up  the  west 
side  of  the  main  island,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  current 
runs  across  the  lower  part  of  Barents  Sea  and  washes  the  coast 
of  Novaya  Zemlya.  Stor  Fjord,  or  Sound,  lies  between  West 
Spitsbergen  and  Edge's  Land,  and  on  the  9th  of  August  they 
were  enabled  to  enter  it  Two  weeks'  survey  gave  them  the 
information  they  desired  ;  and  from  White  Mount  they  looked 
eastward  across  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  ice  and 
sighted  the  heights  of  Giles',  or  Gillis',  Land,  but  it  was  utterly 
inaccessible.  Though  discovered  one  hundred  and  sixty  years 
before,  this  land  has  been  so  seldom  seen — locked  as  it  is  in 
perennial  ice — that    it    has    often   been    pronounced  a  myth. 
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Soon  afterward,  meeting  the  crews  of  three  walrus-vessels  that 
had  been  abandoned  in  this  very  pack  off  North-East  Land, 
they  could  do  no  other  than  take  them  aboard  and  steer  for 
home. 

The  three  following  years  in  the  Professor's  life  were  occu- 
pied with  domestic  matters  and  travel.  The  father,  meantime, 
closes  a  career  of  great  activity  and  honor,  and  is  laid  to  his 
rest  From  this  moment  the  son  seems  to  give  himself  more 
wholly  to  Arctic  research.  In  his  own  words,  speaking  of  this 
juncture,  "I  myself  anxiously  wished  to  be  able  to  renew  the 
attempt  to  reach  a  high  northerly  latitude,  which  was  made  in 
the  autumn  of  1864,"  and  which  was  necessarily  deferred  by 
the  rescue  of  the  walrus-hunters.  This  is  the  key-note  of  the 
expedition  of  1868.  The  veteran  voyager  is  being  wholly 
brought  under  the  weird  spell  of  the  North.  His  love  of  the 
external  world  grows  instead  of  diminishing  ;  and  his  thoughts 
turn  to  that  clime  and  those  scenes  where  he  may  enjoy  to  the 
full  more  than  that  promised  by  the  great  Nature-Poet,  even 


*• the  light  of  tinsetting  suns, 

And  the  round  ocean  and  the  Hying  air, 
And  the  blue  sky. " 

Here  was  a  free  and  wholesome  life :  and  here,  also,  was  a  new 
world  to  conquer  for  science. 

The  prospect  for  an  equipment  is  dark,  but  powerful  friends 
lend  their  influence,  and  the  iron  steamer  Sofia  heads  north. 
Count  von  Otter  is  first  and  Lieutenant  L.  Palander  second  in 
command.  As  usual  a  full  scientific  corps  supports  the  Pro- 
fessor. Several  days  are  devoted  to  a  renewed  examination  of 
Bear  Island, — that  "  single  remaining  fragment  of  an  exten- 
sive Polar  territory  which  probably  at  one  time  connected 
Scandinavia  with  Spitsbergen," — and  with  the  most  gratifying 
results.  Almost  entirely  destitute  of  other  animal  life,  sea- 
fowl  congregate  here  in  incredible  numbers,  and  may  be  said 
to  be  the  proprietors  of  the  island.  The  sparsest  vegetation 
exists  at  present ;  but  coal  of  the  Carboniferous  Age  is  found, 
and  splendid  Sigillaria,  Lepidodendra,  Calamites,  and  other 
fossils  were  cut  from  the  cliffs  overhanging  the  sea.  These 
and  ancient  coral  blocks  testified  to  the  change  that  has  crept 
over  this  part  of  the  world  iti  the  progress  of  ages. 
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After  picking  up  and  completing  various  pieces  of  unfin- 
ished work,  the  Sofia  commences  cruising  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Seven  Islands ;  and,  steering  for  the  Pole,  by  great  good  for- 
tune she  reached  the  latitude  of  81°  42'  N. — further  than  any 
vessel,  at  that  time,  had  been  known  to  penetrate  those  icy 
seas.  But  the  newly  forming  ice  warned  the  intruders  away  ; 
and  they  returned  bearing  additional  treasures  for  the  muse- 
ums at  home.  The  Swedes  were  now  easily  foremost  in  merit- 
ing honors  for  Arctic  research  ;  and  to  Nordenskiold  was  given 
the  Founder's  medal  by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and 
the  Roquette  medal  by  the  Soci£t£  de  G6ographie  of  Paris. 
The  latter,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  likewise  presented  to  the 
family  of  Captain  C.  F.  Hall  after  his  premature  death. 

But  neither  was  Professor  Nordenskiold  nor  his  countrymen 
satisfied  with  the  past  It  was  now  determined  to  make  still 
more  strenuous  efforts  to  reach  a  high  latitude.  And  a  new 
base  of  operations  was  admitted.  The  sledge  was  again  adopted 
as  the  proposed  means  of  attaining  this  end.  Believing  that 
Parry  started  too  late  in  the  season  for  the  greatest  success,  it 
was  agreed  that  a  crew  ought  to  winter  on  the  extreme  north 
of  Spitsbergen,  and  set  out  as  early  as  possible  toward  the 
Pole.  It  was  further  believed  that  Eskimo  dogs  would  bo 
serviceable  for  draught.  To  test  this  point  Nordenskiold,  with 
several  scientists,  sailed  to  Greenland  in  1870.  The  decision 
they  reached  was  decidedly  adverse  to  the  practicability  of 
this  aid.  But  the  trip  was  anything  but  a  failure.  The  two 
months  spent  in  the  vicinity  of  Disco  Bay  were  rich  in  adven- 
ture and  discovery.  Then  was  accomplished  that  famous 
journey  over  the  great  glacier-fields  of  Auleitsivik  Fjord  by 
Nordenskiold  and  Dr.  Berggren  into  the  interior  of  Green- 
land. The  short  chapter  giving  an  account  of  this  journey  is 
one  of  special  interest  Then,  too,  were  brought  to  light  the 
massive  meteorites  of  Ovifak,  afterward  conveyed  to  Europe. 
The  Professor  also  carried  home  a  fine  collection  of  ancient 
flint  implements  and  other  relics  of  the  Stone  Age  of  that 
country. 

The  employment  of  dogs  being  out  of  the  question  in  the 
coming  expedition,  the  thoughts  of  those  interested  next 
turned  to  the  reindeer.     Specific  information  was  sought  from 
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the  Lapps  as  to  the  wants,  treatment,  and  serviceability  of  the 
domesticated  animal ;  and  the  replies  being  satisfactory,  these 
wise  men  determined  to  seek  the  Pole  with  true  Santa  Clans 
outfit.  The  Swedish  Government  generously  gave  them  "  not 
only  a  grant  of  15,000  Swedish  crowns,  but  also  the  use  of  the 
mail  steamer  Polhem  and  the  brig  Gladan,  suitably  manned 
and  equipped."  The  Polhem  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
L.  Palander — more  recently  of  Vega  fame — while  Norden- 
skiold was,  as  usual,  the  chief  of  the  expedition.  With  good 
vessels  and  perfect  outfit  they  sailed  from  Gothenburg,  July 
4th,  1872.  The  steamer  Onkel  Adam  was  also  employed  in 
carrying  the  forty  reindeer,  three  thousand  sacks  of  moss  for 
their  use,  and  the  four  Lapps,  as  keepers,  with  their  two  dogs. 
Precisely  at  this  juncture  the  Tegelthoff  was  on  its  way  to  its 
historic  fate. 

The  present  expedition  to  Spitsbergen  was  a  most  eventful 
one,  and  rounded  out  completely  the  previous  explorations  of 
those  islands.  The  journey  northward  over  the  ice  was  effectu- 
ally prevented  by  the  escape  of  the  reindeer,  soon  after  land- 
ing, into  the  wastes  of  the  large  western  island.  Of  these  only 
one  returned.  But  the  time  was  well  spent.  An  element  of  a 
tragic  nature  also  runs  through  that  wintering  in  Mussel  Bay 
that  makes  us  linger  over  the  pages  with  breathless  interest. 
The  Polhem  was  provisioned  for  eighteen  months ;  the  Gladan 
and  Onkel  Adam  were  expected  to  return  home  and  had  but 
small  supplies.  But  while  they  lingered,  making  provision  for 
the  comfort  of  tho&e  who  were  to  remain,  the  ice  closed  about 
them,  and  there  was  no  escape.  To  add  to  the  dismal  outlook 
thus  suddenly  presented,  they  are  speedily  visited  by  men  who 
inform  them  that  six  Norwegian  walrus-vessels  are  frozen  in 
near  at  hand,  and  the  crews  with  barely  means  of  support  for 
two  months ;  and  they  had  come  hoping  to  find  relief  from 
the  Swedes.  Never  were  generous  hearts  more  sorely  tried. 
The  Swedes,  by  putting  themselves  upon  two-third  rations, 
had  hopes  of  surviving  till  spring.  But  what  if  double  their 
number  should  be  thrown  upon  them  for  support?  It  was 
such  an  hour  as  men  voyaging  to  these  inclement  and  pitiless 
regions  must  not  unfrequently  meet  "  But,"  says  the  journal, 
"the  requirements  of  reason  and   humanity  were  met     It  re- 
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mained  to  us  all  only  to  meet  our  fate  like  men,  with  trust  in 
the  guidance  of  a  higher  power,  and  with  vigorous  efforts  on 
oar  part  to  endeavor  to  conquer  our  difficulties."  They  prom- 
ised to  their  fellows  in  distress  all  the  relief  possible.  With 
stout  hearts,  too,  they  set  to  work.  A  commodious  house  was 
erected,  and  small  buildings  for  taking  observations. 

The  sun  sank  below  the  horizon  on  the  13th  October,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  month  bird-life  had  almost  entirely  deserted 
them,  and  only  the  occasional  scream  of  an  ivory-gull  was 
heard.  The  long  Polar  night  was  upon  them,  and  they  were 
but  poorly  prepared  for  it.  Still,  though  these  men  were 
amateurs,  in  a  sense,  in  this  field,  yet  many  of  them  were 
familiar  with  hardship,  and  the  leader  was  truly  a  veteran  in 
the  service.  Upon  short  rations — they  even  made  bread  of 
the  bitter  reindeer-moss — but  with  plenty  of  scientific  and 
other  useful  employment,  and  with  cheerful  hearts,  the  winter 
passed.  Only  one  of  their  number  perished  by  disease.  Part 
of  the  walrus-hunters  made  their  way  to  Ice  Fjord,  where  was 
a  store  of  provisions  and  a  house :  but  plenty  and  sloth  were 
deadlier  foes  than  a  degree  of  want  together  with  physical 
and  mental  exercise  :  and  the  next  spring  the  entire  party  of 
seventeen  were  found  dead  in  their  quarters.  The  rest  of  the 
hunters  were  released,  and  reached  home  in  two  of  their  ves- 
sels after  great  sufferings.  Only  Mattilas,  who  had  spent 
forty-two  summers  in  these  seas,  with  his  cook,  remained  by 
his  property,  and  perished  during  the  winter.  "  It  was  with 
reverence/'  says  Kjellman,  "  that  we  stood  beside  the  grave  of 
these  men.  They  had  struggled  manfully  and  suffered  much. 
Affecting  were  the  simple  words  they  had  written  in  their 
journal." 

With  the  spring,  journeys  to  the  north  and  east  began.  But 
the  exceeding  roughness  of  the  ice  north  of  the  Seven  Islands 
forbade  any  attempt  to  penetrate  in  that  direction.  The  ser- 
viceability of  the  single  reindeer  that  had  returned  after  stray- 
ing, made  Nordenskiold  regret  still  more  the  loss  of  the  rest 
The  way  being  thus  barred  to  the  north,  Nordenskiold  and 
Palander  resolved  to  make  the  circuit  of  North-East  Land,  and 
define  its  coast  This  they  were  unable  to  do:  but  after 
almost  reaching  its  north-eastern  point,  they  struck  inland,  and 
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returned  through  the  center  of  this  large  island, — gaining 
thereby  most  valuable  new  knowledge.  The  fortnight  devoted 
to  these  inland  wastes — so  like  in  some  respects,  so  unlike  in 
others,  those  of  Greenland — could  hardly  have  been  better 
spent.  Their  arrival,  after  an  absence  of  two  months,  at  Mus 
sel  Bay,  was  an  occasion  of  great  rejoicing  to  those  who  had 
remained  behind.  Some  of  these  poor  fellows  had  been  down 
with  scurvy  :  their  rations  were  scanty,  and  by  no  means  suited 
to  the  fastidious  palates  of  sick  men :  and  they  had  longed,  as 
only  scurvy -stricken  men  can  long,  for  the  light  and  warmth  of 
the  returning  sun,  for  the  sight  of  a  few  tufts  of  green  herb- 
age, for  the  song  of  the  merry  birds,  and,  above  all,  for  the 
taste  once  more  of  seal-steaks,  fresh  and  crisp.  All  these  had 
come  in  due  time ;  and  now  the  entire  party  is  together, 
and  safe.  u  It  was  a  day  of  rejoicing.  The  travelers  were 
so  changed  as  to  be  almost  unrecognizable.  Their  hair 
and  beards  were  long  and  matted,  their  faces  darkened  with 
smoke,  soot,  and  sun-burning.  But  they  were  welcome." 
There  was  still  another  cause  of  rejoicing.  On  the  12th  of 
June,  when  their  supplies  were  rapidly  failing,  the  yacht 
Diana  steamed  into  the  bay ;  and  the  timely  aid  rendered  by 
Mr.  Leigh  Smith  in  his  generous  gift  of  provisions  enabled 
the  Swedes  to  complete  the  season  in  security  and  comfort 
For  this  service  Mr.  Smith  was  honored  by  the  Order  of  the 
Pole  Star,  conferred  by  King  Oscar  II. 

The  expedition  returned  to  Gothenburg  after  an  absence  of 
fourteen  months — time  completely  filled  with  close  observa- 
tions of  Arctic  nature.  In  addition  to  former  work,  dredging 
under  the  ice  in  winter  revealed  the  fact  that  the  marine  life  at 
that  season  was  even  more  active  than  in  summer.  The 
Aurora  was  extremely  frequent  and  brilliant,  and  seemed 
especially  to  follow  the  prevalence  of  moist,  southerly  winds. 
The  east  coast  of  North-East  Land  was  found  to  consist  of  a 
single  vast  glacier,  by  far  the  broadest  known  to  man.  The 
coating  of  the  great  interior  of  this  island  was  not  ice,  but  a 
hard-packed,  polished,  blinding- white  snow,  that  seemed  now 
like  a  marble  pavement,  now  like  a  velvet  carpet  Its  surface 
in  places  was  broken  by  immense  canal-like  clefts,  in  some  in- 
stances forty  feet  deep  and  one  hundred  wide — a  novel  feature, 
the  origin  of  which  is  not  entirely  clear. 
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Thus  ended  for  the  time  being  this  series  of  voyages,  under- 
taken for  purposes  of  scientific  research,  to  Spitsbergen.  If 
Nordenskiold  was  not  their  originator,  it  was  certainly  due  to 
his  untiring  zeal  that  they  were  prosecuted  so  long  and  suc- 
cessfully. That  interesting  group  is  now  known  as  it  was  not 
twenty  years  ago ;  and  to  the  subject  of  this  sketch  a  large 
part  of  the  credit  is  due.  It  was  he  more  than  any  other  who 
helped  to  place  Arctic  exploration  on  a  broad  and  sound  basis. 
Meanwhile,  he  was  also  unconsciously  preparing  for  more  ex- 
tended fields  of  labor  and  renown. 

III.  Conquest  of  the  Kara  Sea. 

Among  those  who  had  manifested  constant  interest  in  the 
expeditions  just  passed  under  review,  and  had  contributed 
largely  to  them,  was  Mr.  Oscar  Dickson,  a  wealthy  and  public 
spirited  merchant  of  Gothenburg.  With  his  generosity  and  con- 
stant encouragement,  indeed,  the  peculiar  work  of  which  we  have 
given  an  abstract  is  closely  connected.  Thus,  in  the  last  expe- 
dition, the  wintering  of  three  vessels,  instead  of  one,  involved  a 
heavy  additional  expense,  which  Mr.  Dickson  willingly  bore. 
He  now  comes  forward  as  the  patron  of  a  new  series  of  voyages 
— this  time  to  the  eastward.  And  the  learned  explorer,  and  his 
scientific  friends,  likewise,  are  nothing  loth  to  undertake  new 
adventures.  That  strong  love  of  the  freedom  and  phenomena 
of  Nature,  so  richly  inherited  and  fostered  at  Frugord,  was  by 
no  means  satisfied.  And  the  spray  and  salt  breezes  of  the 
open  sea  seem  to  have  a  special  charm  for  the  hardy  Professor. 
Hence,  though  a  geologist  and  mineralogist,  he  is  evidently 
more  of  a  sailor  than  a  landsman,  delighting  to  seek  his  fields 
beyond  the  seas.  And  we  should  greatly  mistake  if  we  attrib- 
uted the  wonderful  success- accompanying  his  endeavors  hith- 
erto to  chance  effort.  Careful  calculation  and  study  of  facts 
supported  all  his  projects  and  directed  his  restless  energies. 
So  now,  as  his  thoughts  turn  to  discovery  in  another  direc- 
tion, he  devotes  the  most  painstaking  consideration  to  what 
has  been  accomplished,  and  to  future  probabilities.  "His 
knowledge  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  is  profound,  and  his 
scientific  acquirements  have  secured  for  him  a  reputation  of 
the  highest  order/' — such  is  the  estimate  put  upon  the  man  by 
Clements  R  Markham,  in  writing  of  this  period. 
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It  can  hardly  be  credited  that  up  to  1874  comparatively 
little  was  accurately  known  in  Europe  of  the  waters  east  of 
Novaya  Zemlya.  They  had  long  been  visited  by  Russians  in 
rude,  flat-bottomed  boats,  sewn  together  with  willow  twigs. 
In  1870,  the  double  island  was  circumnavigated  by  the  Nor- 
wegian, Captain  Johannesen;  and  in  the  following  year  by 
Captain  Elling  Carlsen,  who  entered  Ice  Haven,  and  found  the 
house  where  Barents  and  his  crew  passed  the  dreadful  winter 
of  1596-7,  and  brought  thence  many  relics.  These  and  other 
Norwegian  fishermen  also  sailed  through  the  Kara  Sea,  and 
even  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Ob.  But  frequently  they 
were  frustrated  in  their  endeavors,  and  dangers  beset  them  on 
every  hand.  Familiar  as  even  the  western  coast  of  Novaya 
Zemlya  had  long  been  to  these  undaunted  men,  it  had  been 
the  scene  of  great  hardships,  of  extreme  perils,  and  even  of 
heart-rending  tragediea  So  late  as  1872-8,  the  famous  ex- 
plorer, Captain  Si  vert  Tobiesen,  was  forced  to  winter  on  this 
coast,  and  perished  of  scurvy ;  having  been  obliged  near  the 
last  to  subsist  on  "  a  little  badly  salted  and  half-decayed  bear- 
flesh."  Of  the  terrors  of  the  eastern  coast  Barents  and  his 
comrades  had  a  most  bitter  experience. 

The  truth  is,  the  dreaded  Kara  Sea,  protected  by  the  chain 
of  islands  on  the  west  from  the  influences  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
and  sheltered  by  other  land-masses,  does  not  clear  itself  of  ice 
till  the  summer  is  well  advanced.  Hence  the  terror  which 
this  "  ice-cellar "  long  inspired,  and  which  has  only  recently 
been  lessened.  But  when,  in  Russia's  eager  endeavor  to 
diminish  the  cost  of  communication  between  the  different  parts 
of  her  extended  empire,  and  open  new  commercial  avenues,  it 
began  to  be  perceived  that  the  wealth  of  Siberia  might  possibly 
find  its  way  to  Europe  down  the  Ob  and  Yenesei  and  through 
the  northern  waters,  special  attention  was  directed  thither.  To 
Captain  Joseph  Wiggins,  of  Dundee,  must  be  accorded  the 
credit  of  having  initiated  a  practical  movement  in  this  direc- 
tion, when,  in  1874,  he  took  the  Diana  to  the  Gulf  of  Obf  and 
was  only  prevented  from  ascending  the  river  by  the  depth  of 
water  required  by  the  yacht.  Thus  nearly  two  months  were 
spent  that  season — several  weeks  being  passed  most  pleasantly 
in  the  Baidarata  Gulf   and  vicinity,  where   the   shores  were 
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carpeted  with  grass  and  flowers,  and  dwarf  shrubs  were  loaded 
with  sweet  berries  of  many  kinds.  It  was  unquestionably  an 
exceptionably  open  season.  But  this  success  at  once  deter- 
mined the  line  of  Nordenskiold's  future  explorations. 

The  question  of  funds  was  promptly  met.  Mr.  Dickson 
bade  the  enthusiastic  explorer  "go  on/'  and  agreed  personally 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  voyage.  The  Proven,  a  sloop  of 
seventy  tons  burden,  and  manned  by  twelve  Norwegian  wal- 
rus-hunters, set  sail  June  14th,  1875,  commanded  by  Professor 
Nordenskiold.  He  was  accompanied  by  Drs.  Kj  ell  man  and 
Lundstrom  as  botanists,  and  Th£el  and  Stuxberg  as  zoologists. 
The  story  of  this  cruise,  as  also  that  of  the  Diana,  reads  like, 
the  tales  of  old-time  voyages.  New  lands,  new  seas,  new 
worlds  are  brought  to  light,  never  more  to  be  forgotten  by 
civilized  men.  This  was  the  commencement  of  the  real  con- 
quest of  Frozen  Asia.  Yermak  and  his  followers  three  centu- 
ries ago  won  Siberia  to  Russian  power.  Such  men  as  Wig- 
gins and  Nordenskiold  have  begun,  at  least,  the  conquest  of  its 
utmost  limits  to  European  trade  and  commerce. 

The  task  now  was  to  prove  the  practicability  of  a  regular 
sea-way  from  Tromso  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ob  and  YeneseL 
The  possibility  of  occasional  transit  was  shown  by  Russian 
and  Norwegian  daring.  The  success  of  Wiggins  further  in- 
creased the  probability.  Nordenskiold  took  charge  of  the 
Prdven  to  survey  with  his  own  eyes  the  route.  His  voyage 
was  full  of  encouragement.  As  usual,  it  was  a  scientific  ex- 
ploration. The  Kara  Sea  and  its  near-lying  lands  were  ques- 
tioned in  all  matters  of  temperature,  hydrography  and  natu- 
ral history,  and  friendly  visits  with  the  Samoyedes  were  ex- 
changed. In  the  early  part  of  August,  the  Kara  Sea  was  free 
from  ice,  and  a  course  was  shaped  for  the  mouth  of  the 
Yenisei.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  estuary  of  this  river  a 
good  haven  was  found,  and  appropriately  named  Dickson 
Harbor.  u  The  Swedish  flag  was  hoisted  and  the  anchor  let 
go  ;"  an  aged  bear  that  had  been  "  pasturing  "  with  a  herd  of 
reindeer  disputed  their  landing,  but,  falling  beneath  their  rifle- 
balls,  furnished  a  good  omen  that  the  undisputed  reign  of  the 
bear  in  those  regions  is  well  nigh  at  an  end.  The  Prdven  was 
safely   piloted   home  by  Dr.  Kjellman ;    the  Professor,  with 
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Lundstrom  and  Stuxberg,  prepared  to  ascend  the  Yenisei  in 
the  Anna,  a  small  boat  built  for  the  purpose  in  Norway.  The 
eventful  journey  to  Yeniseisk,  and  thence  to  St  Petersburg,  is 
matter  of  history,  so  often  has  it  been  narrated  by  the  public 
press. 

The  leader  of  the  expedition  was  delighted  with  the  voyage 
and  with  inland  Siberia.  But  he  required  the  fullest  test  of 
the  possibility  each  summer  of  reaching  Dickson  Harbor.  The 
next  year,  accordingly,  after  he  had  made  a  brief  visit  to  this 
country,  the  Ymer  was  chartered,  Mr.  Dickson  and  a  wealthy 
Siberian,  Alexander  SibiriakofF,  bearing  the  expense  jointly. 
She  also  took  out  samples  of  goods  of  Swedish  manufacture. 
A  land  expedition  was  to  proceed  down  the  Yenisei  and  meet 
Nordenskiold  near  its  mouth.  Both  were  eminently  success- 
ful ;  but  that  by  land  was  unable  to  reach  the  goal  in  time, 
and  returned  as  it  came. 

During  the  summers  of  1875  and  1876,  also,  Captain  Wig- 
gins had  pressed  on  at  great  personal  sacrifice  in  the  same 
work.  In  the  former  year  he  had  put  to  sea  in  a  little  cutter, 
only  forty-five  feet  long,  but  was  obliged  by  boisterous  weather 
to  return.  The  next  year,  when  the  Ymer  was  in  the  same 
waters,  he  likewise  penetrated  to  the  Yenisei,  with  a  cargo  of 
goods  in  the  steamer  Thames,  which  wintered  there.  Rejoin- 
ing in  the  spring  his  crew,  in  company  with  Henry  Seebohm, 
the  ornithologist,  he  unfortunately  ran  his  vessel  on  a  shoal, 
and  was  obliged  to  abandon  her. 

Meantime,  much  activity  was  created  in  commercial  ways 
consequent  upon  these  endeavors.  Ob  and  Yenisei  stocks 
touched  a  much  higher  point  than  ever  befora  Vessels  clear- 
ing from  Yeniseisk  in  the  heart  of  Siberia,  on  the  one  side, 
and  from  some  European  port,  on  the  other,  strove  with  varied 
success  to  reach  their  destination.  And  if  but  little  in  the  way 
of  commercial  intercommunication  has  even  up  to  this  time 
been  accomplished,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  mouths  of 
the  great  West  Siberian  rivers  have  never  been  properly  survey- 
ed ;  and  that,  therefore,  these  voyages  have  been  only  tenta- 
tive,— to  learn  in  general  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  way.  That 
they  are  not  insurmountable  we  firmly  believe.  Says  a  writer 
in  the  Geographical  Magazine  for  December,  1878,  "  The  chief 
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obstacle  to  the  opening  up  and  more  general  utilization  of  the 
maritime  route  between  Siberia  and  Northern  Europe,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  want  of  reliable  surveys." 

As  regards  Nordenskiold's  particular  objects — to  learn  the 
state  of  the  ice  in  the  Kara  Sea,  the  proper  season  to  cross  it, 
and  the  prospects  of  yearly  rounding  the  Yalraal  Peninsula — 
both  himself  and  his  patrons  were  well  satisfied.  But  if, 
aside  from  the  merely  scientific  facts  in  the  case,  we  are  led  to 
inquire  into  the  utility  of  these  endeavors,  a  reference  to  the 
reports  of  various  travelers  there  sets  the  question  at  rest 
None  can  read  the  narratives  of  Erman,  Nordenskiold,  Th6el, 
Seebohm,  and  numerous  others,  recounting  their  impressions  of 
West  Siberia,  without  being  convinced  of  the  almost  incon- 
ceivable capabilities  of  that  country.  An  immense  territory, 
rich  in  gold,  silver,  iron,  platinum,  copper,  graphite,  jasper, 
malachite,  chalcedony,  and  many  precious  stones ;  one  broad 
belt  of  latitude  overflowing  with  wheat ;  another  bearing  the 
finest  timber-forests  in  the  world  ;  still  another,  like  our  west- 
ern prairies,  capable  of  pasturing  cattle  that  might  feed  a  conti- 
nent ;  and  all  channeled  by  a  gigantic  river-system  connecting 
both  the  inland  and  sea-board  marts  of  China  with  the  Arctic 
seas  ;  these  very  streams  alive  with  fish  of  the  finest  quality, — 
there  is  surely  enough  here  that  straitened,  overcrowded,  and 
famishing  Europe  needs,  and  which  she  may  well  be  at  some 
pains  to  obtain.  The  merchants  of  Siberia,  too,  understand 
well  river-navigation.  Their  steamers  are  model  craft  for  com- 
fort and  practical  use.  What  is  needed  is  a  system  of  capa- 
cious depots  near  the  outlets  of  the  rivers,  and  able  managers 
to  superintend  transfers  from  the  ocean  to  the  river-steamers, 
and  the  contrary.  For  it  is  now  settled  that  vessels  cannot 
safely  delay  here  without  running  the  risk  of  wintering,  at 
present,  in  unsafe  quarters, — unsafe  from  the  breaking  up  of 
the  ice  in  the  spring,  and  the  heavy  river-floods.  Of  the  ex- 
treme richness  of  the  country  in  many  most  valuable  products 
there  can  be  no  doubt 

But  it  was  not  Norden  ski  old's  purpose  to  become  a  mere 
commercial  agent  It  was  his  task,  as  a  scientific  man,  and 
withal  well  versed  in  ice-navigation,  to  explore  the  new  water- 
way, and  judge  of  its  feasibility  and  utility.     This  he  had 
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done.  The  conquest  of  the  dreaded  sea  was  complete.  Men 
no  longer  fear  to  enter  it  with  good  steamers  in  the  month  of 
August ;  for  probably  not  a  season  passes  in  which  it  is  not 
open  during  that  month.  A  speedy  passage,  and  return  with- 
out delay,  are  the  prime  requisites. 

IV. — Accomplishment  op  the  North-East  Passage. 

We  have  doubtless  seen  enough  of  the  famous  explorer  to  be 
aware  that  perseverance  and  thoroughness  are  characteristic  of 
all  his  endeavors.  Spitsbergen  was  not  deserted  by  him  even 
temporarily  until  the  researches  of  six  summers  and  a  winter 
had  despoiled  it  of  its  mysteries.  And,  step  by  step,  he  now 
prepares  to  trace  and  map  the  entire  coast  of  Northern  Asia. 
In  a  word,  he  proposes  to  attempt  the  North-East  Passage.  It 
was  a  daring  project.  Willoughby  and  Barents  had  found 
graves  on  the  way  thither,  and  innumerable  others  had  turned 
back  baffled.  For  generations  the  idea  had  been  abandoned  as 
totally  irapracticabla  But  Nordenskiold  had  seen  too  many 
old-time  difficulties  vanish  before  modern  skill  and  power  to  be 
hopeless  of  success.  He  first  collects  all  the  recorded  attempts 
at  exploration  between  the  mouth  of  the  Ob  and  Behring 
Strait.  He  considers  carefully  the  amount  of  success  and  the 
causes  of  failure.  Every  item  regarding  the  seasons,  the  tem- 
perature, and  the  state  of  the  ice  along  shore  is  noted  and 
weighed.  It  was  found  that  nearly  every  point  of  the  coast  of 
the  Frozen  Sea  had  been  visited,  though  by  different  individuals 
and  expeditions,  and  at  widely  separated  intervals  of  time. 
No  single  traveler  had  seen  all  its  extended  line ;  no  single 
keel  had  ever  rounded  the  eastern  hemisphere  on  the  north. 

As  long  ago  as  1558  began  England's  strenuous  endeavors  to 
make  the  North-East  Passage,  believing  that  by  a  short  voyage 
the  ports  of  Cathay  might  be  reached.  Willoughby,  Chan- 
celor,  Pet,  and  Jackman,  are  conspicuous  names  in  these  early 
attempts.  For  over  a  century  English,  Dutch,  and  Danes, 
strove  for  this  goal ;  but  the  obstacles  were  too  great  for  their 
ill-prepared  ships,  and  by  common  consent  the  attempt  was 
given  over.  Meantime,  beginning  with  1644,  Cossack  energy 
undertook  the  exploration  of  the  upper  coast  of  Siberia.  In 
that  year   Nijni    Kolymsk  was  founded:    and,  shortly  after, 
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Deshnef,  starting  from  that  point  with  three  little  galleys,  navi- 
gated the  waters  where  the  Vega  was  stopped,  passed  through 
the  Strait  long  afterward  named  Bebring,  and  reached  Anadyr 
Gulf,  though  with  the  loss  of  most  of  his  men  by  famine. 
Nearly  a  hundred  years  later  the  Russians  sought  to  explore 
the  coast  from  the  west  Sailing  from  Archangel  in  1784,  they 
successively  entered  the  Kara  Sea,  reached  the  estuary  of  the 
Ob,  then  of  the  Yenesei,  and  even  that  of  the  Pyasina,  but 
were  here  stopped.  Just  at  this  juncture  Lieutenant  Pronts- 
chischeff  sailed  down  the  Lena,  and,  steering  west,  at  last 
reached  the  vicinity  of  North-East  Gape.  His  two  voyages 
are  memorable  in  Siberian  history,  and  his  grave,  beside  that 
of  his  faithful  wife,  is  regarded  almost  as  a  shrine  by  the  Arc- 
tic traveler  there.  One  such,  who  visited  the  spot  some  five 
years  since,  thus  writes :  "  Two  decayed  graves  were  close  to 
our  camping  place,  overgrown  with  lichens,  and  there  are  still 
the  remains  of  a  cross ;  and  we  learn  from  an  inscription,  that 
we  stand  before  the  graves  of  the  unfortunate  Prontschischeff 

(died  11th  of  September,  1786)  and  of  his  heroic  wife 

Surely  the  memory  of  Prontschischeff,  who  attained  the  high- 
est latitude  on  the  Siberian  Polar  Sea,  in  a  boat,  ought  to  be 
honored  now,  and  his  neglected  grave  ought  to  be  restored." 
In  1742,  Tscheljuskin  reached  North-East  Cape  by  sledge, 
rounded  it,  and  thus  doubled  the  most  northerly  point  of  Asia. 
His  name  henceforth  belongs  to  that  famed  head-land,  the 
Prornontorium  Tabin  of  the  ancients.  Next,  the  New  Siberian 
Islands  were  discovered,  and  often  visited  for  their  stores  of 
fossil  ivory.  Then  follow  Wrangel's  daring  trips  over  the  ice 
to  find  the  reported  lands  to  the  north,  which  have  since  been 
sighted  by  Kellett,  and  visited  by  other  navigators. 

With  these  facts  before  him,  and  being  confident  that  the 
vast  floods  of  warm  water  poured  out  by  the  Siberian  rivers, 
which  must  naturally  flow  off  to  the  eastward,  would  keep  the 
shores  tolerably  free  from  ice  during  the  summer,  Norden- 
skiold laid  his  plans  for  a  bold  endeavor.  His  memorial  address 
to  the  Swedish  Government  is  a  model  of  clear  reasoning  and 
a  forcible  presentation  of  the  objects  of  the  voyage.  Ample 
funds  were  quickly  placed  at  his  disposal ;  Mr.  Dickson  bear- 
ing more  than  half  the  expense. 
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We  need  not  dwell  on  the  outfit.  The  Vega  was  a  Bremen- 
built  steam- whaler,  her  timbers  of  the  toughest,  oak,  with  an 
ice-skin  of  green-heart  four  inches  in  thickness :  the  crew  were 
picked  men :  Nordenskiold  was  leader  of  the  expedition :  the 
officers  under  Louis  Palander,  Commander,  and  the  scientific 
staff  were  all  eminent  in  their  professions :  the  Vega  was  pro- 
visioned for  two  full  years ;  and  was  supplied  "  with  every 
appliance  to  secure  the  health  of  officers  and  men,  with  scien- 
tific instruments  of  all  kinds,  deep-sea  sounding  apparatus,  and 
equipments  for  sledge  traveling."  Accompanied  by  the  Lena, 
as  tender,  which  in  due  time  was  to  proceed  up  the  river  of 
that  name,  and  by  two  vessels  laden  with  goods,  bound  for  the 
Yenisei — a  venture  of  M.  SibiriakoflPs — the  expedition  sailed 
from  Gothenburg  on  its  memorable  cruise  July  4th,  1878. 

In  few  words  we  must  sum  up  the  results  of  the  following 
year's  events.  Large  volumes  will  be  required  to  present  the 
details,  so  rich  in  geographical,  ethnological,  and  many  other 
branches  of  scientific  knowledge  was  the  voyage.  The  full 
record  of  the  trip  will  doubtless  be  given  by  Professor  Norden- 
skiold at  an  early  day.  We  may  only  state  that  with  the 
ample  means  at  their  disposal  difficulties  vanished  before  the 
steel  prow  and  powerful  engines  of  the  Vega  ;  and  that  sturdy 
craft,  whose  namesake  glows  in  the  starry  vault,  and  is  a 
beacon-light  to  mariners,  has  now  herself  become  the  trusty 
pilot  of  the  North-East  Passage,  and  the  object  of  pride  and 
emulation  to  all  future  voyagers.  We  are  interested  to  know 
that  but  little  trouble  was  given  the  navigators  by  ice,  the 
warm  waters  from  Central  Asia,  as  prophesied,  preserving  a 
clear  belt  of  water  along  shore.  Fogs  were  frequent,  and  a 
source  of  danger;  but,  as  they  neared  Cape  Tscheljuskin, 
44  the  air  had  cleared,  and  the  cape  lay  before  them  lighted  up 
by  the  sun  and  free  from  snow/'  Flags  were  raised  and  a 
salute  fired  as  the  Vega's  greeting  to  the  most  northerly  point 
of  the  Old  World.  They  had  frequent  occasions  to  correct 
their  charts  by  careful  observations,  and  their  collections  in 
botany  and  zoology  were  of  the  utmost  interest  Never  did 
men  enjoy  a  voyage  more  through  fields  so  new  to  science. 
Bat  onward  they  pressed  as  far  as  the  Lena,  and  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible a  telegram  from  Irkutsk  gave  news  to  the  world  of  their 
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progress.  Landing  on  the  New  Siberian  Islands  was  found  im- 
practicable. Then  still  on  to  the  eastward, — near  Cape  Sche- 
lagskoi  meeting  the  first  natives  since  leaving  Jugor  Strait 

Bat  the  short  summer  was  near  its  close.  It  was  September : 
and  the  ice  channel  along  the  coast  became  narrower  day  by 
day,  and  the  capes  more  difficult  of  passage.  On  the  28th 
September  the  Vega  was  frozen  in,  and  so  remained  till  the 
18th  of  the  following  July.  Aside  from  the  satisfaction  of 
making  the  trip  in  a  single  summer,  the  detention  was  most 
opportune,  as  it  gave  leisure  to  study  the  aspect  of  nature  in 
that  locality  through  a  long  winter,  and  reap  a  splendid  harvest 
of  facts  regarding  the  country  and  its  people.  The  letters 
already  before  the  public,  written  by  the  scientist  of  the  expe- 
dition, make  us  impatient  to  receive  in  full  the  results  of  the 
voyage.  One  point  of  special  iuterest  to  the  ethnologist  is  the 
striking  likeness  found  between  the  Tschuktschis  and  the 
Eskimos.  After  passing  Cape  Schelagskoi  two  boats,  "of  the 
same  build  as  the  '  umiaks/  "  came  off,  filled  with  natives.  Of 
decided  Mongolian  features,  in  household  articles  and  imple- 
ments they  are  said  to  closely  resemble  the  natives  of  Green- 
land, the  correspondence  often  existing  in  the  minutest  particu- 
lars. Of  the  Onkilon  race  many  relics  were  found.  These, 
with  the  traces  of  their  dwellings,  and  the  traditions  that  relate 
the  story  of  their  overthrow  and  expulsion,  awaken  our  inter- 
est in  a  people  probably  long  since  extinct  The  Tschuktschis 
proved  very  hospitable,  and  in  turn  were  carefully  studied  in 
language  and  mode  of  life.  They  are  a  fine  race  physically, 
but  are  scarcely  capable  of  resisting  the  attractions  of  either 
brandy  or  tobacco.  To  the  praise  of  the  officers  be  it  spoken, 
the  former  was  dealt  out  only  on  very  special  occasions,  and  in 
the  minutest  quantities. 

On  July  20th,  1879,  the  Vega  sailed  through  Behring  Strait, 
and  the  North-East  Passage  was  an  accomplished  fact  It  was 
a  gala-day  on  board  the  little  steam-bark.  Lavishly  decorated 
with  flags,  and  with  cannon  firing,  she  sailed  out  into  the 
Pacific.  Fortunately,  an  old  sailor  who  was  in  those  waters, 
and  witnessed  Nordenskiold's  triumphal  progress,  has  tersely 
described  it  for  us:  "He  came  steaming  along  like  a  lord  I" — 
a  very  satisfactory  picture,  to  our  mind,  of  that  historic  event 
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We  shall  do  well  to  remember  it,  for  it  marks  an  era  in  navi- 
gation. It  was  a  magnificent  success — a  triumph  of  modern 
skill  and  science  and  equipment  over  the  hostile  powers  of 
nature. 

Some  time  was  spent  touching  at  various  islands  and  points 
of  the  main-land  south  of  the  Strait;  and  after  encountering  a 
severe  storm,  in  which  the  Vega's  maintop  was  shivered  by 
lightning,  she  anchored  at  Yokohama.  A  cordial  reception 
by  the  Japanese  Government  awaited  the  daring  leader  and  his 
worthy  comrades. 

And  here,  upon  reaching  these  tropical  waters,  we  take  leave 
of  Professor  Nordenskiold  as  an  Arctic  explorer.  Our  hearti- 
est thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Leslie  for  his  full  and  valuable  study 
of  a  most  interesting  life, — one  now  intimately  interwoven 
with  the  history  of  Arctic  work  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
Upon  the  abounding  stores  of  information  regarding  the  North 
Siberian  waters  and  lands  and  peoples  that  have  been  but 
barely  suggested  by  letters  from  the  chief  and  his  staff,  and  by 
conversations  with  them  in  the  East,  we  may  not  here  dwell. 
In  due  time  they  will  be  given  to  the  world  in  their  entirety. 
Nor  of  the  commercial  value  of  the  expedition,  whether  to 
Russia,  Siberia,  or  to  the  United  States,  is  this  the  place  to 
speak.  But  we  may  be  allowed  to  reproduce  a  pen-portrait  of 
the  illustrious  explorer  as  he  appeared  when  in  Japan :  &i  Nor- 
denskiold is  a  man  of  medium  height  and  robust  frame,  with 
hair  of  the  true  Viking  color,  a  hale,  fair  complexion,  and  a 
clear,  bright  eye,  whose  powers  of  vision,  however,  are  some- 
what dimmed,  if  wearing  spectacles  is  any  criterion.  His  air 
and  manner  are  candid  and  straightforward,  and  inspire  those 
who  meet  him  with  a  prompt  feeling  of  admiration  and  confi- 
dence. It  is  not  astonishing  that  his  followers  should  have  the 
affection  for  him  and  trust  in  his  judgment  which  they  openly 
express  and  practically  evince." 

In  reading  his  life  and  exploits,  and  those  of  his  comrades, 
as,  undaunted,  they  pushed  forth  again  and  again  into  the  Icy 
Sea,  and  laughed  at  its  dangers,  the  names,  the  scenes,  the  fear- 
less spirit,  the  iron  frames,  all  bring  back  irresistibly  the  days 
of  the  Sea  Kings'  rovers.  But  the  thousand  years  that  measure 
the  interval,  measure  also  the  progress  of  the  world  meantime, 
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intellectually  and  morally.  Nordenskiold,  the  shining  "  North- 
ern Shield,"  and  his  companions  are  more  illustrious  than  the 
hardiest  Norse  crew  that  ever  in  days  of  yore  sailed  the  North 
Sea :  the  Vega  will  be  remembered  when  the  Long  Serpent  is 
forgotten.  With  exactest  appropriateness,  therefore,  there  is 
sent  over  the  waters  a  hearty  Skoal!  to  the  Northland,  and 
Skoal  I  Skoal!  to  that  now  world-famous  little  band: 

11  True  modern  Vikings  they, 
Born  of  our  better  day, 
Finding  in  bloodless  fray 
Pleasure  abounding. 

Fighting  a  dauntless  fight 
'Gainst  Nature's  Titan  might, 
Winning  from  Arctic  night 

Light  for  their  fellows. 
Fearless  and  scorning  ease, 
Sure,  stouter  souls  than  these, 
Ne'er  of  those  Northern  seas 

Brayed  the  chill  billows." 
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Article  m.— BRYANT. 

The  surprise  which  Mr.  Dana  and  his  associates  of  the 
North  American  Review  felt  in  1817,  upon  inspecting  a  frag- 
ment of  Bryant's  Thanatopsis,  and  which  grew  into  amazement 
when  they  learned  that  it  was  the  production  of  a  youth  of 
eighteen  years,  has  been  shared  by  many  thoughtful  readers  of 
Mr.  Bryant's  poems.  There  have  been  many  noteworthy  ex- 
amples of  precocity  in  intellectual  development ;  but  that  one 
should  so  early  attain  the  highest  success  and  place  himself 
among  the  foremost  masters  of  his  art,  reaching  at  a  single 
bound  apparently  a  point  which  many  have  toiled  in  vain  to 
seize,  and  beyond  which  he  was  himself  scarcely  to  advance  in 
later  years,  is  surely  wonderful.  There  must  have  been  a 
choice  combination  of  favoring  circumstances  to  bring  his 
poetic  genius  so  speedily  to  its  blossoming,  for  these  things  do 
not  happen  by  chance.  We  may  trace  some  of  the  more  obvi- 
ous of  these  in  his  lineage — remotely  in  bis  descent  from  the 
Pilgrim  stock  and  immediately  in  the  traditions  of  his  family 
and  in  the  example  set  him  and  encouragement  and  aid 
afforded  him  by  his  father — and  also  in  the  physical  and  social 
surroundings  of  his  childhood,  the  intimate  companionship 
with  nature  and  the  comparative  isolation  from  man  and  his 
works  incidental  to  a  new  settlement  among  the  wooded  hills 
of  Western  Massachusetts.  The  strain  of  blood  derived  from 
the  Aldens,  the  Keiths,  the  Howards  and  Washburns,  the 
Packards  and  Snells  of  the  Old  Colony,  was  not  lacking  in  iron 
nor  yet  in  more  gracious  properties.  The  Pilgrims  and  their 
descendants  were  grave  and  stern  men,  self-contained  and  self- 
reliant,  who  faced  the  problems  of  life  and  duty  with  a  serious, 
determined  air.  If,  as  has  been  alleged,  their  spirit  degenera- 
ted at  times  into  austerity  and  gloom,  and  pharisaic  pride,  it 
was  more  often  yoked  with  gentle  charity  and  kind  endeavor 
for  the  good  of  all,  and  with  unfeigned  humility.  Both  sides 
of  their  character  grew  out  of  their  loyalty  to  the  invisible 
world,  their  abiding  faith  in  God,  and  a  solemn  sense  of  the 
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worth  of  man  and  of  the  greatness  of  the  issues  pending  in 
the  present  life.     More  than  ordinary  mortals  they  sought  to 
live  an  ideal  life,  a  life  of  ideal  purity  and  perfection  in  obedi- 
ence to  such  knowledge  of  the  heavenly  truth  as  was  vouch- 
safed to  them.     Thus   they   nursed,   unconsciously,   a   truly 
poetic  spirit     This  spirit  came  to  the  surface  in  the  person  of 
Dr.  Abiel  Howard,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  college  in  the  class 
of  1729,  who  practiced  medicine  in  West  Bridgewater,  had  a 
large  library  and  wrote  verses  of  uncommon  merit  in  his  youth 
which  were  handed  about  in  manuscript,  some*  of  which  were 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bryant     It  appeared  again   in  his 
granddaughter,  Miss  Ruth  Bryant,  who,  dying  early  of  con- 
sumption, left  several  poems  in  manuscript,  and  in  his  grand- 
son, Dr.  Peter  Bryant,  the  father  of  the  poet,  who  wrote  many 
songs  in  his  youth;  and  political  satires  in  middle  life,  who  was 
a  man  of  sense  and  taste,  a  skilled  physician,  and  ardent  poli- 
tician of  the  Federal  school.     He  taught  his  son,  William  Cul- 
len,  "  the  art  of  verse,  and  in  the  bud  of  life  offered  him  to  the 
Muses."     The  poet,  inheriting  the  traditions  of  his  family,  and 
receiving  the  encouragement  and  assistance  of  his  father,  early 
began  to  lisp  in  numbers,  publishing  his  first  piece  in  the 
Hampshire  Gazette,  at  the  age  of  ten,  outdoing  in    this  his 
brother  poets  who  had  preceded  him,  with  the  exception  of 
Tasso,  and  possibly  of  Cowley.     At  the  age  of  thirteen  his  fame 
had  traveled  beyond  his  native  county,  and  his  poem,  "  The 
Embargo,"  appeared  in  Boston,  and  shortly  passed  to  a  second 
edition  in  which  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  vouch  for  the 
youthfulness  of  the  author.     In  the  succeeding  years  he  pub- 
lished in  the  county  paper  several    odes   for  the   Fourth  of 
July,  with  other  pieces.     These  juvenile   productions  were 
largely  inspired  by  the  stirring  events  connected  with  the  war 
of  1812,  which  then  filled  the  minds  and  mouths  of  men.  They 
bear  witness  in  their  form  and  coloring  to  the  influence  of 
Goldsmith,  Cowper  and  Pope,  but  they  are  not  without  marks 
which  betoken  the  coming  of  an  independent  poet     Mean- 
time the  excitement  of  the  war  was  passing  away  and  the 
young  writer  was  left  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  genius  and  "  hold 
communion  with  the  visible  forms  of  nature. "     With  her  he 
testifies  that  he  had  early  grown  familiar.     She  had  never  a 
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frown  nor  rebuke  for  him,  and  when  his  spirit  was  worn  with 
toil  or  fretted  by  care  he  ever  found  repose  and  refreshment 
along  the  streams  and  in  the  woods.  The  poet's  early  intimacy 
with  nature  will  not  appear  singular  to  one  who  stands  at  his 
birth-place  upon  the  hillside,  and  looks  out  upon  the  wide  and 
varied  landscape  which  lies  before  him.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
spot  in  the  central  part  of  the  highlands  of  Western  Massachu- 
setts where  there  is  a  wider  or  more  pleasing  scene.  The 
larger  part  of  five  mountain  towns  is  distinctly  visibla  It  is  a 
region  of  springs  and  running  brooks,  of  wooded  dells,  deep 
glens  and  shallow  vales  formed  by  streamlets  of  varying  size, 
of  rounded,  forest-clad  hills,  and  broad,  fertile  slopes,  of  sunny 
meadows  and  wind-swept,  upland  pastures.  It  is  the  home  of 
the  spreading  beech  trees,  hanging  thick  and  low  on  the  steep 
hillsides,  and  of  the  sugar  maples  which  thrust  their  straight 
stems,  crowned  with  leaves  of  glossy  green,  high  above  their 
sisters  of  the  wood,  save  that  here  and  there  they  are  over* 
topped  by  the  sharp-pointed  spire  of  an  aged  hemlock.  Over 
all  breathes  or  blows  the  pure,  sweet  air  of  the  mountains.  In 
the  center  of  the  scene  winds  the  long  and  deep  valley  formed 
by  the  head  waters  of  the  Agawam  or  Westfield  river.  But 
let  us  hear  Mr.  Bryant's  description  : 

"  I  stand  upon  my  native  hills  again, 

Broad,  round,  an/l  green,  that  in  the  summer  sty, 

With  garniture  of  waving  grass  and  grain, 
Orchards,  and  beechen  forests,  basking  lie, 

While  deep  the  sunless  glens  are  scooped  between, 
Where  brawl  o'er  shallow  beds  the  streams  unseen.  **J 

Ay,  flame  thy  fiercest,  sun  I  thou  canst  not  wake, 
In  this  pure  air,  the  plague  that  walks  unseen. 

The  maize  leaf  and  the  maple  bough  but  take 
From  thy  strong  heats,  a  deeper,  glossier  green. 

The  mountain  wind,  that  faints  not  in  thy  way, 
Sweeps  the  blue  streams  of  pestilence  away. 

The  mountain  wind  1  most  spiritual  thing  of  all 
The  wide  earth  knows;  when,  in  the  sultry  time, 

He  stoops  him  from  his  vast  cerulean  hall, 
He  seems  the  breath  of  a  celestial  clime  I 

As  if  from  heaven's  wide-open  gates  did  flow 
Health  and  refreshment  on  the  world  below." 
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The  remoteness  of  the  spot  from  the  highways  of  travel  and 
the  places  of  trade  has  left  it  substantially  unchanged  since  the 
poet's  youth,  save  by  the  most  gradual  processes  of  decay  and 
renovation.  The  number  of  inhabitants  then  was  greater  than 
now.  Probably  the  relative  proportion  of  forest  and  clearing 
is  not  much  altered.  Then  the  conflict  with  nature  was  more 
apparent  The  woodman's  axe  rang  sharply  in  the  frosty  morn- 
ing, and  the  stumps  of  felled  trees  marked  the  new  clearings. 
But  the  virgin  soil  responded  to  the  tillage  of  the  husband- 
man with  an  ampler  harvest  and  bloomed  forth  in  a  profusion 
of  wild  flowers — the  violet  and  windflower,  the  strawberry  and 
the  columbine,  the  briar  rose  and  orchis,  the  aster  and  the  gen- 
tian— to  gladden  the  eyes  and  to  stir  the  thought  of  the  youth- 
ful poet  In  the  seclusion  of  that  mountain  home  and  in  his 
loved  companionship  with  nature,  "  the  still  voice  that  comes 
from  earth  and  her  waters  and  the  depths  of  air"  was  heard 
and  registered  in  the  first  draft  of  Thanatopsis.  It  was  a  voice 
of  wailing,  inspired  by  "  thoughts  of  the  last  bitter  hour — the 
shroud  and  pall  and  narrow  house."  It  was  like  the  rote  of 
the  sea,  heard  at  times  by  the  dwellers  on  the  coast,  when  a 
storm  threatens.  It  declared  in  tones  of  mingled  gloom  and 
grandeur  and  with  a  movement  at  once  solemn  and  majestic, 
that  the  "  hills  and  vales — rivers  that  move  in  majesty  and  the 
complaining  brooks  that  make  the  meadows  green,  are  but  the 
solemn  decorations  all  of  the  great  tomb  of  man."  The  sensi- 
tive spirit  of  this  lad,  the  country  physician's  son,  had  shud- 
dered at  the  tolling  bell,  the  funeral  train,  and  the  last  sad  offi- 
ces paid  to  the  departed.  Death  had  come  very  nigh  to  him. 
His  grandparents,  under  whose  roof  he  had  lived  when  a  child, 
and  with  whom  he  had  always  enjoyed  the  closest  and  most 
affectionate  intercourse,  had  both  been  smitten  down  in  the 
same  summer;  the  grandmother  in  March,  the  grandfather  in 
August  Meditating  in  his  retirement  upon  this  great  theme 
of  death,  pressed  home  thus  sharply  to  his  heart,  as  he  walked 
one  day  in  the  late  autumn  of  this  year,  1818,  in  a  wood  near 
his  home,  he  came  to  a  group  of  majestic  trees,  and  sitting 
down  at  their  feet,  the  cry  of  his  burdened  spirit  found  expres- 
sion in  this  grandest  of  elegies— the  widest  in  its  scope  and  the 
loftiest  in  character  which  we  possess.     By  what  secret  influ- 
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ence  the  young  poet  had  come  thus  suddenly  to  his  own  does 
not  appear.  We  only  know  that  the  narrow  horizon  which 
had  girt  him  round,  had  been  considerably  enlarged.  He  had 
pursued  classical  studies  so  far  as  to  be  enabled  to  enter  Wil- 
liams College  at  an  advanced  standing.  He  had  spent  a  year 
amid  the  quickening  influences  of  that  Institution  and  in  the 
enchanted  valley  which  enshrines  it.  Probably,  too,  Words- 
worth— the  greatest  of  the  modern  poets — had  risen  upon  his 
vision,  and  confirmed  him  in  his  love  of  nature,  and  taught 
him  to  converse  with  her — to  open  his  heart  to  her,  and  listen 
to  her  teachings.  Considerable  as  the  elder  poet's  influence 
may  have  been,  it  was  not  controlling.  He  was  a  guide  and 
instructor,  rather  than  a  master.  Henceforth  Bryant  became 
the  seer  and  priest  of  nature  to  his  countrymen,  as  one  who  had 
the  "vision  and  faculty  divine."  He  described  for  them  their 
own  peculiar  climate  and  scenery — especially  the  climate  and 
scenery  of  his  own  New  England — and  he  interpreted  to  them 
its  lessons.  It  was  a  fresh  field  and  wide,  and  the  poet  was  for- 
tunate to  enter  it  at  such  a  time  in  his  full  strength,  for  his 
poems  were  accepted  at  once  as  classics — were  given  an  hon- 
ored place  by  the  side  of  the  best  English  authors,  in  the  com- 
pilations for  the  school-room,  and  became  familiar  in  the  homes 
of  the  people  He  was  an  American  poet,  and  an  American 
landscape  poet,  observing  accurately,  catching  the  tone  per- 
fectly, and  skillfully  grouping  and  delineating  the  broader  and 
more  obvious  features  of  the  scene.  The  visible  forms  of 
nature — its  everlasting  smile — its  bloom  and  light  of  flowers 
and  streams — its  glory  of  sun  and  stars,  held  him  as  with  a 
spell  But  nature  alone,  however  lovely  or  grand,  lacks  an 
element  which  is  essential  to  the  highest  interest.  With  all  its 
charms,  it  needs  an  added  charm  drawn  from  the  presence  of 
man.  The  wilderness,  however  lovely,  that  it  may  be  most 
attractive,  must  show  a  clearing  and  the  smoke  of  cottages,  or 
at  the  least  a  solitary  wigwam.  The  lake  must  float  the  set- 
tler's boat,  or  the  canoe  of  the  savage,  as  well  as  the  water  lily 
and  wild  duck.  Mr.  Bryant  has  expressed  this  idea  in  one  of 
his  most  beautiful  late  poems,  entitled  "  The  Path." 
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"  A  path!  what  beauty-  does  a  path  bestow, 
Even  on  the  dreariest  wild  1  its  savage  nooks 
Seem  home-like  where  accustomed  footsteps  go, 
And  the  grim  rock  puts  on  familiar  looks. 
The  taugled  swamp,  through  which  a  pathway  strays, 
Becomes  a  garden  with  strange  flowers  and  sprays. 

See,  from  the  weedy  earth  a  rivulet  break 
And  purl  along  the  untrodden  wilderness ; 
There  the  shy  cuckoo  comes  his  thirst  to  slake, 
There  the  shrill  jay  alights  his  plumes  to  dress ; 
And  there  the  stealthy  fox,  when  morn  is  gray, 
•  Laps  the  clear  stream  and  lightly  moves  away. 

But  let  a  path  approach  that  fountain's  brink, 
And  nobler  forms  of  life,  behold  I  are  there : 
Boys  kneeling  with  protruded  lips  to  drink, 
And  slender  maids  that  homeward  slowly  bear 
The  brimming  pail,  and  busy  dames  that  lay 
Their  webe  to  whiten  in  the  summer  ray. 

Then  know  we  that  for  herd  and  flock  are  poured 
Those  pleasant  streams  that  o'er  the  pebbles  slip ; 
Those  pure  sweet  waters  sparkle  on  the  board ; 
Those  fresh  cool  waters  wet  the  sick  man's  lip ; 
Those  clear  bright  waters  from  the  font  are  shed, 
In  dews  of  baptism,  on  the  infant's  head." 

This  human  element  he  has  been  careful  to  embody  in  all 
his  descriptive  pieces.  Often  it  forms  the  moral  of  the  scene. 
Thus  the  flight  of  a  water-fowl  teaches  faith  in  a  superintend* 
ing  Providence.  The  fringed  gentian  suggests  the  quiet  hope 
of  heaven  in  the  late  autumn  of  life.  A  bit  of  mist  clinging  to 
the  mountain  side  shows  how  earth's  children  cleave  to  earth. 
Quite  often  the  poet  narrates  his  own  experience  or  gives  free 
utterance  to  his  thoughts,  feelings  and  wishes.  Strange  it  is 
that  men  of  sensitive  nature,  dumb  in  the  presence  of  their 
fellows,  fearful  of  a  vanishing  sound,  who  would  not  for  the 
world  prate  about  themselves  and  their  belongings,  will  yet 
confide  to  the  imperishable  page  the  inmost  secrets  of  their 
souls,  prattling  as  carelessly  as  a  child.  This  autobiographic 
element  is  a  very  marked  feature  of  Mr.  Bryant's  poems,  and 
has  contributed  not  a  little  to  their  lasting  popularity.  More 
than  of  almost  any  other  poet  it  may  be  said  that  his  pieces 
are  bits  of  personal  experience — specimen  leaves  of  the  writer's 
history.     It  is  doubly  important,  therefore,  to  know  the  circum- 
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stances  under  which  they  were  written.  Here  the  poet  has 
aided  the  reader  much  by  arranging  his  works  in  the  order  of 
their  composition.  Let  us  follow  this  order  for  a  little,  keeping 
the  autobiographic  element  in  view.  Next  to  the  fragment  of 
Thanatopsis,  but  composed  in  the  same  year, — 1818 — we  find 
the  lines  to  The  Yellow  Violet,  and  the  Inscription  for  the 
Entrance  to  a  Wood — the  latter  a  skillful  piece  of  word-paint- 
ing in  the  measure  of  Thanatopsis.  Next  we  have  some  of  his 
best  pieces — the  never-to-be-forgotten  Lines  to  a  Waterfowl — 
with  their  beauty  of  movement,  their  nice  precision  of  language 
and  the  weighty  moral — 

"  He,  who  from  zone  to  zone, 

Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  flight, 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone, 

Will  lead  my  Bteps  aright'1 — 

the  fresh,  breezy,  swirling  verses  about  Green  Biver,  with  the 
closing  growl  at  the  poet's  enforced  absence  from  such  scenes, 
4 'that  he  may  drudge  for  the  dregs  of  men  and  scrawl  strange 
words  with  the  barbarous  pen  ;"  $nd  a  Winter  Piece,  wherein, 
with  the  utmost  exactness  of  portraiture,  are  celebrated  the 
splendors  of  what  has  been  called  the  Coronation  of  Winter — 
a  rare  and  brilliant  phenomenon,  when  for  a  brief  period  the 
woods  are  cased  with  crystal  and  flooded  with  the  sunlight 
The  Lines  to  a  Waterfowl  may  have  been  written  near  the  sea- 
shore at  Bridgewater,  where,  in  1815,  the  poet  was  completing 
his  law  studies,  or  possibly  at  Plainfield,  where  he  opened  an 
office  for  a  single  year.  Green  River  was  written  at  Great 
Barrington,  wfcere  a  stream  of  that  name — a  favorite  resort  of 
anglers — enters  the  Housatonic.  A  Winter  Piece  best  suits 
the  poet's  native  hills.  At  the  Harvard  College  Commence- 
ment, in  1821,  Mr.  Bryant  delivered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society  his  longest,  and  let  us  say  his  most  ambitious  poem, 
entitled  The  Ages.  It  is  written  in  rhymed  verse,  arranged  in 
stanzas  after  the  manner  of  Spenser  and  the  Italian  poets.  It 
deals  with  the  problem  of  human  progress  and  seeks  to  answer 
the  question  whether  goodness  is  increasing  or  diminishing  in 
the  earth.  The  opening  stanza  discloses  the  subject,  and  with 
its  cairn,  even  movement  and  felicitous  expression  of  a  common 
thought  illustrates  a  characteristic  excellence  of  the  poet. 
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"  T^hen  to  the  common  rest  that  crowns  our  days, 
Called  in  the  noon  of  life,  the  good  man  goes, 
.Or  full  of  years  and  ripe  in  wisdom,  lays 
His  silver  temples  in  their  last  repose ; 
When,  o'er  the  buds  of  youth,  the  death-wind  blows 
And  blights  the  fairest ;  when  our  bitter  tears 
StreHm,  as  the  eyes  of  those  that  love  us  close, 
We  think  on  what  they  were,  with  many  fears 
Lest  goodness  die  with  them,  and  leave  the  coming  years." 

This  fear  he  seeks  to  dispel  by  considerations  drawn  from 
the  ever-lasting  youth  fulness  of  nature, — theundimmed  bright- 
ness of  sun  And  stars — the  unfailing  beauty  of  the  Spring  and 
plenty  of  the  Autumn,  and  the  probability  that  the  merciful 
One  who  thus  exempts  his  lower  creation  from  decay  will  also 
preserve  His  latest  offspring — the  race  which  he  has  stamped 
with  his  own  image.  He  then# appeals  to  history,  and  in  a 
concise  and  masterly  way  sketches  the  progress  of  mankind 
toward  complete  civil  and  religious  liberty  from  the  anarchies 
and  despotisms  of  the  early  times  down  through  the  Greek  and 
Roman  forms  of  civilization,  and  the  Dark  and  Middle  Ages 
of  Europe,  with  their  perversion  of  Christianity,  till  he  comes 
to  this  western  world, — green  land  of  groves  and  nurse  of  full 
streams — where,  under  better  auspices,  with  firmer  faith  and 
higher  hopes,  a  choice  seed  sifted  from  the  nations  has  been 
planted  and  gives  promise  of  a  glorious  future. 

"  Here  the  free  spirit  of  mankind,  at  length, 
Throws  its  last  fetters  off ;  and  who  shall  place 
A  limit  to  the  giant's  unchained  strength, 
Or  curb  his  swiftnes*  in  the  forward  race? 
On.  like  the  comet's  way  through  infinite  space, 
Stretches  the  long  untraveled  path  of  light, 
Into  the  depths  of  ages ;  we  may  trace. 
Afar,  the  brightening  glory  of  its  flight, 
Till  the  receding  rays  are  lost  to  human  sight" 

Immediately  upon  the  delivery  of  this  poem  it  was  published 
at  Cambridge  with  several  other  pieces,  most  of  which  had 
been  printed  in  the  North  American  Review ;  making  a  thin 
volume  of  forty-four  pages.  In  this  book  Thanatopsis  first 
appeared  in  its  completed  form.  The  author  had  prefixed  to 
the  original  fragment  a  fitting  introduction,  extended  the  treat- 
ment of  the  theme  somewhat,  and  appended  the  well-known 
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conclusion — the  best  remembered  and  oftenest  quoted  of  his 
verses — which  rescue  the  poem  from  a  possible  naturalistic  or 
atheistic  interpretation.  A  little  before  this — in  1820 — Mr. 
Bryant  had  met  with  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  his  father, 
who  had  fallen  into  a  decline  and  passed  away  in  his  fifty-third 
year.  A  young  and  favorite  sister  soon  after  came  under  the 
power  of  the  same  deceptive  but  fatal  disease  and  was  laid  to 
rest  by  the  side  of  her  father.  To  her  the  poet  addressed  the 
first  of  his  so-called  sonnets  or  compositions,  in  fourteen  rhymed 
verses,  in  which  he  says, 

"  Death  should  come  gently  to  one  of  gentle  mold  like  thee, 
As  light  winds  wandering  through  groves  of  bloom 
Detach  the  delicate  blossom  from  the  tree.11 

Later  he  celebrated  her  prajfe  in  that  most  exquisite  dirge, 
"The  Death  of  the  Flowers."  Having  portrayed  the  melan- 
choly days  of  Autumn  in  verses,  which  seem  to  fall  but  little 
short  of  absolute  perfection,  he  closes  with  this  stanza : 

"  And  then  I  think  of  one  who  in  her  youthful  beauty  died, 
The  fair,  meek  blossom  that  grew  up  and  faded  by  my  aide. 
In  the  cold,  moist  earth  we  laid  her,  when  the  forests  cast  the  leaf, 
And  we  wept  that  one  so  lovely  should  have  a  life  so  brief ; 
Tet  not  unmeet  it  was  that  one,  like  that  young  friend  of  ours, 
So  gentle  and  so  beautiful,  should  perish  with  the  flowers." 

In  his  unfinished  hymn  to  Death,  he  pays  this   pathetic 
tribute  to  his  father : 

11  Oh !  cut  off  untimely !  when  thy  reason  in  its  strength, 
Ripened  by  years  of  toil  and  studious  search, 
And  watch  of  Nature's  silent  lessons,  taught 
Thy  hand  to  practise  best  the  lenient  art 
To  which  thou  gavest  thy  laborious  days, 

And,  last,  thy  life. This  faltering  verse,  which  thou 

Shalt  not,  as  wont,  o'erlook,  is  all  I  have 

Tp  offer  at  thy  grave—this — and  the  hope 

To  copy  thy  example,  and  to  leave 

A  name  of  which  the  wretched  shall  not  think 

As  of  an  enemy's,  whom  they  forgive 

As  aU  forgive  the  dead." 

Some  years  later,  in  a  poem  entitled  The  Past,  which  we  must 
regard  as  one  of  the  noblest  of  his  meditative  pieces — combin- 
ing his  special  excellences  in  the  highest  degree — we  have  the 
memory  of  father  and  sister  embalmed  in  the  closing  strains. 
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"  Thy  bolts  shall  fall,  inexorable  Past  I 

All  that  of  good  and  fair 
Has  gone  into  thy  womb  from  earliest  time, 

Shall  then  come  forth  to  wear 
The  glory  and  the  beauty  of  its  prime. 

All  shall  come  back ;  each  tie 

Of  pure  affection  shall  be  knit  again ; 
Alone  shall  evil  die, 

And  sorrow  dwell  a  prisoner  in  thy  reign. 

And  then  shall  I  behold 

Him,  by  whose  kind  paternal  side  I  sprung, 
And  her,  who,  still  and  cold, 

Fills  the  next  grave — the  beautiful  and  young." 

In  The  Old  Man's  Counsel,  and  The  Old  Man's  Funeral, 
he  recalls  the  memory  of  his.  grandfather,  the  venerable 
Esquire  Snell,  the  dignified  and  stern  country  magistrate 
whom  all  the  children  feared  beyond  measure,  even  his  little 
grandson  though  living  beneath  the  same  roof  with  him — but 
who  was,  nevertheless,  kind  after  his  way  to  his  young  relative, 
and  was  the  first  to  encourage  him  in  an  attempt  at  versifying, 
having  bribed  him  by  the  offer  of  a  nine-penny  bit  to  make  a 
poetical  paraphrase  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  book  of  Job.  Long 
after  the  poet  recalled  his  indebtedness  to  his  White-haired 
friend  and  in  his  verse  paid  him  a  merited  tribute : 

"  Among  our  hills  and  valleys,  I  have  known 
Wise  and  grave  men,  who,  while  their  diligent  hands 
Tended  or  gathered  in  the  fruits  of  earth, 
Were  reverent  learners  in  the  solemn  school 

Qt  Nature.    *    *    One  such  I  knew  long  since,  a  white-haired  man, 
Pithy  of  speech  and  merry  when  he  would : 
A  genial  optimist,  who  daily  drew 
From  what  he  saw,  his  quaint  moralities. 
Kindly  he  held  communion,  though  so  old, 
With  me,  a  dreaming  boy ;  and  taught  me  much 
That  books  tell  not,  and  I  shall  ne'er  forget." 

At  his  death  he  says : 

i4  Why  weep  ye,  then,  for  him,  who,  having  won 

The  bound  of  man's  appointed  years,  at  last 
Life's  blessings  all  enjoyed,  life's  labors  done, 

Serenely  to  his  final  rest  has  passed ; 
While  the  soft  memory  of  his  virtues,  yet, 

Lingers  like  twilight  hues,  when  the  bright  sun  is  set?" 
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Seme  of  his  sweetest  and  tenderest  poems  were  inspired  by 
his  devotion    to    Miss  Fanny   Fairchild,   whom   he  married 
while  practicing  law  at  Great  Barring  ton.     At  that  time  he 
sung  her  praises  as  "  the  fairest  of  the  rural  maids."    Later, 
in  his  forty-third  year,  he  wrote  The  Future  Life,  when  his 
soul  was  stirred  within  him  at  the  thought  of  their  separation 
by  death,  and  in  his  sixty -fourth  year,  The.  Life  that  is,  wel- 
coming her  back  to  the  "  sweet  light  of  day  from  the  chill 
shadows  of  the  gate  of  death,'"  after  a  long  and  dangerous 
sickness  at  Naples,  and  finally  the  solemn  requiem  marked 
"  October,  1866."    It  was  during  this  sickness  at  Naples,  in 
1858,  that  Mr.  Bryant  took  upon  himself  the  vows  of  the  Chris- 
tian profession,  receiving  the  ordinance  of  baptism  and  partaking 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.     We  have  forsaken  the  order  of  suc- 
cession in  time  that  we  might  present  in  a  group  a  series  of 
family  portraits  as  it  were.    Returning  now  to  the  time  of  Mr. 
Bryant's  residence  at  Great  Barrington  we  find  an  element  enter- 
ing largely  into  his  poems  suggested  by  the  associations  of  the 
region  with  the  Stockbridge  or  Mohegan  Indiana     He  recog- 
nized the  high  poetic  capabilities  of  the  Indians  as  a  pictur- 
esque race  whose  mournful  fate  excited  sympathy  and  who 
could  be  stffely  idealized,  so  little   was  certainly   known  of 
them.     He  introduced  them  into  quite  a  number  of  his  pieces, 
the  most  notable  of  which  are  An  Indian  at  the  burial  place  of 
his  Fathers,  and  Monument  Mountain.    The  Greek  Revolution, 
which  was  in  progress  at  this  time,  and  the   appeal  of    the 
Greeks  to  the  American  people  for  aid  inspired  some  of  our 
noblest  lyrics,  among  them  Halleck's  Marco  Bozzarid?  and 
Bryant's  Massacre  at  Scio.     Mr.  Bryant  felt  a  lively  interest  in 
this  struggle  for  freedom  by  a  classic  race,  and  often  made  it 
the  subject  of  his  verse     The  changes  wrought  by  the  rolling 
seasons  in  the  Berkshire  valley  were  faithfully  chronicled  in 
some  of  his  most  successful  pictures ;  the  procession  of  the 
months  March,  June,  October  and  November,  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer and  glory  of  autumn,  in  the  Summer  Wind,  and  Autumn 
Woods.    In  these  pieces  the  spirit  of  the  scene  is  caught  and 
reflected  with  wonderful  fidelity.    The  beautiful  autobiographic 
poem,  The  Rivulet,  marks  a  visit  to  his  mountain  home.  In  the 
Forest  Hymn,  which  may  be  regarded  as  his  last  offering  to  the 
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Muse  before  forsaking  tbe  country  for  city  life,  with  his  usual 
photographic  accuracy  of  description,  be  combined  a  loftiness 
of  thought  and  a  fervor  of  religious  sentiment,  not  reached  be- 
fore, which  impress  the  mind  with  a  sense  of  grandeur  not  pain- 
ful or  gloomy  but  bright  with  hope  and  cheerful  trust  With 
the  exception  of  Coleridge's  hymn  in  the  Vale  of  Chamouni,  it 
is,  perhaps,  the  highest  and  most  fitting  expression  of  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  belong  to  natural  religion.  During 
the  last  year  of  bis  residence  at  Great  Barrington,  Mr.  Bryant 
contributed  twelve  poems  to  the  U.  &  Literary  Gazette,  pub- 
lished at  Boston,  for  which  he  received  the  sum  of  two  hun- 
dred dollars,  fie  removed  to  New  York  early  in  1825,  his 
thirty-first  year,  and  began  work  as  a  journalist  Tbe  condi- 
tions of  his  life  were  now  more  unfavorable  to  the  production 
of  poetry,  as  be  was  partially  separated  from  nature  and 
brought  into  more  constant  intercourse  with  men.  The  fresh- 
ness of  his  early  enthusiasm  was  sensibly  departing  and  he  was 
tempted  to  forsake  the  muse  for  more  prosaic  labors.  As  a 
transcript  of  what  was  passing  in  his  mind  as  well  as  a  remark- 
able revelation  of  bis  past  feelings,  some  lines  written  at  this 
time  have  a  special  interest : 

"  I  cannot  forget  with  what  fervid  devotion 

I  worshipped  the  visions  of  verse  and  of  fame ; 
Each  gaze  at  the  glories  of  earth,  sky,  and  ocean, 
To  my  kindled  emotions,  was  wind  over  flame. 

And  deep  were  my  musings  in  life's  early  blossom, 
Mid  the  twilight  of  mountain-groves  wandering  long ; 

How  thrilled  my  young  veins,  and  how  throbbed  my  full  bosom, 
When  o'er  me  descended  the  spirit  of  song. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Bright  visions  I  I  mixed  with  the  world,  and  ye  faded, 

No  longer  your  pure  rural  worshipper  now ; 
In  the  haunts  your  continual  presence  pervaded, 

Ye  shrink  from  the  signet  of  care  on  my  brow. 

« 

In  the  old  mossy  groves  on  the  breast  of  the  mountain, 

In  deep,  lonely  glens  where  the  waters  complain, 
By  the  shade  of  the  rock,  by  the  gush  of  the  fountain, 

I  seek  your  loved  footsteps,  but  seek  them  in  vain. 

Oh,  leave  not  forlorn  and  forever  forsaken,  • 

Your  pupil  and  victim  to  life  and  its  tears ! 
But  sometimes  return,  and  in  mercy  awaken. 

The  glories  ye  showed  to  his  earlier  years." 
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The  bright  visions  of  verse  and  of  fame  did  not  desert  him  alto- 
gether.    The  spell  which  had  held  him  so  long  was  not  easily 
broken.     Though  estray  from  the  wonted  haunts  of  his  muse 
he  yet  found  materials  for  poetry  in  the  city — the  crowded 
street,  the  firmament,  the  new  moon,  the  conjunction  of  the 
planets,  the  evening  wind,  and  the  hurricane — even  in  the  ooal 
which  he  burned,  and  the  persecuting  insect  which  visited  hhn 
from  the  Jersey  swamps,  a  "brother  poet."    His  best  efforts, 
however,  were  reminiscences  of  the  country  or  vacation  sketches, 
such  as  the  Death  of  the  Flowers,  and  the  Old  Man's  Counsel, 
and  a  Summer  Ramble,  To  the  Fringed  Gentian,  The  Prairies, 
and  The  Fountain.     But  the  Evening  Wind,  which  was  writ- 
ten in  the  city,  is  one  of  his  most  exquisite  productions,  and  in 
this,  as  in  many  of  his  after-pieces,  we  notice  a  broader  range 
of  human  sympathy — less  of  the  recluse  and  more  of  the  phi- 
lanthropist   In  1834,  his  fortieth  year,  he  made  his  first  visit  to 
the  old  world,  spending  two  years  in  France,  Italy  and  Ger- 
many, and  with  his  customary  industry  studying  the  languages 
of  these  countries.     One  result  was  the  introduction  into  his 
poems  of  quite  a  number  of  translations  of  short  pieces,  mostly 
from  the  Spanish.     A  very  few  original  pieces  were  suggested 
by  foreign  scenes,  such  as  To  the  Apennines,  To  the  Arve,  and 
The  Knight's  Epitaph.     But  the  great  majority  of  his  produc- 
tions continued  to  be  distinctively  American.     We  find  among 
their  titles,  The  Hunter  of  the  Prairies,  Seventy-Six,  Catters- 
kill  Falls,  and  The  Green  Mountain  Boys.     His  sympathy 
with  the  oppressed,  which  had  always  been  active,  seems  to 
have  increased  with  his  European  visit     He  gives  utterance  to 
it  in  many  places,  but  especially  in  The  Winds,  which  must  rank 
among  his  best  pieces. 

"  Te  winds,  ye  unseen  currents  of  the  air, 
Softly  ye  played  a  few  brief  hours  ago ; 
Te  bore  the  murmuring  bee ;  ye  tossed  the  air 
O'er  maiden  cheeks,  that  took  a  fresher  glow ; 
Ye  rolled  the  round  white  cloud  through  depths  of  blue ; 
Ye  shook  from  shaded  flowers  the  lingering  dew; 
Before  you  the  catalpa's  blossoms  flew, 
Light  blossoms,  dropping  on  the  grass  like  snow. 
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What  change  is  this  1  Ye  take  the  cataract's  sound ; 
Ye  take  the  whirlpool's  fury  and  its  might; 
The  mountain  shudders  as  ye  sweep  the  ground ; 
The  valley  woods  lie  prone  beneath  your  flight 
The  clouds  before  you  shoot  like  eagles  past ; 
The  homes  of  men  are  rocking  in  your  blast ; 
Ye  lift  the  roofs  like  autumn  leaves,  and  cast, 
Skyward,  the  whirling  fragments  out  of  sight. 

*  ♦  ♦  *  * 

Ye  dart  upon  the  deep,  and  straight  is  hoard 

A  wilder  roar,  and  men  grow  pale,  and  pray ; 

Ye  fling  its  floods  around  you,  as  a  bird 

Flings  o'er  his  shivering  plumes,  the  fountain's  spray — 

See !  to  the  breaking  mast  the  sailor  clings ; 

Ye  scoop  the  ocean  to  its  briny  springs, 

And  take  the  mountain-billow  on  your  wings, 

And  pile  the  wrecks  of  navies  round  the  bay. 

♦  •         *  *  *  • 

0  ye  wild  winds !  a  mightier  Power  than  yours 

In  chains  upon  the  shore  of  Europe  lies ; 

The  sceptred  throng  whose  fetters  he  endures,  * 

Watch  his  mute  throes  with  terror  in  their  eyes; 

And  armdd  warriors  all  around  him  stand, 

And,  as  he  struggles,  tighten  every  band, 

And  lift  the  heavy  spear,  with  threatening  hand, 

To  pierce  the  victim,  should  he  strive  to  rise. 

Yet  oh,  when  that  wronged  Spirit  of  our  race 
Shall  break,  as  soon  he  must,  his  long-worn  chains, 
And  leap  in  freedom  from  his  prison-place, 
Lord  of  his  ancient  hills  and  fruitful  plains, 
Let  him  not  rise,  like  these  mad  winds  of  air, 
To  waste  the  loveliness  that  time  could  spare, 
To  fill  the  earth  with  woe,  and  blot  her  fair 
Unconscious  breast  with  blood  from  human  veins. 

But  may  he  like  the  spring-time  come  abroad, 
Who  crumbles  winter's  gyves  with  gentle  might, 
When  in  the  genial  breeze,  the  breath  of  God. 
The  unsealed  springs  come  spouting  up  to  light; 
Flowers  start  from  their  dark  prisons  at  his  feet, 
The  woods,  long  dumb,  awake  to  hymnings  sweet, 
And  morn  and  eve.  whose  glimmerings  almost  meet, 
Crowd  back  to  narrow  bounds  the  ancieni  night" 

Henceforth  we  mark  also  in  his  productions  a  deeper  vein 
of  philosophic  thought — if  not  less  of  accurate  description  a'nd 
the  results  of  more  observation,  certainly  more  of  the  fruits  of 
reflection.     Occasionally  we  meet  with  passages  worthy  of  the 
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best  fame  of  Wordsworth  or  of  Coleridge.     Witness  these  clos- 
ing stanzas  from  The  Return  of  Youth : 

u  There  shall  he  welcome  thee,  when  thou  shalt  stand 

On  his  bright  morning  hills,  with  smiles  more  sweet 
Than  when  at  first  he  took  thee  by  the  hand, 

Through  the  fair  earth  to  lead  thy  tender  feet 
He  shall  bring  back,  but  brighter,  broader  still 

Life's  early  glory  to  thine  eyes  again, 
Shall  clothe  thy  spirit  with  new  strength,  and  fill 

Thy  leaping  heart  with  warmer  love  than  then. 

Hast  thou  not  glimpses,  in  the  twilight  here, 

Of  mountains  where  immortal  morn  prevails? 
domes  there  not,  through  the  silence,  to  thine  ear 

A  gentle  rustling  of  the  morning  gales; 
A  murmur  wafted  from  that  glorious  shore, 

Of  streams  that  water  banks  forever  fair, 
And  voices  of  the  loved  ones  gone  before, 

More  musical  in  that  celestial  air?" 

and  this  apostrophe  to  Time,  in  An  Evening  Bevery : 

"  0  thou  great  Movement  of  the  Universe, 
Or  Change,  or  Flight  of  Time — for  ye  are  one! 
That  bearest,  silently,  this  visible  scene 
Into  night's  shadow  and  the  stroamiug  rays 
Of  star-light,  whither  art  thou  bearing  me? 
I  feel  the  mighty  current  sweep  me  on, 
Yet  know  not  whither.    Man  foretells  afar 
The  courses  of  the  stars ;  the  very  hour 
He  knows  when  they  shall  darken  or  grow  bright; 
Tet  doth  the  eclipse  of  Sorrow  and  of  Death 
Come  unforewarned.    Shall  the  years 
Push  me,  with  soft  and  inoffensive  pace, 
Into  the  stilly  twilight  of  my  age? 
Or  do  the  portals  of  another  life 
Even  now,  while  I  am  glorying  in  my  strength. 
Impend  around  me  ?    Oh !  beyond  that  bourne, 
In  the  vast  cycle  of  being  which  begins 
At  that  dread  threshold,  with  what  fairer  forms. 
Shall  the  great  law  of  change  and  progress  clothe 
Its  workings?    Gently—so  have  good  men  taught — 
Gently,  and  without  grief,  the  old  shall  glide 
Into  the  new ;  the  eternal  flow  of  things, 
Like  a  bright  river  of  the  fields  of  heaven, 
Shall  journey  onward  in  perpetual  peace." 

The  Conqueror's  Grave  is  ah  example  of  the  same  loftj 
thought  In  1846  the  poet  revisited  Europe  and  traveled 
leisurely  as  far  as  to  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land.    On  his 
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return  he  established  himself  by  the  sea-side  in  a  property  which 
he  had  purchased  at  Roslyn,  Long  Island.     The  voice  of  the 
sea  which  had  been  heard  in  the  Evening  Wind  and  in  The 
Winds  was  heard  again  in  the  Hymn  to  the  Sea  and  The 
Tides,  but  it  never  rivalled  in  Bryant's  verse  "  the  voice  of  the 
mountains."    The  first  love  was  not  cast  out     Still  as  of  old 
the  muse  came  to  him  in  woodland  haunts,  and  by  the  side  of 
streams,  and  in  the  garden  ground  where  early  flowers  were 
blooming  and  early  birds  were  singing,  and  when  men  were 
planting  the  apple  tree  or  sowing  the  "  harvest  that  shall  be." 
The  sentiment  of  patriotism,  which  had  never  been  absent 
from  his  verse,  was  brought  into  greater  prominence  by  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  1861.     It  inspired  such  ring- 
ing poems  as  Our  Country's  Call  and  the  Death  of  Slavery, 
and  colored  many  minor  pieces.    In   1866  Mr.  Bryant  was 
bereft  of  his  wife — his  companion  for  forty- five  years — whose 
departure  had  long  been   feared,   and  watched   and  worked 
against.     Her  memory  is  embalmed  in  the  poems  before  re- 
ferred to,  and  especially  in  the  requiem  of  "October,  1866.' 
Though  feeling  bis  loss  most  keenly,  Mr.  Bryant  did  not  give 
way  to  grief,  but  rather  applied  himself  with  the  more  dili- 
gence to  his  work.     He  girded  himself  anew  for  the  great  task 
which   he  had   undertaken   of  translating  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey  of  HoYner, — a  task  to  which  Pope  had  given  six 
of  the  best  years  of  his  early  manhood,  and  Cowper  as  long  a 
period  in  the  autumn  of  his  life — a  task  which  had  tried  the 
powers  of  men  so  different  as  George  Chapman,  the  playwright, 
and  Thomas  Hobbes,   the  philosopher,  F.  W.  Newman,  the 
scholar,  and  Earl  Derby,  the  statesman  and  premier  of  England. 
Chapman,  the  earliest  translator,  had  written  in  rhymed  verse 
of  fourteen  syllables,  and  Mr.  Newman  had  adopted  substan- 
tially the  same  metre,  only  accenting  the  close  by  an  additional 
syllable.     Pope  had  chosen  the  heroic  rhymed  couplet,  while 
Cowper  and  Earl  Derby  had  employed  blank  verse.     Cowper, 
in  avoiding  the  artificialness  of  Pope,  had  lapsed  into  a  bold 
literalness,  while  the  Earl  of  Derby  was  somewhat  deficient  in 
poetic  genius.     Mr.   Bryant,  confessedly  a  master  of  blank 
verse,  thought  there  was  room  for  still  another  effort  in  this 
direction,  and  his  work,  performed  rapidly  during  his  last 
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years,  has,  in  the  judgment  of  critics,  done  much  to  supply  the 
defects  of  its  predecessors,  and  will  probably  keep  its  place  as 
the  best  translation  of  Homer  in  English  blank  versa  And  if 
so,  the  best  of  all  English  translations ;  for  the  heroic  verse  of 
Chaucer  and  Pope  is  too  artificial,  while  the  ballad  metre  of 
Chapman  and  Newman  is  too  undignified,  and  the  hexameter, 
as  yet  untried,  is  likely  to  prove  too  prosaic ;  since  the  English 
tongue  does  not  admit  the  free  inversion  which  is  essential  to 
dactylic  verse.  It  is  of  interest  to  observe  that  the  three  poets, 
Pope,  Cowper,  and  Bryant,  were  employed  precisely  the  same 
number  of  years  in  executing  their  respective  translations.  Hav- 
ing completed  this  great  work  in  his  seventy-seventh  year,  Mr. 
Bryant  did  not  lay  down  his  pen  nor  cease  to  woo  the  muse, 
but  in  his  eighty-second  year  he  wrote  The  Flood  of  Years, 
one  of  his  longest  pieces,  in  his  best  style  and  with  sustained 
power,  showing  no  signs  of  age,  and  constituting,  perhaps,  as 
remarkable  a  close  as  Thanatopsis  did  a  beginning  to  his  long 
poetic  career.  In  forming  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Bryant's  rank 
among  poets  it  is  needful  to  remember  that  poetry  was  in  no 
sense  the  occupation  of  his  life,  but  rather  a  pastime ;  that  he 
gave  his  strength  at  first  to  the  law  and  afterwards  to  journal- 
ism. This  accounts  for  the  small  bulk  of  his  original  poetry, 
and  also  for  the  large  number  of  separate  pieces  and  great 
variety  of  subjects  treated.  He  wrote  as  feeling  prompted  and 
opportunity  offered  upon  matters  of  public  or  of  private  inter- 
est But  poetry  is  not  judged  by  its  quantity.  The  writer 
of  an  epitaph,  even,  provided  it  is  the  best  in  the  language, 
secures  a  lasting  remembrance.  Blanco  White  is  known  to  us 
only  as  the  author  of  a  sonnet  which  Coleridge  pronounced  the 
best  in  the  English  tongue.  Goldsmith  and  Gray  wrote  but 
little  poetry,  but  their  fame  is  as  secure  as  that  of  the  most 
voluminous  authors.  If  Mr.  Bryant  had  written  only  the 
Thanatopsis  his  memory  would  never  have  failed  from  among 
men.  But  in  reality  he  did  produce  at  every  period  in  his 
long  career  poems  of  surpassing  merit  And  the  whole  series 
of  his  poetic  work,  ranging  over  a  space  of  more  than  sixty 
years  and  distributed  somewhat  evenly  throughout  this  period, 
clustering  a  little  at  the  beginning,  is  marked  by  a  wonderful 
degree  of  uniformity  in  excellence.     If  its  range  is  not  wide  in 
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thought  or  in  style,  it  is  in  good  part  because  it  was  limited 
by  the  poet's  theory  of  his  art  "  The  elements  of  poetry,"  he 
says,  "  lie  in  natural  objects,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life, 
in  the  emotions  of  the  human  heart  and  the  relations  of  man 
to  man.  He  who  can  present  them  in  combinations  and  lights 
which  at  once  affect  the  mind  with  a  deep  sense  of  their  truth 
and  beauty  is  the  poet  for  his  own  age  and  the  ages  that  suc- 
ceed it.  It  is  no  disparagement  either  to  his  skill  or  his  power 
that  he  finds  them  near  at  hand ;  the  nearer  they  lie  to  the 
common  track  of  the  human  intelligence,  the  more  certain  is 
he  of  the  sympathy  of  bis  own  generation  and  of  those  which 
shall  come  after  him."  Subtleties  of  thought  and  novelties  of 
expression  he  condemns  alike.  Abstruse  speculations  can  be 
pursued  better  in  prose  while  striking  forms  of  expression 
serve  to  withdraw  the  attention  from  the  beauty  of  the  thought 
which  it  is  their  office  to  present.  Clear  thought  and  a  lumi- 
nous and  moderately  ornamented  style  are  the  prime  requisites 
of  poetry.  Doubtless  the  limits  of  the  poetic  art  as  here  set 
forth  and  interpreted  by  the  poet's  works  are  too  narrow ;  for 
life  is  not  all  sunshine  and  calm.  There  are  storms  of  passion 
and  there  is  a  realm  of  darkness  and  a  border-land  of  twilight 
and  mystery  where  the  imagination" of  the  poet  can  range  at 
will.  But  to  search  for  the  recondite  and  obscure  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  beautiful,  or  to  clothe  slender  thought  with  a  tropical 
luxuriance  of  diction  is  to  miss  the  highest  success  as  a  poet 
Mr.  Bryant's  poetry  is  characterized  by  clearness,  melody 
calmness,  and  loftiness  of  tone,  rising  at  times  into  grandeur. 
It  reminds  one  of  the  old  masters  in  painting  and  sculpture. 
It  has  a  simplicity  which  is  Greek— almost  Doric— and  a 
repose  like  that  of  nature  itself.  He  has  been  censured  as 
cold — lacking  in  poetic  fire.  It  is  true  that  one  will  find  no 
volcanic  outbursts  of  passion  in  bis  works  and  also  no  pyro- 
technic display.  He  dreaded  what  is  excessive  almost  as 
much  as  what  is  unreal.  He  was  always  master  of  himself 
but  his  verse  is  charged  with  feeling  as  the  atmosphere  with 
electricity;  and  in  some  passages  of  personal  affection  or  of 
sympathy  with  the  oppressed  the  words  can  scarcely  carry  the 
tide  of  emotion  with  which  they  are  surcharged.  That  Mr. 
Bryant's  idea  of  a  poet  was  that  of  a  man  of  feeling,  feshion- 
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ing  and  polishing  his  verses,  as  it  were,  in  the  white  heat  of 
passion,  we  learn  from  the  piece  entitled  The  Poet 

"  Thou,  who  wouldst  wear  the  name 

Of  poet  mid  thy  brethren  of  mankind, 
And  clothe  in  words  of  flame 

Thoughts  that  shall  live  within  the  general  mind, 
Deem  not  the  framing  of  a  deathless  lay 

The  pastime  of  a  drowsy,  summer  day. 

But  gather  all  thy  powers, 

■  And  wreak  them  on  the  verse  that  thou  dost  weave, 
And  in  thy  lonely  hours. 

At  silent  morning  or  at  wakeful  eve, 
While  the  warm  current  tingles  through  thy  veins, 

Set  forth  the  burning  words  in  fluent  strains. 

•  *  *  *  *  « 

Then,  should  thy  verse  appear 

Halting,  and  harsh,  and  all  unaptly  wrought, 
Touch  the  crude  line  with  fear, 

Save  in  the  moment  of  impassioned  thought ; 
Then  summon  back  the  original  glow,  and  mend 

The  strain  with  rapture,  that  with  fire  was  penned." 

Mr.  Bryant  may  be  thought  deficient  in  imagination,  the 
master  quality  of  the  poet,  because  he  does  not  suffer  it  to  run 
wild  and  indulge  in  such  antics  as  shame  earth  and  displease 
heaven,  but  holds  it  in  with  bit  and  bridle,  restraining  it,  chas- 
tening it,  and  making  it  the  servant  of  the  intellect  He  did  not 
write  many  poems  which  would  be  classed  as  works  of  the  im- 
agination distinctively,  but  this  element  is  everywhere  inter- 
mingled with  the  descriptive  and  didactic  elements.  In  imag- 
ination he  follows  the  water-fowl  to  its  home  and  nest :  he 
places  himself  at  the  north  star  and  reports  what  he  witnesses 
from  that  vantage  ground ;  he  goes  with  the  evening  wind  on 
its  varied  mission  of  good.  He  sees  with  the  "  vision  divine  " 
far  more  than  the  eye  reports  in  the  Planting  of  the  Apple  Tree 
and  the  Sowing  of  the  Seed.  Mr.  Bryant  did  not  resemble 
such  as  Peter  Bell,  to  whom  a  primrose  by  the  river's  brink,  a 
yellow  primrose  was  and  nothing  more,  but  rather  such  as  the 
poet  who  created  Peter  Bell  to  whom  the  meanest  flower  that 
blows  could  give  thoughts  too  deep  for  tears.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  quality  mark  what  he  sees  in  a  bare  path  across  a 
field ; 
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"  Pursue  the  slenderest  path  across  a  lawn, 
Lo  I  on  the  broad  highway  it  issues  forth ; 
And,  blended  with  the  greater  track,  goes  cm, 
Over  the  surface  of  the  mighty  earth ; 
Climbs  hills,  and  crosses  vales,  and  stretches  far, 
Through  silent  forests,  toward  the  evening  star. 

And  enters  cities  murmuring  with  the  feet 

Of  multitudes,  and  wanders  forth  again, 

And  joins  the  climes  of  frost  to  climes  of  heat ; 

Binds  East  to  West,  and  marries  main  to  main, 

Nor  stays  till  at  the  long-resounding  shore 

Of  the  great  deep,  where  paths  are  kuown  no  more." 

In  the  lighter  play  of  fancy  he  often  indulged  successfully. 
His  Kobert  of  Lincoln  is  unequalled  of  its  kind.  He  was  not 
deficient  in  a  sense  of  the  humorous,  but  his  graver  qualities 
were  so  predominant  that  he  rarely  attempted  it  in  verse  and 
then  to  the  surprise  and  impatience  of  the  public.  Mr.  Bry- 
ant's poetry  is  as  remarkable  for  what  it  excludes  as  for  what 
it  includes.  At  the  time  of  his  death  some  writer  said  of  him 
that  he  was  not  a  great  journalist,  after  the  pattern  of  Mr. 
Greeley  or  Mr.  Raymond,  but  seemed  chiefly  to  concern  him- 
self about  what  should  not  go  into  his  paper.  It  was  high 
praise  though  not  so  intended.  Undoubtedly  he  was  scru- 
pulously careful  about  what  he  put  forth  to  the  public.  In  his 
poems  you  will  find  little  that  is  conventional,  little  that  is  put 
in  to  fill  a  place,  little  that  is  redundant,  something  it  may  be 
that  is  deficient,  but  absolutely  nothing  that  is  carelessly  writ- 
ten. Every  word  was  weighed  and  chosen.  He  never  re- 
garded a  piece  of  work  as  finished  but  was  ever  seeking  to  add 
some  final  touch  to  bring  it  nearer  to  perfection.  In  succes- 
sive editions  of  his  works  you  will  find  a  single  word  changed 
and  changed  again.  But  above  all  you  will  find  in  his  poems 
nothing  that  is  impure,  nothing  to  shock  the  most  delicate 
moral  sense,  and  little,  if  anything,  to  offend  the  most  fastidi- 
ous taste.  On  the  other  hand  they  are  characterized  by  a 
lofty,  moral  and  religious  tone.  The  poet  was  a  preacher  also 
as  his  puritan  nature  required.  Indeed  the  degree  of  moraliz- 
ing indulged  in  would  be  offensive  did  it  not  spring  so  naturally 
from  the  subject  and  were  it  not  felt  to  be  the  spontaneous 
expression  of  the  poet's  heart.     His  Christian  faith  was  pro- 
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nounced  but  not  obtrusive.  He  wrote  only  a  few  hymns 
and  strictly  religious  pieces,  but  the  religious  element  is  in- 
corporated in  the  whole  body  of  his  poetry,  as  it  was  in 
the  substance  of  his  character.  It  gave  to  his  latest  days  a 
calm  serenity  and  cheerful  courage  and  sustained  him  as  he 
approached  "the  belt  of  darkness  where  the  Life  that  is 
touches  the  Life  to  come."  In  The  Two  Travellers,  written  in 
his  eighty-first  year,  he  represents  himself  as  holding  his  way 
with  steady  steps,  with  firm  though  weary  tread,  into  the 
slowly  gathering  night,  with  lifted  eye,  and  brow  serene,  cheer- 
ing himself  with  the  thought  that  u  ere  long  he  shall  sleep,  to 
rise,  refreshed  and  strong,  in  the  bright  day  that  yet  will  dawn." 
We  need  not  attempt  to  fix  the  precise  place  of  Mr.  Bryant 
among  American  poets.  The  future  will  determine  it  We 
predict  that  bis  fame  will  endure;  and  that,  should  another 
Raphael  arise  to  paint  an  American  Parnassus,  conspicuous 
among  the  slender  group  upon  its  topmost  height  will  be  the 
venerable  and  picturesque  figure  of  William  Cullen  Bryant 
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Article  IV.— THE  AVESTA  AND  THE  STORM-MYTH. 

Ormazd  et  Ahriman,  leurs  origines  et  leur  histoire.     Par  James 
Darmesteter.    Paris.     Librairie  Franck. 

It  is  now  more  than  a  century  since  the  sacred  writings 
ascribed  to  Zoroaster  were  brought  to  light  by  Anquetil-Duper- 
ron,  yet  little  is  known,  at  this  late  day,  about  the  inner  mean- 
ing and  genesis  of  the  religious  movement  which  produced 
them.  This  is  dute  not  merely  to  the  darkness  in  which  the 
beginnings  of  all  creeds  are  veiled,  but  also  to  more  imme- 
diate reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  following :  Only  a 
very  small  part  of  the  Avesta  dates  from  the  early  and  aggres- 
sive stage  of  the  faith,  and  the  very  peculiarities  which  denote 
the  antiquity  of  that  scanty  portion  have  rendered  its  inter- 
pretation little  more  than  guess-work ;  so  it  is  still  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  student  of  languages,  who,  well  equipped  as  he 
may  be  for  his  special  duties,  is  less  fitted  for,  and  less  inter- 
ested in,  the  fleeting  and  more  delicate  phenomena  of  the  re- 
ligious sentiment  Still,  the  work  of  dissection  is  nearly  at  an 
end,  and  the  once  diverging  theories  of  interpretation  are 
slowly  drifting  in  one  direction  ;  and  when  the  philologists 
leave  the  ground,  it  is  time  for  the  student  of  religions  to  enter 
the  field.  When  the  work  which  we  propose  to  discuss  ap- 
peared, headed  with  alluring  promises  of  light  to  be  cast  upon 
the  origins  of  the  Iranian  gods,  and  heralded  by  some  as 
holding  the  most  progressive  views  of  the  Avesta,  we  hoped 
with  reason  that  the  hour  had  come  for  reading  openly  in  those 
obscure  and  sacred  characters ;  our  hopes  rested  on  a  misun- 
derstanding: the  work  meets  our  longing  for  disclosures  re- 
specting Zoroaster's  religion  by  denying  the  existence  of  both 
the  religion  and  its  apostle. 

M.  Darmesteter,  its  author,  has  no  small  claim  on  our  consid- 
eration :  known  by  certain  brief  but  suggestive  studies  in  Iranian 
mythology,  he  is,  moreover,  the  chosen  interpreter  of  the  Avesta 
in  the  collection  of  sacred  writings  planned  by  Max  Miiller. 
This  choice,  a  quasi-official  recognition  of  his  scholarship,  is 
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not  belied  by  the  more  external  merits  of  our  work :  this  latter 
is  brimming  with  erudition  ;  the  style,  impetuous  and  fulgent 
at  times,  is  often  terse,  and  always  clear ;  while  the  attractive 
symmetry  of  the  plan  gives  a  high  impression  of  the  author's 
literary  abilities.  To  be  sure,  much  of  the  smoothness  of  his 
gait  is  due  to  his  marching  triumphantly  amidst  his  argu- 
ments, without  heeding  or  even  mentioning  opposite  views. 
This,  however,  is  a  peculiarity  of  his  method,  for  nothing  can 
be  plainer  than  his  conclusions :  Ormazd  and  Ahriman  are 
twins,  born  at  a  distance  of  several  centuries ;  one,  the  good 
principle,  deriving  immediately  from  the  supreme  Asura,  the 
Aryan  god  of  the  infinite  and  luminous  heaven  ;  while  Ahri- 
man is  no  other  than  the  dark  demon  of  the  clouds,  magnified 
on  Iranian  soil,  traced  in  black  from  the  bright  outlihe  of  his 
antitypa  And  what  those  theses  leave  untouched,  stands  in 
the  boldest  relief  in  the  body  of  the  work :  our  book  is  an 
open  and  forcible  attempt  to  apply  the  doctrine  and  processes 
which  go  by  the  name  of  evolution  to  the  Mazdeic  faith,  in 
order  to  prove  that  the  dualism  of  the  Avesta  has  its  roots  in 
the  conceptions  of  an  anterior,  Indo- Iranian  period,  and  that 
both  Zoroaster  and  his  gods  were  born  out  of  the  atmospheric 
myths. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  stormy  gods  of  the  clouds 
have  been  made  to  father  a  whole  scheme  of  myths :  the 
attractiveness  of  the  researches  instituted  by  Kuhn,  in  his 
"  Descent  of  Fire,"  and  by  M.  Miiller,  in  his  first  studies  in 
comparative  mythology,  have  made  them  numerous  followers, 
who  have  turned  our  folklore,  nursery  tales,  and  popular  floras 
into  a  monotonous  reiteration  of  the  same  fire-myth.  Yet, 
even  supposing  those  researches  to  be  too  hasty  or  sweeping, 
their  authors  were,  at  least,  experimenting  in  anima  vtlt,  on 
acknowledged  fables ;  there  was  parity  from  type  to  copy. 
But  our  author  attempts  more :  dealing  with  what  was  thought 
to  be  one  of  the  exponents  of  the  highest  beliefs  of  man,  with 
a  religion,  he  applies  the  same  levelling  process  to  it  as  to  idle 
legends.  This  process  is  utterly  inadequate ;  and  its  use  must 
awaken  the  suspicion  that  M.  Darmesteter  belittles  the  purer 
elements  of  Mazdeism,  or  else  entertains  a  most  unbounded 
faith  in  the  transmutableness  of  vile  metals  into  sterling  gold.. 
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Still,  we  would  fain  let  this  or  any  other  application  of  the 
evolving  process  stand  on  its  merits ;  in  fact,  we  all  must 
make  room  for  evolution,  in  religions  as  well  as  in  fables, 
though  we  may  disagree  as  to  the  starting-point  and  the  length 
of  the  course.  But  there  are  conditions  imposed  upon  a 
writer  out  of  the  very  nature  of  his  subject,  and  from  which  no 
plea  for  freedom  can  exempt  him.  To  make  it  clear  that  the 
storm-myths  of  an  Indo-Iranian  period  have,  in  the  course  of 
their  growth,  originated  the  religion  and  myths  of  the  younger 
branch,  the  author  should,  it  seems,  mark  the  stages  of  the 
process,  and,  eliciting  the  earliest  conceptions  of  the  Mazdeic 
faith,  bring  out  evidence  that  they  are  the  outcome  of  a  pre- 
vious naturalism  ;  for  it  stands  to  reason  that  they,  being  near- 
est to  the  source,  will  bear  the  original  stamp  more  deeply  im- 
printed on  their  faces ;  then  would  it  be  in  order  to  prove  a 
further  growth  into  the  later  conceptions.  Such  a  march,  how- 
ever, would  do  away  with  M.  Darmesteter's  thesis.  For,  instead 
of  finding  the  earlier  documents  of  the  Mazdeans  more  in 
keeping  with  old  Vedic  lore,  the  reverse  is  easily  shown  ; 
affinity  exists  between  the  extreme  times;  the  heroes  of  the 
clouds  resume  a  certain  importance  in  the  Minor  A  vesta  and 
the  more  recent  Pehlvi  literature;  but  as  you  ascend  the  current, 
and  the  language  shows  by  its  archaisms  a  nearer  approach 
to  the  origins,  the  spirit  grows  different — or,  to  speak  as  tersely 
as  our  author's  theses,  the  distance  increases  as  you  go  near : 
mythical  reminiscences  become  scarcer,  and  the  conceptions 
more  spiritual ;  thfe  infinite  hierarchy  of  the  gods  is  reduced  to 
a  duality,  and  this,  even,  seems  to  invite  to  a  farther  step 
towards  unity  ;  a  self-conscious,  moral  tone  prevails ;  we  touch 
upon  a  religion.  While  Vedism  is  an  apotheosis  of  nature, 
slowly  drifting  to  the  abstract  notion  of  deity,  Mazdeism,  on 
the  contrary,  pure  at  its  origins,  is  at  a  later  stage  submerged 
under  a  reflux  of  the  myth. 

M.  Darmesteter,  then,  lays  nowhere  any  stress  upon  the  rel- 
ative age,  import,  or  purity  of  the  sources ;  to  the  oldest  hymns, 
the  G&thfis,  he  devotes  one  page,  in  which,  and  in  the  same 
breath,  he  acknowledges  that  the  concrete  and  naturalistic 
mythology  is  absent  from  them,  and  denies  any  contradiction 
between  them  and  the  rest  of  the  A  vesta;  all  his  materials,  of 
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whatever  moment  or  fineness,  are  thrown  into  one  mass  and 
labelled  "  legends" — that  is  "  Vedic  legends,"  for  there  is  no 
room  left  for  an  original,  native-born  conception  ;  gods,  proph- 
ets, heroes,  rites,  and  myths  are  moulded  out  of  the  same  clay ; 
wherever  you  turn,  you  are  confronted  by  the  iron  wall  of  pre- 
historic naturalism. 

The  task  of  setting  forth  the  claims  of  Mazdeism  to  a  native 
growth  is  not  a  brief  nor  an  easy  one ;  yet  a  few  moments  may 
serve  to  contrast  M.  Darmesteter's  views  and  our  own.  The 
first  query  must  be :  under  what  form  is  the  storm-myth  usu- 
ally detected  in  the  Avesta  ? 

The  myth  in  its  favorite  Vedic  form  is  well  known ;  it  is  a 
drama  enacted  in  the  aerial  heights,  between  the  god  of  light 
and  the  demon  who  detains  the  cows,  the  heavenly  waters,  in 
the  cavernous  folds  of  the  clouds.  The  actors  are  manifold ; 
their  names  as  many  as  the  fantastic  shapes  the  aerial  struggle 
may  assume ;  but  the  end  is  the  victory  of  the  luminous  hero ; 
with  his  weapon  he  cleaves  the  walls  of  the  cavern,  and  the 
waters  rush  joyously  down  to  earth. 

In  order  to  identify  a  subsequent  legend  with  this  primitive 
drama,  all  the  actors  ought  to  be  found  on  the  stage ;  still,  evi- 
dence resting  on  phonetical  affinity  might  take  the  place  of 
some  missing  or  overdisguised  personage.  Thus  did  Both, 
years  ago,  identify  the  two  undying  adversaries  of  upper  air 
under  the  semi-historical  features  of  Thraetaona^  the  hero  of 
Iran  (Feridtin  of  the  Shah-nameh),  and  the  snake-headed 
usurper  Dah&ka  (Zohdk) ;  thus,  again,  he  replaced  on  King 
Yima's  head  the  fiery  crown  once  borne  by  his  Vedic  brother, 
Yama.  These  two  names  belong  to  the  poetical  annals  of 
Iran,  but  do  not  stand  alone ;  in  truth,  the  lives  of  most  of  the 
sturdy  killers  of  monsters  or  usurpers  who  form  the  fabulous 
dynasties  of  the  Pehlvi  or  Persian  epics  are  almost  exact 
parallels  to  those  mentioned.  M.  Darmesteter  has  worked  out 
this  conclusion,  and  not  without  success,  a§  in  the  instance  of 
Takhma-Urupa  (Tahmurah  in  the  more  recent  writings), 
another  of  the  mythical  kings  of  Iran,  and  the  one  who,  having 
tamed  and  saddled  Ahriman,  spurs  him  over  the  flanks  of  the 
mountain  Hara-barezaiti  (Alborj),  until,  one  day,  the  demon 
overthrows  and  devours  his  rider.     This  aerial  hero,  whipping 
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his  uncouth  steed  through  the  air,  is  certainly  not  unlike  Iiidra 
hurling  his  bolt  at  the  back  of  writhing  Vritra.  Our  writer  has 
endeavored  to  complete  the  identification  by  controvertible  ety- 
mologies ;  he  renders  the  name  of  the  mountain  over  which  the 
fatal  ride  occurs  by  '  the  sea  on  high/  an  interpretation  which 
is  like  the  entering  wedge  for  a  wholesale  invasion  of  storm- 
myths  into  the  geographical  notions  of  the  Avesta ;  this  part 
of  the  evidence  is  not  only  unreliable,  but  also  superfluous. 
Takhma-Urupa  and  all  the  doughty  warriors  of  his  dynasty, 
Kere§a9pa,  Hugrava,  Manuscithra,  etc.,  are  kings  and  gods  by 
the  same  right  as  Yima  and  Thraetaona,  because  we  find  no 
analogy  for  them  if  not  in  the  close  parallelism  of  those  two 
bearers  of  naturalistic  names. 

The  myth,  in  these  instances,  has  greatly  deviated  from  its 
primitive  form,  not  to  speak  of  its  meaning ;  the  moving  the- 
atre has  been  steadied,  u  has  turned  mountain  ;"  the  cows  are 
no  longer  the  stake  of  the  combat ;  the  personages  have  as- 
sumed historical  proportions ;  every  fleeting  detail  is  localized ; 
one  knows  the  place  where  the  battle  was  fought,  the  force  of 
the  armies,  the  boundaries  of  the  provinces  lost  or  gained ; 
were  it  not  for  the  pointed  testimony  of  the  syllables,  one 
might  almost  think  we  faced  real  human  actors.  Neverthe- 
less, though  these  common  features  give  us  a  sort  of  norm  for 
the  identification  of  the  storm-myth  on  Iranian  grounds,  in  no 
case  is  the  identity  perfect  Even  in  reading  the  legends  in  the 
light  of  philology,  and  setting  aside  mere  surface  modifications, 
there  clings  to  them  an  element  which  can  not  be  explained 
away ;  whether  it  touches  the  form  only,  or  affects  the  sub- 
stance, it  is  generally  recognizable,  it  is  the  Iranian  stamp,  the 
native  mark.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  Yima.  His  namesake, 
Yama,  appears  in  Sanskrit  literature  as  the  grim  monarch  of 
the  realm  of  the  dead ;  this  can  be  explained  satisfactorily  in 
the  light  of  the  Veda — he  is  a  god  stilL  The  Iranian  Yima, 
however,  is  not  only  stripped  of  his  god-like  attributes,  but  in 
the  struggle  with  the  demon  it  is  he  who  succumbs :  a  fate 
meted  oat  to  many  of-  the  heroes  of  the  family,  which  shows 
that  the  Mazdean  thought  was  brooding  over  the  temporal  as- 
cendency of  the  evil  powers.  But  this  is  not  all ;  there  is  wide- 
spread through  the  Avesta  an  undefined  conviction  that  Yima 
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was  guilty  of  some  sin.  The  nature  of  his  fault  is  not  clear ; 
the  oldest  allusion  to  it,  Ya<;na  xxxii.  8,  seems  to  hint  that  he 
acted  in  opposition  to  the  law  of  gentleness  to  the  kine ;  in  the 
beginning  chapters  of  the  Vendidad,  he  evinces  a  reluctance  to 
accept  the  part  of  prophet  and  herald  of  Ahura's  law ;  in  Fir- 
dusi,  he  is  moved  by  a  guilty  ambition,  and  reaches  with  his 
hands  for  the  very  name  and  dignity  of  a  god  :  at  all  events, 
his  final  defeat  and  death  was  the  logical  complement  of  this 
belief,  and  must  be  taken  either  as  the  mite  contributed  to  a 
common  tradition  by  the  moral  sense  of  the  Mazdeans,  or,  pos- 
sibly, as  the  outcome  of  the  admixture  of  diverse  elements, 
both  of  naturalistic  and  native  origins. 

If  there  is  such  a  current,  however,  it  behooves  the  student 
of  mythology  to  sift  carefully  the  material  offered  to  him  ;  for 
the  same  force  which  has  so  modified  common  Aryan  lore 
may  have  shaped  traditions  of  its  own.  Moral  systems,  also, 
may  have  myths ;  and  abstractions  will  engender,  especially 
when  the  popular  imagination  is  fertile,  and  the  dogmas  ahead 
of  the  general  culture.  Such  a  reservation  is  absent  from  M. 
Darmesteter's  plan ;  to  believe  him,  Iran  was  condemned  to 
the  barren  task  of  rehearsing  forever  one  symbol ;  the  myth  is 
the  same  wherever  it  is,  and  is  everywhere ;  the  god  of  fire  pa- 
rades through  the  Avesta  in  all  garbs,  the  snake  lurks  in  every 
bit  of  grass,  nor  can  the  name  of  the  cow  be  uttered  without 
reminding  him  of  the  lowing  kine  hidden  aloft  by  the  dark- 
skinned  Panis.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  cow  plays  no 
mean  part  in  the  mythical  notions  of  the  Mazdeans ;  but  it  is  a 
native,  not  a  naturalistic  creation,  as  we  shall  now  attempt  to 
show. 

It  is  no  wonder  if,  among  pastoral  tribes  like  the  Vedic 
Aryans,  the  kine  have  a  great  share  in  their  symbolism  ;  the 
storm-myth  is  simply  an  echo  of  the  fields ;  it  presupposes  a 
little  tragedy  often  enacted  within  the  hurdles :  "  the  cows  are 
stolen  !"  No  cry  had  more  poignancy  among  the  settlers  on 
the  banks  of  the  Indus.  So  was  it  among  the  earliest  settlers 
of  Iran ;  in  the  old  hymns,  the  Gfithfis,  blunt  of  speech  and 
bare  of  imagery,  the  cow  is  sung  in  less  poetical  strains  than 
in  the  Yedas,  yet  as  one  of  the  pillars  of  incipient  civilization. 
The  poet  speaks  of  his  foes  as  a  western  ranchero  might  of 
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predatory  tribes  of  Indians ;  they  are  for  him  cattle-thieves, 
cow-slayers,  or  even  cow* eaters.     "The  kine  for  this  people, 
and  safe  pastures  for  the  kine,"  is  the  pith  of  many  of  the 
prophet's  prayers.     The  cow  is  a  part  of  the  divine  plan,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  world  of  order  (anhus  hacd  ashadt)  her  des- 
tinies are  closely  wedded  with  the  Mazdean  settler's ;  indeed,  by 
Ahura's  decree,  she  was,  at  the  outset  of  the  world,  given  the 
Iranian  privilege  u  to  choose  "  between  the  nomad  and  the  hus- 
bandman, and  she  chose  the  husbandman  (Ya§na  xxxi.  9,  10). 
With  so  great  a  social  importance  as  falls  to  the  share  of  the 
cow  in  the  old  hymns,  we  must  expect  to  see  a  symbolism 
arise  in  which,  stripped  of  her  concrete  attributes,  she  shall 
assume  a  more  spiritual  existence ;  nor  does  it  require  great 
insight  to  foresee  that  the  impersonation  will  be  a  moral  one,  as 
is  the  struggle  in  which  she  is  to  take  part  and  side :  and  this 
really  happens.     One  of  the  Gathas  (xxix.),  which  its  contents, 
not  its  style,  mark  as  younger  than  the  rest,  contains  the  com- 
plaint of  Gosurun  (geus  urva),  the  soul  of  the  kine,  a  personi- 
fication of  the  patient  and  much  sinned-against  bovine.     The 
soul  of  the  kine  clamors  to  Ormazd  and  Asha  for  safe  pas- 
tures and  protection  from  the  pursuit  of  violence,  and,  after  a 
short  deliberation  between  the  two  immortals,  is  comforted  by 
the  promise  of  a  man  (Zoroaster)  who  shall  make  Asha's  laws 
of  kindness  known  to  all  for  the  benefit  of  the  kine.     This 
piece  is  not  yet  a  myth,  for  every  trait  is  conscious  and  afore- 
thought; it  is  at  best  a  parable,  and  one  well  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Gathas. 

But  the  step  which  in  the  Avesta  leads  from  abstraction  to 
personality  is  quickly  taken  ;  so  we  find  our  symbol  raised  in 
the  Bundehesh  to  a  full-fledged  myth,  but  with  a  coloring 
which,  at  one  glance,  denotes  its  period.  For,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  healthy,  though  not  always  cheerful,  strains  of  the 
prophet  have  given  way  to  a  doleful  recital  of  the  evil  one's 
mischief,  or  else  to  boisterous  eschatological  dreams ;  Ahri- 
man  has  rallied  the  scattered  agents  of  disorder,  and  begun  to 
overshadow  the  Iranian  horizon.  One  of  the  first  victims  of 
his  short-lived  power  is  "the  cow  ;"  and  it  is  natural,  for  she  is 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  order.  Like  her  persecutor,  however, 
she  is  magnified  and  sharply  outlined,  appears  as  the  "  Steer," 
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the  "Unique,"  Tord-Evakkd&t,  first  in  the Mazdean  martyrology 
though  last  in  the  order  of  conceptions,  chief  and  prototype 
of  the  brute  creation,  a  fellow-sufferer  of  Gaya-marata,  the  typ- 
ical father  of  men.  The  characteristic  denouement  of  Iranian 
tales  is  not  absent  from  this :  the  creature  of  Ormazd  suc- 
cumbs under  the  plagues  sent  by  Ahriman ;  not  altogether, 
however,  for  of  its  seed  are  to  come  the  germs  of  a  new  and 
happier  animal  generation.  At  his  death,  moreover,  Gosurun, 
the  soul  of  the  kine,  leaving  his  body,  raises  again  a  plaintive 
protest,  and  petitions  for  the  man  once  promised  by  the  gods 
to  the  kina  This  last  incident  fully  connects  the  myth  with  the 
anterior  symbol,  but  the  inner  limits  are  even  more  telling;  for, 
in  spite  of  the  sex  given  him,  the  steer's  attitude,  like  that  of  the 
kine  in  the  GathS,  is  that  of  gentle  fortitude  in  suffering,  and 
offers  a  moral  aspect  exclusively  Mazdeic  both  in  coloring  and 
•  dignity.  We  have  thus  a  drama,  almost  a  trilogy,  which  re- 
deems the  lack  of  poetical  details  by  the  depth  of  the  senti- 
ment M.  Darmesteter  labors  hard  to  make  it  out  that  the 
"Steer"  is  a  god  of  light;  and,  indeed,  if  Vedic  epithets  are 
taken  for  reasons,  the  Bundehesh  brute  will  not  be  wanting  in 
ancestors,  for  the  poets  of  the  Vedas  lavished  the  name  of 
"  Bull  "  upon  both  gods  and  men.  He  quotes  also  an  isolated 
text  from  the  same  writings  which  compares  Parjanya  to  a 
steer  throwing  his  sperm  into  the  plants  and  fecundating  them : 
a  curious  coincidence,  which  would  have  more  weight  if  we 
could  assume  to  explain  by  the  accidental  imagery  of  the 
Vedas  the  coloring  of  Zend-books  written  at  the  farthest  end 
of  Iranian  history,  when  Semitic  and  Hamitic  influences  had 
rolled  on  and  back  from  the  valley  of  the  Nile  to  the  pla- 
teau of  Iran.  In  truth,  the  identity  between  the  storm-myth 
and  the  murder  of  the  steer  amounts  to  this :  there  is  enmity 
between  an  evil,  darkly-painted  demon,  and  a  fair-colored  im- 
personation of  friendly  powers.  If  every  struggle  of  this  de- 
scription is  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  the  atmospheric  tumult,  M. 
Darmesteterwill,  indeed,  not  suffer  for  want  of  rough  materials, 
for  the  Mazdeic  world  is  essentially,  from  beginning  to  end,  a 
battle-field.  But  he  mistakes,  we  think,  the  real  nature  of  the 
strife.  Witnessed  from  the  lower  end,  and  in  eschatological 
descriptions,  the  struggle  may  seem  a  physical  one ;  the  ele- 
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ments  as  well  as  the  gods  engage  in  a  pell-mell  action  ;  water, 
fire,  molten  metals  cross  space ;  the  whole  universe  tumbles 
over  with  a  crash.  Viewed  from  the  other  end,  however,  and 
in  the  oldest  monuments,  the  conflict  is  simply  a  moral  and 
social  one,  though  nature  is  called  upon  to  take  part  with  one 
or  the  other  principle;  gods,  men,  and  the  kine  must  alike 
"  choose  "  between  order  and  disorder,  and  no  dallying  is  al- 
lowed. To  single  out  any  particular  moment  of  this  continu- 
ous warfare  and  interpret  it  as  the  reflex  of  a  Vedic  myth  is 
unwarranted,  so  long  as  the  links  are  still  visible  which  attach 
it  to  the  primitive  conception. 

Another  curious  instance  of  the  little  value  set  by  our  au- 
thor upon  the  moral  import  of  Mazdeic  traditions  is  his  at- 
tempt to  transform  Zoroaster  himself  into  a  luminous  hero. 
His  first  argument  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  a  syllogism  ; 
there  is  identity  between  the  "  first  man  "  of  all  Aryan  legends 
and  the  primogenitors  of  above,  the  gods  of  lig^t ;  Zoroaster 
is  announced  as  the  first  man  of  god,  the  first  priest ;  there- 
fore, like  Yima,  Manu,  Buddha  even,  he  is  a  god  of  light 
This  argument,  however,  like  all  those  resting  on  formal  logic, 
is  true  on  condition  of  not  being  radically  false ;  for  grant,  on 
other  evidence,  the  reality  of  Zoroaster,  and  both  premises  and 
conclusions  vanish  like  chaff  before  the  wind.  Now  we  admit 
that,  if  we  tear  the  thin  historical  drapery  in  which  such  fig- 
ures as  Yima  and  Manu  are  wrapped,  we  confront  unmistaka- 
ble myths;  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  case  with  the  Maz- 
dean  prophet ;  the  higher  we  ascend  the  course  of  Iranian  his- 
tory, the  more  firmly  his  features  hold  together,  until,  out  of 
the  oldest  hymns,  the  sober,  flesh-and-sinew  personality  stands 
out  before  our  eyes.  This  direct  testimony,  as  well  as  the  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  of  the  entire  Avesta,  M.  Darmesteter  sets 
aside  with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  and,  turning  to  later  legends, 
he  at  once  decides  that  Zoroaster  is  a  myth. 

All  acknowledge  the  presence  on  the  outskirts  of  religions  of 
a  swarm  of  atom-like  myths,  inherited  from  the  past  or  created 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  by  the  awkward  yet  loving  fancy 
of  the  masses.  Even  in  our  days,  such  tough-lived  conceptions 
lurk  under  and  about  the  creeds,  both  high  and  low,  throng 
around  the  edges,  filter  in  through  stealthy  channels,  and  once 
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in  a  while  are  found  perched  in  high  places  among  spiritual 
entities.  Any  great  figure  appearing  in  history  will  attract 
them  as  the  magnet  will  iron-dust  The  founder  of  Mazdeism 
has  had  his  apocrypha,  like  Buddha,  like  Mohammed,  as  well 
as  a  far  more  august  personage ;  but  to  read  his  life  in  the 
light  of  the  puerilities  of  Parsee  literature  is  like  holding  the 
book  upside  down.  Yet,  even  those  legends,  if  rightly  inter- 
preted, may  do  service  as  showing  the  drift  of  minds  at  a  given 
time,  or  marking  the  points  where  the  religious  current  over- 
ran its  banks ;  but  they  ought  first  to  be  placed  in  the  light  and 
atmosphere  that  created  them.  We  will,  by  law  of  contrast, 
instance  our  author's  method  of  interpretation. 

It  is  related  that  Zoroaster,  about  to  ford  a  river,  bethought 
himself  that  the  respectable  women  of  his  train  would  have  to 
appear  bared  in  the  presence  of  an  irreverent  concourse  of  peo- 
ple ;  accordingly  he  prayed,  was  heard,  the  waters  parted,  and 
he  led  his  followers  across  on  dry  land.  This,  one  would  say, 
is  symbolical  of  Zoroaster's  modesty,  or  power  of  prayer,  or  of 
some  virtue  dear  to  the  Iranian  believer :  that  is  an  error ;  ap- 
plying to  the  legend  the  never-erring  Vedic  key,  we  learn  that, 
like  Agni,  the  god  of  fire,  Zoroaster  is  the  son  of  the  waters 
(updpS) ;  and  that,  like  Agni  again,  he  was  brought  up  among 
women.  This  last  detail,  however,  our  author  kindly  adds,  so 
immodest  in  the  Indian  legends,  becomes  quite  edifying  in  the 
Parsee  narrative. 

This  last  tradition  is  borrowed  from  the  Zerdusht-Nameb,  a 
Parsee  work  dating  from  the  thirteenth  century  of  our  era; 
but  not  all  are  so  modern.  The  following  one  is  far  more  im- 
portant, on  account  both  of  its  age  and  of  its  tenor.  The  nine- 
teenth Fargard  of  the  Vendidad  narrates  the  so-called  "Temp- 
tation" of  Zoroaster :  Ahriman,  after  urging  his  demons  to  a 
vain  onslaught  on  the  prophet,  tries  to  allure  him  by  hopes  of 
temporal  power.  "  Renounce  the  good  Mazdean  law,  and  thou 
shalt  obtain  all  the  favors  obtained  by  the  Murderer,  master  of 
nations  I"  to  which  the  prophet  answers :  "  No,  I  will  not  re- 
nounce the  good  Mazdean  law  ;  no  I  not  if  my  body,  life,  and 
soul  should  break  asunder  I "  The  incident  is  very  briefly 
outlined,  and  stops  short  of  its  promises ;  the  bait  offered  to 
Zoroaster  is  not  very  clear,  nor  are  bis  answers  to  the  tempter  re- 
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markably  wise ;  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  strong  religious  flavor 
about  it  M.  Darmesteter  compares  this  narrative  to  the  temp- 
tation of  Buddha,  and  even  to  that  of  Abraham  in  the  Koran, 
and  gravely  announces  that  the  key  to  this  and  other  legends 
of  the  kind  is  found  in  the  very  interesting  hymn  of  the  Veda 
(Rig- Veda,  x.  108)  which  relates  the  temptation  of  Sarama, 
India's  dog  and  messenger,  by  the  Panis,  to  whom  she  has 
been  sent  to  recover  the  stolen  herds  of  the  god.  We  forbear 
to  insist  upon  the  evident  disparity  of  this  legend  and  of  the 
first  named;  but  the  myth  of  SaramS,  itself  presupposes  an 
older  and  more  spiritual  drama,  borrowed  from  the  inner  life, 
and  applied  to  the  aerial  personages  as  they  were  gradually 
clothed  and  voiced.  The  idea  of  a  temptation  of  the  just  by 
the  evil  powers  is  a  deep,  self-evolved  notion  which  repels 
common-place  interpretations,  and  is  so  spontaneous  that  the 
fact  of  its  being  found  in  very  different  religious  systems  can 
not  detract  from  its  originality.  The  notion  of  moral  liberty 
engenders  that  of  the  test  which  may  destroy  it  The  founder 
of  Mazdeism  himself  sowed  the  seeds  of  the  conception,  by  in- 
sisting that  every  man's  fate  is  subject  to  his  own  decision  and 
choice.  The  Mazdayagnian  stands  at  the  branching  of  two 
roads: 

"  There  is  heard  the  voice  of  the  lying  as  well  as  that  of  the 
truthful  one,  the  ignorant  as  well  as  the  knowing  one,  each 
according  to  his  heart  and  understanding.  And  he  who  strives 
for  righteous  insight  weighs,  in  his  mind,  on  which  side  error 
stands." — Ya<jna,  xxxi. 

Until,  then,  the  primitive  spirituality  of  Zoroaster's  teach- 
ings is  satisfactorily  explained  away,  we  shall  refuse  to  believe 
that  "  the  origins  of  this  conception  (the  temptation)  are  per- 
fectly clear ;"  that  "  it  is  born  when  the  struggle,  no  longer 
seen  in  the  flash  of  the  lightning,  is  listened  to  in  the  clash  of 
thunder ;"  and  that  the  sober  questions  and  answers  passing 
between  the  prophet  and  Ahriman  are  the  roars  of  the  storm, 
14  Indra,  with  his  voice,  covering  the  furious  outbursts  of  the 
replying  demon." 

M.  Darmesteter's  treatment  of  secondary  points  foreshows 
that  allotted  by  him  to  weightier  ones,  such  as  the  charac- 
terization of  the  supreme  god,  Ahura-Mazda.     According  to 
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him,  the  divinity  of  the  most  moral  of  the  Aryan  religions  is 
a  creation  of  naturalism,  derived  directly  from  the  supreme  god 
of  the  Indo-Iranians,  the  "  Asura,"  god-heaven.  This  thesis, 
however,  is  incomplete  in  se :  the  question  is  not  merely  one 
of  pedigree ;  it  involves  also  the  genesis  of  the  religion  itself ; 
for  it  is  not  the  wont  of  morals  and  theology  to  arise  from  op- 
posite points,  nor  to  move  in  the  same  ruts  without  clash  or 
contact  Now  the  drift  of  the  early  Mazdeism  is  overwhelm- 
ingly moral.  It  may  be,  as  M.  Darmesteter  contends,  that  the 
celebrated  summary  of  the  Avestan  ethics,  "  pure  words,  pure 
thoughts,  pure  deeds,"  involves  nothing  more  than  a  flat  ritu- 
alistic meaning  ;  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the  fire-worship- 
er's glances  were  turned  to  the  earth,  not  to  the  sky,  and  that 
his  thoughts  were  taken  up  by  his  several  duties  to  the  deity, 
to  man,  to  the  kine ;  his  god,  likewise,  is  suited  to  his  wants, 
not  shining  on  the  dizzy  heights  above,  but  giving  him  green 
pastures,  strong  settlements,  long  life  and  health,  and,  source 
of  all  other  boons,  the  gracious  Mazdean  law,  which  Zoroaster 
would  not  renounce  for  the  empire  of  the  world.  The 
god  cannot  be  imagined  without  the  law,  any  more  than 
the  law  without  the  supreme  warrant  of  its  giver.  If  Ahura 
was  evolved  from  the  god-heaven,  from  what,  then,  was 
evolved  the  religion  itself  ?  If  from  naturalism,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  the  details  of  the  process.  Our  author's 
work,  which  grants  so  much  room  to  the  later  myths,  has  un- 
happily none,  or  very  little,  for  the  better  part  of  the  Mazdeic 
conceptions.  We  are  told  how  Ahura  was  "  sired  "  by  the 
Asura,  how  the  myths,  personalities,  and  notions  of  the  Avesta 
were  begotten  in  the  vast  folds  of  the  atmosphere;  but  the 
purer  germs,  the  innermost  hopes  of  the  Iranians,  are  left  alike 
without  paternity  and  without  issue,  unless  they  also  are  in- 
cluded in  the  swarming  progeny  of  the  clouds. 

Is  Ahura  really  a  direct  descendant  of  the  god  revered  in 
the  common  encampments  of  the  Indo-Iranians?  Of  course, 
the  testimony  of  comparative  philology  will  be  eagerly  sought 
for :  it  points  to  Vedic  "Asura"  as  the  namesake  of  the  Maz- 
deic god.  Vedic  Asura,  however,  is  hardly  a  person  ;  it  is  a 
vague  epithet  (the  living  one  ?),  applied  first  to  the  gods,  then 
turned  over  to  the  demons.    The  historical  identity  of  the  two 
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names  even  is  not  placed  beyond  doubt ;  for,  as  Sanskrit  Asura 
is  commonly  derived  from  asu  (l  life  *),  so  Zend  Ahura  seems 
to  stand  in  a  close  relation  to  anhus  (the  good  creation  or 
kingdom) ;  which  would  remove  the  kinship  one  step  far- 
ther, and  strip  it  of  all  specificalness.  The  same  result  is  am- 
plified by  a  study  of  the  second  uame  of  Ahura,  Mazdd ; 
whether  it  be  taken  to  mean  the  '  all-wise,'  or  the  4  all-creat- 
ing,' the  indefiniteness  of  the  notion  is  such  that  little  more 
is  elicited  than  that  the  Iranians  seized  upon  a  floating  abstrac- 
tion and  made  it  the  bearer  of  the  divine  attributes:  in  other 
words,  that  they  gave  their  god  a  name  out  of  their  own  lan- 
guage. 

M.  Darmesteter  seeks  to  help  the  inadequacy  of  such  infer- 
ences by  a  series  of  surmises  which,  in  spite  of  the  multifari- 
ous evidence  adduced,  are  far  from  incontrovertible:  as,  that 
Asura  is  not  a  mere  attributive,  but,  by  right  of  seniority,  the 
name  of  the  Indo-European  god-sky,  and  that  Varuna  and 
Ahura  are  his  lineal  descendants  and  successors,  in  the  Yeda 
and  the  Avesta  respectively.  The  close  consanguinity  of  Va- 
runa and  Ahura  is  one  of  many  suggestions  we  owe  to  Both, 
and  cannot  be  denied  some  plausibility,  if  formal  genealogy  is 
alone  had  in  view  ;  but  when  it  becomes  the  corner-stone  of  our 
author's  comprehensive  fabric,  it  calls  for  very  important  qual- 
ifications, and  a  careful  revisal.  Of  M.  Darmesteter's  evidence 
on  this  point,  if  we  leave  aside  the  part  resting  on  later  views 
and  writings  (for  here  again  we  are  led  in  through  the  postern 
gate),  there  remain  two  arguments,  of  very  unequal  weight, 
upon  which  the  old  books  throw  some  light  The  first  is  the 
fact  that  Ahura  is  one  and  the  head  of  a  group  of  seven 
(Amshaspands.  ( immortal  ones '),  as  Yaruna  of  another  group 
of  seven  (Adityas,  'infinite  ones').  The  individual  names 
must  be  left  in  blank,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  gods  have 
not  even  a  name  or  an  attribute  in  common.  The  Adityas  are 
a  variously-numbered  set  of  naturalistic  deities,  over  whom 
Yaruna  holds  a  dubious  supremacy — by  the  grace  of  the  poet, 
rather  than  from  any  inherent  right  As  to  the  Amshaspands, 
far  from  being  ancient  forces  of  nature,  they  rise  into  exist- 
ence before  our  eyes,  as  it  were,  within  Avestan  times,  being 
nothing  but  Ahura's  instrumentalities  in  his  plans  for    the 
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world,  so  instilled  with  life  as  to  stand  up  and  walk.     M.  Bar- 
mesteter  lays  then  the  stress  entirely  upon  the  similarity  of 
number :  not  so,  however,  as  to  say  that  the  original  number 
of  gods  was  seven  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  number  is  older  than 
the  gods  ;  not  a  total  resulting  from  successive  additions,  but 
a  sum  to  be  reached.     This  means,  in  other  words,  that  the 
Aryan  settlers,  on  parting  company,  carried  along  with  them 
the  very  vague  conception  of  a  series  of  seven,  of  which  one 
number  alone  was  filled  (Abura,  A  sura),  while  six  empty  tal- 
lies hovered,  blank  and  void,  about  the  new  camping-grounds, 
awaiting  the  convenience  of  the  myth-makers.     The  irrever- 
ent might  here  be  reminded  of  the  frozen  words  reported  by 
the  inventive  Babelais  to  have  been  met  with  in  high  latitudes 
watching  for  a  warm  breeze.    The  blank  series  is  not,  however, 
an  arbitrary  one ;  it  is  born,  as  we  are  told,  out  of  the  well- 
known  Aryan  conception  of  the  sevenhood  of  the  worlds :  nor 
is  that  left  without  support;  it  rests  upon  the  law  which  "gov- 
erns the  formation  of  the  mythical  numbers,"  to  wit :  a  myth- 
ical number  is  formed  by  adding  to  a  definite  number  of  real 
objects  "  Tunite  du  mystdre,"  a  unit  which  represents  u  the  un- 
known and  supreme  reality,  dimly  described  by  human  eyes, 
seen  and  known  by  the  gods  alona"     Thus,  the  Indo-Iranians 
conceiving  the  world  as  composed  of  six  terms  (two  earths, 
two  heavens,  and  two  atmospheres),  the  mystical  unit  raises 
that  definite  number  to  seven.     M.  Darmesteter  assures  us  that 
this  ingenious  bit  of  speculative  jugglery  is  a  discovery  of  M. 
Abel  Bergaigne,  which  we  gladly  admit;  but  we  fail  to  see 
that  he  has  any  warrant  for  calling  it  a  law  except  the  author- 
ity of  M.  Bergaigne  himself:  unless,  indeed,  he  holds  "Tunit6 
du  mystdre "   to  bear  a  character  of  self-evidence   which   is 
wholly  hidden  from  us.    Meanwhile  it  is  curious  to  remark  that, 
even  granting  the  successive  assumptions  of  our  writer,  the 
preexistence  of  the  holy  series  and  the  mystical  procession  of 
M.  Bergaigne,  we  arrive  at  no  other  legitimate  conclusion  than 
that  the  number  "seven  "  was  not  the  original  property  of  the 
naturalistic  gods,  but  of  a  mythical  division  of  the  earth — 
which  leaves  the  much-heralded  argument  stripped  of  the  very 
force  which  was  claimed  for  it 
The  following  argument,  however,  goes  deeper;    it  is  the 
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comparison  of  Zend  asha  and  Sanskrit  rita.  These  two  words, 
in  spite  of  marked  differences  in  form  and  sound,  are  phonetic 
equivalents  (Zd.  sk=Skt.  rit) ;  and  it  is  not  one  of  the  least  tri- 
umphs of  comparative  philology  that  it  has  brought  about  their 
identification.  Both  can  be  traced  to  the  Indo-European  root 
or,  which,  among  its  many  bearings,  implies  the  notion  of ( or- 
der*— or,  rather,  of  '  fittingness.'  Both,  finally,  are  the  bearers, 
in  their  respective  systems,  of  important  religious  notions :  Asha 
being  the  name  of  one  of  the  Amshaspands,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  the  plan  of  God  for  man's  welfare ;  while  rita  expresses 
the  Vedic  notion  of  morality  in  its  various  phases. 

These  are  numerous  points  of  contact,  arrayed  by  our  au- 
thor with  a  skill  which  commands  concurrence — until,  at  least, 
he  sets  about  enlisting  the  very  roots  in  his  naturalistic  theory. 
Skt  rita,  as  we  have  said,  embodies  the  Vedic  idea  of  mor- 
ality ;  with  a  meaning  nearly  as  abstract  as  the  root  ar  itself,  it 
must  be,  and  is,  a  very  pliable  predicate ;  applied  to  things,  it 
means  ( fitting,  suitable ;'  applied  to  the  gods,  it  expresses  the 
'divine  order,'  cosmic  or  moral,  according  as  the  deity  itself  is 
conceived;  in  the  worshiper,  it  means  'justice,' real  or  formal 
'uprightness,'  or  'sacrifice,'  according  to  which  idea  of  relig- 
ious duty  is  uppermost  then  and  there ;  the  category  of  *  fit- 
ness '  is,  indeed,  broad  enough  to  underlie  all  possible  uses 
and  views  of  the  word,  without  issue  being  taken  as  to  the 
right  of  precedence  this  or  that  may  lay  claim  to.  M.  Darmes- 
teter  does  not  even  raise  any  issue ;  he  takes  it  for  granted 
that  the  original  notion  is  a  cosmical  one,  that  of  the  ever-re- 
turning order  in  the  heavens.  It  is  a  very  simple  assumption, 
not  larger  than  a  man's  hand,  though  pregnant  with  manifold 
consequences  and  even  with  unlikely  premises.  It  supposes, 
in  fact,  that  men  borrowed  their  principles  and  rules  of  action 
as  they  did  the  division  of  their  hours,  from  the  movements  of 
the  stars.  M.  Darmesteter  seems  to  forget  that  the  roots  are 
at  the  very  least  as  old  as  the  gods  of  the  heavens,  and  that  it 
is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  men  to  adjust  their  own  notions 
of  fitness  to  the  deity.  But  this  convenient  assertion  of  the 
priority  of  the  cosmic  sense  is  a  godsend  to  his  theory.  He  is 
enabled  to  bring  the  predicate  rit&van  ('  orderly ')  into  a  close 
connection  with  Yaruna ;  for  it  is  evident  that  if  rita  is  the 
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method  of  the  heavenly  movements,  Varuna,  the  sky,  is  truly 
riidvan  above  all  other  gods,  the  very  seat  and  source  of  order. 
Then,  as  Vedic  rita,  so  is  Zend  asha  to  be  interpreted,  and 
Ahura-Mazda  at  once  takes  his  place  by  the  side  of  Varuna; 
for  he,  likewise,  is  ashava,  a  warden  of  order :  nay,  the  entire 
ethics  of  which  Asha  is  center  and  pivot  may  be  deduced  from 
the  naturalistic  code  and  regulations.  Pronounce  over  it  the 
magic  formula:  "first  a  cosmic  notion,  then  a  moral  one,"  and 
the  whole  process  becomes  as  if  dipped  in  clearness. 

It  is  superfluous  to  raise  a  protest  against  views  such  as  we 
have  just  mentioned  To  assume  that  cosmic  notions  have 
preceded  and  prompted  all  of  our  race's  mental  achievements, 
and  that,  to  adopt  the  ancient  sensualistic  saying,  nothing  is  in 
the  understanding  that  was  not  previously  in  the  stars,  is  a  hy- 
pothesis which  must  sink  by  its  own  weight  Still  here,  at 
last,  the  conceptions  of  the  two  sister-races  are  brought  to- 
gether ;  in  this  primary,  irreducible  abstraction  of  "  fitness  "  or 
"  order"  we  come  to  a  common  standard,  and  can  judge  of  the 
career  run  by  the  respective  religions.  Now,  comparing  the 
twin  notions  asha  and  rita,  and  taking  into  account  the  paral- 
lelism of  which  our  author  makes  so  much  for  his  thesis,  we 
may  say  that  there  is  an  abyss  between  them. 

While  rita  is  the  last  word  of  Vedic  morality,  an  indistinct, 
unsexual,  all-subservient  category,  asha  is  the  first  and  purest 
word  of  Zoroaster's  law;  neither  the  old  rendering  'purity/ 
nor  the  more  accurate  one  'order/  does  full  justice  to  the 
richness  of  its  tenor;  it  is  a  sort  of  Mazdean  logos,  a  mediator 
between  the  god  and  his  people ;  a  provident,  contriving  deity, 
who,  with  Ahura,  planned  the  regulations  and  privileges  of  the 
settlers ;  it  is  Asha  who  gave  them  the  kine ;  he  is  the  soul  and 
life  of  the  good  kingdom  on  earth,  the  champion  of  humanity 
against  perfidy  and  violence ;  an  abstraction,  but  with  the  un- 
usual share  of  life  which  clothes  such  entities  in  Mazdeism  ; 
it  is  a  god  in  posse  ;  and  as  the  moral  agent,  such  is  the  nomi- 
nal god,  the  Ahura  of  the  G&th&s :  father,  brother,  and  teacher 
of  his  worshipers. 

Instead,  then,  of  being  like  rita  an  obsequious  servant, 
dragged  into  the  service  of  the  gods,  but  with  most  of  its  rela- 
tions in  low  places,  Asha  is,  first  and  last,  a  religious  creation. 
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the  alleged  and  unmistakable  progeny  of  the  Mazdean  god. 
The  words  are  phonetically  related,  bat  is  there  any  filiation 
between  the  conceptions  of  which  they  are  the  exponents? 
Can  Asha  be  explained  by  an  evolution  of  the  abortive  germs 
contained  in  Sanskrit  riiat    We  answer,  no  !  but  rather  by  a 
revolution.     In   truth,   every  utterance  of  the  older  Avesta 
points  to  a  deeper  and  more  sweeping  change  than  the  easy 
passage  of  a  cosmic  stage  into  a  moral  one ;  the  very  Zend 
words  for  which  a  sure  equivalent  is  furnished  by  the  Vedas 
are  involuntary  witnesses  to  a  spiritual  invasion  and  conquest 
For,  though  we  cannot  claim  to  arrest  and  analyze  that  most 
evasive  of  all  phenomena,  a  rising  religion,  this  at  least  we 
may  assert,  that  when  a  new  spirit  flows  in  and  threatens  to 
run  overboard,  men  do  not  create  words,  nor  daintily  pick  the 
fittest  ones ;  the  prophetic  ferment  makes  shift  of  every  sylla- 
ble and  fills  them  up  to  the  brim,  oblivious  of  former  contents, 
only  so  it  find  channels.     It  is  not  a  difficult  task  to  trace  in 
the  religious  nomenclature  of  the  Avesta  an  influx  of  a  new 
spirit     Ahura  may  be  historically  related  with  the  Asura  and 
Asha  with  rita ;  nay,  we  may  grant,  against  all  odds,  that  the 
persons  of 'the  Avesta  can  be  paired,  one  by  one,  with  those 
of  the  Vedas :  this  would  only  make  it  the  more  obvious  that, 
under  old  covers,  an  element  foreign  and  superior  to  Yedism 
once  made  irruption ;  the  eyes  of  the  Iranian  settlers  were 
suddenly  opened,  and  religion  became  conscious;    the  gods 
were  compared  and  parted ;  the  deity,  stripped  of  his  aerial 
brilliancy,  was  clothed  in  the  brighter  attributes  of  a  moral, 
responsible  principle ;   no  longer  coldly  spying,  like  jealous 
Yaruna,  with  the  thousand  eyes  of  night,  Ahura  planned  and 
provided  for  the  happiness  of  his  people.     Placed  above  and 
farther  away  than  the  gods  of  the  atmosphere,  he,  however, 
raised  man  to  himself.      A  new  motive  of  action  was  set 
a-going,  the  spirit  of  kindness  (Vdhu-ManS)  became  the  incen- 
tive of  both  god  and  worshiper.      Following  the  course  of 
Yedism  from  the  oldest  data,  there  is  no  note  which  vibrates 
in  unison  with  the  gentle  accents  of  Mazdeism ;  not  even  when 
we  come  to  that  great  revulsion  which  shook  the  Yedic  system 
off  its  hinges,  Buddhism. 
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That  such  a  religious  out-pouring  took  place  is  vouched  for 
by  the  oldest  of  the  Avestan  texts,  which  bear  throughout  the 
traces  of  the  conflict  At  the  same  time,  we  must  confess 
that  the  scantiness  of  those  very  texts  leaves  us  little  hope 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  reform  will  ever  come  to  light 
We  can  not  even  fully  determine  the  nature  of  the  beliefs 
against  which  incipient  Mazdeism  was  pitted.  Haug  made 
much  of  certain  traces  of  hostility  against  Yedic  tenets  and 
rites,  to  connect  the  rise  of  Zoroaster  with  the  final  separa- 
tion of  the  two  nations ;  but,  though  specious,  this  view  is 
not  sustained  in  its  entirety  by  the  G&thfis;  the  movement 
seems  to  have  been  social  as  much  as  religious,  directed  against 
tribes  of  the  same  blood  and  speech,  but  adherent  to  a  nomadic 
and  predatory  manner  of  Ufa  Nevertheless,  Mazdeism  may 
have  entered  the  world  as  a  protest  against  a  flat  and  stagnant 
naturalism ;  for  in  the  younger  A  vesta,  when  the  original 
hatred  is  assuaged  and  the  reform  has  lost  its  primitive  mean- 
ing, we  see  old  naturalistic  gods  and  rites  reappear  whose  ab- 
sence in  the  G£th£s  was  characteristic.  Thus  Mitra  (Mithra), 
the  fair-haired  god  of  heaven,  resumes  his  place  by  the  side  of 
Ahura,  while  the  exhilarating  Soma  (fiaoma)  flows  again  in 
honor  of  the  masters  above. 

Of  all  the  symptoms  of  this  moral  renovation,  our  author  has 
seen  none ;  the  noisy  god  of  the  clouds  smothers  for  him  the 
voice  of  the  apostle  of  Ydhu-Mand.  The  sweeping  symbolism 
to  which  he  defers  is  powerless  to  account  for  the  inner  con- 
tents of  the  myths,  yet  he  proposes  to  extend  it  to  thoughts 
which  root  far  deeper  than  myths.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  the  true  descent  and  filiation  of  the  gods  and  tenets  of 
Mazdeism,  even  though  it  should  run  against  our  theories ;  but 
we  cannot  believe  that  the  method  which  is  to  lead  us  to  the 
truth  will  ask  of  us  to  overlook  the  moral  import  of  the  texts,  to 
substitute  for  the  diversity  of  national  genius  the  sameness  of 
one  typical  myth,  and  to  belittle  the  spontaneity  of  religious 
phenomena. 
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Article  V.  — RELATION    OF    EVOLUTION    TO   CHRIS- 
TIANITY AND  RATIONAL  TRUTH. 

Men  have  no  genius  for  making  worlds,  but  they  have,  for 
making  theories.  And,  doubtless,  so  far  as  the  principles  and 
method  of  the  Great  World-maker  are  brought  down  to  our 
observation  and  to  the  range  of  our  powers,  we  may  regard 
this  divine  gift  and  opportunity  to  be  our  warrant  and  our  in- 
vitation to  use  them ;  only  we  are  to  remember  that  no  theory 
can  stand  for  its  ingenuity,  and  certainly  not  for  its  absurdity. 
To  be  good  for  anything,  it  must  be  based,  not  on  fancies  and 
notions,  but  upon  the  facts  of  creation,  and  those  facts  rightly 
interpreted. 

Of  the  theories  of  world-making,  which  had  their  origin  in 
ancient  mythologies,  we  have  now  nothing  to  do.  They  were 
the  playthings  of  poets.  Nor  shall  we  speak  of  the  theory  of 
creation  by  emanation,  the  product  of  Oriental  minds ;  nor  of 
an  ideal  evolution,  essentially  Hegelian  in  its  stamp,  and  be- 
longing to  the  world  of  thought,  and  not  to  the  world  of  fact 

Nor  have  we  to  do,  now,  with  that  form  of  the  doctrine 
which  supplements  the  process  of  natural  evolution  by  succes- 
sive creations,  and  by  supernatural  interpositions  in  the  way  of 
miracle.  To  this  theory  as  a  comprehensive  method  of  divine 
agency,  supplemented  by  creative  acts,  by  miracle  and  Provi- 
dential overruling,  as  held  by  Professors  Dana,  Gray,  and 
LeConte,  with  Martineau  and  many  others,  the  writer  sees  no 
objection.  It  has  not  been  definitely  formulated,  and  those 
holding  it,  in  substance,  might  differ  in  terms,  and  in  the 
proportion  of  the  several  agencies  recognized  in  it.  But  in 
this  general  form  of  statement,  we  might  all  hold  it,  and  be 
consistently  Christian  in  our  faith,  and  with  the  Bible,  pos- 
sibly, as  the  first  and  best  teacher  of  the  doctrine. 

The  real  antagonism  to  Christianity  and  to  rational  truth  isN 
in  that  theory  of  evolution  which  excludes    from  the  entire 
process  all  creative  acts  with  all    supernatural  agency ;    and 
claims  to  explain  the  existing  system  of  things  altogether  by 
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the  natural  forces  and  material  belonging  to  the  system,  and 
without  a  Ood.  There  are  men  in  England,  on  the  continent  and 
in  America,  who  assume  that  the  whole  upbuilding  of  the 
present  cosmos  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  inherent  potences 
and  agencies  of  the  system  itself,  and  therefore  that  a  rational 
hypothesis  must  exclude  God  from  the  world.  Such  a  theory 
has  been  expounded  with  great  labor  and  ability  by  Herbert 
Spencer,  especially,  who  brings  to  his  task  a  wide  range  of 
illustration  and  unusual  powers  as  a  theorizer.  Mr.  Darwin, 
by  the  labors  of  a  life  in  careful  research  has,  more  than  any 
other  man,  furnished  apparent  facts  as  the  basis  of  the  theory ; 
and  so  far  as  he  verifies  his  facts  and  rightly  interprets  them, 
we  can  have  no  controversy  with  him.  Facts  really  established 
and  truly  interpreted  should  be  welcome  to  everybody.  Mr. 
Darwin's  patient  investigations,  his  sagacity  in  following  out 
his  lines  of  inquiry,  and  his  candid  spirit,  are  worthy  of  all  ad- 
miration. The  haste  and  recklessness  of  such  radical  thinkers 
as  Biichner,  Hseckel  and  Vogt,  will  sufficiently  rebuke  and 
correct  their  vagaries.  Spencer  stands  out  to-day  the  most 
complete  and  able  expounder  of  the  doctrine,  while  he  extends 
its  application  to  every  department  of  knowledge — to  Biology, 
Sociology,  and  even  to  Ethics.  With  him,  Huxley,  Tyndal, 
and  Mill  in  England,  with  Fisk  and  others  in  this  country,  are 
understood  to  agree. 

That  men  of  such  real  ability  should  ever  have  imagined 
such  a  theory  to  be  a  rational  explanation  of  the  Universe,  is 
a  wonder  to  many.  It  is  no  wonder  that  there  should  follow 
them  various  sorts  of  unfledged  scientists,  and  a  crowd  of 
men,  young  and  old,  who  have,  at  least,  wide-open  mouths  and 
a  good  will  for  large  digestion. 

Mr.  Spencer  defines  Evolution  to  be — ;<  A  change  from  an 
indefinite,  incoherent  homogeneity,  to  a  definite  coherent  hete- 
rogeneity, through  continuous  differentiations  and  integra- 
tions." 

It  will  be  seen  that  he  does  not  affirm  a  cause  back  of  phe- 
nomena, and  does  not  attempt  to  account  for  the  origin  of  any- 
thing. He  finds  in  being,  and  existing  from  eternity,  matter 
and  force,  and  nothing  else  that  is  knowable.  This  is  the 
omnium  principium,  having  in  it   the  entire  potences  of  the 
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Universe.  How  he  can,  consistently  with  his  philosophy,  find 
force,  an  invisible,  noumenal  principle,  and  not  phenomenal,  is 
not  seen  ;  but  he  uses  it,  if  he  does  not  find  it.  He  assumes, 
too,  that  matter,  atomic  or  molecular,  was  originally  diffused 
through  space,  not  equally  and  infinitely  so  as  to  be  in  equilib- 
rium, and  incapable  of  movement,  but  unequally,  so  as  to  give 
the  possibility  of  movement  toward  different  centers  by  mutual 
attraction ;  and  spiral  movement  by  reason  of  such  shape  of 
the  atoms  as,  in  a  resisting  medium,  would  give  them  a  spiral 
direction.  What  the  resisting  medium  is,  and  how  it  came 
there,  and  why  the  atoms  took  just  the  irregular  shape  that 
would  initiate  a  spiral  movement,  is  not  of  course  explained  ; 
but,  being  important  to  the  theory,  the  medium  and  the  atoms 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  exigency.  This  nebulous  mat- 
ter thus  moving  spirally  toward  different  centers,  becomes  in 
its  progress  more  and  more  condensed,  and  gradually  curdles 
itself  into  incipient  suns ;  for  when  sufficiently  condensed  to 
evolve  great  heat,  it  gives  out  light ;  and  when,  with  the  nar- 
rowing diameters,  the  revolution  is  rapid  enough  to  generate  a 
strong  centrifugal  tendency,  the  suns  throw  off  planets,  and  the 
planets,  satellites,  and  the  vast  cosmical  system  thus  takes 
shape  and  movement  and  equilibrium. 

This  is  theirs*  stage  of  evolution  ;  and  up  to  this  point  the 
force  revealed  is  gravitation,  or  mutual  attraction,  with  repul- 
sion and  inertia. 

The  second  stage  comprehends  those  changes  which,  in  each 
particular  world  thus  differentiated,  lead  on  to  the  fulfillment 
of  those  functions  which  belong  to  its  own  economy  in  connec- 
tion with  the  universal  system.  On  our  planet,  these  changes 
are  first  physical  and  geological.  With  condensation  and  the 
escape  of  heat,  a  solid  crust  has  been  formed,  which,  after 
further  contractions  and  fallings,  except  certain  elevations,  lies 
a  thick  mass  of  rock,  once  fused,  the  lowest  we  have  access  to, 
and  without  any  traces  of  fossilized  life.  Then  follow  the  long 
geologic  ages  in  their  succession.  The  noxious  gases  and  hot 
vapors  have  condensed  into  rock  and  water,  giving  oceans  and 
an  atmosphere  more  or  less  pure,  and  furnishing  the  conditions 
for  the  beginning  of  organized  life.  By  the  action  of  fire, 
water  and  air,  alternately  and  often  in  combination,  successive 
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layers  of  rock  have  been  formed ;  the  organic  life  of  each 
period  has  sunk  with  the  gradual  deposit  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  and  after  this  gradual  burial,  has  become  part  of  the  rock 
in  which  it  lies  entombed.  But  these  strata,  by  the  internal 
forces  of  the  earth,  and  by  the  subsidence  of  the  waters,  have 
at  different  periods  been  thrown  up  with  the  mountains,  are  so 
arranged,  and  tilted,  and  broken,  that  their  natural  succession 
is  evident,  and  the  extinct  fossilized  life  of  the  different  ages  is 
exposed  to  view  for  the  classification  of  the  Naturalist.  These 
changes  have  prepared  the  earth  more  and  more  for  higher  and 
higher  orders  of  life,  until  at  last  man  has  appeared  the  highest 
outcome  as  yet  of  the  evolving  system.  But  his  lineage  is 
traced  by  the  skilful  evolutionist  through  innumerable  speciali- 
zations and  differentiations  back  through  the  ape  and  quadru- 
ped and  fish,  to  a  kind  of  shell-less  rhizopod,  the  amoeba,  a 
creature  without  head  or  tail,  but  all  mouth  and  stomach. 

But  the  evolution  goes  on  still  everywhere, — in  the  minds  of 
individual  men,  in  families,  nations  and  races,  differentiating 
forms  of  government,  industries,  philosophy,  literature,  re- 
ligion. Human  society  has  its  evolutionary  progress  as  well  as 
the  organic  and  cosmic  worlds.  And  the  whole  process  is  con- 
tinuous in  a  regular  and  necessary  progression  by  natural 
forces  and  laws.  Each  successive  period  inherits  from  all  the 
past  and  transmits  itself  with  evolutionary  modifications  to  the 
future.  The  whole,  at  any  point,  is  the  resultant  of  the  inter- 
action of  all  the  forces  and  agencies  that  have  preceded  it, 
operating  by  inherent  and  necessary  law.  It  is  one  vast  organ- 
ism culminating  in  man,  and  coming  to  self-consciousness  in 
his  brain.  Or  rather,  it  is  a  vast,  self-constructed,  self-opera- 
ting mechanism,  man  being  the  most  highly  specialized  part 
of  the  whole  system.  Still,  considered  as  a  species,  he  may, 
through  favored  individuals,  throw  out  a  higher  species  yet,  un- 
less the  cosmic  forces  in  producing  him  shall  have  attained 
their  maximum,  and  go  into  decline  and  dissolution.  But 
that  dissolution,  by  the  general  crash  of  all  the  planets  into 
the  sun,  may  throw  the  ashes  off  into  the  immensities  again, 
so  that  the  phoenix  of  a  new  system  may  differentiate  by*  a 
similar  progression  and  dissolution,  again  and  again. 

This  is  about  as  far  as  the  evolution  hypothesis  has  been 
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definitely  carried.  The  crash  above  referred  to  is  evidently  a 
god-send,  a  kind  of  remedial  electric  bath  to  snatch  the  dying 
system  from  a  hopeless  comatose  state,  and  save  the  evolution- 
ary process  from  a  final  stop. 

A  theory  of  such  vast  proportions  can  be  but  imperfectly 
outlined  here.  But  substantially,  this  is  the  evolution-theory 
according  to  its  ablest  expounder  and  advocate — Herbert 
Spencer. 

Now,  if  this  theory  is  true,  we  have  nothing  to  say.  We 
must  bow  to  the  truth,  though  we  have  to  give  up  Christianity 
and  our  Maker  and  our  manhood.  It  certainly  has  a  gospel  of 
progress,  though  none  of  Redemption.  It  excludes  all  that  is 
supernatural — creation,  miracle,  Revelation,  the  future  life,  all 
spiritual  existence,  all  true  morality,  under  the  reign  of  uni- 
versal, immutable  and  necessary  law.  The  perfect  man  to  be 
evolved  in  the  far-off  future  is  not  to  be  Christ-like  in  char- 
acter, but,  according  to  Dr.  Maudsley,  is  to  be  "  in  such  per- 
fect harmony  with  environing  nature  as  to  be  without  memory, 
feeling,  reason  or  will ;"  and  so  the  perfect  man  is  to  be  a  per- 
fect automaton. 

The  theory  in  its  fundamental  elements  is  not  new.  Lucre- 
tius essentially  conceived  it  near  two  thousand  years  ago, 
and  before  him  certain  atheistic  philosophers  of  Greece.  What 
had  long  been  dead  lives  again,  and  in  the  last  twenty  years, 
by  the  aid  of  physical  science,  it  has  been  more  systematically 
forrnulated  and  widely  received  than  ever  before.  The  grow- 
ing conviction  that  the  Reign  of  Law  is  universal,  and  that  the 
substance  of  the  universe,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  atoms  or 
molecules  having  dynamic  force  and  operating  by  fixed  laws, 
has  led  many  to  imagine  that  they  have  on  this  basis,  through 
evolution,  and  without  a  God,  a  rational  explanation  of  the 
universe.  They  seem  to  have  the  crude  notion  of  Lucretius 
that  the  proof  of  a  God,  is  not  the  established  order  of  things, 
but  some  strange,  miraculous  interference  with  this  order: 
hence,  so  far  as  order  and  law  exist,  the  system  is  self-opera- 
tive, and  self-explaining,  and  therefore  gives  no  evidence  of 
being  a  divine  work.  The  fact  is  just  the  reverse.  A  perfect 
mind  works  by  a  perfect  system.  System  characterizes  mind, 
and  nothing  else.     Hence  the  prevalence  of  system  throughout 
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Nature,  operating  according  to  established  and  universal  laws, 
is  the  best  possible  proof  of  the  reign  of  an  omnipresent  and 
omnipotent  Mind. 

But  many  suppose  the  theory  has  a  scientific  basis,  and 
science  is  the  synonym  of  exact  knowledge,  beyond  which  all 
is  thought  to  be  unknowable.  As  it  now  professes  to  have  a 
philosophy,  and  one  based  upon  science,  we  can  thoroughly 
test  it  only  in  the  light  of  first  principles,  and  of  facts  rightly 
interpreted.  The  evolution  theory  is  really  not  entitled  to  a 
philosophy,  for  reasons  that  will  appear.  As  to  facts,  the 
world  is  full  of  them.  Everybody  finds  them.  The  question 
is,  as  to  the  true  interpretation,  and  method  of  using  them. 

There  are  but  three  objections  to  this  hypothesis.  It  breaks 
down  only  as  to  its  first  principles,  its  facts  and  its  method. 

Where  any  work  is  to  be  done  in  time  and  space,  involving 
systematic  construction  and  operation,  three  things  are  indis- 
pensable according  to  the  laws  of  thought :  a  causal  power  ade- 
quate to  the  work,  a  method  through  which,  and  an  end  for 
which,  the  work  is  to  be  done. 

The  only  causal  power  we  know  is  mind-force,  one  form  of 
which  is  will-power.  The  only  power  capable  of  conceiving  or 
originating  an  end,  or  a  method  for  reaching  the  end,  is  mind- 
force  regarded  as  Intelligence  and  Will.  Now  a  force  which 
can  intelligently  apprehend  and  originate  an  end  to  be 
reached,  and  a  method  for  reaching  it,  and  that  actually  puts 
forth  the  power  to  reach  it  by  such  method,  is  a  rational  expla- 
nation of  a  machine  which  man  makes,  or  of  a  world  which 
God  makes.  And  nothing  else  can  account  for,  or  explain 
either.  The  evolution  hypothesis  furnishes  not  one  of  these 
requisites,  for  it  assumes  that  matter  and  force,  without  mind, 
an  adequate  to  such  a  product ;  or,  if  it  recognizes  any  mind  in 
atoms,  it  is  of  that  unconscious  sort  which  knows  not  what  it 
does,  or  why  it  does  it.  This  could  scarcely  furnish  a  rational 
explanation  of  the  world. 

The  hypothesis  of  a  God  furnishes  all  the  three  requisites. 
Mind-force  as  cause  we  know  exists.  We  possess  it  We  are 
conscious  that  we  exercise  it,  within  our  own  minds,  and  out- 
wardly upon  matter  as  the  instrument  to  attain  our  ends.  It  is 
the  only  causal  power  we  do  know. 
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And  every  possible  conception  of  method  in  operating  involves 
intelligent  mind-force  shaping  the  means  to  the  end  and  put- 
ting forth  the  power  to  reach  the  end  by  the  means.  In  the 
order  of  logic,  the  end  in  view  is  prior  to  the  method,  for  the 
method  must  be  shaped  to  the  end ;  and  the  method  can  have 
no  efficiency  or  meaning  without  mind-force  back  of  and  prior  • 
to  it 

Let  us  suppose  then,  what  the  evolution  hypothesis  assumes, x 
the  eternity  of  matter  existing  as  mutually  attractive  and  re- 
pellant  atoms  in  a  state  of  vast,  nebulous,  indeterminate  diffu- 
sion. Now  to  construct  from  such  material  the  definite,  har- 
monious cosmos  which  we  now  see,  by  inherent  forces  and  nec- 
essary laws,  you  must  assume  at  the  start  just  such  number 
and  form  of  atoms,  and  such  definite  powers  of  combination 
and  interaction,  and  such  initiative  direction  of  prevailing 
movement  as  will  result  in  just  the  present  system  and  no 
other.  But  a  definite,  systematic  product,  effected  through 
regular  operations  according  to  law,  involves  a  definite  end  and 
method,  both  determined  at  the  start  But  such  an  end  reached, 
by  a  power  operating  through  a  definite  method,  is  exactly  the 
expression  of  mind-work,  and,  by  the  laws  of  rational  thought, 
it  involves  mind-force  as  its  cause.  The  product  as  a  system, 
through  a  method  which  is  systematic,  has  a  direct  relation  to 
mind  as  an  intelligent  causal  force,  since  this,  and  this  alone,  is 
adequate  to  the  result 

But  our  evolution  philosophers  are  all  of  the  empirical 
school.  They  assume  that  we  can  know  nothing  of  efficient 
cause,  nothing  of  end  or  purpose  in  Nature,  and  that  all,  except 
phenomena  and  their  laws  of  sequence  and  resemblance  which 
come  into  our  experience  through  the  senses,  is  absolutely  un- 
knowable. But  they  assume  atoms  with  their  attributes,  when 
atoms,  on  their  own  premises,  are  unknowable  in  experience. 
They  assume  the  atoms  to  be  dynamic,  centers  of  force,  i.  e.,  in- 
visible causes  of  movement,  when  neither  force  nor  cause  is 
phenomenal,  being  given  only  by  rational  thought  Also,  in 
assuming  the  form  and  quality  of  atoms,  with  powers  of  com- 
bination and  interaction  exactly  requisite,  by  necessary  opera- 
tion, to  produce  the  existing  cosmos,  they  assume  just  the  end 
and  the  method  which  the  cosmic  harmony  embodies.     In  other 
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words,  while  denying  those  first  truths,  and  those  essential 
agencies  which,  by  the  laws  of  rational  thought,  must  be  the 
basis  and  constructive  power  of  any  rational  system,  viz: 
mind-force,  which  alone  can  furnish  the  cause,  the  end,  and  the 
method,  they  smuggle  them  all  in  under  false  names  and  en- 
tries to  do  the  work. 

Now  a  philosophy  which  is  really  without  first  principles, 
yet  professes  to  stand  on  its  own  bottom,  and  cannot  enter  upon 
business  at  all  without  stealing  its  entire  capital,  is  bankrupt 
from  the  start.  And  very  strangely,  it  seems  innocently  un- 
conscious that  it  has  appropriated  all  that  gives  it  body  and 
substance  from  outside  its  premises  and  its  domain.  It  reminds 
one  of  the  seal  which,  a  few  years  ago,  was  in  the  Boston 
aquarium.  The  creature  was  evidently  sleek  and  plump  and 
of  good  digestion.  The  keeper  had  dropped  into  its  mouth 
piece  after  piece  of  solid  fish,  of  mors  than  a  pound's  weight, 
which  somehow  managed  to  disappear  without  any  signs  of 
being  swallowed.  The  seal  all  the  while  looked  up  with  mild, 
languishing  eyes  as  if  utterly  unconscious  of  ever  seeing  a 
piece  of  halibut  Had  it  belonged  to  the  empirical  school  it 
would  stoutly  have  denied  that  such  a  thing  ever  existed. 

But  it  is  said  we  have  all  got  to  assume  something  at  the 
beginning  on  either  hypothesis.  You  assume  a  personal  God 
who  is  adequate  to  the  making  of  the  world,  but  do  not  attempt 
to  account  for  his  existence ;  and  we  assume  the  eternity  of 
matter  in  the  same  way.  If  we  explain  the  existing  world  as 
evolved  from  primeval  atoms,  why  is  not  our  explanation,  on 
the  assumption  of  atomic  forces,  as  rational  as  yours,  on  the  as- 
sumption of  an  intelligent  creator? 

Let  us  see.  So  far  as  accounting  for  what  is  eternal,  or  ex- 
plaining how  it  can  be,  we  are  on  the  same  ground  The 
eternity  of  either  mind  or  matter  is  beyond  our  reach.  However, 
we  may  know  the  fact  that  something  must  have  existed  from 
eternity,  though  we  cannot  explain  it.  But  here,  let  us  re- 
member, the  matter  we  have  in  hand  is  not  to  account  for  the 
eternity  of  anything,  but  for  a  process,  having  as  we  suppose  a 
beginning,  and  for  a  product  evolved  in  time  and  space  by  a 
definite  method.  Now*  here,  in  the  study  of  causes,  and  ra- 
tional products  and  methods,  we  enter  a  realm  where  mind 
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mast,  by  the  law  of  thought,  be  the  supreme  agent ;  for  it  is 
not  rational  to  assume  in  non-intelligent  things  an  agency  for 
which  mind  alone  is  competent 

But  it  will  be  said,  if  we  evolutionists  assume  in  the  begin- 
ning exactly  the  atoms  and  forces  which,  interacting  by  neces- 
sary law  through  countless  ages,  evolve  just  the  existing  world, 
without  mind)  why  is  not  this  rational  and  satisfactory  ? 

There  are  several  reasons  why  it  is  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  In  the  first  place,  to  put  the  potency  of  a  rational 
method  and  product  away  back  in  the  beginning,  in  things 
which  have  no  rationality,  and  set  them  to  work  toward  defi- 
nite ends  or  products  that  never  were  conceived,  and  by  syste- 
matic methods  that  never  were  contrived,  and  by  forces  nicely 
balanced  and  adjusted  to  such  products,  but  not  directed  by 
intelligence  at  all,  is  simply  absurd.  It  involves  in  the  pro- 
cess and  the  product  what  you  assume  is  not  in  the  beginning  : 
and  what,  therefore,  cannot  be  evolved  from  it,  while  all  the 
potences  you  did  assume  in  the  beginning,  put  together,  never 
can  do  that  hind  of  work. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  understood,  though  it  is  often  for- 
gotten, that  what  you  call  laws  of  operation  are  in  no  sense 
agents,  as  if  there  were  a  potency  in  them.  The  only  scientific 
or  intelligible  account  of  them  is  that  they  are  fixed  methods 
according  to  which  the  forces  of  Nature  work.  Now  since  the 
forces  of  Nature  really  work  in  the  way  of  law  and  system 
toward  definite  products,  and  these  are  attributes  of  mind-work 
alone,  it  follows  that  the  laws  of  Nature  are  but  the  methods  in 
which  the  great  mind-force  of  the  world  puts  forth  his  own  en- 
ergy- 

In  the  next  place,  as  to  the  fact  that  the  world  is  a  rational 

product  all  scientists  will  agree.  Somehow  it  is  a  rational  sys- 
tem ;  that  is,  all  its  parts  and  operations  are  so  related  to  each 
other,  each  dependent  upon  the  whole,  and  the  whole  upon 
each,  that  there  is  a  unity  pervading  it  and  binding  it  together; 
this  unity  of  arrangement  and  operation  as  we  more  thor- 
oughly study  it,  is  intelligible  and  explainable,  on  rational 
principles.  Now  mark  the  strange  incongruity  in  the  evolu- 
tion hypothesis — the  whole  product  of  these  forces  is  a  rational 
product.     We  look  into  the  wonderful  system  and  are  able  to 
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classify  its  kingdoms,  apprehend  its  methods  of  arrangement, 
generalize  its  laws  and  see  that  the  principles  which  rule  in  the 
vast  economy  are  akin  to  those  of  our  own  rational  nature. 
We  find  our  own  mind  the  counterpart  and  echo  of  that  some- 
thing which  orders  and  moves  the  world,  and  yet  while  ra- 
tional principles  and  methods  rule  throughout  the  product,  the 
producing  power,  atoms  and  force,  is  blinder  than  a  beetle ! 
In  fact,  Mr.  Tyndal  conceives  the  working  of  the  world's  mech- 
anism to  be  so  exact  and  systematic  that  one  who,  from  the 
beginning  could  comprehend  all  the  potences  hidden  in  the 
original  atoms  and  in  the  fixed  laws  of  their  operation,  could 
have  read  them  trillions  of  ages  ago,  exactly  as  they  were  to  be 
written  or  acted,  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare,  the  Paradise  of 
Milton,  the  treachery  of  Judas,  and  the  blow  of  the  last  assas- 
sin.  And  yet,  though  such  a  mind  could  read  with  clear  intel- 
ligence in  those  primal  capabilities,  all  their  products  for  all 
time,  Mr.  Tyndal  discovers  no  evidence  that  those  atoms  were 
"  manufactured  articles,"  or  that  their  products  have  any  rela- 
tion to  a  guiding  intelligence  ! 

Some  of  us  saw  the  solid  blocks  of  marble  for  the  new  capitol 
of  one  of  our  States  brought  from  their  quarries  and  shaped  to 
their  places :  the  whole  harmonious  structure  rose  before  us 
complete  like  a  crystallized  thought,  till  at  length  the  "Genius" 
of  the  State  crowned  its  dome.  As  it  is,  we  are  sure  that  an 
architectural  thought  shaped  every  stone,  and  put  all  in  their 
places,  for  some  of  us  knew  the  architect,  and  saw  the  artizans 
and  the  workmen  simply  carrying  out  his  plan.  But  suppose 
we  had  seen  all  those  columns  and  blocks  coming  silently  from 
their  quarries,  and  put  in  their  places  without  the  sound  of 
hammer  or  of  saw ;  and  the  iron,  the  wood,  the  fresco,  the  gild- 
ing, and  the  furniture  all  coming  together  by  some  process  of 
evolution,  so  that  the  whole,  without  any  fuss  or  noise  in  the 
process,  did  by  another  method,  embody  precisely  the  same 
principles  of  architecture,  of  utility  and  of  aesthetics,  that  are 
recognized  in  the  present  structure.  Now  the  question  is,  does 
the  supposed  evolutionary  process,  because  it  differs  from  that 
which  men  employ,  leave  the  structure  without  evidence  of  a 
rational  architect,  when  it  embodies,  in  fact,  the  same  rational 
principles  ?     There  can  be  but  one  answer.     The  difference  of 
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method  does  not  affect  our  conclusion  a  particle,  if  it  be  a 
method  toward  a  definite  product.  The  proof  of  mind  is  its 
own  expression,  in  any  one  of  ten  thousand  ways.  For  the  ex- 
pression of  mind  is  the  actual  embodiment  by  any  intelligible 
method,  of  its  own  principles  or  states,  of  rational  thought, 
feeling,  and  will. 

The  proof  of  the  sun   is  its  own  manifest  shining.     And 
certainly  the  cosmos  is  all  radiant  with  mind  ;  for  it  embodies 
the  principles  of  order,  harmony,  beauty  and  fitness  for  all  no- 
ble uses,  more  perfectly  than  any  work  of  man.     And  every 
principle  of  rational  life  is  expressed  in  it,  as  including  man. 
There  is  no  architecture  so  magnificent  as  that  of  the  heavens. 
The   world's  mechanism   is  the  instrument  of    mind.     Its 
forces  all  run  on  errands  of  thought     Its  crystals  and  chemi- 
cal unions  and  movements,  whether  of  motes  or  meteors  to  the 
earth,  or  of  planets  or  comets  curving  in  the  heavens,  all  em- 
body the  mathematics  of  thought.     And  the  expression  is  not 
that  of  mere  thought.     It  is  warm  with  feeling.     It  reveals  the 
delicacy  of  the  finest  sensibility,  prodigality  which  is  never 
exhausted.     No  artist  can  well  mimic  its  lines',  and  tints,  and 
combinations  which  are  varied  every  hour,  and  are  thrown 
wide  upon  the  earth,  and  sky,  and  waters,  and  in  secret  places, 
as  if  the  great  heart  which  pulses  in  all  things  was  not  merely 
self-revealing  for  expression,  but  itself  revelling  in  beauty  and 
life. 

But  more  than  this  is  true — the  supreme  expression  is  moral 
both  in  feeling  and  purpose.  Even  an  atheist  discovers  in  the 
working  of  the  great  system,  u  a  something  not  ourselves  that 
makes  for  righteousness."  Dr.  Maudsley,  too,  whether  consis- 
tently or  not,  claims  that  "  all  sin  is  avenged  on  earth/'  and 
that  "  the  moral  law  in  man  is  the  conscious  reflection  of  the 
moral  law  of  the  universe."    (Body  and  Mind,  p.  308.) 

The  more  thoroughly  we  study  individual  conscience  and  expe- 
rience, and  the  broader  our  view  of  human  history  in  relation  to 
the  principles  which  have  controlled  the  destiny  of  nations  and  of 
races,  the  more  clearly  we  see  that  the  dominant  power  of  the 
world  is  not  blind  force,  but  a  force  wielded  in  the  interest  of 
righteousness.  The  same  force  which  ordained  man  to  bo  the 
highest  outcome  of  the  world,  and  the  rational  and  the  moral 
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to  be  the  highest,  and  ultimately  the  dominant,  element  in 
man,  is  ever  proclaiming  and  enforcing  the  moral  law  as  the 
crowning  law  of  the  universe. 

The  central  force,  then,  which  arranges,  coordinates  and 
moves  the  whole,  is  mwid-force,  and  of  the  highest  possible  or- 
der ;  mind-force  that  knows  what  it  is  about ;  and  mind-force 
that  is  reaching  after  the  highest  possible  ends,  through  the  best 
possible  laws,  and  by  a  method  which  comprehends  all  things 
in  one  system  of  operation.  Whether  the  process  by  which 
that  force  works  be  called  evolution,  or  not,  is  of  little  conse- 
quence. But  in  and  through  the  living  mechanism  of  the  uni- 
verse, the  Royal  Power  is  not  matter,  but  mind.  And  such 
evolution,  without  a  God,  is  irrational 

We  pass  now  from  the  Philosophy  of  Evolution  to  its  claims 
for  a  scientific  basis,  and  we  say, 

2d.  This  evolution  hypothesis  brea'ks  down,  also,  both  as  to 
its  facts  and  its  method. 

It  assumes  from  nebulas  to  man  a  regular  and  necessary  pro- 
gression by  almost  insensible  differentiations;  a  progression 
which  is  continuous  without  break  or  interposition,  by  the 
operation  of  inherent  forces  according  to  necessary  laws.  That 
the  process  of  growth  from  the  germ  is  thus  continuous,  all 
agree*  The  organization  begun,  passes  on  by  regular  stages 
through  its  cycle  of  development  to  dissolution.  But  what 
has  been  ascertained  concerning  the  conversion  of  non-living 
matter  to  the  living  germ  ?  Who  can  prove  an  unbroken  con- 
tinuity at  that  point  of  transition^  by  the  regular  operation  of 
natural  forces?  or  from  the  lowest  order  of  life  to  sentient  life, 
or  from  sentient  to  higher  conscious  and  rational  life.  Darwin 
does  not  claim  the  production  of  life  except  from  life.  Hux- 
ley does  not.  None  but  unscientific  men  affirm  it,  and  that 
without  evidence.  And  every  one  believes  the  time  was,  when 
not  one  germ  of  life  existed  on  the  earth.  God  only  lived 
then;  and  He  alone  could  say  to  senseless  matter — "live" 
Now,  if  no  one  can  account  for  the  beginning  of  life,  except  by 
creative  power ;  and  as  a  creative  act  must  be  assumed  for  the 
first  germ,  as  Darwin  himself  acknowledges,  why  limit  the  in- 
terposition to  a  single  instance,  and  assume  that  all  orders  of 
life  have  come  by  development,  from  a  single  cell  or  germ  ? 
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If  the  creative  power  mast  be  acknowledged  as  a  factor,  at  all, 
in  the  world-making  method,  why  such  jealousy  and  parsi- 
mony, in  limiting  its  application  to  just  one  cell,  or  in  excluding 
it  entirely  from  the  earth,  and  calling  to  the  aid  of  science  some 
lucky  accident  that  may  have  brought  this  cell  u  from  some 
other  world  ?"  But  allowing  on  the  earth  the  existence  of  the 
cell,  by  whatever  means,  and  its  development  into  the  lowest 
order  of  vegetable  life,  how  shall  we  account  for  its  transmuta- 
tion into  the  lowest  order  of  animal  life?  Who  has  seen  a 
Radiate  pass  up  by  insensible  variations  into  a  Moilusk ;  or  a 
Mollusk  into  an  Articulate ;  or  an  Articulate  into  a  Verte- 
brate ?  Even  allowing  that  one  species,  through  some  favored 
individual,  may  gradually  break  caste  and  originate  a  higher 
species  (improbable  as  this  is,  if  species,  as  a  term,  be  rightly 
defined),  who  can  give  one  scientific  reason  for  inferring  that 
an  individual  belonging  to  any  one  of  the  lower  types,  has  ini- 
tiated a  transition  to  a  higher  type,  when  the  ground  plan  or 
idea  of  the  several  types  is  so  radically  different  ?  It  would 
be  like  changing  a  triangle  into  a  square,  by  some  evolution- 
ary process. 

Many  of   us  in  admiring  Darwin's  passion  for  wide  and 
varied  research  have  been  almost  persuaded  to  accept  his  bril- 
liaitf  and  sweeping  conclusions.     But  the  distinguished  author 
of  the  Origin  of  Species  no  where  defines  the  term  Species. 
He  does  not  in  fact  regard  it  as  a  boundary  line  in  Nature  be- 
tween different  ranks  of  organisms,  but  only  a  convenient  term 
for  artificial  classification.     How  easy  then,  using  the  term  in 
an  undefined  and  arbitrary  meaning,  to  confound  species  with 
race,  families,  or  even  varieties ;  and  since  transmutations  take 
place  between  these,  as  all  agree,  to  infer  an  unlimited  capacity 
for  transmutations.    But  M.  Quartrefages,  the  most  eminent 
anthropologist  of  our  time,  and  also  a  distinguished  naturalist, 
has  shown  the  reality  of  species  in  Nature,  founded  on  the  two 
ideas  of  resemblance  and  filiation.     He  shows  conclusively 
(The  Human  Species,  chap,  viii.),  that  there  is  no  evidence  what- 
ever of  the  production  of  intermediary  series  of  beings  between 
specific  types  by  natural  forces,  and  that  only  a  single  instance 
can  be  found  as  the  result  of  artificial  experiment  after  persist- 
ent trial  for  many  years.     And  this  single  exception  in  the 
vol.  in.  46 
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vegetable  kingdom,  a  cross  between  the  plant  Aegilops  and 
wheat,  is  itself  proof  of  the  law  of  sterility  as  between  different 
species.  Mr.  Gordon  who  has  cultivated  the  new  species  at 
Nancy  since  1857  acknowledges,  that  if  left  to  natural  condi- 
tions, it  would  become  extinct  in  a  single  year.  Only  by  the 
tenderest  care  and  nursing  had  he  kept  it  in  being  for  the  pe- 
riod of  twenty  years.  In  the  animal  kingdom  not  even  such 
success  as  this  has  been  reached  after  the  experiments  and  ob- 
servations of  more  than  two  thousand  years.  Not  finding  facts 
Mr.  Darwin  bases  his  theory  on  probabilities,  with  great  fertility 
of  assumption,  but  without  the  evidence  of  one  well-grounded 
fact.  At  least  he  is  sure  that  the  original  cells  or  germs,  vege- 
table and  animal,  which  are  now  indistinguishable  even  by 
the  aid  of  a  microscope,  must  have  had  more  favorable  condi- 
tions for  transmutation,  millions  of  ages  ago,  before  they  had 
got  the  inveterate  habit  of  following  established  lines  of  de- 
velopment ;  so  that  in  the  favored  period  of  u  Lang  Syne  "  it 
is  almost  certain  there  must  have  been  a  more  ready  fusion  of 
the  species.  The  theory  then  which  is  to  extinguish  the  idea 
of  successive  creations,  and  all  interposition  in  the  order  of 
Nature,  is  based,  as  M.  Quatrefages  strongly  affirms,  upon  sup- 
posed probabilities  which  the  imagination  supplies,  and  upon 
ignorance  of  any  real  facts  to  sustain  it  And  this,  when.the 
law  of  sterility,  as  between  different  species,  is  as  indispensable 
to  prevent  utter  chaos  in  the  kingdom  of  organic  life,  as  the 
law  of  gravity  is  to  save  the  harmony  of  the  solar  system  from 
fatal  collision  and  general  ruin. 

Furthermore,  Pro!  Agassiz  and  all  geologists  agree,  after 
careful  researches,  that  three  at  least,  of  the  four  great  types 
under  which  all  animal  life  is  classified,  are  found  together  in 
the  lowest  general  system  of  rocks,  in  which  the  first  traces  of 
animal  life  appear.  The  fish,  representing  the  vertebrates,  ap- 
pears next,  if  the  types  are  not  all  to  be  found  side  by  side  in 
the  first  general  period  of  the  appearance  of  animal  life.  It  is 
moreover  established,  according  to  Dana  and  others,  that  not 
the  lowest  of  given  species  appear  first,  but  a  comprehensive 
type,  as  the  center,  from  which  the  expansion  was  downward,  as 
well  as  upward,  to  greater  specialization.  All  this  looks  like  the 
creation  of  different  centers,  rather  than  the  derivation  of  all 
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from  one,  by  development  through  any  possible  line  of  pro- 
gress. There  is  undoubted  evidence  of  progress  by  evolution 
in  successive  geological .  eras ;  but  this  progress  has  been,  not 
from  type  to  type,  but  in  each  type  from  its  own  qenter,  and 
within  its  own  limits. 

Now,  when  not  one  species  has  been  found  passing  the  transi- 
tion line  into  another  species,  it  is  a  large  demand  upon  our 
scientific  faith,  to  assume  that  the  highest  type  has  been  evolved 
from  the  lowest  types,  and  that  man,  therefore,  is  but  a  devel- 
oped Khizopod.  Prof.  Agassiz  likens  the  variations  of  ipdi- 
viduals  and  species  of  the  same  general  type,  to  different  ex- 
pressions of  the  same  idea,  or  again  to  variations  upon  the  same 
melody.  Now  if  any  one  in  expressing  the  idea  of  a  triangle, 
can  pass  by  insensible  differentiations  to  the  expression  of  a 
square,  or  from  the  tune  of  Barby  can  pass  by  insensible  de- 
grees to  variations  upon  Yankee  Doodle,  he  is  an  uncommon 
master  of  language  and  of  music.  The  different  ideas  will  not 
mix.  Whether  by  creation  or  by  evolution,  the  Most  High, 
in  his  course  of  progression  has  never  mingled  or  forsaken  the 
original  types.  After  the  repeated  catastrophes  which  over- 
turned existing  orders  and  species,  leaving  whole  fauna  ex- 
tinct, he  has  in  the  new  conditions  succeeding,  always  recurred 
with  fondness  to  the  original  themes ;  and  while  multiplying 
new  variations  upon  them,  never  given  a  tone  or  combination 
out  of  harmony  with  them  or  with  the  general  movement  of 
creation. 

Man,  like  other  creatures,  has  been  modified  by  his  environ- 
ment "  Natural  Selection  "  and  other  influences,  have  contrib- 
uted to  this  modification.  But  what  a  claim  is  that  of 
Hseckel  and  others,  that  man,  brain  and  all,  is  but  the  product 
of  his  environment ;  the  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter.  Man 
has  certainly  done  much  to  modify  his  surroundings.  {Man 
and  Nature,  G.  P.  Marsh.)  Especially,  since  the  eras  of  civili- 
zation, the  environments  which  have  carried  on  his  evolution 
have  been  his  own  products ;  in  governments,  social  institu- 
tions, language,  literature,  art,  philosophy.  So  the  clay  has 
had  a  hand  in  moulding  the  gotter.  Taking  into  view  all  the 
influences  which  have  played  upon  man  (as  many  now  sup- 
pose), for  100,000  years,  he  has  remained  essentially  man, 
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amid  all  changes  of  condition  and  surroundings.  No  one  has 
discovered  a  link  connecting  him  with  the  ape  in  the  past 
No  one  has  seen  through  any  favored  individual  the  first  hint 
of  the  putting  forth  of  a  new  and  higher  species — unless  the 
yearning  of  our  mental  physiologists  for  an  unconscious  autom- 
atism be  the  initial  budding  of  a  new  psychological  species; 
and  this  would  seem  to  be  a  reversion  down  to  the  Articulates, 
rather  than  a  leap  up  toward  the  Angelicates. 

The  whole  theory  then,  so  wanting  in  first  principles*  breaks 
down  also  as  to  facts.  The  facts  are  probabilities,  and  the 
probabilities  are  imaginary.  Science  does  not  rest  upon  such  a 
foundation. 

3d.  The  theory  breaks  down  as  to  its  method. 

Its  method  of  world-building  \&  supposed  to  be  implied  in 
its  first  principles  and  in  its  facts.  As  wanting  in  both,  of 
course  its  method  fails.  We  do  not  deny  evolution  as  vaguely 
and  adroitly  defined  by  Herbert  Spencer.  It  is  broad  enough 
to  cover  every  possible  method  of  building  every  possible  Uni- 
verse,— "A  change  from  an  indefinite  incoherent  homogeneity, 
to  a  definite  coherent  heterogeneity  through  continuous  differ- 
entiations and  integrations."  Our  objection  to  the  definition 
is,  in  that  interpretation  and  application  of  it  which  exclude 
from  the  process  all  spiritual  and  supernatural  agencies,  and 
make  the  system  of  Nature  purely  self-formative,  by  its  own 
inherent  potences  and  laws.  This  we  have  shown  to  be  alto- 
gether irrational,  as  contrary  to  the  very  laws  of  thought 
We  need  not  dwell,  therefore,  on  this  kind  of  evolution.  Our 
purpose  now  is  to  speak  of  a  method  which  combines  evolu- 
tion with  the  agencies  just  referred  to,  not  as  one  continuous 
differentiating  process,  but  as  an  element  subordinate  and  in- 
strumental, in  a  higher  and  divine  plan  of  creation.  Of  course 
it  can  here  be  but  imperfectly  outlined,  and  the  writer  claims 
little  originality  in  using  as  he  does,  most  freely,  the  sugges- 
tions of  others. 

We  take  hints  then  from  Agassiz,  Dana,  and  others,  who. 
see  different  centers  of  creation,  not  merely  geographical,  but 
typical  and  radiant  centers,  as  in  the  animal  kingdom,  from 
which  the  evolution  has  taken  its  progression.     Still  more  sig- 
nificant hints  we  take  from    President   Mark  Hopkins,  who 
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credits  them  in  part,  at  least,  to  President  Chadbourne.  We 
assume,  as  far  more  congruous  with  both  facts  and  probabili- 
ties a  method  of  world-building  which  combines  successive 
creations  as  starting  points,  and  centers  of  movement,  with  evo- 
lution from  those  centers,  within  preestablished  limits.  Each 
successive  creation  is  a  step  upward,  and  the  putting  of  a  new 
layer  on  the  ascending  pyramid.  There  is  evolution,  if  you 
please  to  call  it  so,  within  each  layer  or  kingdom ;  but  the 
work  of  evolution  does  not  advance  from  the  bottom  to  the  top 
by  a  continuous  process,  nor  by  the  same  forces.  It  is  not  the 
same  in  kind,  on  the  different  elevations,  but  depends,  in  kind, 
on  the  leading  force  which  controls  it. ,  The  successive  creative 
acts  connect  with  the  evolutionary  process  in  every  plane,  but 
are  not  parts  of  the  process.  They  are  breaks  in  it.  The  con- 
tinuity therefore  is  not  in  the  process,  nor  in  the  persistence  of 
the  same  forces  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  but  in  the  thought 
or  plan ;  in  the  close  touching  of  adjoining  kingdoms,  lower 
and  higher  so  that  their  'boundary  lines  are  scarcely  visible ; 
and  in  the  perfect  subordination  of  lower  to  higher  which  con- 
ditions the  higher  upon  the  lower  and  yet  subjects  the  lower 
to  the  higher,  and  binds  all  together  into  the  unity  of  one  har- 
monious system.  The  forces,  in  the  ultimate  analysis,  are 
energies  from  the  fountain  of  all  force,  the  governing  Mind, 
which  shapes  the  forth-going  energy  to  the  plan,  and  works  by 
laws  suited  to  the  different  kingdoms.  The  plan  is  complete 
from  the  beginning,  but  new  forces  are  added  in  succession  as 
the  plan  unfolds  arid  progresses.  Evolution  is  a  kind  of  his- 
toric method  of  embodying  the  plan,  illustrating  its  characteristic 
ideas  by  infinite  variations,  so  that  we  can  look  in  upon  the 
method,  and  while  we  see  the  advancing  perfection  of  the  plan 
and  its  embodiment,  see  also,  constant  fidelity  to  the  forma- 
tive, and  ground-ideas. 

Let  it  be  understood  then,  that  every  force  revealing  itself 
through  matter,  is  for  the  handling  of  matter  as  the  instrument 
of  mind,  and  that  the  higher  the  force  which  seizes  upon  mat- 
ter the  higher  the  functions  of  matter  controlled  by  it.  The 
ground-force  of  all  is  gravitation.  Atoms  are  of  no  use  in  indefi- 
nite diffusion.  The  first  impulse,  after  their  creation,  is  to  curve 
them  toward  different  centers,  and  by  gravitation  this  is  done. 
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Then  by  cohesive  and  crystallizing  forces,  matter,  as  it  con- 
verges toward  the  general  centers,  assumes  definite  and  regular 
forms,  and  the  chaos  begins  to  take  form,  order  and  law.  To 
these  forces  is  added  the  chemical,  giving  to  matter  higher 
functions  by  a  higher  law  of  combination.  Then  in  succession 
are  added  the  forces  giving  life  in  an  ascending  series,  the  veg- 
etable, the  animal,  and  the  rational  or  spiritual  life.  Man 
crowns  the  pyramid. 

Here  is  a  series  of  creations,  or  if  you  please,  manifestations 
of  new  force  in  progression,  using  matter  by  new  and  higher 
methods,  for  the  advancing  purpose.  The  lower  force  in  each 
case  lays  the  foundation*  and  prepares  for  the  work  of  the  force 
which  succeeds ;  and  that  which  succeeds,  reveals  its  superi- 
ority to  all  below  by  making  them  its  platform  for  a  higher 
work  ;  and  though  subject  to  their  influence  yet  able  to  over- 
come it  so  far  as  to  use  them  by  a  higher  method  for  a  higher 
end.  Thus  the  atoms  entering  into  chemical  union,  are  still 
subject  to  the  forces  of  gravitation  and  cohesion,  but  these  both 
give  way  as  the  atoms  are  seized  by  the  chemical  force.  So 
also  the  life-force  will  sunder  that  of  chemical  union,  and  over- 
rule both  that  of  cohesion  and  gravitation  to  build  up  plants 
and  forests  ;  and  the  sentient  life-force  in  animals  and  in  man 
will  use  and  overrule  all  below  for  the  purposes  of  sentient  and 
rational  life.  Man,  while  depending  upon  all  the  forces  below 
as  conditioning  his  high  rank,  yet  possesses  them  all  in  his 
manifold  nature,  and  by  virtue  of  his  royal  endowment  the  ra- 
tional force,  can  survey  all,  and  have  dominion  over  all,  for  the 
highest  possible  end,  the  rational  and  the  moral.  Here  is  a 
complete  unity  in  the  connection  and  subordination  of  forces, 
each  working  for  all  and  all  for  each  in  a  rational  system  ;  and 
each  taking  rank  according  to  the  number  of  forces  below 
which  it  commands,  and  also  according  as  it  is,  in  its  manifes- 
tation, a  higher  expression  of  mind.  From  the  bottom  to  the 
top  there  is  continuity  of  operation,  but  not  of  method,  or  pro- 
cess. It  does  not  assume  that  there  is  but  one  force  or  energy 
in  nature,  taking  manifold  form,  and  always  conserved  in 
amount,  except  as  all  may  be  resolved,  ultimately,  into  the  gen- 
eric and  fountain-force,  mind.  While,  several  forms  of  force  as 
e.  g.,  hfeat,  have  their  correlates,  they  are  not  therefore  identi- 
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cal.  Heat  has  its  power  of  doing  work,  and  therefore  has  its 
mechanical  equivalent;  but  heat  is  not  therefore  the  same 
thing  as  motion,  or  electricity  or  attraction,  but  only  the  occa- 
sion of  their  manifestation  in  given  conditions.  No  scientist 
now  claims  that  the  foundation  force  in  nature,  gravitation,  has 
been  transmuted  by  evolution  upward,  into  the  cohesive,  chemical 
and  life  forces.  There  is  no  evidence  even  of  correlation.  They 
cooperate  in  the  system,  not  by  transmutation  and  equivalence 
but  by  such  subordination  of  the  lower  to  the  higher  as  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  the  evolution  of  the  higher  from  the 
lower.     (President  Hopkins'   Outline  Study  of  Man,  p.  28.) 

We  seem  compelled  to  take  one  of  two  hypotheses.  Either 
the  different  stages  of  the  world's  progress  have  been  initiated 
by  the  putting  forth  of  new  divine  energies  working  by  new 
and  higher  laws,  or  all  the  potences  revealed  in  those  stages 
must  have  been  attributes  of  the  original  atoms,  unfolded  when 
the  new  conditions  called  them  into  action.  The  latter  is  the 
evolutionary  method.  The  former  combines  creative  interpo- 
sition with  evolution  on  the  different  planes.  But  we  have 
shown  that  attributes  or  potences  that  work  out  rational  pro- 
ducts by  a  rational  method,  are,  by  the  very  laws  of  thought, 
directly  or  indirectly  attributes  of.  mind.  Their  work  is  the 
.expression  of  mind  and  of  nothing  elsa  Atoms  having  the 
potences  of  such  a  world  in  them  must,  therefore,  as  some  of 
our  best  philosophers  have  said,  be  "  manufactured  articles,"  and 
manufactured  for  the  purpose  of  just  such  world-building  as 
we  see.  In  either  case,  therefore,  there  must  be  behind  and  in 
every  such  operation,  the  working  of  a  mind-force  which  alone 
is  adequate  to  the  product 

Probably  the  best  type  and  the  true  idea  of  evolution  is  in 
growth.  It  is  a  continuous  process  by  the  same  forces  on  the 
same  plan  of  vegetable  or  animal  life.  We  might,  by  exten- 
sion of  meaning,  call  the  gradual  consolidation  of  nebulous 
matter  around  its  centers,  evolution  ;  and  the  operations  of 
matter  under  chemical  forces.  But  as  we  pass  up  from  the 
realm  of  gravity  to  that  of  chemistry,  and  from  that  of  chemis- 
try to  those  of  life  and  reason,  there  is  no  continuous  or  analo- 
gous process  by  the  same  forces  and  laws,  nor  by  transmuta- 
tion of  equivalent  forces.     The  imparting  of  a  new  force  to 
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matter  stops  the  order  of  evolution  at  the  point  where  the  nfew 
force  handles  matter  by  its  new  method.  It  has  no  respect  to 
the  process  below  except  to  use  its  material  according  to  a 
higher  law.  The  processes  are  as  distinct  as  the  forces.  To 
call  the  plant-force  a  development  from  the  chemical  force  be- 
cause in  the  action  of  the  two  their  boundaries  touch,  is  like 
saying  that  the  internal  policy  of  the  United  States  is  a  devel- 
opment from  that  of  Mexico,  because  the  two  adjoin  each 
other.  And  to  call  the  whole  upbuilding  of  the  world  from 
nebula  to  man  a  process  of  evolution  without  break  of  contin- 
uity, when  every  step  upward  demands  a  new  force,  and  each 
new  force  handles  matter  by  a  new  method  ;  and  when  creative 
acts  must  be  assumed  to  account  for  the  beginning  of  life,  and 
of  the  fundamental  types  even  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and 
much  more  for  the  origin  of  rational  and  conscious  life,  and 
when  one  type  is  never  found  to  merge  itself  in  another,  to  say 
that  such  an  upbuilding -of  the  world  is  but  a  process  of  evolu- 
tion, is  to  cover  a  nebulous  confusion  of  ideas  by  a  word  that 
means  everything,  and  therefore  nothing. 

The  world  presents  too  large  a  problem  for  a  complete  solu- 
tion by  any  one  as  yet  We  know  in  part  But  this  pyramidal 
hypothesis,  uniting  the  two  elements  of  supernatural  interposi- 
tion and  evolution,  while  it  gives  a  rational  unity  to  the  sys-, 
tern  and  is  more  accordant  with  facts,  certainlv  has  one  advan- 
tage  ;  it  excludes  and  eschews  that  confusion  and  unseemly 
mixture  of  all  things  which  is  fatal  to  the  exclusively  evolu- 
tionary hypothesis.  It  gives  a  basis  in  theory,  as  well  as  in 
fact,  for  science.  It  makes  a  distinction  in  kind,  besides  the  de- 
gree of  development,  between  man  and  the  rhizopod. 

We  have  always  believed  in  evolution.  We  subscribe  to  it 
in  many  forms  and  on  different  planes  ;  not  only  on  the  lower, 
but  in  human  thought,  in  Christian  life,  in  the  unfolding  of 
revelation  itself  in  human  history,  through  religious  institu- 
tions and  individual  experience,  and  in  the  organic  life  of  the 
great  body  of  believers.  There  is  no  dispute  about  this.  But 
evolution  as  advocated  by  Spencer,  Tyndal,  and  Huxley 
through  the  inherent  potences  of  atoms,  by  a  mere  continuity 
of  force  operating  by  its  own  necessary  laws,  without  creations, 
that  is  ever  progressive  but  with  no  end  to  reach ;  and  that 
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has  a  rational  method,  but  with  no  intelligence  to  arrange  or 
direct,  is  to  do  violence  to  all  rational  ideas;  is  to  assume 
facts  which  no  one  can  establish,  and  is  to  deny  facts  in  Na- 
ture and  rational  life  which  are  as  evident  las  axioms  in  mathe- 
matics. It  rests  on  an  empiricism  that  does  violence  to  first 
truths.  We  know  we  are  not  mere  cogs  in  the  great  wheel  of 
Nature,  turning  as  we  are  turned,  and  grinding  on  to  answer 
no  purpose,  without  responsibility  or  character.  The  testi- 
mony of  criminal  law,  of  individual  conscience  and  of  the  lit- 
erature of  all  ages,  affirms  out  of  the  depths  of  the  human  soul, 
moral  law,  obligation,  responsibility,  and  therefore  freedom  of 
moral  action.  A  theory  which  comes  squarely  in  conflict  with 
consciousness,  with  the  first  truths  on  which  all  reasoning  de- 
pends, and  with  manhood  itself,  cannot  live.  When  we  are 
told  that  these  worlds  move  in  space  without  a  purpose ;  that 
these  systems  of  life  ascending  step  by  step  as  the  movement 
of  a  divine  thought,  till  a  rational  empire  emerges  to  give 
meaning  and  value  to  the  system,  are  but  the  product  of  forces 
lower  than  those  of  the  brute ;  that  there  is  no  hope  for  us  be- 
yond the  grave,  and  no  reign  of  righteousness  for  humanity  on 
earth,  let  it  not  be  told  us  in  the  name  of  reason,  of  science,  or 
of  humanity,  when  it  is  an  outrage  upon  them  all.  Nor  let  it 
be  told  us  with  an  easy  flippancy  and  careless  exultation,  as  if 
it  were  a  small  thing  to  set  our  faces  toward  the  blackness  of 
darkness  forever !  It  is  a  wonder  that  such  a  theory  should 
now  be  received  by  rational  men,  as  the  great  achievement  of 
modern  science,  when  it  destroys  the  foundations  of  science, 
and  dehumanizes  the  race  I 

It  is  the  right  of .  the  scientist,  if  he  will,  to  forego  introspec- 
tion, and  limit  his  inquiries  to  the  observation  of  phenomena, 
and  to  second  causes.  It  is  the  special  province  of  science.  But 
let  him  not  assume  to  deny  what  is  above  and  beyond  that 
chosen  boundary.  He  can  easily  mystify  himself  about  what 
is  invisible  and  deeper  than  experience,  as  if  Nature  were  the 
only  reality,  and  the  supernatural  were  a  dream.  But  if  spirit 
did  not  penetrate  Nature,  and  shine  through  it,  and  organize  it 
into  life,  it  would  instantly  drop  dead  as  a  corpse,  and  dissolve, 
for  aught  we  know,  into  nothingness.  Haeckel  pronounces  the 
theory  of  a  self-forming,  self-sufficing  world,  to  be  so  conclu- 
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sively  established  that  it  should  be  taught  as  a  scientific 
dogma  in  schools,  and  of  course  displace  at  once  the  delusions 
respecting  free-will,  morality,  and  religion.  But  Dr.  Maudsley 
while  assuming  that  moral  freedom  is  a  delusion,  thinks  it  a 
fortunate  delusion,  which  has  been  necessary  to  the  proper  evo- 
lution of  man.  He  even  thinks  it  necessary  still  to  teach  it, 
doubtless  as  a  pious  fraud,  till  man  is  so  thoroughly  evolved 
that  morality  shall  become  an  organized  and  inherited  instinct, 
as  automatic  as  the  twitching  of  a  frog's  leg  under  the  electri- 
cal current  Well,  this  is  not  strictly  scientific — to  love  man 
more  than  truth.  But  we  will  hope  the  two  are  not  antagonis- 
tic, but  one ;  so  we  can  love  them  both  before  the  automatic 
ages  dawn.  And  the  theory  of  Hreckel  and  Spencer  can 
hardly  be  entitled  to  rank  as  a  scientific  dogma,  till  they  dare 
to  meddle  with  the  invisible  ether  as  a  factor  in  it  and  one 
which  now  confounds  all  their  notions  of  matter  and  force; 
not  while  our  Jevonses  affirm  that  even  its  corner-stone,  the 
doctrine  of  the  "  Conservation  of  Energy,"  is  not  securely  laid; 
not  till  our  LeContes,  good  evolutionists  as  they  are,  cease  to 
affirm  that  the  world  in  advancing  to  higher  stages  of  being 
may,  on  the  basis  of  science  itself,  require  constant  incre- 
ments of  energy,  the  evolution  of  one  part  being  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  parts,  so  that  the  continuous  evolution  of  the 
Universe  as  a  whole,  by  forces  within  itself,  is  impossible. 
Viewed  from  all  sides  the  prospect  is,  that  long  before  the  uni- 
verse will  get  on  without  a  God,  the  scientific  world  will  get  on 
without  this  theory  of  evolution.  And  before  we  shall  need  to 
give  up  supernatural  Revelation  as  a  myth,  science  may  en- 
large her  boundary  beyond  phenomena,  and  take  account  of 
certain  facts  of  consciousness  and  of  spiritual  life,  quite  as  cer- 
tain as  any  phenomena.  It  may  see  that  the  historic  develop- 
ment of  the  truest  manhood  is  but  the-  embodiment  of  Chris- 
tian truth.  Thus  human  experience  itself  may  be  the  demon- 
stration that  Christ,  the  divine-man,  is  the  u  Way,  the  Truth, 
and  the  Life." 
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Abticle  VI.— FORCING   TRUTHS    AND    DUTIES    INTO 

ANTAGONISM. 

It  is  too  much  to  expect  of  any  man  that  .he  shall  be  able 
to  see  things  on  all  their  sides,  and  to  arrange  schemes  in 
which  every  fact  and  every  principle  shall  hwe  its  true  place 
and  adjustment  This  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  our 
human  limitation.  But  there  is  a  more  serious  evil ;  and  the 
bad  effects  of  it  appear  in  connection  with  much  of  our  think- 
ing and  reasoning. 

There  are  some  men  with  minds  so  constituted  that  it  seems 
to  be  very  difficult,  if  not  quite  impossible,  for  them  ever  to 
contemplate  unlike  ideas  and  duties  save  in  the  relation  of  antago- 
nism. They  never  rise  into  that  large  apprehension  of  matters 
where  apparent  differences  become  easily  reconciled,  and 
notions  which  have  an  opposite  look  on  the  face  of  them  fall 
into  a  real  harmony.  They  are  natural  born  specialists.  They 
see  some  one  thing  clearly,  and  they  hold  to  it  tenaciously ; 
but  their  thoughts  never  sweep  out  in  wide  circuits,  and  their 
views  and  systems  are  always  one-sided  for  the  reason  that 
certain  elements  of  fact  and  principle  which  are  essential  to 
completeness,  but  which  do  not  happen  to  be  in  the  line  of 
their  fancy  or  their  interest,  are  sure  to  be  overlooked  and 
excluded.  Conceptions  which  belong  together,  and  duties 
which  ought  to  walk  hand  in  hand,  are  set  over  against  each 
other  in  a  scowling  attitude,  instead  of  being  arrayed  as  the 
co-factors  of  a  higher  unity.  The  single  constituent  elements 
which  go  to  make  up  the  complex  whole  of  a  truth  or  an 
obligation  are  forced  into  unnatural  and  mischievous  conflict. 
Particular  duties  are  picked  out  and  insisted  on  in  a  way  to 
make  one  think,  by  contrast,  of  the  Master's  words  about 
doing  some  things,  and  being  likewise  careful  not  to  leave 
others  undone.  They  hold  all  their  notions,  whether  in  philos- 
ophy, or  politics,  or  religion,  in  a  narrow  partisan  spirit ;  and 
a  truth  or  a  duty  which  they  think  ought  to  be  especially 
commended  becomes  to  them  what   a  client  is  to  a  zealous 
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advocate — something  to  be  vindicated  at  the  expense  of  every- 
thing else.  The  many  members  are  never  instructed  that  they 
all  belong  to  one  body,  and  have  a  common  end  to  subserve; 
but  they  are  worked  up  into  a  temper  of  mutual  jealousy,  and 
made  to  assume  threatening  postures.  The  hand  is  inflamed 
with  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  foot ;  the  eye  is  magnified  by 
belittling  the  value  of  the  ear.  It  is  never  this  and  that ;  it  is 
this  or  that;  or  what  is  still  more  probable — it  is  this  against 
that.  It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  these  men  that  two  things 
can  be  truest  once,  and  two  obligations  binding. 

How  often,  for  instance,  one  hears  the  claims  of  great  benev- 
olent causes  pressed  in  a  tone  and  by  arguments  calculated  to 
excite  hostility  toward  other  kindred  and  equally  important 
causes.  The  impression  made  by  these  appeals  is  not  that  one 
is  to  help  this  along  with  other  objects  which  must  have  a  place 
in  any  large  plan  of  Christian  work,  but  rather  that  this  par- 
ticular cause  is  to  be  selected  and  aided  in  the  spirit  of  a  pref- 
erence which  amounts  to  opposition  to  all  the  rest  The  theory 
of  the  procedure  seems  to  be  that  of  the  unscrupulous  con- 
tractor who  weakens  one  wall  to  get  materials  to  strengthen 
another,  and  not  of  the  wise  master-builder  who  keeps  an  eye 
on  the  whole  structure,  and  endeavors  to  give  symmetry  and  a 
uniform  solidity  to  every  part  of  the  edifice.  Enterprises 
which  have  a  common  warrant  in  Scripture  command  and  in 
human  need,  and  a  common  outlook  and  promise  of  good,  and 
which,  therefore,  ought  to  be  kept  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
each  other,  and  to  receive  the  fostering  sympathies  of  all,  are 
narrowly  and  wickedly  antagonized. 

Much  of  our  sectarianism,  and  nearly  all  of  that  which  is 
hard  and  bitter,  comes  about  in  this  same  way.  Over-stress  is 
laid  on  some  one  doctrine,  while  other  doctrines  equally  vital, 
and  which,  if  recognized  and  advanced  into  their  true  position, 
would  teud  to  modify  extreme  views,  and  reduce  all  to  a  proper 
balance,  are  not  so  much  ignored  as  stoutly  and  determinedly 
fought  There  are  differences  of  view  which  are  radical,  and 
which  no  amount  of  skill  in  reasoning,  and  no  most  patient 
groping  after  some  common  bond  of  unity,  can  ever  bring  into 
agreement  But  there  are  particulars  also,  not  a  few,  in  which 
men,  now  at  variance,  would  be  found  to  be  at  one,  if,  like 
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dwellers  on  the  opposite  sides  of  mountains,  they  would  only 
consent  to  leave  their  limited  sphere  of  observation,  and  climb 
to  the  clearer  heights  above.  At  the  same  time  the  lack  of 
harmony  in  sentiment  and  catholicity  in  opinion  is  due  not  so 
much  to  con6ned  vision  as  to  the  narrow,  jealous  spirit  in 
which  notions  are  held,  and  the  oppugnant  tempers  in  which 
they  are  maintained.  The  trouble  is  men  first  read  their  own 
conceits  and  prejudices  into  things,  and  then,  reading  them  out 
again,  blindly  insist  there  is  nothing  else  written.  They  learn 
one  lesson,  and  straightway  affirm  no  other  is  taught 

Christianity  in  its  completeness  as  a  system  embraces  many 
specific  truths  and  duties,  and  sometimes  these  lead  one  way 
and  sometimes  another ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that,  like 
the  branches  of  a  tree,  they  all  grow  out  of  one  common  trunk, 
and  have  a  relation  to  each  other  of  inter-dependence.  In 
supporting  one,  care  is  to  be  taken  not  to  pull  down  and  muti- 
late another.  It  is  not  faith  without  any  regard  to  works,  nor 
is  it  conduct  without  any  regard  to  what  one  believes ;  it  is 
both.  It  is  not  prayer  in  opposition  to  a  spirit  of  self-help  and 
a  manly  self-reliance,  nor  is  it  doing  one's  best  and  never  call- 
ing on  God  for  aid ;  it  is  both.  It  is  not  reason  as  something 
whose  exercise  is  inconsistent  with  a  sincere  and  child-like 
trust,  nor  is  it  looking  up  to  the  Father  in  simple  confidence  as 
though  there  were  no  call  for  the  use  of  one's  own  faculties  of 
reflection  and  forecast;  it  is  both.  It  is  not  orthodox  opinion 
to  the  displacement  of  charity,  nor  is  it  a  life  full  of  alms- 
deeds  and  sweet  helpfulness  as  though  the  maintaining  of 
the  form  of  sound  words  were  of  no  consequence ;  it  is  both. 
Each  of  these  truths  has  a  place  and  a  mission  ;  each  of  these 
duti&  is  to  be  recognized ;  and  so  long  as  there  is  so  much 
error  in  the  world  to  challenge  combat,  and  so  much  hard 
work  to  be  done  to  bring  men  into  the  faith  and  fellowship  of 
the  Son  of  God,  it  does  not  seem  wise,  rather  it  does  seem  a 
criminal  waste  of  moral  .force,  to  pit  truth  against  truth  and 
duty  against  duty  in  a  way  sure  to  hinder,  if  not  to  be  recipro- 
cally destructive  of  the  energy  of  both. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  tendency  to  this  belligerent  one- 
sidedness  in  which  some  one  truth  or  duty  is  adopted  and  de- 
fended in  a  manner  to  prejudice  the  claims  of  other  truths  and 
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duties  just  as  commanding,  is  afforded  in  the  treatment  not  un- 
frequently  accorded  to  the  life  and  writings  of  Paul.  Men  try 
to  do  with  him  what  he  intimated  the  Corinthians  were  trying 
to  do  with  Christ, — namely,  to  "  divide  "  him ;  or  rather  to  di- 
vide what  he  said  and  did,  and  then  to  bring  the  whole  man 
forward  with  all  the  weight  of  his  great  name  to  support  the 
particular  half  which  they  have  undertaken  to  champion. 
They  follow  him  along  part  of  the  way  which  his  example  and 
instruction  have  made  luminous,  and  there  they  stop,  avowing 
in  justification  that  the  Great  Apostle  himself  went  no  farther. 
They  shut  their  eyes  to  the  things  in  his  career  and  teaching 
which  they  do  not  wish  to  see,  and  then  declare  that  nobody 
can  see  them. 

If  we  look  for  the  one  unifying  element  in  the  life  and  teach- 
ings of  Paul  we  find  it  in  his  complete  and  uncompromising 
devotion  to  Christ  This  was  bis  absorbing  passion.  This  was 
the  silken  thread  on  which  the  beads  of  all  his  separate  thoughts 
and  actions  were  strung.  Christ  was  his  life.  Christ  was  his 
joy.  Christ  was  his  inspiration  and  his  aspiration.  There  was 
nothing  he  would  not  do  and  bear  for  Christ ;  nothing  he  would 
not  surrender.  His  one  sublime  and  burning  purpose  was  to 
spend  and  to  be  spent  for  Christ.  From  the  moment  of  his 
conversion  till  his  death  Christ  was  the  explanation  of  all  he 
planned  and  wrought  and  wrote.  As  it  was  the  Master's  meat 
and  drink  to  do  the  will  of  the  Father,  so  it  was  Paul's  to  serve 
Him  in  whom  the  Father  came  into  living  manifestation.  In 
this  exalted  sense  Paul  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  man  of 
"one  idea;"  and  history  furnishes  no  brighter  example  of 
whole-souled  consecration  to  a  single  aim. 

If  we  follow  this  one  intent  of  Paul  into  its  out- workings, 
and  trace  the  practical  ways  in  which  his  devotion  to  the  inter- 
ests of  Christ  showed  itself,  we  discover  two  ends  steadily  pur- 
sued. These  two  ends  are  entirely  distinct  in  conception,  but 
in  fact  they  are  complementary  parts  of  each  other.  The  one 
implies  the  other,  and  is  impossible  without  it  The  other  is 
incomplete  without  the  one.     These  two  ends  are : 

First :  The  winning  of  souls  to  Christ 

Second  :  The  building  up  of  souls  in  Christ. 
On  these  two  objects  he  brought  all  his  vast  wealth  of  energy 
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and  enthusiasm  to  bear.  Id  these  two  statements  there  is  de- 
fined for  as  his  conception  of  the  scope  and  aim  of  Christian 
endeavor.  It  is  reaching  men  with  the  tidings  of  redeeming 
love  and  bringing  them  into  a  faith-union  with  our  Lord,  and, 
when  they  have  been  so  reached  and  induced  to  begin  a  new 
life  by  believing  in  Jesus,  it  is  taking  them  and  carrying  them 
forward  from  stage  to  stage  in  spiritual  and  moral  development 
until  they  have  arrived  unto  the  perfect  manhood  whose  standard 
is  the  measure  of  the  fulness  of  Christ.  When  thus  formulated 
the  whole  thing  seems  so  evident,  and  so  in  accord  with  what 
the  memory  will  at  once  recall  from  the  story  of  the  life  of  Paul 
in  the  Book  of  Acts,  and  from  the  pleadings  and  warnings  and 
counsels  and  expressions  of  intense  desire  to  be  serviceable  and 
to  have  others  serviceable  to  men  in  the  double  way  of  turning 
them  from  sin  and  advancing  them  in  holiness,  to  be  found  in  his 
letters,  that  the  wonder  immediately  starts  why  there  is  any  need 
of  saying  it  Yet  there  is  need.  For  every  little  while  men  are 
coming  forward  and  laying  hold  on  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
halves  of  the  whole  work,  and  dressing  it  up  in  such  a  costume, 
and  placing  it  in  such  an  attitude,  as  to  be  so  much  direct  dispar- 
agement to  the  remaining  half.  One  or  the  other  of  these  duties 
is  chosen  in  a  partizan  spirit,  and  then  the  rejected  duty  is  thrust 
into  the  back-ground  in  order  that  the  chosen  one  may  be  more 
conspicuous.  It  is  not  winning  and  building  up  as  the  two 
separate  parts  of  a  single  whole: — winning  with  a  view  to 
building  up; — building  up  because  the  winning  is  abortive 
without  it;  it  is  one  obstructive  of  the  other,  in  a  temper 
of  narrow  antagonism.  What  Qod  hath  joined  together  is 
put  asunder  by  a  rude  and  unnatural  divorce ;  and  truths  which 
are  akin,  and  duties  which  are  needful  to  each  other,  and  which 
ought  to  stand  side  by  side  and  co-work  in  the  most  friendly 
relations  are  forced  to  play  the  part  of  enemies. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  such  views  of  Paul,  and  such  methods 
of  dealing'with  what  he  did  and  said  are  wholly  unwarranted. 
He  was  broader.     A  little  examination  will  make  this  clear. 

For  if,  on  the  one  hand,  it  be  claimed  that  the  sweep  of  the 
Great  Apostle's  example  lies  altogether,  or  even  mainly,  in  the 
direction  of  winning  souls  into  the  faith  of  Jesus,  the  claim 
may  be  quickly  silenced  and  thrown  out  of  court  by  abundant 
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citations  from  his  own  words  and  works.  Under  the  inspira- 
tion of  a  heart  warm  with  compassion  for  the  multitudes  be- 
cause they  are  seen  to  be  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  and  of 
a  soul  stirred  to  intensity  by  a  sense  of  obligation  to  do  something 
to  mend  the  wickedness  and  wretchedness  which  are  abroad 
in  the  world,  one  may  properly  decide  to  bend  his  energies 
towards  the  acquainting  of  the  lost  and  outcast  with  the  good 
news  which  is  in  waiting  for  them ;  and  he  may  properly  quote 
Paul  in  defence  of  what  he  is  about  to  attempt  He  may  even 
go  farther  and  say  that  he  is  impelled  to  his  course  by  the  con- 
straining power  he  feels  there  is  in  the  simple  story  of  Paul's 
eagerness  to  save  souls  by  bringing  them  into  the  knowledge  of 
God  in  Christ.  His  mistake  will  be  in  assuming  that  this  ex- 
hausts the  meaning  of  Paul's  life.  His  plan  of  Christian  work 
covers  this,  but  it  also  ctfvers  mora  His  thought  reached  out 
farther.  He  had  an  after-care.  His  zeal  for  winning  souls 
passed  over  into  zeal  for  developing  and  training  souls.  He  saw 
no  place  for  pause  short  of  complete  conformity  to  the  pattern 
of  Jesus.  He  aimed  at  pure  and  exalted  character.  He  wanted 
men  who  believe  to  be  large  and  full  and  round  in  their  man- 
hood ;  informed  and  vitalized  with  the  truth ;  able  to  stand 
erect  in  a  clean-handed  righteousness  ;  intelligent  and  just  and 
sweet  in  their  lives.  He  urged  to  integrity.  He  wanted  men 
to  be  all  that  the  confession  of  Christ  implies;  to  walk  worthy 
of  their  high  vocation.  His  soul  swelled  with  the  impatience 
which  is  born  of  an  affectionate  interest  in  the  presence  of  those 
who  were  content  to  stand  still,  and  be  largely  just  what  they 
had  always  been.  "Advance"  was  his  watchword.  Pressing 
himself  towards  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus,  he  desired  others  to  do  so,  too.  u  That  He 
would  grant  you,  according  to  the  riches  of  his  glory,  to  be 
strengthened  with  might  by  His  Spirit  in  the  inner  man ;  that 
Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith  ;  that  ye,  being  rooted 
and  grounded  in  love,  may  be  able  to  comprehend  with  all 
saints  what  is  the  breadth,  and  length,  and  depth,  and  height, 
and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ,  which  passeth  knowledge, 
that  ye  might  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  Ood^  is  one  of  the 
prayers  we  find  on  record  in  behalf  of  the  Ephesians,  and  which 
serves  to  show  how  high  was  Paul's  standard,  and  which  way 
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the  currents  of  his  thought  set,  and  how  intense  was  his  longing 
that  believers  might  realize  to  the  full  all  that  is  made  possible 
for  them  through  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  "  Unto 
a  perfect  man "  was  the  goal  he  fixed ;  and  toward  that  he 
spurred  every  Christian  runner.  It  is  impossible  to  read  his 
epistles  without  being  made  to  feel  this.  His  letters  are  aflame 
with  enthusiasm  for  the  growth  of  believers  in  knowledge  and 
love  and  purity  and  moral  strength,  and  every  quality  which 
enters  into  our  ideal  of  character.  Forward  into  character,  the 
highest  and  best,  was  the  ringing  motto  he  gave  to  all  disciples. 

Nor  is  it  alone  in  his  letters  that  we  discover  the  interest 
Paul  took  in  building  men  up.  There  is  a  pertinent  and  very 
significant  fact  stated  in  the  Acts.  In  the  account  of  their 
first  missionary  journey  we  read  of  a  retracing  of  steps  by 
Paul  and  Barnabas.  "  They  returned  again  to  Lystra,  and  to 
Iconium,  and  Antioch."  In  these  second  visits  to  the  cities 
they  had  once  passed  through  what  were  they  doing?  "  Con- 
firming the  souls  of  the  disciples,  and  exhorting  them  to  continue 
in  the  faith,  and  that  we  must  through  much  tribulation  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God11  The  whole  aim  was  to  establish  and 
strengthen,  to  encourage,  and  to  instruct  disciples  concerning 
the  truth  and  the  providence  of  God.  It  was  not  enough  that 
they  had  begun  in  Christ,  they  must  be  built  up  in  Christ  As 
yet  they  were  only  beginners;  they  must  go  on.  They  were 
babes ;  thev  must  become  men.  Their  faith  must  be  carried 
over  and  crystallized  into  character.  To  think  that  simply  in- 
ducing men  to  accept  Christ  in  the  way  of  belief  is  all  is  to 
part  company  with  Paul. 

Just  as  wide  of  the  mark,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  who  un- 
dertakes to  bend  the  great  apostle  into  support  of  the  notion 
that  all  the  stress,  or  the  chief  part  of  the  stress  of  Christian 
endeavor,  is  to  be  laid  on  the  work  of  edifying  believers. 

Paul  was  an  Apostle,  not  merely  one  called,  but  one  sent, 
and  commissioned  of  the  Lord  to  be  an  ambassador  to  men. 
Paul  was  a  missionary,  and  he  conceived  it  to  be  his  business 
to  do  what  he  could  to  propagate  the  faith.  In  nothing  was  his 
zeal  more  conspicuous  than  in  his  efforts  to.  win  souls  to  Christ 
It  was  a  fire  in  his  bones.  He  was  as  eager  to  catch  men  as 
any  fisherman  ever  was  to  hook  trout  or  grayling,  or  any  sports- 
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man  to  bag  his  game.  He  went  from  city  to  city,  from  prov- 
ince to  province,  from  Asia  across  into  Europe ;  he  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities  afforded  him  when  he  was  sum- 
moned into  the  presence  of  governors,  and  others  in  authority ; 
he  availed  himself  of  disaster  by  sea,  and  of  persecutions  by 
land  ;  he  pushed  his  way  into  the  great  centers  of  learning  and 
trade  and  commerce ;  he  condescended  to  the  lowly ;  he  toiled 
with  his  own  hands ;  he  suffered  want ;  he  endured  reproach 
and  abuse  in  a  spirit  of  a  sweet  submissiveness,  in  order  to 
press  Jesus  and  the  resurrection  on  the  attention  of  men.  He 
saw  the  great  masses  of  mankind  astray  and  alienated  from  the 
life  of  God ;  he  saw  souls  everywhere  defiled  and  bondaged 
and  burdened  by  sin,  and  the  impulse  took  possession  of  him, 
and  kept  possession  of  him  to  go  forth  to  the  rescue.  Unwea- 
riedly  and  everywhere  he  beckoned  men  to  the  Lord.  It  is  but 
a  blind  and  unsympathetic  reading  of  the  life  of  Paul  which 
finds  nothing  to  awaken  intense  desire,  and  to  inspire  intense 
activity  in  the  direction  of  winning  men  into  discipleship. 
Such  an  inference  is  to  me  wholly  unaccountable. 

Observe  the  commission  which  he  told  Agrippa  he  had 
received  direct  from  the  lips  of  the  Lord,  and  see  how  it  runs : 
"  I  have  appeared  unto  thee  for  this  purpose,  to  make  thee  a 
minister  and  a  witness  both  of  these  things  which  thou  hast 
seen,  and  of  those  things  in  the  which  I  will  appear  unto  thee, 
delivering  thee  from  the  people,  and  from  the  Gentiles,  unto 
whom  now  I  send  thee,  to  open  their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from 
darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  Ooa\  that  they 
may  receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  inheritance  among  them  which 
are  sanctified  by  faith  that  is  in  me.%1  Does  not  all  that  look 
largely  toward  the  preliminary  work  of  securing  the  conversion 
of  men?  Eyes  to  be  opened ;  fe6t  to  be  directed  out  of  dark- 
ness into  the  paths  of  light ;  souls  to  be  freed  from  their  bitter 
and  degrading  bondage  to  Satan,  and  brought  over  into  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God ;  the  forgiveness  of  sins  to  be 
secured.  What  else  is  that  but  a  going  out  to  men  just  as 
they  are  before  they  have  been  wrought  upon  by  grace,  and 
telling  them  the  story  of  the  Cross  and  persuading  them  to 
Jesus? 

Recall  some  of  the  many  words  in  which  he  gives  expression 
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to  his  own  personal  feelings  and  aims :  "  To  the  weak  became 
I  as  weak,  that  I  might  gain  the  weak  ;  I  am  made  all  things  to 
all  men,  that  I  might  by  all  means  save  some"  It  is  in  this  same 
connection  that  he  says :  "  Woe  is  unto  me,  if  I  preach  not  the 
gospel"  In  another  place  he  says  :  "  I  say  the  truth  in  Christ, 
I  lie  not,  my  conscience  also  bearing  me  witness  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  that  I  have  great  heaviness  and  continual  sorrow  in  my 
heart,  for  I  could  wish  that  myself  were  separated  from  Christ 
for  my  brethren,  my  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh."  What 
is  the  explanation  of  this  language ;  of  these  convictions  and 
emotions  ?  Here,  surely,  is  the  disclosure  of  a  deep  and  pro- 
pulsive sense  of  obligation ;  consecration  the  completest ;  a 
yearning  which  mounts  to  agony  of  soul,  and  what  is  it  all 
aboutj?  What  is  the  specific  desire  or  aim  which  lies  behind 
and  occasions  this  intensity  of  expression?  To  do  just  this 
initial  work  of  bringing  men  into  the  faith  of  Christ.  It  is  not 
the  building  up  work  which  he  contemplates  in  these  state- 
ments, but  bringing  men  into  such  new  relations  with  them- 
selves, and  the  world  and  God,  through  the  knowledge  of  him 
who  is  at  once  the  Way  and  the  Truth  and  the  Life  that  they 
can  be  built  up.     For  that  how  he  struggles ! 

Then,  how  came  these  letters  of  Paul  in  which  so  much  is 
said  about  character  to  be  written?  How  came  there  to  be 
anybody  to  whom  they  could  be  written  ?  How  came  there  to 
be  a  Christian  church  at  Corinth?  and  at  Philippi?  and  at 
Epbesus  ?  and  at  Thessalonica  ?  How  came  there  to  be  Chris- 
tian churches  in  Galatia?  How  came  there  to  be  a  Christian 
Timothy?  and  a  Christian  Titus?  and  a  Christian  Philemon? 
The  churches  at  Rome  and  Colosse'were  not  indebted  to  the 
labors  of  Paul  for  their  origin.  But  these  other  churches  were 
largely  the  outcome  of  his  ministry.  There  were  churches  in 
these  several  cities  to  whom  he  could  write  his  Christian 
instructions  and  counsels  because  he  had  gone  before  and 
gathered  the  materials  with  which  to  organize  churches. 
Others  had  rendered  the  same  service  at  Colosse  and  Borne. 
There  were  men  and  women  to  push  forward  in  Christian 
growth  because  there  were  men  and  women  who  had  been 
induced  to  come  into  the  Christian  faith.  There  were  disci- 
ples to  "  confirm  "  because  disciples  had  first  been  made.     We 
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know  how  Timothy  was  trained;  it  was  a  wise  and  hopeful 
nurturing,  and  there  is  a  lesson  in  it  for  all  homes ;  but  Paul 
calls  him  "  his  own  son  in  the  faith."  He  says  substantially 
the  same  of  Titus.  Philemon  was  led  to  Jesus  by  the  hand  of 
Paul.  The  simple  fact  is  that  Paul  was  intent  on  reaching  sin- 
Tiers,  and  rescuing  them  from  the  guilt  and  condemnation  of 
their  sins.  To  quote  Paul  in  the  interest  of  building  men  up 
in  Christ  as  against  Paul  in  the  interest  of  this  winning  men  to 
Christ,  is  to  "  divide  "  him.     It  is  only  half  of  the  story. 

In  this  connection  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  Jesus  Christ 
came  as  a  Saviour.  "  Thou  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus  ;  for  He 
shall  save  His  people  from  their  sins"  He  was  here  to  seek  and 
to  save  that  which  was  lost  The  gospel  is  good  news  to  men 
astray  and  helpless  through  sin.  When  we  reduce  Christianity 
to  a  mere  educating  force  and  agency  we  take  from  it  one  of  its 
most  distinctive  features,  and  rob  it  of  its  crowning  glory. 
Christ  distinguished  with  a  sharp  severity  between  form  and 
substance;  between  a  pretense  of  believing  and  the  real 
believing  which  takes  shape  in  character.  "Not  every  one 
that  saith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven ;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father."  But 
that  it  was  a  definite  aim  of  Christ  to  draw  men  to  Him  in  faith, 
and  in  this  way  to  plant  in  them  the  germs  of  a  higher  and 
better  life,  will  not  be  successfully  questioned  in  the  face  of 
the  open  gospel  Paul  followed  Jesus  along  this  path.  He 
sought  with  all  the  earnestness  of  his  nature  to  bring  men  into 
the  quickening  knowledge  of  the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Him. 

Thus  he  kept  both  ends  before  him,  and  was  faithful  in  both 
directions,  persuading  men  to  accept  Christ,  and  then  establish- 
ing and  developing  them  in  Christian  character. 

These  are  the  two  halves  of  the  one  work  still  to  be  done. 
So  long  as  there  is  any  single  soul  anywhere  away  from  Christ 
the  winning  work  must  go  on.  So  long  as  there  remains  a 
single  believer  not  yet  perfected  in  Christ  the  building  up 
work  must  be  continued.  The  winning  supplies  the  basis  for 
the  building  up.  The  building  up  secures  the  final  purpose  of 
the  winning.  Both  parts  belong  together,  and  it  takes  them 
both  to  make  the  unit  of  true  Christian  aim  as  illustrated  in 
Paul 
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The  two  thoughts,  therefore,  of  acquainting  men  with  Christ, 
and  of  carrying  them  up  into  likeness  to  Christ,  so  that  they 
shall  really  be  the  pure  and  broad  and  stout  men  Christianity 
contemplates,  are  to  be  always  in  the  minds  and  on  the  hearts 
of  the  ministry,  and  underscored  with  deepest  emphasis  in 
all  general  schemes  of  church  work.  Mischief  is  done  by 
attempting  to  separate  and  antagonize  them.  One  is  not  to  be 
pushed  forward  by  crowding  the  other  back.  They  are  to  be 
kept  abreast,  outlining  our  work  and  beckoning  to  activity ; 
and  it  will  not  be  well  for  us,  nor  for  the  cause  we  serve,  if  we 
neglect  either  of  these  equally  important  and  equally  sacred 
duties.  We  are  to  say  "  Come;"  and  we  are  to  say  "  Grow"  till 
all  men  are  the  obedient  and  loving  children  of  the  Father. 
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Article  VIL— DO  WE   NEED  AN  ETHICAL  REVIVAL  ? 

The  question  submitted  for  discussion  supposes  a  radical 
want  or  defect  to  exist  in  the  religious  life  of  our  times ;  a 
want  which  is  not  met,  or  but  very  partially  met,  by  "  revivals 
of  religion  '*  technically  so  called.  What  this  defect  is,  is  indi- 
cated by  the  term  ethical,  or  moral,  as  distinguished  from  reli- 
gious, as  this  word  is  popularly  understood :  and  the  various 
bearings  of  the  question  are  suggested  by  and  comprehended 
in  this  deep  and  wide  and  far-reaching  distinction.  Perhaps 
we  can  best  answer  this  question  by  considering  the  fad  of 
such  a  defect,  its  causes,  and  its  remedy. 

Let  it  not  be  inferred  in  naming  this  distinction,  that 
religion  in  its  true  idea  does  not  include  morality,  or  that 
the  ethical  element  can  be  separated  from  the  religious 
without  fatal  injury  to  both  ;  that  one  can  really  love 
God  without  loving  men  who  are  made  in  the  image  of 
God, — "  for  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath 
seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?" — that 
one  can  truly  reverence  the  divine  attributes  of  justice,  right- 
eousness, goodness  and  truth,  and  practice  injustice,  dishonesty, 
meanness  or  cruelty,  or  can  be  religious  and  devout  in  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  be  selfish,  corrupt,  and  grinding  in  the  street  or  in 
the  market.  Such  inconsistency  is  possible  under  heathen  sys- 
tems, and  is  even  consistent  with  the  heathen  idea  of  religion, 
which  has  little  or  no  connection  with  morality,  since  the 
heathen  deities  are  as  morally  corrupt  as  their  worshipers, 
and  the  worship  of  them  is  a  sensual  or  merely  formal,  not  a 
spiritual  worship,  the  performance  of  some  outward  rite  ren- 
dered not  as  an  expression  of  love  or  reverence — for  the  Jove 
of  God  is  an  idea  utterly  foreign  to  heathenism — but  a  slavish 
task  or  penance,  or  expiatory  offering. 

It  is  the  distinctive  excellence  of  Christianity  that  morality 
is  a  vital  and  organic  part  of  religion,  springing  from  it  as 
branches  from  the  root  and  cannot  be  sundered  from  it  without 
destroying  or  fatally  injuring  its  life.     The  one  principle  of 
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bve,  which  unites  the  soul  to  God,  or  the  believer  to  Christ, 
secures  the  fulfillment  of  all  duty,  both  the  duties  we  owe  to  God 
and  those  we  owe  to  one  another.  As  the  one  principle  of 
life  in  the  tree  not  only  feeds  the  roots  and  sustains  the  inner 
and  secret  processes  of  growth  through  the  vital  chemistries  of 
the  soil,  the  air,  and  the  light,  but  matures  also  the  fruit,  and 
gives  strength  and  beauty  to  the  form  ;  the  supreme  love  and 
choice  of  God  as  revealed  in  Christ  inspires  not  only  feelings  of 
devotion  and  acts  of  worship,  but  sanctifies  the  whole  inward 
and  outward  life,  moulding  it  after  that  law  of  the  spirit  of  life 
in  Christ  Jesus  which  has  made  us  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and 
death,  leading  the  Christian  not  only  to  believe  in  Christ  and 
trust  in  him  for  salvation,  but  to  follow  and  obey  him  in  all 
things,  to  aspire  after  and  pursue  whatsoever  things  are  true, 
honest,  just,  pure,  lovely,  and  of  good  report  Such  is  religion 
in  its  idea,  and  in  the  experience  and  life  of  some  believers ; 
but  we  need  not  say  how  seldom  this  idea  is  realized  at  the  pres- 
ent day  in  the  great  mass  of  those  who  profess  and  call  them- 
selves Christians. 

L  It  is  a  prevalent  and  growing  conviction  that  the  religion 
of  our  time  is  wanting  in  reality,  and  depth,  and  practical 
power  over  the  life  and  character ;  that  while  the  numbers  of 
those  who  "  experience  "  and  profess  religion  are  multiplying 
as  perhaps  seldom  before,  the  real  power  of  godliness  and  the 
standard  of  Christian  character,  and  the  distinguishing  traits 
that  separate,  or  ought  to  separate,  between  the  church  and  the 
world,  are  diminishing,  so  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  discern 
between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  between  him  that  serv- 
eth  God  and  him  that  serveth  him  not 

For  some  reason  and  in  some  way,  there  is  a  practical  di- 
vorce between  religion  and  morality.  Piety  is  no  longer  the 
synonym  of  righteousness,  godliness  of  goodness;  faith  has 
almost  ceased  to  be  a  living  power  working  in  the  character, 
the  guarantee  and  producer  of  good  works,  and  is  relegated 
into  the  domain  of  mere  sentiment,  or  of  dogmatic  belief; 
while  works  divorced  from  faith  substitute  a  secular  and  bust- 
ling activity  for  that  quiet,  unostentatious,  yet  earnest  and  suc- 
cessful doing  which  our  Saviour  designates  as  letting  the  light 
shine,  and  bringing  forth  much  fruit,  and  which  is  the  working 
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not  of  mechanism  bat  of  life.  The  defect  here  indicated,  this 
practical  divorce  between  religion  and  morality,  is  shown  in 
various  ways  and  forms  of  demonstration.  It  is  seen  in  the 
startling  revelations,  so  frequent  of  late,  of  a  lack  of  honesty 
and  integrity  in  those  occupying  places  of  trust  and  honor  both 
in  public  and  private  life,  and  not  seldom  places  of  distinction 
in  the  church.  That  defections  should  occur  even  among  those 
high  in  the  Christian  church  is  not  indeed  a  strange  thing, 
since  one  of  Christ's  chosen  apostles  turned  out  a  traitor,  and 
the  history  of  the  church  shows  it  has  never  been  without  apos- 
tates and  unworthy  members.  But  the  significance  of  these 
modern  instances  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  hardly  excep- 
tional, save  in  the  extent  of  the  dishonesty  and  the  consequent 
exposure  and  disgrace.  They  are  signal  examples  and  exponents 
of  the  demoralization  and  corruption  of  conscience  going  on 
beneath  in  the  heart  of  the  social,  commercial,  and  political 
world. 

Again,  the  loose  maxims  and  looser  practices  that  prevail  in 
business  and  in  politics  (almost  without  a  suspicion  that  they 
are  false  and  wrong),  indicate  a  corruption  and  corrosion  of 
the  public  conscience  that  does  not  stop  at  the  imaginary  line 
that  separates  the  church  and  the  world,  but  infects  the  mind 
of  even  good  men  with  the  idea  that  gain  is  godliness,  and  the 
chief  end  of  existence ;  that  honesty  is  to  be  pursued  so  far, 
and  only  so  far,  as  it  is,  or  appears  to  be,  the  best  policy  ;  that 
all  is  fair  in  politics,  and  right  in  business  which  the  statute 
law  does  not  prohibit,  or  is  not  "  an  iniquity  to  be  punished  by 
the  judges ;"  that  the  golden  rule  is  too  high  and  impractica- 
ble for  the  strifes  of  party,  the  conflicts  between  labor  and  cap- 
ital, and  the  competitions  of  trade.  In  short  the  ethics  of  the 
wise  man  while  working  out  his  experimental  philosophy  of 
life,  is  the  principle  they  follow:  "Be  not  righteous  over- 
much :  why  shouldest  thou  destroy  thyself  ?  Neither  be  thou 
overmuch  wicked  :  why  shouldest  thou  die  before  thy  time?" 
(like  Tweed  and  Morrissey.) 

But  the  most  significant,  perhaps,  of  all,  as  showing  the  de- 
fect in  question,  is  the  judgment  of  the  world  upon  the  character 
of  many  if  not  most  of  those  who  profess  to  be  the  followers  of 
.Christ     These  read  not  the  heart  but  the  life,  not  the  religious 
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experience  but  the  practical  fruits,  or  the  character  as  mani- 
fested and  tested  in  the  every -day  walks  and  relations  of  life. 
And  how  often  is  this  judgment  to  the  effect  that  the  character 
of  "  church  people,"  or  professing  Christians,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
seen  of  men,  is  no  better  than  that  of  others ;  that  the  moral 
virtues  of  many  outside  the  church,  and  professing  no  religion, 
are  often  better  and  higher  toned  than  the  so-called  Christian 
virtues  of  those  within.  Now,  making  due  allowance  for  prej- 
udiced vision,  the  imperfections  of  even  the  best  Christians,  and 
the  error  of  attributing  to  the  whole  of  a  class  the  characteris- 
tics of  a  few  ;  is  there  not  too  much  reason  for  the  judgment 
here  rendered  ?  Is  it  not  true,  what  has  often  been  affirmed, 
that  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  triumph  of  Christianity  arises 
not  from  the  arguments  or  opposition  of  its  foes,  but  the  incon- 
sistency of  its  professed  friends  ? 

II.  What  now,  let  us  inquire,  is  the  cause  or  causes  of  this 
defect ;  and  what  is  the  remedy  ? 

Some  will  say,  and  do  in  fact  tell  us,  that  Christianity  has 
spent  its  force,  that  it  has  had  its  day,  like  other  religions  of 
the  past,  and  is  about  to  pass  away  and  give  place  to  the  relig- 
ion of  the  future — to  positivism,  or  free  religion,  or  the  relig- 
ion of  humanity,  or  whatever  the  new  faith  or  philosophy  may 
be  called  which  is  to  overturn  all  former  systems  of  thought, 
all  the  primary  intuitions  and  beliefs  of  the  human  soul,  eject 
the  supernatural  from  the  world  and  history,  and  substitute 
knowledge  for  faith,  and  science  for  what  is  called  superstition. 
We  need  not  spend  words  to  refute  this  hypothesis.  We  who 
believe  in  the  divine  origin  and  indestructible  truth  and  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  Christianity,  believe  that  it  is  adapted  to  all 
ages  and  conditions  of  humanity,  the  most  cultured  as  well  as 
the  most  ignorant  and  degraded ;  that  it  has  within  it  forces 
and  elements  to  correct  every  error,  and  supply  every  defect, 
springing  not  only  from  human  weakness  and  depravity,  but 
from  its  own  imperfect  comprehension  and  application,  to  dissi- 
pate all  darkness,  both  that  of  the  mind  into  which  it  shines, 
and  that  of  its  own  eclipse. 

1.  Among  the  more  real  and  positive  causes,  we  may  men- 
tion the  prevalent  Scepticism  and  Materialism  of  the  age,  which 
has  found  its  way  into  every  department  of  thought,  and  is 
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shaking  or  testing  the  strength  of  every  system  and  the  truth 
of  every  doctrine.  So  far  as  this  influence  prevails — and  it 
prevails  much  farther  and  over  more  minds  than  we  imagine — 
it  necessarily  dims  the  outlines  and  blunts  the  edge  of  Christian 
truth,  and  nullifies  its  power  over  the  conscience  and  heart 
When  we  find  men  reputed  the  foremost  in  the  scientific  world 
denying  the  reality  of  everything  invisible  to  the  senses  or  un- 
provable by  material  and  scientific  tests ;  when  all  spiritual  and 
immaterial  existence,  from  God  down  to  the  lowest  life-princi- 
ple, is  pronounced  a  fable  and  figment  of  the  mind,  having  no 
reality  apart  from  matter  and  material  forces  ;  when  even  the 
first  truths  and  intuitions  of  reasons  are  questioned  and  denied 
because  not  demonstrable  in  terms  of  the  understanding — it  is 
not  wonderful  that  a  mist  of  doubt  should  begin  to  settle  in 
some  minds  over  those  intuitions  of  conscience,  those  distinc- 
tions of  Bight  and  Wrong,  as  well  as  those  supernatural  and 
spiritual  verities  of  religion  in  which  they  have  been  instructed. 
For  all  these  are  things  of  faith  and  not  of  sense  or  scientific 
demonstration.  What  wonder  is  it  if  the  law  of  God  in  the 
conscience  should  lose  its  authority,  and  become  a  mere  senti- 
ment; if  Duty  should  cease  to  be  that  "Stern  daughter  of  the 
voice  of  God,"  of  which  Wordsworth  sung,  and  to  whom  all 
noblest  minds  have  rendered  homage,  and  exchange  her  celes- 
tial countenance  for  the  coarse  features  of  earthly  expediency; 
if  immutable  morality  should  degenerate  into  material  profit 
and-  loss,  and  the  calculation  of  consequences  ?  What  wonder 
if  the  sanctions  of  the  Gospel  and  the  powers  of  the  world  to 
come  should  cease  to  be  powers,  and  become  mere  figures  of 
speech,  good  for  rhetoric  and  to  move  the  sensibilities,  but  not 
to  rouse  the  conscience  and  regenerate  the  life/' 

"  The  most  dangerous  form  of  unbelief  at  the  present 
day  " — to  quote  the  words  of  the  London  Spectator — "  is  what 
we  call  the  scientific,  which  says,  when  it  contents  itself  with 
negatives — l  We  do  not  find  God  or  any  of  the  spiritual  things 
of  which  you  speak,  in  the  world  with  which  we  have  to  do.* 
It  is  with  this  that  the  battle  must  be  fought  out,  and  to  any 
one  who  can  furnish  weapons  for  it,  our  deepest  gratitude  is 
due." 

2.  We  mention  as  another  cause,  the  character  and  tone  of 
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much  of  the  preaching  of  the  present  day.  We  think  we  shall 
not  speak  amiss  if  we  characterize  it  to  a  large  extent  as  shallow 
and  superficial,  producing  only  transient  and  superficial  results. 
Following  the  popular  demand  for  novelty  and  sensation 
rather  than  for  thought  and  instruction,  it  is  addressed  mainly 
to  the  imagination,  or  rather  to  the  fancy  and  sensibilities,  and 
not  to  the  conscience  and  moral  reason.  It  is  not  so  much 
preaching  of  the  Word  or  truth  of  God,  as  it  is  of  human 
thought  and  human  fancies.  The  connection  of  the  discourse 
with  the  text  out  of  which  it  professes  to  be  drawn  is  of  the 
slightest  and  most  tenuous  character,  often  less  vital  than  that 
between  an  essay  and  its  motto.  "  Doctrinal  preaching "  is 
decried  as  old  fashioned  and  behind  the  times,  and  in  its  place 
is  substituted  what  Oarlyle  would  term  rose-water,  and  Joseph 
Cook  calls  "  lavender  theology  " — a  sweetened  decoction  of  the 
gospel,  with  law  and  penalty  left  out.  Of  course  no  divine  or 
permanent  results  follow.  The  truth  thus  diluted  and  mixed 
with  human  inventions,  pleases  the  ear  and  gratifies  the  taste, 
but  does  not  find  or  stir  the  deep  places  of  the  soul :  it  does 
not  influence  the  character  or  form  and  strengthen  the  prin- 
ciples. 

This  modern  reaction  against  the  doctrinal  preaching  of  the 
fathers  can  hardly  be  called  an  improvement  if  judged  by  its 
results.  That,  if  dry  and  tedious  to  modern  ears,  at  least  exer- 
cised thought  upon  the  grandest  themes  the  human  mind  can 
contemplate  :  and  without  thought  it  is  impossible  to  be  relig- 
ious to  any  purpose.  Better  to  be  exercised  profoundly  about 
the  doctrines  of  election  and  the  eternal  decrees  of  God,  than 
not  to  think  of  him  at  all,  or  to  think  of  him  as  without  any 
purposes  and  without  any  will  concerning  human  affairs  and 
human  conduct.  We  will  not  speak  of  the  sensational  and  theat- 
rical preaching  so  much  in  vogue  at  the  present  day,  where  the 
very  idea  and  import  of  preaching  is  lost  and  sunk  into  mere 
entertainment  The  fact  that  guch  abuse  and  travesty  of  the 
pulpit  can  be  tolerated  and  even  sought  after  by  Christian  con- 
gregations, shows  how  far  the  ethical  judgment  of  our  times  is 
perverted,  and  the  minds  of  men  corrupted  from  the  simpli- 
city that  is  in  Christ  We  need  not  add,  what  is  implied  in 
what  has  been  said,  that  much  of  the  preaching  of  the  present 
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day  is  secular,  if  not  always  in  matter,  at  least  in  spirit  hnd  tout. 
In  avoiding  tbe  sanctimonious,  which  formerly  attached  to  the 
pulpit,  it  has  lost  its  sanctity  and  the  most  sacred  and  solemn, 
themes  are  often  treated  with  a  lightness  and  flippancy  that  in 
effect  is  equivalent  to  taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain.  How 
seldom  is  the  law  of  God,  and  the  glories  and  "  terrors  of  the 
Lord  "  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  conviction  of 
sin,  and  lead  the  soul  to  cry  out,  "Woe  is  me,  for  I  am  un- 
done :  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  the  King,  the  Lord  of  hosts  P1 
How  seldom  is  the  Gospel  and  cross  of  Christ  so  preached  that 
its  chief  attraction  is  seen  to  be  salvation  from  sin  rather  than 
from  punishment,  and  leading  one  to  choose  rather  to  stiffer 
with  Christ  if  only  he  may  be  forgiven  and  cleansed. 

8.  May  we  be  permitted  to  mention  as  another  cause  of  the 
defect  we  are  considering,  a  tendency  to  antinomianism  in  our 
interpretation  of  the  Gospel,  and  especially  of  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  ?  In  our  reaction  from  the  Romish  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  works,  have  we  not  emptied  faith  of  its 
vitality,  and  destroyed  the  vital  and  organic  connection  between 
faith  and  salvation  through  a  regenerate  character  as  the  fruit  of 
faith  and  the  essence  of  salvation?  Have  we  not  decried 
"  mere  morality  "  so  much,  and  the  worthlessness  of  the  moral 
virtues  as  a  ground  of  salvation,  that  they  are  regarded  as  of 
little  account  in  the  matter  of  salvation  and  in  the  Christian 
life,  compared  with  the  all-essential,  indispensable  act  of  faith — 
which,  being  regarded  as  an  act  rather  than  a  principle,  is  sup- 
posed to  carry  salvation  with  it  and  make  it  secure  irrespective 
of  character,  and  whatever  may  be  the  subsequent  life  ?  Is  not 
this  the  practical  effect  of  much  of  our  revival  preaching  and 
many  of  our  popular  revival  hymns — such  as  "  Jesus  paid  it 
all — all  the  debt  I  owe ;  and  nothing  either  great  or  small,  re- 
mains fpr  me  to  do."  "  Hallelujah,  'tis  done !  I  believe  on 
the  Son !     I'm  saved  by  the  blood  of  the  crucified  One  I" 

Do  we  not  place  an  undue  estimate  on  a  mere  technical  "  ex- 
perience "  called  conversion — as  if  this  were  the  essential  thing 
instead  of  a  regenerate  character,  and  thus  encourage  a  fatal 
security,  as  if  salvation  were  already  complete  and  assured 
apart  from  personal  responsibility,  and  contrary  to  the  word  of 
Scripture :  "  Work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trem- 
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bling ;  for  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  you."     "  Giving  all  dili- 
gence to  make  your  calling  and  election  sura" 

Hence  the  murderer  on  his  way  to  the  scaffold  and  the  pro- 
fane and  godless  worldling  on  his  death  bed,  need  only  to  exer- 
cise this  sentimental  act  of  faith  in  Christ  to  be  assured  of  imme- 
diate and  complete  salvation,  without  those  fruits  meet  for  re- 
pentance, which  are  the  only  true  evidence  of  its  reality,  and 
in  evident  contradiction  to  the  truth,  that  u  whatever  a  man 
soweth  that  shall  he  also  reap."  We  would  not  limit  the  grace 
of  Christ  which  saved  the  thief  on  the  cross,  and  has,  doubtless, 
saved  many  others  in  their  last  moments ;  and  which  will  save 
all  at  any  time  and  anywhere  who  truly  repent  and  turn  to 
God.  But  is  there  not  danger  in  making  so  much  of  a  momen- 
tary act  or  "  experience  "  and  so  little  of  those  works  by  which 
alone  character  is  evinced — a  danger  manifest  in  the  senti- 
ment often  thought  if  not  expressed — u  No  matter  what  a 
man's  life  and  character  is  if  he  only  believes,11  leading  by  re- 
action to  the  opposite  sentiment,  equally  false  and  equally 
true,  "No  matter  what  a  man  believes  if  only  his  actions  are 
right." 

Paul's  great  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  was  held  up  in 
opposition  to  the  legalism  of  the  Jews,  who  trusted  for  salva- 
tion in  their  own  legal  righteousness,  which  was  false  and 
hollow,  a  mere  form  of  obedience  without  the  spirit,  called 
therefore  "  dead  works."  Against  this  the  Apostle  held  up  the 
righteousness  which  is  of  God,  i.  e.,  the  true  divine  righteous- 
ness in  Christ,  which  was  to  be  received  by  faith  and  wrought 
out  within  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ 

Luther's  reassertion  of  this  doctrine  was  made  against  the 
system  of  penance  taught  and  practiced  in  the  Romish  church, 
which  nullified  the  atonement  of  Christ  and  erected  a  doctrine 
of  merit  or  meritorious  works  and  sufferings  as  the  condition  of 
pardon  and  salvation.  It  was  the  doctrine  of  a  free  salvation 
freely  received  in  place  of  a  salvation  earned  or  merited  by 
painful  works  and  austerities.  But  the  faith  which  justifies  is 
not  a  dead  faith  divorced  from  works,  but  a  living  and  work- 
ing faith  which  accepts  and  really  receives  the  righteousness  of 
Christ,  not  as  imputed  merely,  but  imparted  and  possessed  as  a 
living  power  working  in  us  the  fruits  of  righteousness.     Only 
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the  good  works  are  not  before  but  after  forgiveness,  and  are 
not  the  cause  but  the  effect  and  consequence  of  salvation. 

14  When  the  salvation  reigns  uriihin, 
And  grace  subdues  the  power  of  sin." 

If  the  salvation  is  merely  without,  if  the  grace  merely  saves 
the  soul  without  renewing  the  character,  it  is  a  spurious  salva- 
tion and  grace  received  in  vain.  This  doctrine  of  Paul  and 
Luther  needs  to  be  guarded  from  abuse  in  our  day,  as  in  that 
of  the  early  church,  by  the  complimentary  doctrine  of  James, 
"  What  doth  it  profit,  my  brethren,  though  a  man  say  he  have 
faith  and  have  not  works?  can  faith  save  him?  Thou 
believest  there  is  one  God,  thou  doest  well :  the  devils  also  be- 
lieve and  tremble.  But  wilt  thou  know,  O  vain  man,  that 
faith  without  works  is  dead  ?  Was  not  Abraham,  our  father, 
justified  by  works  when  he  had  offered  Isaac,  his  son,  upon  the 
altar?  Seest  thou  how  faith  wrought  with  his  works,  and  by 
works  was  faith  made  perfect?  Ye  see  then  how  that  by 
works  a  man  is  justified,  and  not  by  faith  only.  For  as  the 
body  without  the  spirit  is  dead,  so  faith  without  works  is  dead 
also.'7  This  consideration  of  the  causes  of  the  defects  we  de- 
plore will  suggest  an  answer  to  our  second  inquiry — What  is 
the  remedy  t  And  the  remarks  on  this  head  will  be  very  brief. 
1.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  revivals  of  religion,  at  least  of  the 
type  commonly  experienced.  The  reason  of  this  is  manifest 
Revivals  are  only  the  restoration  or  quickening  of  the  religious 
life  already  existing  the  church  but  in  a  declining  state  It 
does  not  commonly  supply  new  elements,  but  only  reanimates 
and  strengthens  those  that  remain  and  are  ready  to  die.  Like 
the  breath  and  showers  of  spring,  it  quickens  and  develops 
the  latent  germs  of  growth,  the  seeds  and  principles  already 
planted,  each  according  to  its  organic  type,  but  does  not  change 
the  type  or  quality  of  the  growth.  The  defect  in  question  is 
deeper  thai}  the  remedy  can  reach,  since  it  lies  in  the  nature 
and  quality  of  the  religion  or  religious  life  itself.  If  this  is 
emotional,  merely  a  matter  of  feeling  and  not  of  principle, 
whose  seat  is  in  the  mere  surface  currents  of  the  soul,  and  not 
in  the  depths  of  the  conscience  and  moral  being,  a  revival  of 
such  religion  will  be  only  a  transient  glow  of  feeling,  a  spasm 
of  religious  excitement  that  soon  subsides,  leaving  no  perma- 
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nent  results  in  the  character.  Let  us  not  be  thought  to  de- 
preciate the  importance  or  necessity  of  revivals,  or  to  under- 
value the  good  they  have  accomplished  and  are  destined  to 
accomplish  for  the  church  and  the  progress  of  Christ's  king- 
'  dom.  The  evils  attending  them  are  chiefly  those  arising  from 
their  abuse,  when  conducted  by  unwise  or  unspiritual  leaders, 
and  from  undue  reliance  upon  them  for  all  religious  and  spir- 
itual fruit.  But  their  true  place  and  utility  should  be  under- 
stood as  auxiliaries,  and  not  the  main  forces  of  Christianity  or 
Christian  progress. 

The  character  of  revival  preaching  is  necessarily  awakening, 
and  to  a  degree  sensational,  designed  for  immediate  effect.  It 
cannot  supply  the  place  of  moral  and  religious  culture,  or  an- 
swer the  end  of  the  regular  preaching  of  the  gospel.  Its  mis- 
sion is  that  of  John  the  Baptist — a  voice  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness, " prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord."  Its  message  is, 
Repent  ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.  It  is  the 
precurser  of  Christ,  and  points  to  him  as  the  Lamb  of  God  that 
takes  away  the  sin  of  the  world.  But  it  cannot  fill  the  place 
or  do  the  work  of  Him  of  whom  it  is  said,  "  He  shall  not  strive 
nor  cry,  neither  shall  any  hear  his  voice  in  the  streets.  A 
bruised  reed  he  shall  not  break,  and  the  smoking  flax  he  shall 
not  quench ;"  and  whose  doctrine  drops  as  the  rain  and  his 
speech  distils  as  the  dew  upon  the  tender  herb. 

2.  The  preaching  that  shall  help  to  remedy  the  evil  or  defect 
in  question  must  be  more  ethical  in  its  tone  and  teaching.  By 
this  it  is  not  meant  that  it  be  less  evangelical,  for  the  gospel  is 
a  law  of  life  as  well  as  a  promise  of  salvation  ;  and  righteousness 
is  the  great  end  for  which  Christ  came  into  the  world — to  es- 
tablish righteousness  in  the  earth  and  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
His  kingdom  is  a  kingdom  of  righteousness  as  well  as  of  love 
and  peace,  and  without  righteousness  these  could  not  exist 
Now  the  idea  of  righteousness  is  first  given  by  the  conscience. 
It  has  its  norm  or  root-form  planted  deep  in  the  moral  nature  of 
man.  It  is  the  law  of  God  written  on  the  heart,  commanding 
us  to  do  right,  forbidding  us  to  do  wrong.  .  Hence  the  sacred- 
ness  of  conscience  as  the  divine  oracle  in  the  human  breast.  Its 
voice  is  the  voice  of  God ;  its  authority  is  the  authority  of 
God.     The  approbation  of  conscience  is  the  reflected  smile  of 
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God's  countenance,  and  its  reproaches  and  stings  of  remorse  is 
the  inward  witness  and  incipient  experience  of  the  wrath  of 
God.  Thus  close  and  inseparable  is  the  moral  and  the  reli- 
gious nature  of  man  ;  so  that  all  religious  teaching  must  first  of 
all  be  etfiical,  must  address  itself  primarily  to  the  conscience.  All 
religious  faith  must  rest  on  this  deep  and  solid  foundation 
planted  by  God  in  the  human  soul.  To  build  on  any  other, 
on  the  understanding,  or  the  affectional  nature,  or  the  instinc- 
tive desire  of  happiness,  is  to  build  upon  the  sand  and  not  on 
the  rock.  To  separate  religion  and  morality,  as  many  do,  to 
speak  or  think  disparagingly  of  the  latter,  as  "mere  morality" 
or  as  of  no  worth  in  the  sight  of  God,  through  fear  of  some 
pelagian  error,  is  to  sever  the  root  from  the  branches,  it  is  u  to 
kill,"  as  Milton  says,  "  the  image  of  God  in  the  eye,"  to  quench 
the  inward  light  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cotneth  into 
the  world,  lest  it  be  confounded  with  or  mistaken  for  the  light 
without.  "  The  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye  (and  the  light  of 
the  soul  is  conscience).  If,  therefore,  thine  eye  be  single,  thy 
whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light  (received  through  this  inward 
eye).;  but  if  thine  eye  be  evil  (bleared  by  sin  or  false  princi- 
ples of  morality)  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  darkness.  If 
therefore  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that 
darkness  1" 

To  enlighten,  to  instruct,  and  educate  the  conscience,  to  clar- 
ify its  vision,  to  deepen  its  tone  and  strengthen  its  authority 
by  those  moral  truths  and  precepts  which  are  adapted  to  it  as 
light  is  to  the  eye,  to  increase  this  light  of  God  within  by  the 
light  of  truth  without,  is  the  province  and  duty  of  the  preacher. 
If  he  have  any  function  and  duty  to  perform  it  is  this ;  and  all 
the  more  that  such  teaching  is  neglected  and  even  prohibited 
in  our  public  schools !  And  for  this  he  need  not  go  out- 
side the  bible,  for  "  all  scripture,  being  given  by  inspiration 
of  God,  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction, 
for  instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God  may  be 
perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works.19 

An  essential  part  of  this  instruction  is  the  doctrine  of  siny 
without  which  conscience  itself  is  an  enigma,  and  without 
which  clearly  understood  and  deeply  felt,  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel  will  be  like  the  offer  of  medicine  to  one  who  is 
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conscious  of  no  malady.  We  know  of  no  doctrine  which  so 
intensely  needs  to  be  preached  and  unfolded  at  the  present 
day  as  this;  m  as  a  power  reigning  without  and  within, 
in  society,  in  the  world,  and  especially  in  the  soul,  cor- 
rupting and  enslaving  the  whole  being  and  from  which  man 
cannot  deliver  himseli  Sin,  as  essential  evil,  the  only  real 
evil,  and  involving  in  itself  all  evil  and  all  punishment,  and 
that,  none  other  than  eternal  death.  One  good  result  which 
is  coming  from  the  thorough  discussion  now  or  recently  in 
progress  respecting  future  punishment,  is  the  deeper  knowl- 
edge and  insight  it  will  bring  concerning  the  nature  of  sin, 
and  the  conviction  which  is  beginning  to  be  felt  that  sin  is 
essentially  and  forever  its  own  punishment ;  that  all  the  pos- 
itive punishments  which  a  God  of  justice  and  love  can  inflict 
upon  the  wicked  are  not  so  terrible  or  lasting  as  those  penal- 
ties which  sin  itself  inflicts  upon  its  victims ;  that  those  dire 
symbols  of  future  suffering  so  terribly  portrayed  by  the  Saviour, 
are  but  shadows  of  this  soul-destroying  evil,  projected  from 
eternity  upon  the  walls  of  time. 

Sin  needs  to  be  presented,  moreover,  in  its  ethical  and  moral 
nature  not  as  a  misfortune,  but  as  guilt,  self-created  by  the  self- 
determining  power  of  a  tempted  but  free  agent — a  willful  offence 
against  the  law  and  mind  of  God,  and  needing  an  atonement,  a 
vicarious  sacrifice  to  put  away  and  destroy  it  And  here  the 
moral  or  ethical  side  of  the  atonement  needs  to  be  brought  more 
distinctly  into  view,  not  as  being  the  only  side,  but  a  real  and 
most  important  one.  It  is  the  feeling  of  many  of  the  most 
thoughtful  and  spiritual  teachers  of  the  age  that  the  face  of  the 
cross  has  been  turned  too  exclusively  toward  God  and  the 
divine  justice;  that  since  Christ  is  exalted  to  give  repentance 
to  Israel  as  well  as  remission  of  sins,  and  to  draw  all  men  unto 
him,  the  most  powerful  attraction  and  the  strongest  motive  to 
repentance  is  that  view  of  the  atonement  where  all  the  attri- 
butes of  God  are  blended  and  concentrated  in  one  intense  focus 
and  brought  to  bear  not  upon  God  from  whom  they  proceed, 
and  not  to  reconcile  any  conflict  in  the  mind  or  government  of 
God,  but  upon  the  heart  of  the  sinner,  to  break  the  power  of 
sin  and  reconcile  the  world  unto  God.  As  the  works  and  mir- 
acles of  Christ  were  wrought  not  for  ostentation  or  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  proving  his  divinity,  though  they  did  this,  but  to  heal 
and  bless  and  save  humanity,  body  and  soul,  so  the  whole  re- 
demptive work  of  Christ  in  his  life  and  death — all  the  mighty 
forces  of  truth  and  grace,  of  love,  and  righteousness,  and  patience, 
and  forgiveness,  which  stream  from  the  cross,  are  not  a  mere 
show,  or  governmental  expedient,  having  only  abstract  rela- 
tions to  law  and  justice,  but  have  a  mighty  moral  power  and 
influence,  to  turn  men  from  sin  by  revealing  the  heart  of  God. 
The  cross  thus  becomes  the  wisdom  of  God  and  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation. 

Have  we  not,  by  accepting  theories  of  the  atonement  which 
hide  the  true  glory  of  the  cross,  and  greatly  weaken  its  power, 
which  even  eclipse  and  darken  the  character  of  God — have 
we  not  made  this  central  doctrine  of  Christianity  unnecessarily 
an  offense  and  a  stone  of  stumbling,  and  what  is  worse,  weak- 
ened the  moral  sense,  by  interpretations  that  confuse  the  first 
principles  of  right  and  justice?  Can  we  hope  for  an  "ethical 
revival/1  or  a  radical  quickening  and  deepening  of  the  Chris- 
tian conscience,  so  long  as  our  conception  of  God's  character 
and  of  his  supreme  act  of  love  and  righteousness  is  blurred  by 
a  confounding  of  all  moral  distinctions,  as  it  is  by  supposing 
that  divine  justice  can  be  satisfied  by  the  punishment  of  the 
innocent  in  place  of  the  guilty  ? 

3.  Finally,  the  true  relation  between  faith  and  works  must  be 
understood  and  their  vital  unity  restored. 

Faith  must  be  seen  to  be  not  a  mere  sentiment,  having  no 
roots  that  reach  below  the  sensibilities  and  strike  deep  into  the 
moral  and  spiritual  being — nor  yet  as  a  mere  intellectual  be- 
lief, however  true  and  orthodox  that  belief  may  be,  but  a  vital 
and  practical  power  or  principle,  the  deepest,  most  central, 
most  controlling,  and  most  ineradicable  principle  of  the  soul. 

Faith  is  not  a  feeling  but  a  conviction,  and  not  a  conviction 
merely  but  a  purpose,  and  not  a  purpose  merely  but  a  love, — for 
love  and  faith  though  distinct  in  name  are  inseparable  in  real- 
ity. Its  substance  is  truth  received  into  the  heart  and  embrac- 
ing the  will,  and  working  through  the  whole  intellectual  and 
moral  being,  controlling  every  thought,  volition,  and  affection, 
and  bringing  the  whole  life  into  subjection  to  the  obedience 
of  Christ     Hence  its  connection  with  doctrine,  or  the  truth  of 
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God,  without  which  faith  is  mere  feeling,  destitute  of  root  or 
practical  power.  Hence  too,  its  connection  with  obedience,  without 
which,  according  to  our  Saviour's  comparison,  a  hearing  with- 
out doing,  believing  the  truth  without  obeying  it,  is  like  a 
man  who  built  his  house  upon  the  sand.  How  many  of  these 
sand-built  houses,  faith  as  a  mere  sentiment,  or  intellectual  con- 
viction, without  works  to  substantiate  it,  belief  without  prac- 
tice, profession  without  character,  have  we  in  our  churches, 
that  cannot  withstand  a  storm  or  a  flood,  but  fall  when  the  trial 
comes. 

In  these  times  that  try  men's  souls,  we  need  a  faith  that  is 
made  of  sterner  stuff  and  tougher  fibre,  if  our  churches,  or  even 
our  Christianity  is  to  stand.  As  was  said  in  the  old  days  of 
anti-slavery  agitation,  when  the  clouds  of  rebellion  and  war 
were  looming  in  the  horizon,  and  which  might  be  said  with 
more  emphasis  now — u  What  our  statesmen  and  public  men 
need  is  backbone"  so  in  these  times  of  possibly  greater  peril, 
when  ominous  clouds  are  rising  from  all  quarters  of  the  heav- 
ens, and  mutterings  of  deep  thunder  are  heard  announcing 
that  the  day  of  anti-Christ  is  come,  and  the  battle  of  the  great 
day  of  God  Almighty  is  approaching,  what  we  need  as  Chris- 
tian churches  and  Christian  ministers,  what  our  faith  and  relig- 
ion needs  is  backbone,  that  we  may  stand  in  the  evil  day,  and 
having  done  all  to  stand.  And  this  means  to  withstand.  For 
as  Coleridge  has  truly  said,  "  That  which  doth  not  withstand 
hath  itself  no  standing  place." 

A  faith  which  is  merely  passive  and  receptive,  which  is  con- 
tent to  sing,  and  pray,  and  rejoice  over  sins  forgiven  and 
heaven  secure,  which  accepts  Christ  merely  as  a  substitute,  and 
not  as  an  example,  and  a  leader  and  commander,  which  does 
not  inspire  the  soul  to  fight  for  its  crown,  as  He  did,  to  deny 
self  and  take  up  the  cross  and  follow  Christ  in  obedience  unto 
death,  is  no  true  or  saving  faith. 

The  repentance  that  simply  feels  sorrow  for  sin  without  for- 
saking, and  renouncing,  and  overcoming  it,  is  no  repentance 
unto  life.  A  salvation  which  does  not  save  from  sin  as  well  as 
from  its  penalties,  and  secure  a  regenerate  and  holy  character, 
is  no  true  salvation.  The  essence  of  salvation  is  holiness,  and 
not  exemption  from  suffering.    And  the  essence  of  religion,  its 
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experience  and  its  blessedness,  is  not  enjoyment  here  or  hereaf- 
ter, but  a  holy  and  Christ-like  character. 

Hence,  let  us  say  in  conclusion,  we  do  need  an  "  ethical  revi- 
val," a  revival  not  of  religion  as  that  word  is  used  in  its  demor- 
alized sense,  but  of  righteousness  —  righteousness  rooted  and 
grounded  in  the  conscience,  and  below  this,  in  Ood,  who  is  the 
ground  and  authority  of  conscience;  righteousness,  which  is 
ours,  and  yet  not  ours,  being  derived  from  Christ  the  righteous, 
living  and  reigning  within,  a  righteousness  born  of  faith,  and 
nourished  by  truth,  and  working  by  love,  and  issuing  in  good 
works,  i.  e.,  in  all  the  fruits  of  a  regenerate  and  holy  char- 
acter ;  a  righteousness  which  is  more  than  an  "  experience  of 
religion,"  which  needs  no  self-inspection  or  examining  commit- 
tee to  detect ;  which  is  sean  and  read  of  all  men  ;  which  shows 
itself  in  whatsoever  things  are  true,  honest,  just,  pure,  lovely, 
and  of  good  report.  If  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any 
praise,  let  us  think  on  these  things,  and  do  them. 
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Abticlb  VIII.— NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Evebt  Day  English.* — This  volume,  with  its  appropriate  title 
and  the  author's  well  known  name,  will  find  for  itself  readers 
without  formal  recommendation,  or  rather  will  enlarge  the  circle  of 
those  who  have  read  most  of  its  contents  in  other  forms.  It  com- 
prises thirty  chapters,  of  which  within  a  few  years  some  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  under  the  same  title,  and  others  in  the 
"  Galaxy  "  magazine.  A  lively  preface  of  sixteen  pages  treats  of 
the  same  writer's  work,  "  Words  and  their  Uses  "  published  nine 
years  earlier,  as  well  as  of  the  present,  which  is  described  as  its 
"  Sequel,"  and  of  the  controversy  it  occasioned,  referring  to  his 
critics  with  characteristic  freedom  and  confidence.  The  chapters 
of  varying  lengths  are  arranged  under  four  heads,— Speech,  Writ- 
ing, Grammar,  Words,  and  Phrases.  The  whole  is  dedicated,  in  a 
pleasant  note,  to  Prof.  Child,  of  Harvard  University,  and  an  index 
is  added  which  is  always  convenient  for  recurrence  to  the  details 
of  such  discussions,  besides  an  ample  table  of  contents.  Many  of 
our  readers  are  sufficiently  familiar  with  some  of  the  essays  thus 
reproduced  (with  "little  change"  from  their  original  form  "ex- 
cept by  omission  and  condensation  ")  and  with  the  author's  other 
writings  on  the  same  themes,  to  know  what  to  expect  here.  He 
sets  forth  with  his  wonted  clearness  and  vivacity  his  views  of 
English  spelling,  especially  in  opposition  to  the  phonetic  reform 
urged  nowadays;  of  pronunciation  according  to  the  best  usage 
in  England,  for  which  he  is  a  zealous  stickler ;  of  grammar,  in 
opposition  to  the  current  teaohing  in  our  school-books,  and  indeed 
to  the  existence  of  any  proper  grammar  in  our  present  English 
tongue ;  and  of  words  and  phrases  now  commonly  misused  in  this 
country. 

The  name  of  Richard  Grant  White  was  first  made  familiar  by 
his  Shakespearean  scholarship,  and  then  by  his  enthusiasm  and 
ability  in  discussing  questions  of  this  sort.  His  large  acquaint- 
ance with  English  literature,  especially  of  the  Elizabethan  period, 
his  stores  of  illustration,  his  positive  opinions,  and  especially  his 
readable  style,  have  given  his  papers  wide  circulation,  and  they 

*  Every  Day  English.  A  Sequel  to  "  Words  and  their  Uses."  By  Richard 
GaAirr  White.   Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    1880.    512  pp. 
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have  done  no  little  service  by  exciting  interest  and  diffusing  in- 
formation on  the  questions  discussed.     He  takes  pains  to  disavow 
any  exhaustive  or  scientific  treatment  of  philology  proper,  and  to 
show  becoming  deference  to  writers  eminent  in  that  department 
from  whom  he  frankly  differs  on  related  questions ;  yet  none  the 
less  carries  an  air  of  excessive  confidence,  of  something  like  dog- 
matism, which  itself  sometimes  provokes  dissent  and  antagonism. 
The  pronoun  "  I "  figures  largely  in  his  discussions,  but  this  may 
be  pardoned  from  their  controversial  character.     It  is  amusing 
that  he  professes  himself  averse  to  controversy  while  dealing  in  it 
so  freely,  and  in  a  manner  that  invites  it.      He  professes  little 
concern  for  himself  about  spelling,  yet  says,  u  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  I  have  never  misspelled  a  word  since  I  was  old  enough 
to  be  trusted  with  pen  and  ink"  (p.  202);  and  as  to  pronunciation, 
"  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  standard  myself :  how  to  pro- 
nounce a  word  is  the  last  thing  of  which  1  should  think"  (p.  15) ; 
and  in  denying  the  charge  of  assuming  to  be  a  critical  authority, 
he  says,  "  I  do  not  profess — I  may  say  that  I  hardly  try — to  write 
good  English"  (preface,  p.  12).     In  repeating  his  request  not  to 
be  called  upon  "  to  decide  disputed  points  in  language  "  he  adds, 
"  I  have  never  set  myself  up  as  competent  for  such  an  office,  and 
for  it  I  have  neither  leisure  nor  liking"    (note,   p.   427).     Yet 
these  are  things  on  which  he  has  thought  and  read  much,  with 
close  observation,  and  written  fully  and  freely  so  as  to  command 
public  attention.     Certainly  his  own  English  style  would  appear 
to  be  a  remarkable  instance  of  success  without  effort  or  care  in  a 
department  where  both  have  often  failed.     We  are  reminded  of 
an  editor's  judgment  on  a  contributor  who  argued  against  all  rules 
for  spelling,  leaving  every  man  to  his  own  fashion,  that  the  only 
fault  in  the  article  was  that  it  was  all  spelled  correctly. 

Besides  the  knowledge  and  discrimination  everywhere  shown 
in  these  pages,  and  their  effective  style,  which  make  them  stimu- 
lating and  wholesome  reading,  the  discussions  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  dry  for  most  readers  are  enlivened  by  pleasantry 
and  a  certain  gossipy  flavor,  and  not  the  less  for  the  personal  part 
borne  by  the  author,  which  is  in  some  degree  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  deal  largely  with  inquiries  addressed  to  him  by  interested 
readers,  these  inquiries  showing  the  hold  he  has  taken  of  the  public 
mind.  For  the  most  part  they  will  be  found  helpful  toward  a  right 
use  of  our  mother  tongue,  particularly  in  the  fuller  notices,  than 
can  be  found  elsewhere  of  current   perversions   and    blemishes. 
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If  we  should  go  into  more  particular  criticism  of  the  critic,  one  of 
our  chief  exceptions  would  be  in  the  matter  of  pronunciation,  to 
the  emphasis  and  exciusiveness  with  which  he  refers  to  what  he 
regards  as  the  best  standard  in  the  usage  of  well-bred  people  in 
England,  with  undue  disparagement  of  the  best  American  usage. 
In  this  respect  as  in  some  others  may  not  our  well-bred  people 
have  become  already  entitled  with  time  to  more  consideration, 
and  at  least  in  prospect  be  able  themselves  to  furnish  a  respecta- 
ble standard  ?    Certainly  when  a  critic  so  positively  cites  the 
usage  of  the  best  English  society  on  a  disputed  pronunciation, 
one  may  ask  what  special  opportunities  he  has  had  of  ascertain- 
ing that  standard,  itself.    As  far  as  we  can  learn  (besides  the  well- 
known  diversities  among  the  common  people)  educated  speakers 
abroad  are  less. uniform  and  punctilious  on  many  questions  of 
English  pronunciation  than  our  own,  and  sometimes  surprisingly 
indifferent  about  the  sounds  of  their  own  language  while  need- 
lessly scrupulous  about  Latin  quantities.     On  this  subject  the  tone 
of  this  book  here  and  there  seems  to  us  to  be  hardly  in  keeping 
with  the  third  and  sixth  chapters  of  "  Words  and  their  Uses, " 
where  he  deals  freely  with  "  Criticisms,"  and  stands  up  well  for  our 
literature  against  foreign  arrogance.     We  thank  him  for  his  pro- 
test against  the  modern  foolish  fashion  in  England  which  would 
confine  the  word  sick  to  nausea,  against  the  best  authorities  in 
the  language,  and  hardly  less  for  his  argument  against  the  fashion- 
able misuse  of  drive  as  compared  with  ride.    These  are  instances 
in  which  the  best  usage  has  been  retained  on  this  side  of  the 
water,  and  ought  not  to  be  given  up.     Of  course  there  will  not 
be  unanimity  among  intelligent   readers  on   all  the   questions 
mooted  in  these  volumes  as  to  the  right  use  of  words,  and  Mr. 
White  would  be  the  last  to  expect  it,  but  he  will  be  supported  in 
most  of  his  criticisms  by  competent  judges,  and  certainly  there  are 
errors  enough  in  our  time  and  country,  both  in  the  use  and  pro- 
nunciation of  words,  to  call  for  such  effective  comments.     More- 
over, one  of  the  most  wholesome  lessons  in  all  his  essays  is  well 
directed  against  the  verbose,  turgid  and  affected  style  that  seems 
to  be  "  a  besetting  sin  "  of  so  many  newspaper-writers  and  sensa- 
tional speakers. 

By  the  way,  we  second  Mr.  White's  preference  of  the  ee  sound, 
rather  than  that  of  i  long,  in  either  and  neither.  Of  the  latter, 
which  some  speakers  have  taken  pains  to  learn,  he  says  in 
u  Words  and  their  Uses"  (p.  264) :  "It  is  an  affectation,  and  in 
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this  country  a  copy  of  a  second-rate  British  affectation.  Persons 
of  the  best  education  and  the  highest  social  position  in  England 
generally  say  eether  and  nee t her"  (see  also  p.  179  of  this  work). 
But  in  the  same  work  we  have  nothing  to  say  for  his  introduction 
of  such  a  word  as  scunner  (p.  257),  which  we  "guess"  (though 
only  from  the  connection)  must  mean  prejudice  or  whim. 

Joseph  Cook's  "  Socialism."* — Joseph  Cook's  eighth  and  last 
volume  is  entitled  "  Socialism,"  and  is  partly  on  that  subject  and 
partly  on  others  of  a  kindred  nature. 

It  discusses  the  theories  of  socialistic  political  parties,  power- 
fully advocates  self-help  as  the  hope  of  the  poor,  describes  the 
oo&perative  stores  of  England,  and  the  cooperative  banks  of  Ger- 
many, and  treats  of  sanitary  and  educational  reforms,  tramp  laws 
and  temperance.  It  is  not  a  treatise;  it  contains  no  thoughts 
directly  addressed  by  the  author  to  the  reader,  but  rather  a  record 
of  what  the  author  said,  on  certain  occasions,  to  audiences  in 
Boston.  This  fact  is,  as  it  should  be,  kept  before  the  reader's 
mind.  At  the  beginning  of  each  lecture  there  are  given  the  time 
and  place  of  its  delivery,  and  its  number  in  the  course,  while 
the  word  "  applause,"  frequently  recurring,  calls  the  reader's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  author  is  not  actually  addressing  him,  but 
is  permitting  him  to  know  in  what  manner  he  once  addressed  cer- 
tain other  persons  and  how  they  received  what  was  said.  This 
makes  the  book  more  readable  rather  than  less  so,  for  it  places 
one,  in  imagination,  in  the  audience,  and  enables  him  to  enjoy 
rhetorical  periods,  and  to  kindle  his  own  emotions  from  those  of 
others. 

It  follows  that  the  volume  should  not  be  judged  as  a  treatise; 
the  critic  has  only  to  make  up  his  mind  whether  the  public 
addresses  here  recorded  were  good,  and  what  were  their  particu- 
lar merits.  Poor  lectures  might  possibly  make  a  good  treatise, 
but  good  lectures  make  necessarily  rather  a  poor  one.  Mr. 
Cook's  critics  would  all  doubtless  admit  the  above  principles  in 
theory,  but  some  of  them  have  forgotten  it  in  practice,  and  have 
talked  about  his  works  as  if  they  were  originally  written  for 
print. 

The  present  work  is  far  too  oratorical  for  a  treatise,  but  none 
too  much  so  for  a  course  of  lectures.     It  would  be  a  serious  de- 

*  Socialism.  With  preludes  on  current  events.  By  Joseph  Gook.  Boston : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     1880.     12mo. 
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feet  id  a  treatise  on  the  subject  here  discussed  not  to  contain  a 
careful  and  extended  analysis  of  the  nature  of  socialism.  A  brief 
course  of  lectures  outside  of  a  class-room  may  be  obliged  to  dis- 
pense with  close  definitions.  A  treatise  ought  not  to  use  terms 
unscientifically,  as  the  author  does  when  he  classes  as  "  codpera- 
tive  production,"  "  co&perative  distribution,"  and  "  codperative 
consumption,"  three  modes  of  industry  all  of  which  fall,  scien- 
tifically, under  the  head  of  production ;  yet  it  would  be  pedantic 
to  demand  too  fastidious  a  use  of  terms  in  a  public  lecture,  pro- 
vided no  misunderstanding  were  occasioned.  In  a  treatise  such 
strained  comparisons  as  that  of  the  donkey  in  the  tip-cart  over- 
balanced and  hoisted  into  the  air  by  his  load,  would  be  out  of 
place ;  yet  this  figure  seems,  from  the  applause  which  followed  it, 
to  have  done  good  service  as  actually  delivered. 

Observant  persons  must  notice  the  tendency  of  the  age  to  sub- 
stitute organizations  for  individuals  in  the  owning  and  managing 
of  capital;  and  this  is  done  in  many  different  ways,  of  which 
political  socialism  is  only  one.  In  some  industries  the  end  is 
accomplished  by  corporations,  in  some  by  cooperative  societies, 
while  in  others,  as  in  the  postal  service  of  this  country,  and  in  the 
railroad  and  telegraph  service  of  many  countries,  the  end  can  be 
best  secured  by  state  intervention.  There  is  thus  at  work  a  very 
general  movement,  including  political  socialism  and  muoh  beside, 
for  which  general  movement  there  is  no  better  name  than  social- 
ism in  the  generic  sense.  It  is  partly  voluntary  and  partly  polit- 
ical, and,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  natural,  as  distinguished  from 
artificial. 

Mr.  Cook  means  by  socialism  only  political  socialism  of  a  radi- 
cal kind.  This  he  discusses  and  very  ably  opposes,  while  he 
advocates  with  equal  ability  such  forms  of  what  we  have  termed 
generic  socialism  as  are  non-political  He  emphatically  condemns 
the  nationalization  of  land,  but  eloquently  advocates  codperative 
stores,  banks,  and  manufactories.  State-help  on  the  one  hand, 
self-help  on  the  other,  mark  the  difference  between  what,  in  his 
use  of  terms,  is  socialism  and  what  is  not;  while,  according  to 
the  nomenclature  above  suggested,  they  mark  the  difference 
between  political  and  voluntary  socialism.  In  this  part  of  the 
discussion  a  treatise  might  be,  perhaps,  expected  to  define,  in 
principle,  the  limits  which  modern  society  places  on  self-help ;  a 
brief  course  of  lectures  can  do  nothing  so  useful  as  to  advocate 
eloquently  and  powerfully,  as  the  lectures  do,  self-help  as  opposed 
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to  state-assistance,  and  thus  do  all  that  is  possible  to  foster  a  spirit 
of  personal  independence. 

The  latter  lectures  and  their  preludes  render  valuable  service  in 
attacking  evils  of  modern  society.  With  them  Mr.  Cook  closes  a 
three  years9  course  of  lectures,  which,  estimated  as  public  lectures 
of  a  scientific  character,  must  be  admitted  to  be  marked  with  a 
very  high  degree  of  ability.  If  he  shall  ever  choose  to  recon- 
struct them  sufficiently  to  make  them  into  treatises,  it  will  be  the 
proper  time  to  criticise  them  as  such. 

Thb  Undiscovered  Country.* — This  last  serial  story  in  the 
Atlantic,  from  Mr.  Howells,  promptly  given  in  the  book-form, 
where  it  can  be  better  appreciated  and  enjoyed,  seems  to  have 
been  already  accepted  as  his  best  work.  It  has  his  characteristic 
grace  of  style,  minute  observation  of  nature,  delicate  delineation 
of  character,  and  skillful  conduct  of  conversation.  The  repose  of 
his  manner  and  his  occasional  felicities  of  expression  wear  well 
with  the  best  class  of  readers.  But  this  work  has  the  advantage 
over  its  predecessors  of  a  sincere  moral  purpose  which  makes 
itself  felt  without  being  too  obtrusive  for  a  work  of  art.  It  is  a 
kindly  exposure  of  the  current  ' spiritualism' — or  what  should 
rather  be  less  ambiguously  called  'spiritism,'  as  some  have 
named  it — in  the  person  of  a  sincere  and  amiable  enthusiast  of 
that  school.  This  character  is  the  better  understood  and  deline- 
ated by  virtue  of  sympathy  with  his  aims  and  motives — a  condi- 
tion required  for  the  highest  criticism.  The  lesson  is  needed  in 
our  day,  and  not  in  our  country  alone.  The  superintendent  of  one 
of  our  hospitals  for  the  insane  not  long  ago  reckoned  the  believers 
in  spiritualism  in  this  country, — meaning  ail  who  to  some  extent 
respected  its  theories  and  methods, — as  not  fewer  than  one-fifth 
of  our  population.  With  allowance  for  possible  or  probable  exag- 
geration in  the  estimate,  it  suggests  occasion  for  just  such  expo- 
sitions as  Mr.  Howells  has  here  given.  .  We  wish,  however,  that 
he  had  attempted  some  fuller  explanation  of  the  phenomena  in 
question,  particularly  of  the  strange  incidents  in  the  tavern. 
There  are  things  in  mesmerism  and  biology,  so-called,  which  sci- 
entific observers  would  do  well  to  examine  and  expound  more 
carefully.  And  we  cannot  help  thinking  the  part  of  Dr.  Boynton 
somewhat  overdrawn,  now  and  then  provoking  us  to  wish  he  had 

*  The  Undiscovered  Country.    By  W.  D.  Howells.    Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Go.     1880.    419  pages. 
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not  been  made  so  much  of  a  fool.  It  seems  to  us  also  that  in  this 
work,  as  well  as  its  predecessors,  the  conversations  are  sometimes 
too  long.  One  of  the  best  artistic  features  of  the  story  is  the 
portraiture  of  Shakerism,  after  the  author's  happiest  manner,  full 
of  fidelity  and  kindliness.  We  may  add  that  the  c  realism'  of  the 
narrative  might  have  been  more  complete  if  we  had  heard  some- 
thing more  of  the  luggage  that  went  astray  toward  Portland, 
which  we  imagine  Bunyan  or  Defoe  would  not  have  lost  sight  of 
in  the  circumstances,  especially  as  Egeria's  borrowed  waterproof 
turns  up  not  without  effect. 

Faith  and  Character.* — This  journal  has  before  commended 
(vol.  xxxviii,  p.  289)  a  volume  of  Dr.  Vincent's  Sermons,  entitled 
"  Gates  into  the  Psalm  Country ;"  and  we  take  pleasure  in  re- 
ferring in  similar  terms  to  the  present  collection,  or  rather  selec- 
tion, of  twenty  sermons  from  the  same  author,  preached  to  his 
congregation  "  of  the  Church  of  the  Covenant."  As  he  tells  us, 
they  are  not  "  the  methodical  development  of  a  single  topic,"  yet 
are  "  not  devoid  of  a  certain  unity,"  for  "  the  two  thoughts  of 
faith  and  character  underlie  the  whole  book."  They  are  earnest 
presentations  of  evangelical  truth  in  a  clear  and  manly  style,  with 
happy  illustrations.  Publishers  have  learned  that  good  sermons 
make  popular  reading,  and  these  will  be  proved  such  among  in- 
telligent Christian  people.  As  a  matter  of  taste  we  prefer  the 
old  way  of  printing  the  text  instead  of  detaching  it  from  the  dis- 
course as  here. 

American  Prose^ — This  compilation,  in  one  neat  volume, 
from  the  seven  eminent  writers  named  on  the  title  page — Haw- 
thorne, Irving,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Holmes,  Thoreau,  Emerson 
— at  once  speaks  for  itself  as  one  of  the  choicest  books  to  be 
selected  for  any  parlor-table,  or  for  a  gift  to  any  intelligent  friend. 
It  is  not  made  up  of  many  brief  scraps  strung  together,  like  some 
collections  of  what  are  called  "  Beauties"  of  an  author,  but  each 
writer  is  fairly  represented  by  one  or  more  whole  tale  or  essay,  as 
for  example,  Irving  by  "  Rip  Van  Winkle,"  while  a  brief,  con- 
densed account  of  himself  and  his  works  is  given  in  the  introduc- 

*Faiih  and  Character.  By  Maevtn  R.  Vincent,  D.D.  New  York.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     1880.    376  pp. 

f  American  Prose:  Hawthorne,  Irving,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Holmes,  Thoreau, 
Emerson :  with  Introductions  and  Notes.  By  the  Editor  of  "  American  Poems." 
Boston :  Houghton,  Osgood  &  Go.    1880.    424  pages. 
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tioD,  with  the  advantage  of  occasional  notes.  It  is  noticeable 
that  most  of  these  writers  thus  selected  as  fitly  representing 
"  American  Prose,"  are  among  our  best  poets  also — contrary  to  a 
common  impression  that  the  same  authors  seldom  excel  in  both 
kinds  of  composition.  Might  there  not  be  a  place  also  in  some 
such  compilation  for  N.  P.  Willis,  who,  if  not  as  eminent  as  those 
here  named  (yet  not  less  so  than  Thoreau),  was  remarkable  as  a 
lively  and  graceful  writer  both  in  prose  and  verse*,  in  spite  of 
some  affectations,  and  for  a  time  a  favorite  author  with  young 
people  in  what  is  called  light  literature  ? 
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Abticxb  L— THE  LIGHT  OF  ASIA. 

The  Light  of  Asia ;  or  the  Great  Renunciation,  being  the  life 
and  teaching  of  Gautama,  Prince  of  India  and  founder  of 
Buddhism.  (As  told  in  verse  by  an  Indian  Buddhist)  By 
Edwin  Arnold,  M.A.  Boston :  Roberts  Brothers.  12mo, 
1880. 

The  poem  by  Edwin  Arnold,  bearing  the  above  title,  made 
its  appearance  in  England  in  July,  1879,  and  was  brought  out 
for  the  American  market  by  Roberts  Brothers,  of  Boston,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  year.  It  is  a  very  brilliant  pro- 
duction. In  the  rich  and  easy  flow  of  its  verse,  its  grace  of 
language  and  its  rare  felicities  of  thought  and  expression,  it 
deserves,  perhaps,  all  the  praise  which  it  has  so  freely  received. 

Ever  since  the  poem  was  first  heralded  to  the  world,  there 
has  been,  somehow,  floating  in  the  air,  on  both  sides  the  water, 
the  idea  that  it  was  not  simply  a  beautiful  poem,  but  a  revela- 
tion of  a  gospel  older  than  Christianity,  and  from  which  Chris- 
tianity itself  may  have  been  copied.  Mr.  Arnold  says  nothing 
of  this,  directly.  His  statement  in  his  preface  is  sufficiently 
modest,  and  is  as  follows : 
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"  In  the  following  poem,  I  have  sought,  by  the  medium  of  an  imaginary  Bud- 
dhist votary,  to  depict  the  life  and  character,  and  indicate  the  philosophy  of  that 
noble  hero  and  reformer,  Prince  Gautama  of  India,  the  founder  of  Buddhism." 

That  is  all :  as  if  the  author  had  no  design,  beyond  that  of 
telling  a  strange  and  remarkable  story  of  the  ancient  yeara 
But  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who  hastened  to  write  a 
review  of  the  book,  and  who  may  be  supposed  as  capable  as 
any  one  of  understanding  its  esoteric  meaning,  opens  his  article 
in  the  International  Review,  after  the  following  manner. 

"  If  one  were  told  that  many  centuries  ago  a  celestial  ray  shone  into  the  body 
of  a  sleeping  woman,  as  it  seemed  to  her  in  her  dream ;  that  thereupon  the  advent 
of  a  wondrous  child  was  predicted  by  the  soothsayers ;  that  angels  appeared  at 
this  child's  birth :  that  merchants  came  from  afar,  bearing  gifts  to  him ;  that  an 
ancient  saint  recognized  the  babe  as  divine  and  fell  at  his  feet  and  worshiped 
him ;  that  in  his  eighth  year  the  child  confounded  his  teachers  with  the  amount 
of  his  knowledge,  still  showing  them  due  reverence,  that  he  grew  up  full  of  com- 
passionate tenderness  to  all  that  lived  and  suffered;  that  to  help  his  fellow 
creatures  he  sacrificed  every  worldly  prospect  and  enjoyment;  that  he  went 
through  the  ordeal  of  a  terrible  temptation,  in  which  all  the  powers  of  evil  were 
let  loose  upon  him,  and  came  out  conqueror  over  them  all ;  that  he  preached  holiness 
and  practiced  charity;  that  he  gathered  disciples  and  sent  out  apostles  who  spread 
his  doctrines  over  many  lands  and  peoples ;  that  this  '  Helper  of  the  Worlds' 
could  claim  a  more  than  earthly  lineage  and  a  life  that  dated  long  before  Abraham 
was,— of  whom  would  he  think  this  wonderful  tale  was  told  ?  Would  he  not  say  at 
once  that  this  must  be  another  version  of  the  story  of  One  who  came  upon  our 
earth  in  a  Syrian  village,  during  the  reign  of  Augustus  Caesar,  and  died  by  vio- 
lence during  the  reign  of  Tiberius?  What  would  he  Eay  if  he  were  told  that  the 
narrative  was  between  five  and  six  centuries  older  than  that  of  the  Founder  of 
Christianity  ?    Such  is  the  story  of  this  poem." 

Dr.  Holmes  has  here  drawn  out  in  fine  array,  some  of  the 
striking  parallelisms,  or  supposed  parallelisms  between  the  story 
of  Gautama,  founder  of  Buddhism,  and  the  Christ  of  the  New 
Testament  He  has  set  forth  these  resemblances  in  a  light 
quite  as  strong  as  they  will  bear,  while  he  is  silent  as  to  all  the 
contrasts  and  discrepancies  between  the  two  stories.  The  sin- 
gular coincidences,  linking  the  two  narratives  together,  have 
long  been  known  and  noticed.  In  the  able  article  upon  Bud- 
dhism, in  the  recent  issue  of  Chambers'  Encyclopedia,  the  writer 
says  that  some  have  held  that  Buddhism  "  could  not  be  older 
than  Christianity  and  must  have  originated  in  a  blundering 
attempt  to  copy  that  religion,  so  striking  are  the  many  points 
of  resemblance  that  present  themselves."    The  author  of  the 
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article  does  not  himself  take  this  ground,  but  only  reports 
what  others  have  said.  Indeed  it  would  be  foolish  to  claim 
that  Buddhism  is  not  older  than  the  New  Testament.  Its 
beginning  is  fixed  historically  about  six  centuries  before  the 
birth  of  Christ  To  deny  this,  and  attempt  to  give  the  system 
a  modern  origin,  would  be  to  perpetrate  the  same  folly  into 
which  many  opposers  of  the  Bible  have  fallen,  when  they  have 
claimed  that  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  written  after 
the  prophecies  which  they  contain  were  fulfilled. 

While  fully  admitting  the  antiquity  of  Buddhism,  and  con- 
ceding that  there  are  some  striking  resemblances  in  the  earthly 
lives  of  Gautama  and  Christ,  it  should  in  justice  be  said  that 
these  resemblances  are  not  so  frequent  or  so  remarkable  as 
they  are  made  to  appear  in  some  of  our  modern  writings.  Dr. 
Holmes  would  probably  search  long  in  the  older  books,  on 
this  subject,  to  make  out  such  a  nice  tissue  of  coincidences 
as  he  has  presented  us.  Within  these  later  years  many  men 
are  found  who  are  eager  to  show  that  Christianity  is  only  a 
kind  of  after-thought  of  Buddhism,  and  they  have  fashioned 
the  old  story,  little  by  little,  half  unconsciously,  to  suit  them- 
selves. 

But  leaving  these  coincidences,  such  as  they  are,  aside  for 
the  present,  we  propose  to  dwell  more  particularly  upon  the 
great  contrasts  between  the  two  lives  and  the  two  systems. 
Any  devout  and  intelligent  follower  of  Christ  who  reads  the 
44  Light  of  Asia,"  in  which  the  origin  of  Buddhism  is  portrayed 
in  the  fairest  and  brightest  colors  possible,  as  he  lays  down  the 
book,  is  prepared  to  say,  "Is  that  all?  How  meager,  how 
coarse,  how  sensuous  compared  with  Christ  and  the  glorious 
gospel  of  the  Son  of  God.  If  the  first  is  of  the  earth,  earthy, 
and  is  the  highest  and  best  that  earth  can  do,  what  better 
evidence  can  we  have  that  the  other  is  from  heaven,  and  from 
the  heaven  of  heavens?" 

Let  us  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  contrasts  between  Christ 
and  Siddartha, — between  Christianity  and  Buddhism,  as  pre- 
sented, on  the  one  hand,  in  the  Four  Gospels,  and  on  the  other, 
in  the  u  Light  of  Asia." 

L  Gautama,  or  Prince  Siddartha,  as  he  is  called,  appears  in 
India,  as  the  son  of  a  king.     He  is  born  into  a  royal  house- 
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hold  and  nursed  in  all  the  luxuries  of  the  court  The  one 
thought  and  care  of  his  reputed  father  is  to  train  and  prepare 
him  for  a  wide  and  splendid  earthly  dominion.  The  child 
Jesus  was  born  in  a  manger.  There  was  no  room  for  him  in 
the  inn.     As  he  grew  in  years,  men  said : 

"  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son  ?  is  not  his  mother  called  Mary  ?  and  his 
brethren  James  and  Joses  and  Simon  and  Judas?  and  his  sisters  are  they  not 
all  with  us  ?    Whence  then  hath  this  man  all  these  things  ?" 

II.  The  mother  of  Siddartha  was  the  Queen,  the  wedded 
wife  of  the  King.     In  the  story  her  conception  is  miraculous. 

"That  night  the  wife  of  King  Suddhodana, 
Maya  the  Queen,  asleep  beside  her  Lord, 
Dreamed  a  strange  dream ;  dreamed  that  a  star  from  heaven — 
Splendid,  six-rayed,  in  color  rosy  pearl, 
Whereof  the  token  was  an  elephant 
Six-tusked  and  whiter  than  Vahuka's  milk ; 
Shot  through  the  void  and,  shining  into  her, 
Entered  her  womb  upon  the  right    Awaked, 
Bliss  beyond  mortal  mother's  filled  her  breast, 
And  over  half  the  earth  a  lovely  light 
Forewent  the  morn." 

Matthew  tells  us  the  still  stranger  story  of  the  circumstances 
attendipg  the  conception  and  birth  of  Christ.  "  Now  all  this 
was  done,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the 
Lord  by  the  prophet,  saying : 

"  Behold,  a  virgin  shall  be  with  child,  and  shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and  they 
shall  call  his  name  Emmanuel,  which  being  interpreted  is,  God  with  us." 

The  mother  of  Siddartha  lived  only  seven  days  after  giving 
birth  to  her  wondrous  child. 

"  Thou,  sweet  Queen  ! 
Dear  to  all  gods  and  men  for  this  great  birth 
Henceforth  art  grown  too  sacred  for  more  woe, 
And  life  is  woe,  therefore  in  seven  days 
Painless  thou  shalt  attain  the  close  of  pain." 

How  very  different  this  from  the  gospel  story  !  Mary  the 
mother  of  Jesus  watched  over  the  infancy  of  her  child,  with 
all  a  mother's  solicitude  and  love.  She  was  with  him  in  his 
childhood  and  youth,  and  as  his  life  unfolded,  she  remembered 
the  song  of  the  angels  and  what  the  shepherds  had  told  her, 
"and  she  kept  all  these  things  and  pondered  them  in  her  heart" 
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She  followed  him  up  the  steeps  of  Calvary  when  he  went  to 
die,  and  from  the  cross  Jesus  looked  upon  her  with  the  ten- 
derness of  a  son,  and  said  to  John,  "  Behold  thy  mother." 

IEL  We  need  not  dwell  at  any  length  upon  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  coming  of  the  merchant-men,  bringing 
gifts,  or  of  the  aged  Asita,  u  a  gray -haired  saint,"  answering  to 
Simeon,  in  the  gospel  narrative.  The  coincidences  though 
striking,  perhaps,  are  somewhat  fanciful  and  artificial. 

IV.  But  we  come  now  to  the  education  of  the  Prince  Sid- 
dartha. 

11  When  the  eighth  year  passed, 
The  careful  King:  bethought  to  teach  his  son 
All  that  a  Prince  should  learn." 

So  the  wisest  instructors  were  sought  in  all  directions,  to 
teach  the  child  the  technics  of  an  oriental  education.  What- 
ever topic  was  touched,  the  boy  was  wiser  than  his  teachers. 
He  could  repeat  more  passages  from  the  sacred  poems,  could 
mount  up  on  the  scale  of  numbers,  could  give  the  rules  for  the 
"  mensuration  of  the  lineal"  more  perfectly  than  the  learned 
men  called  to  his  assistance.  But  all  this  was  only  the  mere 
chaff  of  what  we  should  call  education.  There  was  no  high 
and  moral  quality  in  it, — no  enunciation  of  great  truths  per- 
taining to  the  conduct  of  life. 

We  have  only  one  distinct  glimpse  of  the  child  Jesus  during 
all  the  years  intervening  between  his  infancy  and  the  begin- 
ning of  his  public  ministry,  and  then  he  was  found  "in  the 
temple,  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  doctors,  both  hearing  them 
and  asking  them  questions.  And  all  that  heard  him  were 
astonished  at  his  understanding  and  answers." 

V.  Here  we  reach  a  portion  of  Siddartha's  story  that  must 
stand  alone.  It  has  no  counterpart  in  the  life  of  Christ 
When  he  reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  still  living  amid  the 
luxuries  of  the  King's  court,  it  was  needful  that  a  wife  should 
be  sought  for  him.  In  this  matter  he  was  allowed  more  than 
the  usual  liberty  of  choice,  according  to  the  customs  of  the 
East 

'•  Wherefore  upon  a  day 
The  criers  bade  the  young  and  beautiful 
Pass  to  the  palace,  for  't  was  in  command 
To  hold  a  court  of  pleasure,  and  the  Prince 
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Would  give  the  prizes,  something  rich  for  all 

The  richest  for  the  fairest  judged.    So  flocked 

Kapilavastu's  maidens  to  the  gate, 

Each  with  her  dark  hair  newly  smoothed  and  bound 

Bye-lashes  lustred  with  the  soorma-stick. 

Fresh  bathed  and  scented ;  all  in  shawls  and  cloths 

Of  gayest ;  slender  hands  and  feet  new-stained 

With  crimson,  and  the  tilka  spots  stamped  bright, 

Fair  show  it  was  of  all  those  Indian  girls 

Slow-pacing  past  the  throne,  with  large  black  eyes 

Fixed  on  the  ground,  for  when  they  saw  the  Prince, 

More  than  the  awe  of  majesty  made  beat 

Their  fluttering  hearts,  he  Bate  so  passionless, 

Gentle,  but  so  beyond  them.    Each  maid  took, 

With  down-dropped  lids,  her  gift,  afraid  to  gaze ; 

As  if  the  people  hailed  some  lovelier  one 

Beyond  her  rivals  worthy  royal  smiles, 

She  stood  like  a  scared  antelope  to  touch 

The  gracious  hand,  then  fled,  to  join  her  mates 

Trembling  at  favor,  so  divine  he  seemed, 

So  high  and  saintlike  and  above  the  world. 

Thus  filed  they,  one  bright  maid  after  another, 

The  city  flowers,  and  all  this  beauteous  march 

Was  ending  and  the  prizes  spent,  when  last 

Came  young  Yasodhara,  and  they  that  stood 

Nearest  Siddartha  saw  the  princely  boy 

Start  as  the  radiant  girl  approached.    A  form 

Of  heavenly  mould ;  a  gait  like  Parvati's, 

Eyes  like  a  hind's  in  love  time,  face  so  fair 

Words  cannot  paint  its  spell ;  and  she  alone 

Gazed  full — folding  her  palms  across  her  breasts — 

On  the  boy's  gaze,  her  stately  neck  unbent, 

*  Is  there  a  gift  for  me  ?'  she  asked,  and  smiled. 

1  The  gifts  are  gone,'  the  Prince  replied,  'yet  take 

This  for  amends,  dear  sister,  of  whose  grace 

Our  happy  city  boasts,'  therewith  he  loosed 

The  emerald  necklet  from  his  throat,  and  clasped 

Its  green  beads  round  her  dark  and  silk-soft  waist; 

And  their  eyes  mixed,  and  from  the  look  sprang  love." 

We  quote  the  passage  in  fall,  to  show  how  far  this  story  is 
running  apart  from  the  severe  simplicity  of  the  life  of  Christ, — 
how  the  earthly  and  sensual  element  mingles  in  it,  of  which 
there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  in  the  New  Testament  narrative. 

•But  another  strange  element  is  also  in  it,  and  that  is  the 
oriental  doctrine  of  preexistence  and  transmigration.  See  how 
coarsely  this  element  appears  in  this  immediate  connection. 
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The  question  arises  why  should  Siddartha  love  this  particular 
maiden  so  instinctively,  while  all  the  others  are  passed  by ; 
and  his  own  answer  is  the  following : 

"  I  now  remember,  myriad  rains  ago, 
What  time  I  roamed  Himala's  hanging  woods, 
A  tiger, — with  my  striped  and  hungry  kind ; 
I,  who  am  Buddh,  couched  in  the  kusa  grass, 
Gazing  with  green  blinked  eyes  upon  the  herds  ' 

Which  pastured  near  and  nearer  to  their  death 
Bound  my  day-lair ;  or  underneath  the  stars 
I  roamed  for  prey,  savage,  insatiable, 
Sniffing  the  paths  for  track  of  man  and  deer, 
Amid  the  beasts  that  were  my  fellows  then, 
Met  in  deep  jungle  or  by  reedy  jheel, 
A  tigress,  oomeliest  of  the  forest,  set 
The  males  at  war ;  her  hide  was  lit  with  gold 
Black-broidered  like  the  veil  Yasedhara 
Wove  for  me ;  hot  the  strife  waxed  in  that  wood 
With  tooth  and  claw,  while  underneath  a  neem 
The  fair  beast  watched  us  bleed,  thus  fiercely  wooed, 
And  I  remember,  at  the  end  she  came 
Snarling  past  this  and  that  torn  forest-lord 
Which  I  had  conquered,  and  with  fawning  Jaws 
Licked  my  quick-heaving  flank  and  with  me  went 
Into  the  wild  with  proud  steps  amorously. 
The  wheel  of  birth  and  death  turns  low  and  high." 

We  should  certainly  think  that  a  very  remarkable  early 
education,  as  fitting  one  to  become  a  future  Messiah  and 
Redeemer  of  a  lost  world. 

Siddartha  has  chosen  his  bride,  and  now,  according  to  the 
oriental  custom,  he  must  show  himself  worthy  of  her  by  feats 
of  strength  and  agility.  When  she  is  asked  in  marriage,  her 
father  sends  back  word  : 

"Say  to  the  King, 
The  child  is  sought  by  princes  far  and  near ; 
If  thy  most  gentle  son  can  bend  the  bow, 
Sway  sword,  and  back  a  horse  better  than  they, 
Best  would  he  be  in  all,  and  best  to  us." 

So  the  Prince  Siddartha  enters  into  all  the  customary  con- 
tests of  strength  and  skill,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course  comes  off 
victorious  every  time,  and  so  wins  his  bride. 

Then  the  nuptials  are  celebrated,  and  the  newly-married 
pair  are  introduced  into  a  palace  most  luxuriously  prepared  to 
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minister  to  a  purely  earthly  delight     It  held  within  itself  all 
the  strange  accessories  of  oriental  sensuality. 

"  Here  whether  it  was  night  or  day  none  knew. 
For  always  streamed  that  softened  light,  more  bright 
Than  sunrise,  but  as  tender  as  the  eye's : 
And  always  breathed  sweet  airs,  more  Joy-giving 
Than  morning,  but  as  oool  as  midnight's  breath ; 
And  night  and  day  lutes  sighed ;  and  night  and  day 
Delicious  foods  were  spread,  and  dewy  fruits, 
Sherbets  new  chilled  with  snows  of  Himalay, 
And  sweetmeats  made  of  subtle  daintiness, 
With  sweet  tree-milk  in  its  own  ivory  oup. 
And  night  and  day  served  there  a  chosen  band 
Of  Nautch-girls,  cup-bearers  and  cymballers, 
Delicate,  dark-browed  ministers  of  love, 
Who  fanned  the  sleeping  eyes  of  the  happy  Prince 
And  when  he  waked  led  back  his  thoughts  to  bliss, 
With  music  whispering  through  the  blooms,  and  charm 
Of  amorouB  songs  and  dreamy  dances,  linked 
By  chime  of  ankle-bells  and  wave  of  arms 
And  silver  vina-strings ;  while  essences 
Of  musk  and  champak  and  the  blue  haze  spread 
From  burning  spices  soothed  his  soul  again 
To  drowse  by  sweet  Yasddhara ;  and  thus 
Siddartha  lived  forgetting." 

All  this  is  the  life  of  preparation  through  which  Gautama 
passed  to  fit  him  for  his  great  religious  mission.  Nothing  can 
be  more  utterly  foreign  to  the  whole  story  of  the  gospel  than 
this. 

YI.  At  length  the  time  came  when  Siddartha  was  preparing 
to  break  away  from  all  these  effeminate  entanglements.  He 
hears  a  voice  from  afar  calling  him.  Here  be  is  shut  up  to 
one  interminable  round  of  soft  and  soothing  pleasures.  Every 
thing  of  the  gay  and  sensual  belonging  to  the  court  of  an  ori- 
ental prince  is  his.  But  from  beyond  the  high  and  strong 
walls  enclosing  his  palace,  he  catches  the  sounds  of  the  great 
world  without  That  world  is  filled  with  sorrow  and  toil  and 
pain.     Sleeping  beside  his  bride, 

"  He  would  start  up  and  cry,  '  My  world,  oh  world! 
I  hear !  I  know !  I  come.' — And  she  would  ask 
1  What  ails  my  Lord?1  with  large  eyes  terror-struck." 

*  «  «  * 

"  Then  would  he  smile  again  to  stay  her  tears, 
And  bid  the  vinas  sound." 
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"  But  Prince  Siddartha  heard  the  Devas  play, 
And  to  his  ears  they  sang  such  words  as  these  :• 


"  We  are  the  voices  of  the  wandering  wind, 
Which  moan  for  rest,  and  rest  can  never  find; 
Lot  as  the  wind  is,  so  is  mortal  life, 
A  moan,  a  sigh,  a  sob,  a  storm,  a  strife. 

"  Wherefore  and  whence  we  are  ye  cannot  know, 
Nor  where  life  springs  nor  whither  life  doth  go ; 
We  are  as  ye  are,  ghosts  from  the  inane, 
What  pleasure  have  we  of  our  changeful  pain  t 

14  What  pleasure  hast  thou  of  thy  changeless  bliss  t 
Nay,  if  love  lasted,  there  were  joy  in  this. 
But  life's  way  is  the  wind's  way,  aU  these  things 
Are  but  brief  voices  breathed  on  shifting  strings. 

"  0  Maya's  Son  I  because  we  roam  the  earth 
Moan  we  upon  these  strings;  we  make  no  mirth, 
So  many  woes  we  see  in  many  lands, 
So  many  streaming  eyes  and  wringing  hands.n 


So  the  days  passed  on,  the  Prince  feeling  himself  more  and 
more  driven  to  undertake  tbe  great  work  of  carrying  relief,  if 
possible,  to  his  sorrowing,  suffering  race,  and  his  wife,  the 
while,  living  in  agony  and  dread,  as  this  purpose  deepened 
within  him.  In  the  silence  of  midnight,  she  starts  from  sleep 
through  her  overmastering  fears. 

"  Thrice  with  her  lips  she  touched  Siddartha's  hand, 

And  at  the  third  kiss  moaned,  *  Awake  my  Lord ! 

Give  me  the  comfort  of  thy  speech !'    Then  he — 
;  What  is  it  with  thee,  0  my  life  ?'  but  still 

She  moaned  anew  before  the  words  would  come ; 

Then  spake,  '  Alas,  my  Prince !  I  sank  to  sleep 

Most  happy,  for  the  babe  I  bear  of  thee 

Quickened  this  eve,  and  at  my  heart  there  beat 

That  double  pulse  of  light  and  joy  and  love 

Whose  happy  music  lulled  me,  but— aho! — 

In  slumber  I  beheld  three  sights  of  dread. 

With  thought  thereof  my  heart  is  throbbing  yet.' " 

We  give  these  passages  as  we  find  them  in  the  poem,  that 
we  may  understand  exactly  the  conditions  under  which  Prince 
Siddartha  started  forth  to  be  the  helper  of  his  fellow-men  and 
the  Saviour  of  the  world.     The  step  he  is  to  take  from  the  pal- 
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ace  to  the  mountain  cave, — from  the  highest  luxury  to  utmost 
poverty,  is  a  mighty  one. 

"  My  chariot  shall  not  roll  with  bloody  wheels 
From  victory  to  victory,  till  earth 
Wears  the  red  record  of  my  name.    I  choose 
To  tread  its  path  with  patient,  stainless  feet, 
Making  its  duBl  my  bed,  its  loneliest  wastes 
My  dwelling,  and  its  meanest  things  my  mates ; 
Clad  in  no  prouder  garb  than  outcasts  wear, 
Fed  with  no  meats  save  what  the  charitable 
Give  of  their  will." — 

The  contrasts  here  between  the  two  earthly  conditions  are 
as  sharp  and  clearly -defined  as  can  well  be  imagined.  Indeed 
such  an  utter  revolution  in  a  human  life,  already  mature  and 
moving  by  its  own  earthly  law,  impresses  one  as  freakish  and 
unnatural.  It  cannot  take  place  without  inflicting  a  deep 
moral  wrong  upon  those  who  are  left  behind.  The  relief 
which  one  is  to  bear  to  others  must  be  of  tbe  most  decided 
kind  to  justify  the  cruelty  caused  by  his  strange  departure. 

Yet  the  contrast  between  an  earthly  throne  and  earthly  beg- 
gary, is  small  indeed,  when  compared  with  that  which  is  pre- 
sented to  us  in  those  simple  but  far-reaching  words  of  the 
apostle. 

"  Let  this  mind  be  in  you  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus : 
u  Who  being  in  the  form  of  God  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God : 
"  But  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant 
and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men." 

But  this  amazing  descent  from  the  glories  of  the  Godhead  to 
the  form  of  a  servant  takes  place  behind  the  veil.  It  is  not 
pushed  into  the  foreground,  and  mixed  up  with  coarse  earthly 
details,  and  made  to  contribute  to  scenic  effects.  In  the 
earthly  life  of  Christ,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  there  is 
no  strange  and  sudden  transition.  When  all  was  ended,  the 
language  which  he  used  to  Pilate  seemed  exactly  fit  and  ap- 
propriate to  explain  every  act  of  his  life — "  To  this  end  was  I 
born,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world." 

From  this  point  onward,  we  shall  find  that  the  differences 
between  Buddhism  and  Christianity,  between  Siddartha  and 
Christ,  become  more  and  more  broad  and  significant 

VII.  At  length  Siddartha  breaks  away  from  the  luxuries  of 
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the  palace,  from  the  society  of  his  kindred,  from  the  charms  of 
domestic  life,  to  enter  upon  his  peculiar  work.  But  he  goes, 
as  one  who  does  not  yet  know  exactly  what  is  to  be  done, 
or  how  to  do  it  He  goes  as  a  learner.  He  is  to  find  the 
truth  by  watchings  and  fastings  and  tedious  self-communings. 

"  For  this  night  take  I  horse  to  find  the  truth, 
And  where  my  quest  shall  end  yet  know  I  not, 
Save  that  it  shall  not  end  until  I  find." 

It  is  just  a  little  odd  to  think  of  a  man  starting  off  on  horse- 
back to  find  the  truth  and  save  a  lost  world.  He  goes  far 
away  from  the  noisy  habitations  of  men  into  the  solitude  and 
silence  of  the  mountains,  and  makes  his  home  under  an  over- 
banging  rock.  There  he  seeks  after  truth  in  the  following 
oriental  fashion. 

"Here 
Lord  Buddha  Bate  the  scorching  summers  through 
The  driving  rains,  the  chilly  dawns  and  eves ; 
Wearing  for  all  men's  sakes  the  yellow  robe, 
Eating  in  beggar  guise  the  Bcanty  meal 
Chance  gathered  from  the  charitable ;  at  night 
Couched  on  the  grass,  homeless,  alone." 
*  *  *  # 

"  Thus  would  he  muse  from  noontide — when  the  land 
Shimmered  with  heat  and  walls  and  temples  danced 
In  the  reeking  air — till  sunset,  noting  not 
The  blazing  globe  roll  down,  nor  evening  glide 
Purple  and  swift,  across  the  softened  fields." 

"  Thus  would  he  sit  till  midnight  hushed  the  world, 
Save  where  the  beasts  of  darkness  in  the  brake 
Crept  and  cried  out" 

When  hunger  came  upon  him  sharply  enough  to  break  his 
meditations,  he  went — 

"  Down  by  the  winding  path  unto  the  town, 
And  in  the  fashion  of  a  Rishi  passed 
From  street  to  street  with  begging-bowl  in  hand 
Gathering  the  little  pittance  of  his  needs." 

It  took  him  a  long  time  to  find  the  truth  which  he  was  seek- 
ing for.  Meeting  with  one  who  told  him  the  story  of  his  own 
life,  the  answer  was, 
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"  For  thou  hast  holpen  me  who  am  no  God 
But  one  thy  Brother;  heretofore  a  Prince 
And  now  a  wanderer,  Beeking  night  and  day 
These  blx  hard  years  that  light  which  somewhere  shines 
To  lighten  all  men's  darkness,  if  they  knew ! 
And  I  shall  find  the  light." 

To  those  who  have  been  instructed  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  what  a  weak  and  puny  idea  is  this!  Here  is  a  man, 
seeking  by  long  years  of  inquiry  and  meditation,  how  to  save 
the  world  from  its  misery.  When  Christ  emerges  from  the 
obscurity  of  his  thirty  years,  to  enter  upon  his  public  work,  he 
appears  at  once  in  all  the  plenitude  of  heavenly  wisdom.  He 
speaks  with  no  faltering  accents.  He  moves  as  one  who  has 
a  definite  work  to  accomplish,  and  from  the  very  beginning 
the  end  is  in  full  view.  When  he  spake  the  sermon  on  the 
Mount,  he  gave  utterance  to  those  profound  sayings,  touching 
man's  character  and  the  conduct  of  life,  which  in  their  con- 
densed simplicity  were  above  and  beyond  the  reach  of  all  hu- 
man wisdom.  Taken  in  the  mass,  nothing  like  them  had  ever 
before  been  enunciated.  Yet  there  was  no  labor  in  his  speech. 
These  sayings  fell  from  his  lips  as  naturally  as  the  rain  and 
dew  fall  from  the  heavens  upon  the  thirsty  earth.  He  had  not 
been  taught  them  in  earthly  schools.  He  had  not  wrought 
them  out  by  laborious  processes  of  thought.  He  spake  out  of 
his  infinite  fulness.  When  he  "had  ended  these  sayings,  the 
people  were  astonished  at  his  doctrine,  for  he  taught  them  as 
one  having  authority  and  not  as  the  Scribes."  No  wonder  his 
hearers  were  ready  to  ask,  "  how  knoweth  this  man  letters  hav- 
ing never  learned  ?"  But  poor  Siddartha,  who,  in  his  childhood 
and  youth  was  wiser  than  all  his  teachers  in  the  technics  of  the 
schools  sits,  day  by  day,  and  year  by  year,  with  head  bowed 
down  trying  to  find  out  what  truth  is,  and  all  that  he  ever 
found,  by  his  long  travail,  was  not,  on  the  whole,  very  remark- 
able. 

VIH.  For  what  is  this  gospel  of  Buddhism  ?  It  starts  with 
the  idea  that  human  life  is  a  life  of  universal  sorrow,  and  pain, 
and  woe.  We  have  already  quoted  several  passages  embody- 
ing this  idea,  as  for  example : 

a  Lo !  as  the  wind  is,  so  is  mortal  life 
A  moan,  a  sigh,  a  sob,  a  storm,  a  strife." 
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But  we  have  this  doctrine  more  clearly  unfolded  as  the  Poem 
goes  on.  The  first  of  the  "  Noble  Truths"  which  Siddartha 
learned  after  his  long  search,  was, 

"  how  Sorrow  is 
Shadow  to  life,  moving  where  life  doth  move, 
Not  to  be  laid  amde  until  one  lays 
Living  aside,  with  all  its  changing  states, 
Birth,  growth,  decay,  love,  hatred,  pleasure,  pain, 
Being  and  doing." 

In  this  philosophy,  sorrow  is  not,  as  we  should  say,  the 
shadow  of  sin,  but  it  is  the  shadow  of  life  itself.  So  long  as 
life  continues,  whether  in  this  world,  or  in  any  other,  pain  and 
woe  are  its  inseparable  attendants.  The  only  good  therefore  is 
to  escape  from  the  consciousness  of  personal  existence, — to 
lose  identity,  and  be  swallowed  up  and  lost  in  the  great  whole ; 
or  to  put  it  in  the  exact  words  of  the  poem, 

"  Until — greater  than  kings,  than  Gods  more  glad ! 
The  aching  craze  to  live  ends,  and  life  glides — 
Lifeless — to  nameless  quiet,  nameless  joy, 
Blessed  Nirvdna — sinless,  stirless  rest — 
That  change,  which  never  changes  1" 

A  gulf  utterly  impassable  separates  a  system  like  this  from 
that  gospel  whose  special  office  it  is  to  bring  "  life  and  immor- 
tality to  light"  Whatever  strange  coincidences  we  may  find 
in  the  preliminaries  of  the  two  stories  and  the  two  systems, 
when  we  reach  the  systems  themselves  they  are  as  divergent 
as  the  northern  and  southern  poles.  Annihilation  which,  in 
our  Christian  system,  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  possible 
doom  of  the  incorrigibly  wicked,  in  the  gospel  according  to 
"The  Light  of  Asia,"  is  held  forth  as  the  highest  possible  good 
for  the  most  just  and  righteous.  Eternal  life,  which  is  the 
free  gift  of  Jesus  Christ,  not  to  be  bought  or  earned  by  any 
sinner,  is  set  over  against  eternal  death,  as  the  very  best  thing 
which  a  man  can  seek  for,  and  which  it  will  cost  almost  an 
infinite  amount  of  pain  and  self  denial  to  reach.  If  it  is 
possible  to  present  any  greater  contrasts  than  these,  we  know 
not  where  to  find  them. 

Buddhism  makes  much  of  human  sorrow  but  little  of  human 
sin  and  guilt.  The  gospel  of  Christ  makes  much  of  sin,  but 
it  comes  to  take  away  this  sin  by  a  superhuman  scheme  of 
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redemption  and  to  save  the  man  himself  alive  for  a  blessed 
and    boundless   activity  through    all    the   long   ages  of  the 
future.     The   glory  of   Christ's  gospel    shines  out  in  all  its 
fulness  and  grandeur  in  those   conversations   which    he  had 
with  his  disciples,  just  before  his  crucifixion.     He  spake,  as 
on  the  border-lands  of  that  world  of  life   and  light  whither 
he  himself  was  going,  and  toward  which  he  was  leading  all 
his  redeemed  ones.      Introduce    the  Buddhist  word   Nirv&na 
in    those  conversations,  to    take  the   place  of    "my  Father's 
house," — "  the  many  mansions" — "  the  place  which  he  is  going 
to  prepare,"  the  coming  again  to  take  them  thither,  that  they 
might  be  with  "him  to  behold    his  glory."      Substitute    for 
these   realms  of  radiant  and  everlasting   life,    the  dreamless 
calm  of  non-existence,  annihilation,  and  a  cloud  of  thick  dark- 
ness would  settle  over  the  whole  Christian  world,  and  Chris- 
tianity itself  would  become  as  idle  and  unmeaning  a  thing  as 
Buddhism  always  has  been  and  is. 

To  show  that  we  do  not  misrepresent,  we  choose  to  quote 
again  from  the  book,  and  this  book,  we  must  all  the  while 
understand,  paints  the  Buddhist  doctrines  in  the  fairest  and 
most  poetical  colors. 

"  If  he  who  liveth,  learning  whence  woe  springs 
Endureth  patiently,  striving  to  pay 
His  utmost  debt  for  ancient  evils  done 
In  Love  and  Truth  alway; 

"  If  making  none  to  lack  he  throughly  purge 

The  lie  and  lust  of  self  forth  from  his  blood  ; 
Suffering  all  meekly,  rendering  for  offence 
Nothing  but  grace  and  good : 

"If  he  shall  day  by  day  dwell  merciful, 

Holy  and  just  and  kind  and  true ;  and  rend 
Desire  from  where  it  clings  with  bleeding  roots, 
Till  love  of  life  have  end : 

"  He — dying — leaveth  as  the  sum  of  him 

A  life-count  olosed,  whose  ills  are  dead  and  quit, 
Whose  good  is  quick  and  mighty,  far  and  near, 
So  that  fruits  follow  it. 

"  No  need  hath  such  to  live,  as  ye  name  life ; 
That  which  began  in  him  when  he  began 
Is  finished :  he  hath  wrought  the  purpose  through 
Of  what  did  make  him  Man. 
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"  Never  shall  yearnings  torture  him,  nor  sins 

Stain  him,  nor  ache  of  earthly  joys  and  woes, 
Invade  his  safe  eternal  peace;  nor  deaths 
And  lives  recur.    He  goes 

"  Unto  Nirv&na.     He  is  one  with  Life 

Tet  lives  not    He  is  blest,  ceasing  to  be, 
*****    tbe  Dewdrop  slips 
Into  the  Shining  Sea!" 

From  all  this  it  may  be  seen  that  this  poem  of  Edwin 
Arnold  is,  as  we  have  intimated,  in  many  respects,  a  very  beau- 
tiful and  fascinating  one.  Many  passages  are  marked  by  an 
unwonted  grace  and  delicacy.  But  it  may  also  be  seen  that 
the  Gospel  of  Buddhism,  the  Gospel  according  to  Siddartha,  is  . 
not  of  faith  but  of  works — not  of  grace  but  of  debt — not  of 
pardon  for  sin,  but  ascetic  payment  for  all  past  transgressions. 
It  sets  its  followers  upon  a  journey  of  long  and  painful  toil, 
and  the  reward  of  its  full  and  successful  completion  is  to  enter 
upon  that  sleep  that  knows  no  waking. 

In  short,  Siddartha,  even  upon  his  own  showing,  is  not  a 
Saviour  of  men  at  all,  in  any  such  sense  as  the  New  Testa- 
ment uses  the  word  Saviour.  He  sets  out  on  his  strange 
career  to  obtain  for  himself  this  coveted  Nirvana,  and  in 
what  he  does  he  claims  simply  that  if  others  will  do  the  same 
they  can  reach  the  same  end.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Bud- 
dhism, which  the  poem  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Siddartha. 

"  Pray  not  I  the  Darkness  will  not  brighten !     Ask 
Nought  from  the  Silence,  for  it  cannot  speak  I 
Vex  not  your  mournful  minds  with  pious  pains 
Ah  I  Brothers,  Sisters  I  seek 

Nought  from  the  helpless  gods  by  gifts  and  hymn, 
Nor  bribe  with  blood,  nor  feed  with  fruit  and  cakes ; 

Within  yourselves  deliverance  must  be  sought 
Each  man  his  prison  makes.'1 

According  to  this  there  is  no  salvation  which  Siddartha,  or 
any  other  person  can  bring  to  men  from  without.  He  can 
only  tell  them  to  seek  it  within,  each  one  for  himself. 

Is  the  heaven  farther  away  from  the  earth  than  is  a  system 
like  this  from  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  which  teaches,  that 
by  the  deeds  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh  be  justified?  Sid- 
dartha, first  of  all,  is  seeking  his  own  deliverance.     Christ 
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came  from  that  "  glory  which  he  had  with  the  Father  before 
the  world  was."  He  came  "  not  to  be  ministered  onto  but  to 
minister,  and  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many."  In  the  gospel 
scheme,  Christ  brings  salvation  from  afar.  His  own  eternal 
glory  is  secure,  but  he  is  the  absolute  giver  of  that  eternal  life, 
which  none  can  earn  and  which  none  can  buy.  The  two  sys- 
tems on  this  most  vital  point  are  in  total  antagonism. 

IX.  There  are  many  other  features,  upon  which  were  there 
time  one  might  dwell.  It  may  be  noted  especially  that  Bud- 
dhism, at  the  very  outset,  dishonors  the  earth  and  everything 
upon  the  earth.  The  Gospel  of  Christ  holds  within  itself  the 
promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to 
come.  It  throws  a  dignity  over  man  and  human  society. 
But  with  Buddhism,  the  man  in  highest  honor  is  he  who  has 
put  on  the  yellow  robe  of  the  beggar,  and  goes  round  to  gather 
up  in  his  bowl  the  offerings  of  the  poor.  What  becomes  of 
this  world  if  all  should  turn  beggars  and  ascetics  and  seek 
Nirvfina  after  this  fashion?  What  has  become  of  the  land, 
where  Buddhism  was  born  ? 

Then  again,  this  system  is  not  one  issuing  from  heaven  and 
the  powers  above.  It  is  a  scheme  found  out  on  the  earth,  to 
thwart  the  gods,  and  steal  their  secrets  from  them.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  passages  in  the  book,  printed  in  small  capitals 
because  of  its  vital  importance,  is  what  Siddartha  says,  when 
he  has  found  the  truth,  after  his  six  years1  search. 

"  Many  a  house  of  life 
Hath  held  me — seeking  ever  him  who  wrought 
These  prisons  of  the  senses,  sorrow-fraught ; 
Sore  was  my  ceaseless  strife." 

"  But  now 
Thou  builder  of  this  tabernacle— thou! 
I  know  thee  1     Never  shall  thou  build  again 

These  walls  of  pain, 
Nor  raise  the  roof -tree  of  deceits,  nor  lay 

Fresh  rafters  on  the  clay, 
Broken  thy  house  is,  and  the  ridge  pole  split 

Delusion  fashioned  it ; 
Safe  pass  I  thenoe  deliverance  to  obtain." 

In  contrast  with  a  system  of  salvation  thus  wrenched  out 
against  the  powers  above,  how  blessed  are  those  words  of  our 
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own  gospel:  "For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his 
only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  might  not 
perish  but  have  everlasting  lifa"  The  one  comes  from  a  God 
of  infinite  compassion,  the  other  is  gained  by  outwitting  the 
gods.  The  glory  of  the  one  is  to  perish,  that  of  the  other  to 
reach  everlasting  life. 

X.  And  now  in  conclusion,  the  question  may  properly  be 
raised,  which  is  the  older,  Buddhism  or  Christianity?  We 
have  conceded  that  the  founder  of  Buddhism  was  born  about 
six  centuries  before  the  time  of  Christ.  But  did  Christianity 
begin  with  Christ's  birth  ?  The  unfolding  of  that  religious 
system  taught  in  the  Bible,  of  which  Christ  is  the  sun  and  cen- 
ter, is  hinted  at  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  Bible,  but  begins 
as  a  system,  with  the  call  of  Abraham.  He  was  chosen  of 
God,  to  be  the  father  of  a  new  and  peculiar  people,  in  whom, 
and  from  whom,  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed. 
The  race  thus  called  into  being,  nearly  four  thousand  years  ago, 
is  still  alive  and  active  upon  the  earth.  Though  it  disowned, 
rejected,  and  crucified  that  august  personage,  who  was  born  of 
Mary  at  Bethlehem,  yet,  by  its  ancient  traditions  and  its  con- 
tinued existence  as  a  race,  it  stands  to-day  as  a  living  witness 
of  the  Old  Testament  story.  We  have  treated  Buddhism 
according  to  the  claims  of  its  own  followers.  We  have  taken 
the  narrative  as  they  give  it,  and  have  not  set  aside  or  questioned 
any  features  of  the  strange  story.  We  shall  treat  the  biblical 
record  in  the  same  way.  And  the  Bible  claim  is,  that  the 
roots  of  Christianity  were  in  Abraham,  the  Father  of  the  Faith- 
ful. From  him  began  the  unfolding  of  that  connected  series 
of  events  of  which  Christ  is  the  substance.  And  so  it  came  to 
pass,  that  more  than  a  thousand  years  before  the  Prince  Gau- 
tama was  born  in  India,  Jacob,  when  dying,  had  lifted  up  his 
voice  and  said :  "  The  scepter  shall  not  depart  from  Judah  nor 
a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come,  and  unto 
him  shall  the  gathering  of  the  people  be." 

More  than  eight  hundred  years  before  Buddhism  had  a  place 
in  the  earth,  even  a  heathen  prophet,  overlooking  from  the  hill- 
tops the  encamped  host  of  Israel,  had  been  compelled  to  open  his 
lips  and  say : 
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"  I  shall  see  him,  but  not  now,  I  shall  behold  him,  bat  not  nigh ;  there  shall 
come  a  star  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  scepter  shall  arise  out  of  181801"  *  *  "  Who  can 
count  the  dust  of  Jacob,  and  the  number  of  the  fourth  part  of  Israel?" 

David  was  king  in  Jerusalem  more  than  four  hundred  years 
before  the  Prince  Siddartha  was  born  into  the  kingly  house  of 
Suddh6dana.  He  told  the  world  of  one,  who  should  "have 
dominion  from  sea  to  sea  and  from  the  river  unto  the  ends  of 
the  earth,17  one,  whose  "  name  shall  endure  forever,  his  name 
shall  be  continued  as  long  as  the  sun,  and  men  shall  be  blessed 
in  him,  all  nations  shall  call  him  blessed."  He  told  of  one, 
whose  soul  "should  not  be  left  in  hades, — a  holy  one,  who 
should  not  see  corruption." 

Isaiah  had  lived  his  long  life,  had  written  all  his  prophecies, 
and  had  been  sleeping  in  his  grave  for  a  hundred  years  ere  the 
founder  of  Buddhism  appeared  among  men.  With  him,  the 
little  stream  of  ancient  Messianic  prophecy  winding  along  its 
narrow  way,  had  swollen  into  the  proportions  of  a  river. 

"  Behold  a  virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear  a  son,  and  call  his  name  ImmanueL^ 
"  Unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto  us  a  son  is  given."  "  His  name  shall  be  called 
Wonderful,  Counsellor,  The  Mighty  God."  "  Of  the  increase  of  his  government 
and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end."  u  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Bhall  rest  upon  him, 
the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding,  the  Spirit  of  counsel  and  might" 

The  fifty-third  chapter  of  his  prophecy  tells  us  the  story  of 
his  humiliation  and  death,  in  language  as  full  and  free  as 
though  it  had  been  written  after  he  had  finished  his  work  on 
the  earth,  and  ascended  into  the  heavens.  The  sixtieth  chap- 
ter is  like  a  triumphal  song,  telling  of  his  conquests  over  the 
Gentile  nations,  and  we  are  the  living  witnesses  to-day,  that 
this  remarkable  prophecy  has,  to  a  large  extent,  been  fulfilled. 

The  Prince  Siddartha  did  not  see  the  light  of  life,  until  more 
than  a  hundred  years  after  the  prophet  Micah  had  written: 

u  But  thou  Bethlehem  Ephratah,  though  thou  be  little  among  the  thousands  of 
Judah,  yet  out  of  thee  shall  he  come  forth  unto  me  that  is  to  be  ruler  in  Israel, 
whose  goings  forth  have  been  from  of  old,  from  everlasting." 

We  do  not  contend  that  Buddhism  was  born  out  of  these 
Old  Testament  prophecies  respecting  Christ,  and  we  are  quite 
certain  that  Christianity  was  not  born  out  of  Buddhism ;  for 
the  two  systems,  regarded  as  systems,  have  almost  nothing  in 
common.     Buddhism  was  an   outcropping    from    the    older 
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Brahmauism  of  India,  and  had  for  its  great  underlying  idea 
the  doctrine  of  transmigration.  It  intensified,  perhaps,  the 
older  notion  about  the  evil  of  existence  itself.  The  one  great 
good  of  Buddhism  is  to  find,  as  speedily  as  possible,  a  way  out 
of  this  conscious  existence.  It  teaches,  as  we  have  said,  that 
this  can  best  be  done  by  a  course  of  the  severest  asceticism. 
In  following  out  this  course,  it  lays  down  some  good  aud 
wholesome  laws,  as  to  kindness,  justice,  truth,  but  not  so  much 
because  they  are  good  in  themselves,  as  because  they  will  best 
pay  off  the  old  scores  of  sin,  committed  in  this  life,  or  in  pre- 
vious modes  of  existence,  and  bring  the  soul  to  its  longed-for 
rest  in  eternal  sleep. 

What  is  this  boasted  "  Light  of  Asia?"  Where  is  it,  and 
where  has  it  been  shedding  its  radiance  for  the  last  two  thousand 
five  hundred  years?  We  are  proudly  told  that  Gautama,  the 
founder  of  Buddhism,  lived  six  hundred  years  earlier  than 
Christ.  Then  he  has  had  six  hundred  years  more  to  establish 
his  dominion  in  the  earth.  We  know  that  all  the  great  and 
strong  nations,  over  the  whole  face  of  the  earth,  the  nations 
exercising  dominion  and  power  to-day,  are  dating  their  records, 
Anno  Domini  1880.  Even  the  ancient  home  of  Buddhism 
itself  is  invaded  by  Christianity,  and  dominion,  even  there,  is 
lodged  in  Christian  hands.  To  what  desperate  straits  some  of 
our  modern  scholars  are  reduced  1  They  have  grown  up  amid 
the  light  of  Christianity; — they  have  received  their  culture 
from  institutions  which  Christianity  has  founded ; — they  have 
walked  in  that  liberty  which  is  thoroughly  unknown,  except 
in  lands  where  Christ  has  gone  "  to  open  the  prison  doors," 
and  yet  they  feel  called  upon,  all  the  while,  to  slur  and  dispar- 
age the  mother  that  bore  them,  and  sound  the  praises  of  some 
old  mother  of  darkness  and  superstition.  When  they  are  so 
love-smitten  with  the  ancient  religious  systems  of  the  East,  if 
they  would  but  go  and  live  under  the  influences  and  amid  the 
institutions  which  thetfe  systems  have  generated,  it  would  at 
least  be  consistent  As  has  already  been  suggested,  there  is  no 
good  reason  for  supposing  that  Gautama,  in  India,  knew  of  the 
writings  of  Moses,  or  David,  or  Isaiah,  at  the  time  when  he 
was  originating  his  religious  system.  But  there  is  one  broader 
thought,  that  may,  at  least,  be  suggested.     It  is  not  unlikely 
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that  all  the  great  oriental  systems  of  religion  and  philosophy 
were,  in  some  sense,  lapses  from  that  earlier  faith  in  God, 
which  seems  once  to  have  been  widely  spread  around  the 
ancient  cradle  of  the  race.  There  is  certainly  much  to  make 
us  believe  that  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  China  and 
India,  in  times  quite  remote,  was  far  higher  and  better  than  in 
the  ages  which  came  after.  Ideas  derived  from  the  patriarchal 
period — the  old  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  race,  while  it 
was  yet  one  with  God, — may  have  flowed  down  and  mingled 
with  the  great  Asiatic  Idolatries. 

We  have  a  "Light  of  Asia,"  that  has  not  been  thus  cor- 
rupted. It  comes  in  direct  succession,  through  patriarchs, 
prophets,  and  apostles,  from  the  days  of  Abraham.  Compared 
with  this,  that  other  "Light  of  Asia,"  transmitted  to  us  in  Mr. 
Arnold's  poem,  is  no  better  than  thick  darkness. 
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The  tone  in  which  topics  connected  with  our  late  civil  war 
are  discussed  has  undergone  a  great  change  within  a  few  years. 
The  great  body  of  pen-fighters  who  came  forward  on  each  side 
as  soon  as  the  clashing  of  swords  died  away,  waging  a  war 
fierce  though  bloodless,  resembled  the  first  troops  who  reached 
the  seat  of  war,  both  in  abundance  of  zeal  and  lack  of  knowl- 
edge. It  was  impossible  for  them  to  write  the  true  history  of 
the  war.  Nor  was  it  likely  that  the  world  would  remain  long 
satisfied  with  two  accounts  of  the  same  war,  in  one  of  which 
the  laurels  were  all  ascribed  to  the  North,  and  in  the  other  to 
the  South.  Even  the  North  itself  could  not  long  remain  con* 
tent  with  its  own  polemical  histories.  The  desire  to  know  the 
truth  was  a  motive  strong  enough  to  make  us  look  into  those 
so-called  histories,  coming  from  the  other  side,  which  displayed 
such  an  exasperating  lack  of  respect  for  the  victors,  always 
speaking  of  the  Southern  armies  as  handfuls  struggling  against 
hordes,  and  alluding  to  Grant's  glorious  victories  from  the 
Rapidan  to  the  James  as  a  series  of  bloody  repulses.  And, 
now,  we  are  willing  to  admit  that,  in  many  cases  the  truth  lies 
at  the  half-way  point  between  these  accounts  and  those  to 
which  we  formerly  trusted. 

Hardly  anybody  in  the  North  now  believes  that  the  war 
could  have  been  finished  by  a  simple  forward  march  on  the 
part  of  McClellan  after  Fair  Oaks ;  no  more  is  the  South  able 
to  cling  to  the  idea  that  Lee  threw  away  a  similar  opportunity 
at  Fredericksburg.  Though  some  questions  of  the  war  will 
doubtless  remain  disputed  till  the  day  of  judgment,  yet  it  has 
been  settled  by  an  indisputed  verdict  that  these  two  "  decisive  " 
battles  left  the  situation  entirely  unchanged.  The  only  possi- 
bility which  they  opened  up  was  that  of  a  pitched  battle  with 
very  even  chances. 

So  many  questions  of  the  war  have  been  settled  in  about 
the  same  way  that  one  gets  a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  a 
method  that  professedly  proceeds  to  find  the  truth  by  finding 
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the  middle  point  Indeed  the  true  history  of  the  war  has  been 
gradually  elicited  by  a  constant  application  of  the  formula 
Pollard  +  Lossing  -f-  2 ;  but  as  the  terms  are  not  numerical, 
the  striking  of  this  via  media  involves  a  careful  consideration 
of  testimony  and  weighing  of  probabilities. 

Many  at  the  North,  who  would  be  willing  to  admit  this 
method  of  settlement  for  most  of  the  disputed  points  of  the 
war,  would  be  unwilling  to  apply  it  to  Andersonville,  main- 
taining that  here  we  have  a  case  of  wholesale  murder  with 
no  extenuating  circumstances.  The  subject  has  hardly  been 
touched  in  the  interest  of  truth,  but  has  always  been  made 
a  field  for  crimination  and  recrimination.  The  voluminous 
Report  No.  45,  made  to  the  40th  Congress  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Treatment  of  Prisoners  during  the  War,  is  as  thoroughly 
ex  parte,  though  more  moderate  in  its  language,  as  the  numer- 
ous narratives  of  Andersonville  which  it  characterizes  as 
ephemeral  literature. 

The  treatment  which  the  subject  received  on  its  unfortunate 
revival  in  1876,  in  the  acrimonious  debate  between  Senators 
Blaine  and  Hill,  was  completely  polemical.  The  elaborate 
defense  of  the  South,  put  forth  at  that  time  in  the  Southern 
Historical  Papers,  though  furnishing,  like  Report  No.  45,  a 
good  many  facts  that  will  make  for  a  pacific  settlement  of  the 
question,  yet  by  its  animus,  made  the  breach  wider  than  ever. 
Even  now,  it  is  doubtful  whether  an  attempt  to  strike  the 
via  media  in  this  matter  would  not  have  to  meet  the  scorn  of 
both  parties.  For  of  all  topics  connected  with  the  war,  Ander- 
sonville is  the  one  that  most  stirs  the  passions. 

The  mere  mention  of  Fredericksburg  or  Gettysburg,  to  be 
sure,  is  enough  to  call  forth  a  tempestuous  discussion ;  but 
each  party  feels  that  it  has  a  well  founded  claim  to  inscribe 
those  names  with  pride  on  its  escutcheon.  To  have  been  one 
of  %t  Pickett's  Men  "  in  that  immortal  repulse  at  Gettysburgis  a 
glory  that  men  will  not  willingly  relinquish  in  the  South  to-day. 
The  laurels  being  in  some  sort  evenly  distributed  already,  the 
discussion  cannot  become  so  bitter,  as  when  the  subject  of 
Andersonville  is  stirred ;  for  here  the  charge  is  that  the  South 
is  guilty  of  the  great  crime  of  modern  warfare.  No  wonder 
that  the  representatives  of  that  short-lived  government  have 
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come  forward  to  repel  that  charge  with  an  indignation  that  is 
evidently  no  counterfeit  They  believe  their  adversaries  have 
been  acting  on  the  principle  that  where  much  mud  is  thrown 
some  will  stick.  They  see  with  anger  that  damned  spot  affixed 
to  the  robe  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  becoming  fastened 
there  by  repeated  assertion,  which  will  pass  for  history,  so  that 
no  fuller  can  whiten  it  It  will  be  a  long  time,  then,  before 
anyone  will  need  to  apologize  for  treating  of  a  dead  subject 
when  he  treats  of  AndersonviUe.  It  is  not  dead:  at  the  most 
it  only  sleepeth. 

Perhaps  a  sufficiently  worthy  excuse  for  not  letting  the  sub- 
ject sleep  may  be  a  conviction  that  the  facts  which  have 
hitherto  been  treated  polemically  may  be  treated  pacifically. 
There  would  be  a  satisfaction  not  merely  in  proving  that 
humanity  had  not  yet  been  capable  of  such  a  national  crime  as 
that  charged  upon  the  South,  but  also  in  finding  a  more 
rational  explanation  of  AndersonviUe  than  the  deliberate  inten- 
tion to  destroy  the  prisoners.  Magnanimity  and  love  of  truth 
are  two  very  strong  inducements  calling  us  to  a  review  of  the 
facts  with  a  view  to  a  readjustment  of  the  blame  if  the  facts 
demand  it 

The  residuum  of  fact,  taken  apart  from  the  question  of 
blame,  seems  to  be  that  there  was  in  our  war  such  suffering 
and  mortality  of  prisoners  as  to  make  it  in  that  respect  a 
marked  retrograde  step  in  Christian  warfare.  The  conduct 
of  civilized  nations  has  been,  on  this  point,  drawing  nearer 
and  nearer  to  fixed  principles,  so  that,  latterly,  under  the 
guidance  of  philanthropy  and  selfishness  combined,  arrange- 
ments have  easily  been  made  between  the  contending  parties 
on  each  occasion,  by  which  prisoners  should,  with  the  least 
possible  suffering,  be  mutually  returned  to  the  ranks  of  com- 
batants. 

The  tactics  of  modern  warfare  having  been  directed  mainly 
to  the  annihilation  of  large  armies  by  decisive  battles,  the 
slaughter  of  fragments  of  the  hostile  army,  after  the  victory 
had  been  gained,  has  came  to  be  regarded  as  inhuman.  But  in 
a  war  that  was  a  strange  mixture  of  civil  and  national,  singu- 
larly wanting  in  decisive  battles  and  deficient  in  strategy,  we 
were  drawn  more  or  less  by  force  of  circumstances  to  such 
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wide  deviation  from  custom  in  the  treatment  of  our  respective 
prisoners  of  war,  that  it  may  be  seriously  questioned  whether 
the  proposition  made  by  Stonewall  Jackson  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  that  the  South  should  raise  the  black  flag  and  take 
no  prisoners,  would  not  in  the  end  have  proved  more  humane 
than  the  course  actually  pursued. 

Any  attempt  to  discuss  the  blame  of  Andersonville  as  an 
isolated  fact  is  absurd.  It  can  be  fairly  discussed  only  in  con- 
nection with  the  whole  cause  of  the  war  in  general,  and  the 
question  of  exchanges  in  particular. 

In  the  matter  of  exchanges  the  Federal  Government  was 
consistent  with  itself  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
war ;  but  shifting  circumstances  made  it  seem  vacillating.  It 
was  as  reluctant  to  exchange  as  the  South  was  eager,  and  only 
in  the  interest  of  suffering  humanity,  did  it  lay  aside  this 
reluctance. 

Two  tolerably  innocently  sounding  abstract  questions,  when 
stirred  into  the  cauldron  of  war,  made  bloody  work — State 
Bights  and  Rights  of  the  Negro. 

The  heart  and  conscience  of  the  North  was  committed  to  the 
maintainance  of  the  proposition  that  it  was  a  nation  dealing 
with  a  rebellion.  The  magnitude  of  that  rebellion  made  no 
difference.  A  letter  of  Judge  Holt  to  Colonel  Ludlow,  our 
agent  of  exchange,  written  May  16,  1863,  represents  pretty 
fairly  this  feeling.  He  says:  "This  government  is  in  no 
degree  responsible  to  the  rebels  in  arms  for  the  action  of  its 
military  courts,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  utterly 
degrade  itself  by  recognizing  any  such  responsibility.  Any 
such  recognition  would  involve  an  ignoring  of  the  great  truth 
that  this  is  a  war  on  crime  and  criminals,  which  cannot  be  lost 
sight  of  without  incurring  the  risk  of  becoming  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  world  criminals  ourselves." 

This  late  utterance  of  this  feeling  seemed  converted  by  the 
position  of  the  contending  parties  into  an  anachronism,  but  in 
the  first  months  of  the  war  the  U.  S.  Government  confidently 
refused  to  concede  to  the  Confederates  any  of  the  rights  of 
belligerents  which  they  claimed  on  the  ground  of  being  inde- 
pendent States.  The  only  thing  which  restrained  it  from  treat- 
ing its  prisoners  like  criminals  was  the  fear  of  retaliation  upon 
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a  larger  number  of  its  own  men  in  Confederate  hands.  It 
refused  to  enter  into  any  agreement  for  exchange,  but  tacitly 
allowed  a  custom  of  paroling  the  bulk  of  the  prisoners  on 
either  side  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  to  suffice.  It  took 
officially  the  same  attitude  which  England  took  when  it  refused 
to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Colonies  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  concerning  this  very  subject 

At  length,  under  the  influence  of  mutual  distrust,  detention 
became  the  rule,  and  paroling  the  exception,  until  prisoners 
began  to  accumulate  to  such  an  extent,  especially  in  Confed- 
erate hands,  that  it  became  necessary  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  waive  what  was  felt  to  be  a  just  claim,  in  the  interest 
of  humanity,  and  an  arrangement  for  a  basis  of  exchange  was 
mediated  in  February,  1862,  by  Gena  Wool  and  Cobb.  But, 
as  this  arrangement  stipulated  for  a  delivery  of  prisoners  at 
points  on  the  frontiers  of  the  contracting  parties,  it  was  set 
aside  by  the  Federal  Government  before  it  ever  went  into 
operation,  as  containing  a  masked  claim  of  territorial  indepen- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  Confederacy. 

But  just  at  this  time  the  capture  of  Fort  Donelson  threw  the 
balance  of  prisoners  into  our  hands,  and  the  South  asserts  that 
this  is  the  only  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  Wool-Cobb  agree- 
ment It  is  certain  that  those  14,000  prisoners,  whom  we  were 
in  no  haste  to  parole,  made  us  breathe  more  freely  while  the 
matter  was  still  under  discussion.  It  was,  however,  too  press- 
ing a  question  to  remain  long  unsettled,  and  on  the  22d  of 
July,  1862,  when  it  began  to  seem  whimsical  to  refuse  the 
rights  of  belligerents  to  the  men  who  had  driven  back  McClel- 
lan's  magnificent  army  from  Richmond  to  Harrison's  Landing, 
a  cartel  for  paroling  and  delivering  within  ten  days,  at  specified 
points,  and  subsequent  exchanging  of  all  prisoners  taken  on 
either  side,  a  cartel  having  for  its  model  in  all  essential  points 
the  one  agreed  upon  by  England  and  the  United  States  in  the 
War  of  the  Revolution,  was  mediated  by  Gens.  Dix  and 
D.  H.  Hill. 

The  course  of  the  war  itself  seemed  to  have  settled  the  ques- 
tion of  exchanges  by  battering  down  the  reluctance  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  acknowledge  the  belligerent  rights  of 
its  adversary.     But,  in  the  exceedingly  embittered  state  of 
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feeling,  it  resulted  that  no  sooner  had  the  matter  been  nomi- 
nally settled  than  the  dispute  reached  a  bitterer  stage. 

There  was  much  dissatisfaction  at  the  North  with  the  gentle- 
manly way  in  which  McOlellan  waged  war,  using  United 
States  troops,  as  was  alleged,  "  to  guard  rebel  peach-orchards," 
and  great  exultation  when  Pope  took  the  field  with  his  high 
sounding  proclamation  of  the  intention  of  living  on  the  enemy's 
country.  His  order  for  a  general  confiscation  of  property 
within  his  lines  was  dated  July  22d,  the  very  date  of  the  cartel. 
But  it  was  more  especially  his  stringent  order  of  July  23d,  in 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  non-combatants  that  made  the  first 
stone  of  stumbling. 

In  view  of  the  ease  with  which  Confederate  soldiers  could 
transform  themselves  into  seemingly  harmless  citizens,  and 
back  again  into  soldiers,  watching  all  his  movements  and  kill- 
ing stragglers,  he  issued  the  famous  order  that  non-combatants 
should  be  escorted  beyond  his  lines,  and,  if  afterwards  found 
within  them,  should  be  treated  as  spies.  A  civilian's  dress,  of 
course,  did  not  save  any  man  caught  shooting  his  soldiers.  But 
one  of  his  lieutenants,  Gen.  Steinwehr,  went  a  step  farther,  and, 
when  several  of  his  stragglers  had  been  shot,  ordered  that  an 
equal  number  of  citizens  from  the  place  where  the  act  had 
been  committed  should  be  shot  in  retaliation.  This  called 
forth  a  storm.  The  Confederates  protested  that  they  would 
never  have  signed  the  cartel,  had  such  atrocities  come  to  light 
a  few  days  earlier.  They  excepted  Pope  and  his  commissioned 
officers  from  its  provisions,  threatening  them,  if  captured,  with 
the  treatment  of  criminals. 

Lee,  in  a  letter  to  Halleck,  protesting  against  Steinwehr's 
proposed  hanging  of  citizens,  called  it  murder,  and  Halleck 
returned  his  letter,  saying  that  he  could  not  receive  it,  as  it 
contained  language  insulting  to  the  United  States  Government. 
The  threatened  retaliations  and  re-retaliations  never  got  any 
further  than  talk ;  for  no  one  was  ever  put  to  death  in  accord- 
ance with  Steinwehr's  threat;  but  the  matter  was  highly 
important  as  a  beginning  of  obstructions  in  the  way  of  the 
orderly  working  of  the  cartel. 

Even  earlier  than  this,  Butler,  also  seeking  "to  carry  through 
the  theory  of  fighting  rebels,  had  tried  and  executed  Mumford 
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in  New  Orleans  for  tearing  down  a  National  flag,  and  more 
recently  had  given  his  soldiers  authority  by  a  special  order  to 
treat  the  ladies  of  New  Orleans  who  insulted  them  while  on 
duty,  "  as  women  of  the  town  plying  their  avocation."  This 
called  forth  from  Davis  a  proclamation  of  Dec.  28d,  1862, 
declaring  Butler  "  a  felon  deserving  capital  punishment 
an  outlaw  and  common  enemy  of  mankind,"  ordering  also 
"  that  in  the  event  of  his  capture,  the  officer  in  command  of 
the  capturing  force  do  cause  him  to  be  immediately  executed 
by  hanging."  All  commissioned  officers  serving  under  Butler 
were  also  excluded  from  the  provisions  of  the  cartel,  and 
threatened  with  the  treatment  of  criminals  rather  than  prisoners 
of  war.  From  this  point  the  United  States  Government  began 
to  hold  Confederate  officers  as  a  security  for  its  own,  and  the 
exchange  of  officers  was  seriously  obstructed. 

Likewise,  just  about  coincident  with  the  signing  of  the 
cartel,  came  the  first  beginnings  of  putting  negro  troops  into 
the  field,  which  during  the  early  part  of  1863,  after  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation,  became  the  pronounced  policy  of  the 
North.  It  was  this  more  than  anything  else  that  proved  fatal 
to  the  cartel.  The  Richmond  Examiner  said  of  this  measure: 
"It  is  not  merely  the  pretension  of  a  regular  government 
affecting  to  deal  with  rebels,  but  it  is  a  deadly  stab  which  they 
are  aiming  at  our  institutions  themselves,  because  they  know 
that,  if  we  are  insane  enough  to  yield  this  point,  to  treat  black 
men  as  the  equals  of  white,  and  insurgent  slaves  as  equivalent 
to  our  brave  soldiers,  the  very  foundation  of  slavery  would  be 
wounded."  The  South  was  indeed  touched  at  a  vital  point, 
and  when  its  prisoners  were  sent  in  for  exchanges  no  negroes 
appeared.  The  Confederate  Congress  passed,  May  1st,  1868,  a 
bill,  of  which  section  4  provided :  "  That  every  white  person, 
being  a  commissioned  officer,  or  acting  as  such,  who  during 
the  present  war,  shall  command  negroes  or  mulattoes  in  arms 
against  the  Confederate  States  ....  shall  be  deemed  as 
inciting  servile  insurrection,  and  shall,  if  captured,  be  put  to 
death,  or  be  otherwise  punished  at  the  discretion  of  the  court." 

Sec.  7  provides  u  That  all  negroes  and  mulattoes  who  shall 
be  engaged  in  war,  or  be  taken  in  arms  against  the  Confederate 
States,  or  shall  give  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  the  Con- 
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federate  States,  shall,  when  captured  in  the  Confederate  States, 
be  delivered  to  the  authorities  of  the  State  or  States  in  which 
they  shall  be  captured,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  present 
or  future  laws  of  such  State  or  States." 

This  meant,  of  course,  reducing  the  enlisted  negro  soldiers 
of  even  Massachusetts  or  New  York  to  slavery.  The  other 
exceptions  had  affected  only  officers ;  this  touched  enlisted 
men,  and  the  honor  of  the  United  States  Government  was 
plainly  pledged  by  the  mere  fact  of  arming  the  negroes  to  see 
that  they  received  the  same  treatment,  when  captured,  as  other 
enlisted  men.  It  threatened,  and  in  a  few  cases,  practiced 
retaliation,  imposing  confinement  on  officers  and  hard  labor  on 
men.*  On  this  point,  then,  both  parties  had  taken  an  attitude 
from  which  they  could  not  recede  with  honor.  The  question 
of  negro  exchanges  might  remain  in  abeyance  as  long  as  it  was 
for  the  vital  interest  of  both  parties  that  the  general  exchange 
should  not  be  stopped ;  but  it  was  sure  to  come  up  and  prove 
fatal  to  the  cartel  as  soon  as  that  necessary  condition  should  no 
longer  exist  Accordingly  the  whole  heat  of  the  diplomatic 
quarrel  in  the  summer  of  1864,  raged  about  this  as  a  vital 
question,  but  for  the  present  it  became  customary  to  hold 
officers  as  prisoners  and  parole  enlisted  men. 

The  detention  in  the  South,  for  a  whole  year  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  cartel,  of  the  few  regulars  surrendered  in  Texas  by 
General  Twiggs,  at  the  very  opening  of  the  war,  before  the  fall 
of  Fort  Sumter,  ought  to  be  mentioned  as  an  item  of  minor 
importance  which  caused  great  indignation  at  the  North  and 
was  felt  to  be  a  flagrant  violation  of  that  provision  of  the 
cartel  which  prescribed  delivery  of  all  prisoners  within  ten 
days,  or,  if  not,  as  soon  afterwards  as  was  practicable. 

Meanwhile  the  exchanges  went  regularly  forward,  with  these 
exceptions  growing  more  and  more  frequent,  and  threats  of 
cruelty  growing  more  vehement,  though  both  sides  were  with- 
held from  violence  by  fear  of  the  consequences  that  might  result 
to  the  large  number  of  hostages  held  for  slaughter.  Although 
not  a  man  was  executed,  in  spite  of  all  these  bloody-sounding 

*  It  was  only  after  Yicksburg  and  Gettysburg  had  given  him  great  light,  that 
President  Lincoln  issued  his  general  order  of  July  30,  1863,  proclaiming  prompt 
and  full  retaliation  as  the  rigid  policy  of  the  United  States  Government 
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threats,  yet  everybody  felt  that  the  matter  was  approaching  a 
crisis.  General  Beauregard  ostentatiously  inquired  when  the 
slaughter  of  the  Yankee  prisoners  was  going  to  begin.  The 
North  manifested  a  desire  to  bold  on  to  its  prisoners  and  to  put 
no  trust  in  the  honor  of  the  South.  Then  came  a  series  of 
death  blows  at  the  cartel.  On  April  8,  1868,  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment, possibly  sustained  by  high  hopes  built  upon  Hooker's 
projected  campaign,  declared  to  Judge  Ould,  the  Confederate 
Commissioner  of  Exchange,  that  hereafter  exchanges  should  be 
confined  to  prisoners  actually  held  in  confinement  on  either 
side.  This  was  virtually  declaring  all  its  own  paroled  men 
exchanged  and  ready  to  be  returned  to  the  ranks.  Judge 
Ould  claims  that,  at  this  point,  he  was  outwitted,  since,  trusting 
to  the  good  faith  of  his  adversaries,  he  had  let  nearly  all  his 
prisoners  go,  and  had  left  a  great  number  in  their  hands,  for 
which  he  now  had  no  equivalent  to  give,  though  the  Confeder- 
ates had  retained  the  preponderance  in  the  number  of  paroles 
ever  since  the  signing  of  the  cartel.  At  the  time  of  the  war 
this  would  have  passed  for  a  "rebel  lie;"  but  a  letter  from 
Colonel  Ludlow  to  General  Hitchcock,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Exchange,  dated  Fortress  Monroe,  Jan.  16,  1868,  lets  in  some 
light  on  this  subject  Colonel  Ludlow,  after  alluding  to  an 
important  meeting  with  Ould  in  which  he  had  adjusted 
accounts,  says,  "  I  then  did  so,  anticipating  that  the  cartel  might 
be  broken,  and  wishing  to  make  sure  of  the  discharge  from 
their  parole  of  10,000  of  our  men.  This  was  effected,  and  in  a 
manner  so  advantageous  to  our  government  that  we  gained,  in 
the  count  of  20,000  exchanged,  about  7,000  men.  I  had  equal 
good  success  in  the  exchange  declared  Nov.  11,  1862.  If  an 
open  rupture  should  now  occur  in  the  execution  of  the  cartel, 
we  are  all  well  prepared  for  it."  The  wisdom  of  the  serpent 
appears  not  to  have  been  wholly  wanting  in  this  management 
*  But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  declaration  of  April  8, 
which  goes  far  to  exculpate  the  United  States  Government 
from  the  charge  of  sharp  practice  and  Ould  from  his  own 
charge  of  lack  of  astuteness. 

The  U.  S.  Government  was  losing  by  the  cartel,  inasmuch  as 
its  captures  were  made  on  hard  fought  battle-fields,  and  deliv- 
ered from  secure  possession,  while  the  Confederates  swelled 
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their  list  by  paroling  men  whom  they  could  not  possibly  have 
carried  off,  had  they  refused  to  give  the  parole.  Morgan  had 
already  begun  that  series  of  raids  which  resulted  in  such  a 
wonderful  accumulation  of  names  of  paroled  men,  many  of 
whom  were  non-combatants ;  and  the  United  States  authorities 
thought  it  none  too  early  to  protest  against  this.  Thus,  a 
good  many  of  the  prisoners  whom  Ould  blames  himself  for 
having  allowed  to  slip  through  his  fingers,  he  had  never  really 
secured  except  on  paper.  Even  where  the  fraud  was  not  so 
palpable,  it  was  often  fully  as  exasperating. 

In  one  of  the  skirmishes  preliminary  to  Murfreesboro,  one 
Colonel  Moore  of  Illinois,  having  found  it  more  convenient  to 
surrender  his  command  of  2,000  men  to  Morgan  at  the  head  of 
1,500,  than  to  fight  him,  Morgan  brought  the  whole  body  up 
to  Bosecranz's  front,  for  delivery  as  paroled  prisoners.  It 
was  galling  to  see  2,000  men  reduce  themselves  to  non-com- 
batants in  that  way  on  the  battle-field,  and  Rosecranz  protested 
that  it  should  never  be  done  again. 

When,  after  the  culmination  of  our  disasters  at  Chancellors- 
ville,  the  Confederates  took  their  unfortunate  aggressive  in  the 
Gettysburg  compaign,  the  matter  of  exchanges  was  evidently 
come  to  a  new  phase. 

It  was  probable  that,  in  the  extreme  difficulty  of  securing 
captives  in  a  campaign  of  invasion,  the  Confederates  would 
seek  to  reap  to  the  full  the  benefits  of  the  loose  custom  of 
paroling  on  the  field.  The  North  had  quite  fresh  in  memory 
the  bitterness  of  the  draught  which  it  had  felt  constrained  to 
swallow  in  the  preceding  autumn,  when  it  sanctioned  the 
paroles  of  the  10,000  Harper's  Ferry  prisoners  given  on  the 
spot  of  capture,  while  their  captors,  free  from  any  burden 
helped  to  save  the  Confederate  army  at  Antietam.  Morgan, 
also,  was  fairly  started  on  his  second  great  raid  through 
Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  paroling  thousands,  when  he 
could  not  have  carried  off  one  hundred. 

In  this  emergency  came  Secretary  Stanton's  General  Order 
209,  issued  on  July  3,  when  the  Confederates  had  already  taken 
about  fl,000  prisoners  at  Gettysburg.  This  order  insists  upon 
the  strict  fulfilment  of  the  article  of  the  cartel  which  provided 
that  captures  should  be  reduced   to  actual   possession,    and 
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delivered  at  City  Point  or  Vicksburg,  or  at  some  other  place 
mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  commanders  of  two  opposing 
armies.  It  emphasizes  the  principle  that  it  is  a  prisoner's  duty 
to  escape  from  the  enemy  if  he  can,  and  that  "  an  officer  who 
gives  a  parole  for  himself  or  his  command  on  the  battle-field  is 
deemed  by  the  common  law  and  the  usages  of  war  to  be  a 
deserter." 

This  order  stopped  the  paroling  of  the  prisoners  which  the 
Confederates  had  already  begun.  They  saw  that  they  had  lost 
as  many  as  they  had  already  paroled,  and  took  care  to  secure  the 
rest  so  that  they  ultimately  found  their  way  to  AndersonviUe. 
They  also  construed  the  order  as  a  breach  of  the  cartel,  and 
made  it  a  second  excuse  for  declaring  invalid  by  way  of  retalia- 
tion, the  paroles  of  the  40,000  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson 
prisoners.  The  paroling  of  these  men  was  a  great  deviation 
from  the  policy  of  caution  which  had  begun  to  prevail  at  the 
North.  It  may  be  possible  to  give  it  a  color  of  magnanimity, 
but  in  the  light  of  the  following  dispatch  it  looks  more  like  a 
mistake. 

Hxadquabters  OF  the  Abmy,  Washington,  D.  C,  July  8,  1863. 

Majob-Gbnbral  Grant,  Vicksburg: 

I  fear  your  paroling  the  garrison  at  Vicksburg,  without  actual  delivery  to 
a  proper  agent,  as  required  by  the  seventh  article  of  the  cartel,  may  be  construed 
into  an  absolute  release,  and  these  men  will  be  immediately  placed  in  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy.  Such  has  been  the  case  elsewhere.  If  these  prisoners  have  not 
been  allowed  to  depart,  you  will  retain  them  till  further  orders. 

H.  W.  Halleck,  General  in  Chief. 

Two  days  later  Halleck  decided  that  General  Grant,  acting 
as  commander  of  an  army,  had  power  to  make  all  arrangements 
with  the  general  of  the  opposing  army,  and  so  informed  him. 
Thus  the  paroles  taken  were  declared  valid,  while  those  given 
by  Union  soldiers  at  Gettysburg  were  held  to  be  invalid,  for 
the  reason  that  Meade  had  refused  Lee's  offer  of  parole. 

The  bald  statement  made  by  Secretary  Stanton,  and  so  often 
repeated  in  Northern  histories  that  the  Confederates  broke  the 
cartel  by  putting  the  prisoners  paroled  at  Vicksburg  and  Port 
Hudson  into  the  field  at  Chicaraauga  without  exchange,  is  one 
of  those  half  truths  that  deserve  to  be  branded  as  falsehoods. 
It  takes  no  account  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  history  of  the 
cartel  had  led  up  to  this  last  step.     If  Ould  had  not  declared 
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these  men  free  from  their  parole,  at  the  stage  which  the  quarrel 
had  then  reached,  he  would  have  surprised  his  enemies  no  less 
than  his  friends.  His  action  was  so  advantageous  to  the 
Confederates  that  it  broke  the  cartel  with  emphasis,  gave  it,  so 
to  speak,  that  death  blow  that  was  visibly  followed  by  imme- 
diate death,  though  everybody  knew  that  the  blows  dealt  long 
before  had  wounded  it  unto  death.  It  practically  put  a  stop 
to  the  exchange  of  enlisted  men,  as  the  proclamations  concern- 
ing the  officers  of  Pope  and  Butler  had  already  stopped  the 
exchange  of  officers. 

An  acrimonious  correspondence  followed,  between  Ould,  on 
one  side,  and  Generals  Hitchcock  and  Meredith*  on  the  other. 
This  correspondence  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  would  be 
absurd  to  look  to  it  for  any  progress  toward  a  settlement  of 
the  question  involved.  But  it  certainly  seems  to  show  that 
the  South  felt  that  it  had  three  real  grievances  to  charge  upon 
the  North.  An  attempt  to  treat  a  high  spirited  enemy  as  a 
criminal  party,  an  attempt  to  incite  a  negro  insurrection,  and 
an  attempt  to  overreach  in  the  counting  of  exchanges.  A  good 
many  officers  and  men  of  the  northern  army,  including  some 
of  the  prisoners,  thought  the  resentment  of  the  South  on  the 
first  two  points  not  only  natural,  but  justifiable.  Moreover 
when  the  exchanges  stopped,  the  South  had  calculated  so 
poorly  that  it  held  only  about  15,000  prisoners  to  offset  40,000 
in  Federal  hands.  The  course  of  the  South  up  to  this  point, 
then,  was  evidently  not  a  matter  of  craft.  The  breaking  of  the 
cartel  on  its  part  was  not  cold-blooded  but  hot-blooded.  It 
followed  rather  than  led  the  way  to  Andersonville. 

As  the  heavy  shocks  of  the  campaign  of  1864  followed  one 
another  in  quick  succession,  prisoners  rapidly  accumulated  on 
both  sides,  the  North,  however,  retaining  its  large  preponder- 
ance. The  Confederates,  on  account  of  the  numerous  inva- 
sions of  their  territory,  had  to  remove  theirs  into  the  interior 
for  greater  security.  Andersonville,  Ga.,  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  country  still  held  by  their  armies,  was  selected  as  early 
as  November,  1863,  as  a  suitable  place  for  a  deposit.  In 
February,   1864,   the  first  squad  of  prisoners  arrived.     On 

*  Meredith  succeeded  Ludlow,  as  agent  of  exchange  under  Geueral  Hitchcock, 
July  22,  1863. 
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the  fifth  of  May,  1864,  it  contained  about  10,000  men,  and 
at  this  date  General  Howell  Cobb  telegraphed  to  Adjutant 
General  Cooper  to  send  no  more  to  that  place.  But  in 
August,  1864,  the  number  after  being  reduced  by  18,000 
deaths,  reached  85,000. 

Simply  because  circumstances  have  conspired  to  lift  the 
veil  from  the  life  in  this  prison  more  than  in  any  other,  it 
is  convenient  to  take  this  as  the  specimen  of  Southern  prisons. 
One  is  appalled,  however,  to  read  the  statement  of  the  number 
of  graves  found  at  Florence,  S  C,  and  Salisbury,  N.  C.  The 
latter  place,  so  little  talked  about,  furnishes  its  terrible  quota 
of  12,112,  suggesting  that  the  same  scenes  so  vividly  portrayed 
as  occurring  at  Anderson ville,  must  have  been  enacted  there 
also  as  in  their  essential  futures. 

As  to  the  fact  that  there  was  terrible  suffering  at  Anderson- 
ville,  there  can  be  no  dispute.  Only  a  few  Southern  fanatics 
contemporary  with  the  events  would  deny  that  Many  of  the 
witnesses  of  the  fact  may  have  been  prone  to  exaggerations. 
Under  cover  of  a  miserable  paraleipsis  we  find  in  many  narra- 
tives that  profess  to  omit  the  details,  as  too  horrible  for  the 
common  ear,  an  evident  straining  after  the  most  sickening 
items.  But  if  these  narratives  were  stricken  out  of  existence, 
those  12,541  graves,  filled  in  so  few  months  would  tell  the 
essentials  of  the  story  and  leave  it  eloquent  with  suggestion. 

The  only  question  is,  where  does  the  blame  for  this  suf- 
fering rest  ?  At  the  time  of  the  events,  the  discussion  got 
no  farther  than  a  bitter  charge  and  an  indignant  denial.  We 
are  at  no  loss  for  samples  of  each ;  yet  those  specimens  are 
perhaps  most  interesting  which  have  an  official  character. 

The  Joint  Committee  of  the  U.  S.  Congress  on  the  Conduct 
of  the  War,  issued  a  report,  known  as  Report  No.  67,  about  the 
middle  of  1864,  in  which  they  use  this  language :  "  The 
evidence  proves  beyond  all  manner  of  doubt,  a  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  rebel  authorities,  deliberately  and  persist- 
ently practiced  for  a  long  time  past,  to  subject  those  of  our 
soldiers,  who  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  their 
hands,  to  a  system  of  treatment  which  has  resulted  in  reducing 
many  of  those  who  have  survived  and  been  permitted  to  return 
to  us,  to  a  condition  both  physically  and  mentally,  which  no 
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language  we  can  rise  can  adequately  describe."  The  report 
includes  a  letter  from  Secretary  Stanton  declaring:  "The  enor- 
mity of  the  crime  committed  by  the  rebels  towards  our  pris- 
oners for  the  last  several  months  is  not  known  or  realized  by 
our  people,  and  cannot  but  fill  with  horror  the  civilized  world, 
when  the  facts  are  fully  revealed.  There  appears  to  have  been 
a  deliberate  system  of  savage  and  barbarous  treatment  and 
starvation,  the  result  of  which  will  be  that  few  (if  any)  of  the 
prisoners  that  have  been  in  their  hands  during  the  past  winter, 
will  ever  again  be  in  a  condition  to  render  any  service  or  even 
to  enjoy  life." 

This  report,  made  when  Andersonville  had  hardly  come  to 
light,  was  based  rather  on  what  was  known  of  the  prisons 
around  Richmond,  and  suspected  to  be  true  of  Andersonville. 
There  is  a  disingenuousness  about  the  counter  report  of  the 
Confederate  Congressional  Committee  issued  in  February,  1866, 
in  that  it  waives  the  discussion  of  the  condition  of  things  at 
Andersonville,  although  that  had  then  become  the  notorious 
example  of  prison  life.  Taking  advantage  of  a  slip  which  the 
Northern  Congressional  Committee  had  made,  they  declare, 
"  Our  investigations  for  this  preliminary  report  have  been  con- 
fined chiefly  to  the  rations  and  treatment  of  the  prisoners 
of  war  at  the  Libby  and  other  prisons  in  Richmond  and  on 
Belle  Isle.  This  we  have  done,  because  the  publications  to 
which  we  have  alluded  chiefly  refer  to  them,  and  because  the 
*  Report  No.  67 '  of  the  Northern  Congress  plainly  intimates 
the  belief  that  the  treatment  in  and  around  Richmond  was 
worse  than  it  was  further  South.  That  report  says  :  l  It  will 
be  observed  from  the  testimony,  that  all  of  the  witnesses  who 
testify  upon  that  point,  state  that  the  treatment  they  received 
while  confined  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  Dalton,  Ga.,  and  other 
places  was  far  more  humane  than  that  they  received  at  Rich- 
mond where  the  authorities  of  the  so-called  Confederacy  were 
congregated.'  "...  "  With  regard  to  the  prison  stations  at 
Andersonville,  Salisbury,  and  other  places  south  of  Richmond, 
your  committee  have  not  made  extended  examinations,  for 
reasons  which  have  already  been  stated.  We  are  satisfied  that 
privation,  suffering  and  mortality,  to  an  extent  much  to  be 
regretted  did  prevail  among  the  prisoners  there ;  but  they  were 
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not  the  result  of  neglect,  still  less  of  design  on  the  part  of 
the  Confederate  Government,  Haste  in  preparation  ;  crowded 
quarters,  prepared  only  for  a  smaller  number;  frequent  re- 
movals to  prevent  recapture ;  want  of  transportation  and  scar- 
city of  food,  have  all  resulted  from  the  pressure  of  the  war,  and 
the  barbarous  manner  in  which  it  has  been  conducted  by  our 
enemies.  Upon  these  subjects  your  committee  propose  to 
take  further  evidence,  and  to  report  more  fully  hereafter." 

The  speedy  downfall  of  the  Confederacy  put  an  end  to  the 
promised  labors  of  this  committee,  only  to  bring  the  discussion 
into  a  freer  arena.  This,  their  only  report,  with  all  its  length 
and  strength  of  denial  is  weak,  because  it  seems  to  dodge  the 
essential  point  of  the  matter,  and  treat  it  only  incidentally. 

The  most  thorough  going  representatives  of  the  defense 
are  Alexander  H.  Stephens  and  Pollard.  Stephens  says: 
41  The  efforts  which  have  been  so  industriously  made  to  fix  the 
odium  of  cruelty  and  barbarity  upon  him  (President  Davis) 
and  other  high  officials  under  the  Confederate  Government,  in 
the  matter  of  prisoners,  in  the  face  of  all  the  facts,  constitute 
one  of  the  boldest  and  baldest  outrages  upon  the  truth  of  his- 
tory which  has  ever  been  essayed."  In  regard  to  the  charge  of 
systematic  starvation,  he  says :  "  The  policy  of  the  Confed- 
erates in  these  particulars  was  established  by  law  .  .  .  This 
policy  was  never  changed.  There  was  no  discrimination  in 
either  particular  "  (quantity  or  quality)  u  between  Federal  pris- 
oners and  Confederate  soldiers.  Whatever  food  or  fare  the 
Confederate  soldiers  had,  whether  good  or  bad,  full  or  short, 
the  Federal  prisoners  shared  equally  with  them.  Did  the 
requirements  of  perfect  justice  and  right  go  beyond  this? 
Could  humanitv  ask  more  ?" 

Pollard  speaks  more  bitterly.  Eeferring  to  the  delay  of  the 
U.  S.  Government  in  sending  transports  for  the  sick,  whom 
Ould  proposed  to  send  away  from  Andersonville  without  an 
equivalent,  he  says :  "  This  offer,  it  will  be  recollected,  was 
made  early  in  August,  1864.  General  Mulford  informed  Com- 
missioner Ould  it  was  directly  communicated  to  his  Govern- 
ment, yet  no  timely  advantage  was  ever  taken  of  it.  This  in- 
teresting and  important  fact  is  for  the  first  time  authoritatively 
published  in  these  pages.    It  contains  volumes  of  significance. 
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The  question  occurs,  who  was  responsible  for  the  sufferings  of 
the  sick  and  wounded  and  prisoners  at  Andersonville,  from 
August  to  December,  1864  ?  The  world  will  ask  with  amaze- 
ment if  it  was  possible  that  thousands  of  prisoners  were  left  to 
die  in  inadequate  places  of  confinement,  merely  to  make  a 
case  against  the  South — merely  for  romance  I  The  single  fact 
gives  the  clue  to  the  whole  story  of  the  deception  and  inhuman 
cruelty  of  the  authorities  at  Washington,  with  reference  to 
their  prisoners  of  war — the  key  to  a  chapter  of  horrors  that 
even  the  hardy  hand  of  History  shakes  to  unlock.  To  blacken 
the  reputation  of  an  honorable  enemy,  to  make  a  false  appeal 
to  the  sensibilities  of  the  world ;  to  gratify  an  inhuman  re- 
venge, Mr.  Stanton,  the  saturnine  and  malignant  Secretary  of 
War  at  Washington,  did  not  hesitate  to  doom  to  death  thous- 
ands of  his  countrymen,  and  then  to  smear  their  sentinels  with 
accusing  blood.'1 

In  this  most  stupendous  disagreement  there  is  some  chance 
for  mediation.  The  problem  set  for  a  non-partisan  treatment 
of  the  case  is  not  to  find  out  how  much  can  be  said  in  extenu- 
ation of  the  course  of  the  Confederates  toward  our  prisoners, 
but  how  much  must  be  said.  The  discussion  divides  itself  into 
two  parts.  The  first  question  is:  Did  the  Confederates  do 
everything  in  their  power  for  the  prisoners?  the  second,  Who 
was  responsible  for  preventing  exchanges  ?  On  the  first  ques- 
tion the  South  has  to  maintain  a  defensive  difficult  to  establish, 
but  one  in  which  a  long  array  of  points  may  be  quite  fairly 
held :  but  the  second  question  puts  the  North  on  a  defensive, 
in  which  the  argument  is  so  brief  that  it  may  be  readily  com- 
prehended, but  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  peculiarly  qualified 
to  divide  juries  evenly. 

Before  running  through  all  the  points  of  the  South's  defense 
one  general  consideration,  at  the  outset,  will  help  us  wonderfully 
in  coming  to  a  more  correct  estimate  of  the  amount  of  suffer- 
ing at  Andersonville,  for  which  it  should  be  held  responsibla 
It  used  to  be  customary  to  mark  the  difference  between  the 
condition  of  life  in  that  prison  and  an  easy  life  at  home,  and 
to  hold  the  South  responsible  for  this  whole  differenca  The 
unfairness  of  this  method  is  now  felt.  One  should  remember 
the  sickening  sight  of  our  own  sick,  as  they  filed  out,  or  were 
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borne  out,  of  the  hospital  at  Harrison's  Landing,  at  the  close 
of  the  peninsular  campaign  ;  or  the  sights  that  were  to  be  seen 
at  the  wharves  of  Fort  Delaware,  in  the  summer  of  1864,  when 
the  Confederate  sick  were  taken  upon  transports  for  the  South. 
Subtracting  such  suffering  from  the  more  fearful  suffering  of 
Andersonville  we  get  a  smaller  remainder  for  imputing  to  the 
South  as  a  crime;  but  we  perform  a  more  just  subtraction. 

Many  things  which  were  formerly  looked  upon  as  items  of 
"  a  deliberate  system  "  will  hardly  bear  that  construction  under 
a  strict  and  impartial  scrutiny.  The  selection  of  the  place 
can  no  longer  be  so  regarded.  The  order  from  the  Confederate 
War  Department  prescribed,  "A  healthy  locality,  plenty  of 
pure,  good  water,  a  running  stream,  and,  if  possible,  shade  trees, 
and  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  grist  and  saw  mills." 
We  have  evidence  that,  in  selecting  the  location,  General 
Winder,  though  of  an  unsavory  reputation  for  cruelty,  did  not 
frustrate  the  intent  of  the  order,  with  the  execution  of  which 
he  was  entrusted.  The  fact  that  most  of  the  prisoners  detailed 
outside  the  prison  enclosure  were  in  good  health  is  substantial 
proof  that  in  this  point  at  least  he  had  not  frustrated  the  order. 

The  evil  influences  of  the  place  must  be  looked  for  inside 
the  enclosure.  The  order  prescribed  running  water.  Lossing 
counts  the  selection  of  such  a  small  stream  when  there  was  a 
larger  one  "  fifteen  feet  wide  and  three  feet  deep  within  rifle 
shot  "as  a  part  of  the  plan  of  slaughter.  But  whatever  were 
the  exact  dimensions  of  the  stream  actually  chosen,  it  was  in  the 
opinion  of  all  who  have  given  any  testimony  worth  considering 
amply  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  ten  thousand  men  :  and  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  the  Confederate  authorities  never  contem- 
plated the  necessity  of  providing  for  more  than  that  number, 
in  laying  out  the  prison.  Even  this  little  stream,  according  to 
the  narrative  of  Sergeant  Major  Kellogg,  one  night  rose  high 
enough  in  a  summer  shower,  to  carry  away  a  considerable  part 
of  the  stockade,  and  cause  the  guards  great  alarm  lest  the 
prisoners  should  escape. 

Many  witnesses  allow  that  this  stream  would  have  been 
amply  sufficient  for  drinking  purposes,  had  not  dirty  water 
and  refuse  been  thrown  into  it  from  the  cook  houses,  which 
were  above  the  stockade  on  the  same  stream.      Before  we 
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waste  indignation  on  this  point  as  a  part  of  the  system,  it  is 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  most  of  these  cooks  were  our  own 
men  detailed  for  that  duty.  In  their  dearth  of  men  the  Con- 
federates furnished  only  the  scanty  guard,  never  more  than 
1,500  in  number.  Prisoners  did  nearly  all  the  work  of  the 
placa  The  fouling  of  the  stream  was,  of  course,  mere  shiftless- 
ness,  which  under  such  circumstances  could  slay  its  tens  of 
thousands  while  design  was  slaying  its  thousands. 

The  abuse  of  prisoners  by  their  fellow  prisoners  however, 
needs  separate  discussion.  In  this  place  it  is  important  to 
notice  that  they  were  not  entirely  dependent  upon  this  stream 
for  drinking  water.  All  the  narratives  speak  of  wells  in  the 
pen,  giving  their  number  variously  from  fifty  to  two  hundred, 
some  of  which  yielded  the  purest  and  sweetest  water.  We 
ought  to  append  this  item  to  the  following  passage  of  Report 
No.  45:  "Among  the  sufferings  and  agonies  of  the  rebel 
prison-house  there  is  hardly  one  that  cannot  be  traced  to  the 
want  of  the  necessary  supply  of  water." 

There  are  two  points,  however,  in  regard  to  the  construction 
of  the  prison,  in  which  the  defense,  at  first  sight,  appears  to 
have  no  case  at  all.  The  order,  above  referred  to,  prescribed 
shade-trees;  and,  in  the  clause  "in  the  neighborhood  of  grist 
and  saw-mills/'  unquestionably  implied  barracks.  The  presence 
of  the  one  might  have  excused  the  absence  of  the  other,  but  a 
thick  forest  on  the  place  of  the  enclosure  was  cut  down,  and  no 
barracks  were  built  The  cutting  down  of  the  trees  was 
accompanied  by  a  circumstance  which  has  given  it  the  appear- 
ance of  deliberate  wickedness.  Captain  Winder,  entrusted  by 
his  father,  General  Winder,  with  the  laying  out  of  the  ground, 
was  remonstrated  with  for  cutting  them  down;  but  replied 
14  Fm  building  a  pen  here  that  will  kill  more  damned  Yankees 
than  can  be  destroyed  at  the  front."* 

Even  this  action  and  speech,  however,  can  hardly  be  made 
to  prove  a  deliberate  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  Confederate 
Government,  without  assuming  more  than  we  have  a  right  to 
assume  about  the  source  from  which  Captain  Winder  drew  his 
inspiration. 

This  speech  and  the  heated  words  of  the  Richmond  Examiner 

*  Ambrose  Spencer,  witness  on  the  trial  of  Captain  Win. 
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of  Oct  80, 1863,  so  often  quoted :  "  Let  the  Yankee  prisoners 
be  put  where  the  cold  weather  and  scanty  fare  will  thin  them 
out  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature,"  like  so  many 
similar  expressions  uttered  on  both  sides,  would  have  passed 
to  the  breezes,  had  not  results  tallied  so  fearfully  with  them. 
It  is  perhaps  fortunate  for  us  that  all  the  hard  proposals  made 
by  our  officers  for  the  treatment  of  Confederate  prisoners  have 
never  been  catalogued.  But  the  bare  facts  carry  with  them 
proof  of  at  least  criminal  neglect  If  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment intended  barracks  and  shade  trees,  a  court  martial  of 
Captain  Winder  was  the  only  clear  course  to  prove  such  inten- 
tion. The  high  officials  of  the  Confederacy  evince  too  much 
interested  ignorance  in  this  whole  matter  of  the  treatment  of 
prisoners.  General  Lee  testified  before  the  Congressional  Be- 
construction  Committee,  that  he  was,  till  after  the  war,  ignorant 
of  who  was  in  command  at  Anderson ville.  A  place  to  which 
45,000  prisoners  were  sent  should  have  been  well  known  to 
him.     Such  ignorance  is  a  spot  upon  his  noble  character. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  real  reason  for  failure  to  provide 
barracks  and  leave  the  trees,  though  not  urged  with  any  force 
by  the  Southern  writers,  was  that  General  Winder  believed 
that  a  clear  open  pen,  allowing  an  unobstructed  range  for 
musketry  and  artillery  was  the  easiest  arrangement  for  keeping 
a  mass  of  prisoners  safely  with  a  scanty  guard.  Tents,  of 
course,  were  out  of  the  question,  for  it  is  a  well  attested  fact 
that  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  war  there  was  not  a  tent  in 
Lee's  army  except  such  as  were  captured  from  us. 

Southern  writers  have  generally  chosen  to  assume  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  officials  to  allow  the  prisoners  to  provide 
themselves  with  barracks,  and  point  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
allowed  to  do  so  at  Milieu.  They  allege  that,  at  Anderson  ville 
and  Florence,  when  prisoners  went  outside  under  a  pledge  not 
to  escape  they  broke  that  pledge,  and  in  many  cases  succeeded 
in  escaping.  Perhaps  these  prisoners  were  incapable  of  follow- 
ing the  distinction  of  the  law,  by  which  they  were  required 
under  ordinary  circumstances  to  escape  if  they  could,  but  to 
observe  any  pledge  given  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  special 
privileges.  The  stoppage  of  fuel  certainly  may  be  attributed 
to  this  breaking  of  pledges.     And  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
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loss  of  barracks  may  be  ascribed  to  the  same  cau9&  But  if  we 
make  the  very  most  of  the  depriving  the  prisoners  of  shelter, 
it  constitutes  a  crime  of  the  second  magnitude  rather  than  the 
first  Two  thirds  of  them  provided  themselves  with  some  sort 
of  shelter,  fully  as  good  as  that  of  the  Confederate  soldiers  in 
the  field.  Living  in  the  open  air  would  even  have  some  advan- 
tages, in  .hot  weather,  over  living  in  crowded  and  improperly 
policed  barracks. 

But  the  crime  of  the  first  magnitude  of  which  the  South  is 
accused  is  deliberate  starvation.  It  will  not  do  to  disparage 
the  testimony  of  the  Andersonville  prisoners  because  they 
were  all  enlisted  men,  and  no  officers.  There  was  some  excel- 
lent material  in  our  rank  and  file.  But,  then,  even  the  vile 
man  knows  when  he  suffers.  He  may  not  be  methodical 
enough  to  give  you  a  correct  account  of  the  ounces  of  bread 
and  meat  served  out  to  him,  but  he  feels  and  recognizes  the 
death  grip  of  starvation.  A  fair  method  would  be  to  accept 
the  story  as  well  authenticated  in  all  its  essential  parts,  not 
losing  sight,  however,  of  the  tendency  of  the  average  man  to 
magnify  his  discomforts.  Possibly  the  common  soldier  will 
bear  to  be  reminded  that  cursing  the  commissary  was  a  rather 
popular  sin  in  our  service.  But,  if  we  accept,  as  undoubted 
truth,  that  most  of  the  men  at  Andersonville  were  continually 
hungry,  that  many  were  actually  reduced  to  the  eating  of  offal, 
and  that  hundreds  died  of  starvation,  it  is  still  an  open  ques- 
tion whether  all  this  was  a  part  of  a  plan.  It  is  no  insult  to 
the  prisoners  to  tell  them  that  their  impressions  will  not  settle 
that  question.  It  is  a  matter  for  careful  study ;  and  the  pris- 
oners are  here  in  the  position  of  some  Italian,  born  and  bred 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Pantheon,  who  finds  his  impressions 
of  his  native  city  corrected  by  some  little  blear-eyed  German 
professor,  who  has  never  seen  Rome,  nor  traveled  ten  miles 
from  his  native  village.  Study  of  the  question  does  not  mean 
a  discussion  as  to  how  the  ounces  and  fractions  of  ounces  of 
bread  and  meat  doled  out  to  the  prisoners  coincided  with  the 
ounces  and  fractions  of  ounces  absolutely  required  to  sustain 
life,  but  rather  a  close  attention  to  certain  facts,  alluded  to, 
indeed,  in  prisoners1  narratives,  but  never  allowed  their  proper 
weight     One  of  these  facts,  which  points  like  a  guide  post  to 
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an  important  conclusion,  is  that  great  piles  of  corn  bread, 
thrown  away  by  the  prisoners,  lay  moulding  within  the  stock- 
ade. The  conclusion,  then,  must  be  that  it  was  corn  bread, 
and  not  the  lack  of  it,  that  was  the  cause  of  death.  Upon  this 
corn  bread  the  Confederate  soldiers  lived  and  thrived.  Our 
men  in  the  field  were  exceedingly  glad  to  get  hold  of  a  haver- 
sack of  it,  and  made  lively  exchanges  of  wheat  bread  for  it  on 
the  picket  lines.  But  when  they  were  kept  on  it  for  weeks, 
their  stomachs  refused  to  digest  it,  and  hence  came  starvation, 
with  diarrhoea  and  scurvy  standing  at  the  head  of  the  list  of 
diseases  causing  the  greatest  mortality.  Now,  before  we  charge 
the  Confederate  authorities  with  malignity  in  continuing  this 
diet  we  must  remember  that  the  supply  of  flour  was  in  1864 
practically  cut  off  in  the*  South.  Wheat  was  becoming  very 
scarce.  The  starving-out  process  was  a  part  of  our  plan,  and 
it  was  now  working  most  effectively.  Sherman  was  striking 
the  belt  of  supplies  and  every  time  he  burned  a  flour  mill,  he 
was  fast  reducing  the  minimum  of  flour  to  zero.  The  Confed- 
erate armies  certainly  had  no  flour. 

Surgeon  Jones,  of  the  Confederate  Army,  whose  visit  to 
Andersonville  made  such  a  stir,  in  a  report  to  the  Confederate 
Surgeon  General,  speaks  of  the  Confederate  armies  being  on 
quarter  rations  as  a  fact  too  well-known  to  need  mentioning. 
The  Confederate  General  Heth  makes  the  following  state- 
ment : 

"  If  the  soldiers  last  winter  under  my  command  had  been  in  prison,  and  had 
been  restricted  to  the  rations  allowed  them,  they  would  have  been  found  miser- 
ably insufficient.  Some  days  they  had  no  meat ;  at  other  times  they  had  no  meal 
.  .  .  Had  my  men  been  in  confinement,  their  sufferings  would  have  been 
intense.  But  they  were  in  the  open  air,  they  were  free,  they  were  active,  they 
were  constantly  skirmishing  with  the  enemy,  they  had  opportunities  of  amusing 
themselves,  and  they  had  other  things  to  think  of  besides  their  own  personal  dis- 
comforts. Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  troops  of  my  command  would  have  been 
decimated  by  disease." 

This  passage,  besides  giving  testimony  to  the  inability  of  the 
South  serves  for  two  other  important  purposes.  It  suggests 
that  the  one  evil  of  Andersonville,  to  which  all  others  were 
subsidiary,  was  confinement,  which  allowed  the  prisoners  to 
brood  over  their  own  discomforts  for  a  space  of  time  that  must 
have  seemed  never  ending.     How  the  South  claims  to  have 
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directed  all  its  energies  to  the  remedying  of  this  evil,  belongs 
under  the  second  part  of  the  discussion.  It  also  shows  how 
indefinitely  Stephens'  declaration  of  "  equal  rations  to  soldiers 
and  prisoners  "  must  be  taken.  For  we  see  by  this,  that  the 
Confederate  soldiers'  rations  in  the  last  year  of  the  war  were 
practically  what  each  one  could  get. 

The  practice  of  withholding  rations  from  the  prisoners  in 
case  of  certain  breaches  of  prison  discipline,  or  attempts  to 
"  tunnel  out,"  until  some  one  informed  on  the  ringleaders,  was 
productive  of  great  suffering.  But  it  was  always  possible  to 
escape  this  by  a  strict  submission  to  discipline. 

In  connection  with  this  matter  of  willful  starvation,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  notice  how  Pollard  himself,  in  the  Secret  History  of 
the  Confederacv,  either  because  his»hatred  of  Davis  gets  the 
better  of  his  habitual  temper,  or  because  he  is  really  cooling 
off,  strikes  the  via  media  for  us.  In  his  Third  Year  of  the  War 
he  upbraids  the  Confederate  Government  for  excessive  kind- 
ness to  the  prisoners,  saying:  "It  indulged  them  in  a  festival, 
and,  while  our  prisoners  were  sighing  in  the  dungeons  and 
penitentiaries  of  the  North,  or  at  Johnston's  (etc)  Island ;  were 
(to  use  President  Davis'  own  statement)  exposed  to  the  piercing 
cold  of  the  Northern  lakes  by  men  who  cannot  be  ignorant  o£ 
even  if  they  do  not  design  the  probable  result,  a  table  (Thole 
was  spread  in  the  Libby  Prison  at  Richmond  with  all  the  luxu- 
ries that  the  teeming  markets  of  the  North  could  afford.  And 
this  licentiousness,  with  its  awful  and  terrible  contrast  to  our 
own  people,  went  by  the  name  of  Christian  charity  in  Rich- 
mond, and  was  a  pleasant  humanity  to  be  told  in  Europe." 

On  the  next  page  (209)  be  starts  a  sentence  more  moderately, 
as  if,  conscious  of  having  made  an  overstatement  with  his 
"  table  cFhdte"  he  were  now  trying  to  talk  reasonably ;  but 
almost  in  spite,  of  himself  he  ends  iu  a  striking  hyperbole ; 
thus,  "It  is  seriously  true  that  they  "  (prisoners)  "fared  as  well 
as  our  own  worn  and  hardened  soldiers  in  the  field.  They 
were  allowed  in  many  instances  to  receive  supplies  from  friends 
in  the  North ;  and  it  frequently  happened  that  the  occupants 
of  the  Libby  actually  lived  better  than  the  Cabinet  ministere  of 
the  Confederacy."  But  in  the  Secret  History  he  seems  to 
come  down  with  a  jump  into  something  like  actuality.    It  is 
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refreshing  to  hear  him  speaking  of  Northrop,  the  Confederate 
Commissary  General,  as  "a  certain  Commissary  General  who  is 
a  curse  to  our  country."  "  This  man,"  says  he,  "  has  placed 
our  Government  in  the  attitude  charged  by  the  enemy,  and  has 
attempted  to  starve  the  prisoners  in  our  hands." 

This  seems  wholesome.  But  now  he  proceeds  nearer  the 
throne,  and  says,  "  The  President  of  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
although  defended  from  the  bulk  of  these  atrocious  Northern 
inventions,  concerning  cruelty  to  prisoners,  is  yet  to  be  blamed 
not  lightly  for  continuing  in  his  employment  such  agents  as 
Winder  and  Northrop,  each  a  favorite  creature,  the  last  extrav- 
agantly so,  and  both  of  them  repeatedly  brought  to  his  atten- 
tion as  incompetent  and  scandalous  officers." 

In  fact,  Pollard  hardly  appears  in  a  via  media  at  all  here,  he 
has  come  over  to  us.  Our  partisans  could  not  do  better  than 
to  take  this  description  of  Northrop,  and  drop  those  less  real- 
istic ones  appearing  in  some  Northern  writers,  which  represent 
him  as  taxing  his  brain  until  he  had  invented  a  diabolical 
scheme  of  daily  diet,  sure  to  produce  death  in  a  short  time  and 
then  applying*  it  rigidly  to  the  prisoners.  Nobody  has  ever 
brought  the  charge  of  systematic  starvation  nearer  to  the  door 
of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Confederacy  than  Pollard.  At 
the  North  it  has  been  commonly  conceded  that  Greeley's 
bailing  of  the  "  great  culprit "  rested  on  a  tacit  acquittal  on 
that  charge.  Davis  was  notoriously  unfortunate  in  the  selec- 
tion of  his  favorites,  as  the  North  thankfully  acknowledged  in 
the  cases  of  Pemberton,  Bragg  and  Hood. 

It  is  charged  that  no  proper  effort  was  made  to  check  the 
raging  of  scurvy  and  diarrhoea  until  it  raised  the  death  rate 
in  August,  1864,  to  one  hundred  per  day.  Colonel  Chandler, 
Assistant  Adjutant  and  Inspector  General  C.  S.  A.,  after 
inspection  of  the  prison,  says :  "  Nothing  seems  to  have  been 
done,  and  but  very  little,  if  any,  effort  made  to  arrest  it  by  pro 
curing  proper  food.  .  .  .  After  inquiry  I  am  confident  that 
by  slight  exertions  green  corn  and  other  anti-scorbutics  could 
be  readily  obtained." 

Perhaps,  however,  the  strongest  statement  of  the  case  that 
with  can  truth  be  made  against  the  South  is  that  it  was,  up  to 
this  point,  following  out  the  settled  plan  of  doing  no  more  than 
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it  was  obliged  to  do.  When  there  were  35,000  men  in  the 
stockade,  to  furnish  them  properly  with  fresh  vegetables  would 
have  drained  the  whole  surrounding  country,  on  which  Hood's 
army  and  the  ordinary  markets  were  dependent  But  besides 
the  scanty  supply  given  in  the  ration,*  a  considerable  quantity 
was  brought  in  by  private  trade.  On  the  Wirz  trial  one  pris- 
oner speaks  of  many  loads  of  sweet  potatoes  coming  in,  twenty 
or  twenty -five  bushels  at  a  time,  and  being  sold  for  $0.75  (or 
$15  in  Confederate  money)  per  bushel.  The  brisk  trade  that 
was  carried  on  in  this  way  is  a  warning  against  understanding 
too  literally  the  statement  that  the  guards  used  to  rob  the  pris- 
oners of  everything  on  their  entrance.  Of  course,  there  would 
always  be  the  improvident,  who  for  a  little  whiskey  or  to- 
bacco had  parted  with  their  money,  and  the  unfortunate,  who 
had  none  at  the  outset.  These,  constituting,  doubtless,  the 
larger  part  of  the  prisoners,  were  unable  to  procure  these 
extras,  now  become  necessaries,  and  sunk  under  the  pressure 
of  disease.  Drugs,  declared  by  our  Government  contraband  of 
war,  had  been  nearly  cut  off  in  the  South  by  the  blockade,  that 
was  no  longer  a  mere  paper  blockade.  In  the  absence  of 
drugs  the  medical  treatment  took  on,  more  or  less,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  farce. 

After  the  August  horror  and  the  failure  of  the  hope  of 
exchange,  the  Confederates  set  about  remedying  this  state 
of  things.  They  secured  permission  to  purchase  medicines  in 
Northern  markets,  paying  in  cotton.f  The  prison  accounts  for 
September  to  December,  1864,  show  purchases  for  the  pris- 
oners of 

Coffee,  354  pounds. 

Irish  Potatoes,  112  bushels. 

Sweet  Potatoes,  2,125  bushels. 

Dried  Fruit,  63  bushels. 

Milk,  77  gallons. 

$10,638  Confederate  money  expended  for  cabbages,  turnips,  green  corn,  eta 

The  able  bodied  men  were  also  removed  to  other  points. 

One  may  form,  without  minute  proof,  a  pretty  fair  presump- 
tion of  the  public  sentiment  at  the  South,  when  the  fearful 

*  Surgeon  Bates  testifies  that  rations  of  potatoes  were  issued,  bat  no  green 
corn.    Report  No.  45,  page  116. 
f  Davis'  letter  to  Hon.  James  Lyon,  1876. 
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death  rate  at  AndersonviUe  was  made  known.  In  case  there 
was  no  hope  of  exchanging  these  men  for  their  own  prisoners, 
there  were  probably  very  few  who  would  not  have  been  willing 
to  see  a  pestilence  sweep  off  every  man  of  them,  provided  only 
that  the  honor  of  the  Confederacy  might  be  kept  clean  in  the 
matter.  Passions  ran  high  that  summer.  The  South  was 
hard  pressed.  It  was  an  inauspicious  time  for  rising  to  the 
high  virtue  of  doing  more  for  prisoners  than  for  its  own 
soldiers,  which  was  just  what  the  occasion  demanded.  It  felt 
justified  in  letting  the  pressure  that  was  throttling  its  own  life 
fall  first  on  the  prisoners.  Doubtless  at  that  time  the  feelings 
of  very  few  men  in  the  South  would  have  been  shocked  at  the 
following  letter.* 

C.  S.  A.  Wab  Dhpt.,  Richmond,  Va.,  Mar.  21,  1863. 

My  Dear  Snt: — If  the  exigencies  of  our  armies  require  the  use  ol  trains  for 
the  transportation  of  corn,  pay  no  regard  to  the  Yankee  prisoners.  I  would 
rather  they  should  starve  than  that  our  own  people  should  suffer.  I  suppose  I 
can  safely  put  it  in  writing.    Let  them  suffer. 

Very  truly  your  faithful  friend, 

Col.  H.  C.  Myers.  Bo.  Ould. 

This  letter  is  mild  compared  with  many  expressions  of  feel- 
ing then  uttered  against  the  prisoners.  It  breathes  forth  no 
vindictive  malice  like  some  already  quoted.  It  may  be  taken 
as  an  expression  of  the  sober  judgment  of  the  better  men  of  the 
South,  of  whom  Ould  was  a  good  type.f    No  more  felicitous 

*  Ould  denies  ail  recollection  of  having  written  any  such  letter,  and  further 
says  it  could  never  have  been  given  as  a  general  direction,  as  he  had  no  control 
of  the  commissary  department  of  prisons.  He  treats  it  as  a  forgery,  allowing  the 
possibility  that  he  may  have  written  it  to  apply  to  some  particular  case.  It  is 
againBt  the  theory  of  forgery  that  the  date  is  not  put  into  1864  to  make  it  bear 
more  immediately  on  the  AndersonviUe  horror.  Probably  it  is  only  since  the  war 
that  Ould  would  be  at  any  pains  to  disown  it 

f  Report  No.  45  represents  Ould  as  a  crafty  villain,  wilfully  obstructing  the  ex- 
change. A  review  of  the  correspondence,  however,  which  he,  as  the  sole  agent 
of  the  Confederacy  in  the  matter  of  exchange,  carried  on  with  Hitchcock,  Ludlow, 
Meredith,  and  Mulford,  leaves  one  with  the  impression  that  he  was  on  fire  with  a 
feeling  of  being  wronged.  The  current  opinion  of  him  at  the  North  rests  largely 
on  an  extract  from  one  of  his  letters  to  Gen.  Winder  in  which  he  says :  "  The  ar- 
rangement I  have  made  works  largely  in  our  favor.  We  get  rid  of  a  set  of  mis- 
erable wretches  and  receive  some  of  the  best  material  I  ever  saw.  This  is  of 
course  between  ourselves." 

Report  45  gives  the  whole  letter,  which  shows  that  Ould  is  speaking  not  of  sol- 
diers but  of  political  prisoners.    It  was  written  before  AndersonviUe  had  come 
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phrase  could  be  found  to  express  the  attitude  of  the  South 
than,  "let  them  suffer."  More  fully  stated  it  would  be,  "They 
are  on  our  hands  in  spite  of  all  we  can  do.  We  will  contrive 
no  cruelty,  let  them  suffer." 

There  is  one  consideration  which  has  an  important  bearing 
not  only  on  the  apparently  willful  starvation  of  the  prisoners, 
but  on  the  whole  care  of  them.  Everyone  who  has  been 
through  the  Southern  States  and  noticed  their  husbandry  and 
general  management  would  be  able  to  guess  that  a  large  body 
of  prisoners  who  could  not  count  on  any  especial  sympathy, 
would  suffer,  if  dependent  on  them  even  in  prosperous  times; 
and  can  appreciate  how  strong  an  essay  might  be  written  on 
Southern  shiftlessness  as  an  excuse  for  apparent  malignity. 

The  natural  method  of  avoiding  this  suffering  would  have 
been  for  the  U.  S.  Government  to  subsist  its  own  soldiers  held 
in  Southern  prisons.  Woolsey,  in  his  International  Law  (page 
250),  gives  it  as  the  present  practice  in  regard  to  prisoners  of 
war  between  their  capture  and  exchange,  "to  supply  them 
with  necessary  comforts  at  the  expense  of  the  State  to  which 
they  belong."  Had  the  detention  of  prisoners  not  been  the 
result  of  a  quarrel,  this  course  would  probably  have  been 
adopted.  Gen.  Meredith  in  a  letter  to  Ould  dated  Nov.  2, 
1868,  which,  owing  to  some  objection  by  Gen.  Hitchcock,  was 

into  being,  and  while  the  cartel  was  in  brisk  operation.  It  was  senseless  to  pro- 
duce it  entire  and  not  drop  the  old  charge  against  Ould.    This  is  the  letter : — 

Out  Poiht,  Va.,  March  1,  1863. 

Sib  :  —  A  flag-of -truce  boat  has  arrived  with  350  political  prisoners,  Gen. 
Barrow  and  several  other  prominent  men  among  them.  I  wish  you  to  send  me  at 
4  o'clock  Wednesday  morning  all  the  military  prisoners  (except  officers)  and  all 
the  political  prisoners  you  have.  If  any  of  the  political  prisoners  have  on  hand 
proof  enough  to  convict  them  of  being  spies,  or  having  committed  other  offences 
which  should  subject  them  to  punishment,  so  state  opposite  their  names.  Also 
state  whether  you  think  under  the  circumstances  they  should  be  released.  The 
arrangement  I  have  made  works  largely  in  our  favor.  We  get  rid  of  a  set  of  mis- 
erable wretches  and  receive  some  of  the  best  material  I  ever  saw.  Tell  Capt 
Turner  to  put  down  on  the  list  the  names  of  Edward  G.  Eggling  and  Eugenia 
Hammeremiller.  The  President  is  anxious  they  should  get  off.  They  are  here 
now.  This  of  course  is  between  ourselves.  If  you  have  any  female  whom  you 
can  send  off  safely  to  keep  her  company,  I  would  like  you  to  send  her.  Two 
hundred  and  odd  political  prisoners  are  on  their  way.  I  would  be  more  foil  is 
my  communication  if  I  had  time.  Robert  Ould, 

Brig.  Gen.  Winder.  Agent  of  Exchange. 
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never  sent,  after  a  preamble  setting  forth  the  well  known  ina- 
bility of  the  Confederates  to  subsist  the  prisoners  in  their 
hands,  says :  "  I  will  agree  that  each  party  shall  subsist  and 
clothe  the  prisoners  of  war  held  by  the  other."  But  very  soon 
after  this  the  U.  S.  Government  secured  the  privilege  of  send- 
ing supplies  to  its  imprisoned  soldiers,  which,  however,  was 
discontinued  Dec.  12,  after  less  than  a  month,  on  account  of 
Ould's  taking  offense  at  Meredith's  continuing  to  address  the 
commissary  of  the  prison  at  Richmond  instead  of  Ould  him- 
self. Private  supplies,  however,  forwarded  by  the  Christian 
Commission,  were  still  received  and  distributed  for  a  time 
longer.  But,  as  some  of  the  senders  insisted  on  labelling  the 
boxes  "To  our  starving  soldiers  in  Richmond,"  or,  "To  our 
brave  defenders  in  the  Libby,"  this  privilege  also  was  refused. 

The  overcrowding  of  the  enclosure  was  a  chief  cause  of  the 
horror  at  Andersonville.  With  the  insignificant  guard  as- 
signed to  duty  there,  it  was  impossible  to  police  it  properly. 
This  work  was  largely  entrusted  to  detailed  prisoners  whose 
authority  was  disregarded  by  the  rest  But  much  was  left  to 
the  common  sense  of  the  crowd,  which  was,  of  course,  found 
miserably  deficient.  Pollard  is  probably  correct  in  saying,  "  If 
a  conspiracy  had  been  entered  into  by  a  large  number  of  the 
prisoners  to  cause  the  utmost  filth  and  stench,  it  could  not 
have  accomplished  a  more  disgusting  result."  But  he  fails  to 
acknowledge  that  it  was  a  duty  of  the  officials  to  see  that  sani- 
tary rules  were  observed.  A  few  hundred  men  shot  in  en- 
forcing them  would  have  saved  the  greater  number.  One  of 
the  first  recommendations  of  surgeon  Joseph  Jones  was  that 
the  guard  should  be  increased,  and  the  police  duty  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  prisoners.  But  with  over  a  thousand  men 
to  the  acre,  or  a  space  to  each  man  of  six  feet  by  three,  clean- 
liness was  next  to  impossible.  The  stream  was  inadequate  to 
the  needs  of  so  many.  Sudden  arrivals  caused  the  stoppage 
of  the  meager  rations. 

There  is  considerable  excuse  for  this  overcrowding*  If,  at 
the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  '64,  any  one  had  predicted  that 
the  Confederates  would  have  45,000  prisoners  to  send  to  An- 
dersonville, besides  all  those  collected  at  other  points,  they 
would  have  laughed  him  to  scorn  for  indulging  in  wild  visions. 
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When  did  armies  conducting  an  unsuccessful  defensive  ever 
secure  so  many  prisoners  ? 

The  Confederates  evidently  felt  these  prisoners  to  be  a  most 
troublesome  "  elephant "  on  their  hands,  and  only  because  they 
were  at  their  wits  end  to  know  what  to  do  with  them,  did  they 
allow  such  an  excessive  accumulation  at  Anderson ville.  .  At 
the  close  of  September  this  had  been  entirely  remedied,  and 
only  the  sick,  about  10,000  in  number,  remained. 

There  is  no  denying  that  much  of  the  suffering  in  this  crowd 
was  due  to  the  brutality  of  the  prisoners  themselves,  although 
this  is  a  point  that  is  not  made  very  prominent  in  the  narra- 
tives. We  read,  however,  with  a  shudder,  that  six  of  the  worst 
desperadoes  of  a  gang  that  went  about  robbing  and  murdering 
their  fellow  prisoners,  were  tried  and  hanged  by  the  prisoners 
themselves,  with  the  consent  of  Capt  Wirz.  It  seemed  the 
only  way  of  holding  in  check  the  lawlessness  which  prevailed. 
The  hope  of  an  extra  ration  would  always  induce  some  mis- 
creant to  inform  on  those  who  planned  to  break  out  Perhaps 
those  inside  the  stockade  are  somewhat  excusable  for  such 
meanness,  for  hunger  may  have  made  them  cravens ;  but  the 
brutality  of  those  who  were  detailed  outside,  in  the  hospital 
and  dead  house,  toward  their  fellows  finds  no  such  excuse,  for 
they  had  better  rations.  At  the  time  of  the  events  these  ras- 
cals were  spoken  of  as  now  crazed  by  ill  treatment,  but  "  men 
who  a  little  while  ago  left  their  homes  gifted  with  every  vir- 
tue.1' Such  a  phrase  as  this  last,  in  a  work  not  intended  to  be 
ironical,  is  an  insult  to  the  really  good,  true  men  who  suffered 
from  their  brutality.  It  drives  one  in  disgust  to  the  Confed- 
erate view  of  the  matter.  They  always  maintained  that  they 
were  dealing  with  a  brutal  lot,  and  were  fond  of  quoting  the 
words  of  the  irascible  Neal  Dow,  who,  when  insulted  by  the 
Richmond  prisoners,  said  "You  have  here  the  rakings  and 
scrapings  of  Europe." 

It  does  us  no  harm  to  be  reminded  that  in  1864  a  good  many 
men  had  found  their  way  to  Andersonville,  of  the  type  de- 
scribed by  the  N.  Y.  Times  of  Jan.  6,  1865,  as  the  material 
from  which  our  armies  were  recruited  in  the  last  year  of  the 
war.  "  Wretched  vagabonds  of  depraved  morals,  decrepit  in 
body,  without  courage,  self  respect  or  conscience.  They  are 
dirty,  disorderly,  thievish  and  incapable." 
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These  men,  induced  by  bounties  to  enlist,  constituted  the  soft 
part  of  Grant's  "  hammer,"  and,  in  the  absence  of  opportunity 
to  run  away,  were  more  likely  to  be  taken  prisoners  than  the 
belter  men,  the  veterans.  They  were  capable  of  being  held  in 
pretty  good  order  by  the  restraints  of  military  discipline,  espe- 
cially when  serving  in  old  regiments.  But,  being  released  in 
a  measure  from  restraint,  they  were  capable  of  making  the 
Andersonville  stockade  a  pandemonium.  The  only  considera- 
tion that  softens  our  judgment  of  this  class  is  that  they  were 
the  most  numerous  victims.  Their  endurance  easily  gave  way, 
and  they  were  the  first  to  show  mental  collapse.  Homesick- 
ness, often  strongest  in  those  who  have  the  least  attractive 
homes,  broke  them  down.  If  it  were  possible  to  separate 
mental  from  physical  suffering,  it  would  probably  appear  that 
the  chief  horror  of  Andersonville  was  mental  The  surgeon  of 
the  prison,  Stevenson,  says :  "  Disappointment  and  despondency 
in  regard  to  exchanges  seem  to  have  been  the  most  potent 
cause  in  lowering  the  vitality  of  mind  and  body,  and  predis- 
posing the  men  to  disease."  It  is  of  no  use  to  set  this  aside  as 
a  rebel  argument,  for  even  if  Surgeon  Stevenson  had  not  said 
it,  a  careful  judge  of  the  situation  would  have  guessed  it  It 
was  observed  and  recorded  by  more  than  one  prisoner,  that 
those  who  kept  a  stout  heart,  maintaining  personal  pride,  and 
endeavoring  to  keep  clean  in  spite  of  the  difficulty,  were  almost 
sure  to  escape  disease. 

One  of  the  charges  against  Wirz  was  that  he  had  caused 
three  hundred  men  to  be  shot  at  the  dead  line ;  and  in  all  the 
narratives  the  terrible  dead  line  plays  a  prominent  role.  It 
stands  in  the  Northern  mind  as  one  of  the  inexcusable  things 
of  Andersonville. 

It  is  a  short  and  easy  defence  of  the  Confederacy  to  say  that 
it  was  not  responsible  for  the  cruelties  of  Wirz  and  Winder. 
But  its  only  orderly  and  satisfactory  defence  is  a  defence  of  its 
authorized  agents.  Possibly  it  would  not  shock  the  people  of 
the  North  now,  such  is  our  love  of  fair  play,  to  hear  it  main- 
tained that  Wirz  was  neither  better  nor  worse  than  many  men 
who  had  charge  of  prisoners  on  both  sides.  Three  hundred 
men,  more  or  less,  may  have  been  shot  at  the  dead  line  by  his 
orders,  and  he  not  be,  after  all,  the  fiend  in  human  form  which 
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he  was  alleged  to  be.  He  was  held  responsible  for  the  safe 
keeping  of  that  vast  mass  of  prisoners.  It  was  imperative 
that  no  crowd  should  be  allowed  to  approach  the  stockade. 
The  least  cruel  arrangement  for  effecting  this  was  to  have  a 
well  marked  line  at  a  short  interval  from  the  stockade  and 
have  the  death  penalty  for  crossing  it  rigidly  enforced.  This 
arrangement  is  said  to  have  originated  in  one  of  the  best  man- 
aged of  the  Northern  prisons.  But  it  is  a  Southern  complaint 
that  some  of  the  Northern  prisons  dispensed  with  a  dead  line, 
and  left  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  guard  when  to  shoot,  so  that 
many  priaoners  were  shot  without  being  aware  that  they  were 
on  forbidden  ground.  Much  of  the  talk  about  the  ferocity  of 
Wirz  and  his  men  leaves  out  of  the  account  the  all-important 
fact  that  the  prisoners  were  always  trying  to  escape,  and 
according  to  the  laws  of  war  were  bound  to  escape,  if  they 
could.  It  is  rather  to  be  wondered  at  that  those  more  than 
thirty  thousand  men  did  not  overpower  that  feeble  guard,  and 
secure  freedom,  even  at  the  expense  of  half  their  number,  if 
need  be.  At  least  one  well-formed  plan  to  break  the  stockade, 
and  act  by  divisions  and  brigades,  came  nearly  to  execution, 
but  was  defeated  by  an  informer. 

With  these  necessary  conditions  to  be  fulfilled,  had  an 
angel  from  heaven  been  put  in  command  of  the  prison,  as  it 
stood  in  August,  he  could  not  have  made  it  anything  else  than 
a  habitation  of  cruelty.  Wirz  was  far  from  angelic ;  probably 
shed  no  tears  over  the  situation,  and  doubtless  felt  that  he 
must  rule  by  terror.  His  sayings  so  often  quoted  :  "I'm  kill- 
ing more  Yankees  than  Lee  at  the  front,"  and,  "Pm  doing  the 
work  of  a  dozen  regiments  at  the  front,"  are  the  natural  swag- 
ger of  a  military  braggadocio,  in  his  peculiar  situation.  If  his 
trial  were  to  take  place  to-day,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he 
would  be  charged  with  omission  rather  than  commission  ;  that 
he  carried  out,  like  a  rude  soldier/  without  question,  arrange- 
ments forced  upon  him,  (partly  by  circumstances),  instead  of 
raising  a  cry,  proclaiming  the  suffering  of  his  prisoners,  that 
should  have  reached  every  official  of  the  Confederacy. 

It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  more  men  were  shot  on  a 
punctilio  of  order  in  Northern  or  Southern  prisons.  One 
ought  to  accept  with  great  caution  those  reports,  so  rife  among 
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the  prisoners,  of  corporalships  and  serjeanties  bestowed  for  every 
prisoner  shot  The  Confederate  Congressional  Committee 
showed  indiscretion  by  giving  such  stories  official  credenca 
The  right  to  shoot  prisoners  attempting  to  escape,  or  putting 
themselves  in  an  attitude  that  threatened  escape,  was  exer- 
cised freely  by  both  sides  ;  but  the  Confederates  on  two  occa- 
sions threatened  an  extension  of  that  right  which  raises  grave 
questions.  When  Gen.  Kilpatrick  was  supposed  to  be  ap- 
proaching AndersonviUe,  with  a  considerable  cavalry  force, 
the  following  order  was  issued  and  posted  about  the  prison  : 

"  Order  No.  13. 

Headquarters  Confrd.  States  Military  Prison, 

AndersonviUe,  July  27,  1864. 
The  officer  on  duty  and  in  charge  of  the  battery  of  Florida  artillery,  at  the 
time,  will,  upon  receiving  notice  that  the  enemy  have  approached  within  seven 
miles  of  the  post,  open  fire  upon  the  stockade  with  grape  shot,  without  reference 
to  the  situation  beyond  these  lines  of  defence.  It  is  better  that  the  last  Federal 
be  exterminated  than  be  permitted  to  burn  and  pillage  the  property  of  loyal  citi- 
zens, as  they  will  do  if  allowed  to  make  their  escape  from  the  prison. 

By  order  of  J.  H.  Winder,  Brig.  (Ten." 

It  would  now  probably  be  satisfactory  to  all  friends  of  the 
South  to  be  able  to  regard  this  order  as  intended  to  work 
simply  as  a  threat  But  Gen.  Winder  seemed  to  be  in  earnest, 
and,  according  to  one  witness,  said,  "  I  would  rather  see  those, 
twenty  thousand  scoundrels  blown  to  hell  than  go  to  heaven 
myself." 

If  the  testimony  on  which  this  is  given  should  be  impeached, 
yet  the  second  proposed  extension  of  the  right  of  wholesale 
destruction  was  defended  by  high  official  authority.  In  the 
spring  of  1864,  when  Col.  Dahlgren  was  approaching  Bichmond 
on  the  desperate  errand  of  liberating  the  prisoners,  and  count- 
ing on  their  cooperation,  the  Confederate  authorities  put  a 
large  quantity  of  powder  under  the  Libby  prison,  full  of  com- 
missioned officers,  and  told  the  prisoners  that  any  attempt,  on 
their  part,  to  break  away,  would  be  the  signal  for  an  explosion 
which  could  not  fail  to  blow  them  all  into  eternity.  The  Con- 
federate Congressional  Committee  remark :  "  The  means  adopted 
were  those  of  humanity  and  prevention  rather  than  of  execu- 
tion." But  then,  they  proceed  to  argue  as  follows:  "If  it 
would  have  been  right  to  put  to  death  any  one  prisoner  at- 
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tempting  to  escape  under  such  circumstances,  it  seems  logically 
certain  that  it  would  have  been  equally  right  to  put  to  death 
any  number  making  such  attempt" 

If  this  deed  had  been  done,  and  the  Confederate  authorities 
had  appeared  before  the  world  with  this  u  logically  certain" 
they  would  have  been  met  with  a  cry  of  horror  that  would 
have  startled  them.  It  is  barely  possible  that  the  Confederates 
believed  the  allegation  which  they  make  that  it  was  ascertained 
to  be  a  part  of  Dahlgren's  plan  u  to  murder  the  President  of 
the  Confederate  States,  and  other  prominent  men ;  to  release 
the  prisoners  of  war,  then  numbering  five  or  six  thousand"  (at 
Bichmond  and  Belle  Isle) ;  "  to  put  arms  into  their  hands,  and 
to  turn  over  the  city  to  indiscriminate  pillage,  rape,  and 
plunder."  But  there  is  every  probability  that  the  mental  fac- 
ulties of  this  committee  were  not  so  much  impaired  as  to  take 
in  all  these  "  cock  and  bull"  stories  without  question.  It  was 
the  moral  sense  that  was  blunted  by  the  hatred  which  the 
thought  of  the  prisoners  always  stirred. 

Thus  far,  the  South  pursues  a  difficult  defensive.  But  she 
tries  to  strengthen  her  case  by  retorting  upon  the  North  every 
charge  of  cruelty  made  against  herself.  The  following  in 
Scraps  from  a  Prison  Table,  is  only  a  fair  sample  of  much  that 
one  finds  in  Southern  narratives.  "Men  talk  of  the  horrors 
of  Andersonville.  If  those  who  now  sleep  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Michigan  could  tell  their  story,  Andersonville  would 
appear  as  a  Paradise  in  comparison."  Descending  to  particu- 
lars, there  is  hardly  an  item,  found  in  our  indictment  of  Ander: 
sonville,  that  they  do  not  bring  against  Camp  Chase,  Elmira, 
and  Fort  Delaware.  And  yet,  it  seems  as  if  a  candid  foreigner, 
comparing  the  deposition  of  the  Andersonville  prisoners  with 
that  of  the  Confederate  prisoners,  which  is  meant  to  balance  it, 
must  receive  the  impression  that  in  the  first  case  there  is  always 
pure  tragedy,  a  depth  of  suffering  never  reached  in  the  descrip- 
tion, but  in  the  second  case,  some  elements  of  comedy,  an 
apparent  striving  to  make  out  that  the  suffering  was  as  great  as 
somebody  else's.  The  grotesque  of  being  forced  to  pray  for 
Abe  Lincoln  and  the  success  of  the  colored  troops  is  sometimes 
the  grievance  which  must  offset  deaths  in  which  soul  and  body 
bore  to  the  full  all  the  possibilities  of  suffering. 
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But  the  sharpest  retort  has  been  made  on  the  statistics  of 
the  case.  Secretary  Stanton,  in  his  report  of  July  19,  1885, 
gives  these  figures. 

Union  Soldiers  deposited  in  Confederate  prisons, 1 26,940 

"  "        died         "  "  u 22,676 

Confederate  Soldiers  deposited  in  Federal  prisons, 220,000 

"  "        died  "        "  "      26,436 

This  gives  the  greater  number  of  deaths  in  the  Northern 
prisons,  to  be  sure,  but  out  of  a  total  of  prisoners  nearly  twice 
as  large.  But  Southern  writers  bring  forward,  as  a  part  of  a 
report  of  the  Federal  Surgeon  General,  a  statement  that  the 
number  of  Federal  soldiers  in  Confederate  prisons  was  270,000. 
Leaving  the  other  figures  just  as  they  stood,  they  njake  the 
following  statement  of  the  case : 

In  Northern  prisons,  out  of  220,000,         26,436  died. 
In  Southern  prisons,  out  of  270,000,         22,576  died. 

Corollary.  How  now  about  your  beautifully  wholesome  and 
philanthropic  Northern  prisons  ?  This  was  the  heaviest  bolt 
which  Senator  Hill  of  Georgia  launched  at  Senator  Blaine  in 
1876 ;  and  Southern  apologists,  picking  it  up,  have  used  it  ever 
since.  If  these  latter  estimates  were  proved  correct,  it  would 
be  a  most  triumphant  defence ;  for,  although  we  might  try  to 
account  for  the  greater  mortality  among  the  Confederate  pris- 
oners by  their  worse  condition  when  captured,  yet  we  should 
feel  almost  driven  from  such  a  course,  for  very  shame,  by  the 
thought  of  that  army  of  50,000  such  men,  which  contested 
Grant's  advance  on  Richmond.  But  this  is  probably  a  case  in 
which  figures  have  been  made  to  lie.  It  seems  almost  incred- 
ible that  public  men  should  try  to  sustain  a  case  of  this  magni- 
tude, by  citing  figures  which  do  not  exist.  But,  if  these 
figures  do  exist,  they  are  surely  in  some  very  dark  corner. 

Stanton's  estimates  are  all  probably  capable  of  some  emen- 
dation, but  the  discrepancy  between  126,000  and  270,000 
would  be  the  despair  of  statisticians.  The  Adjutant  General's 
Report*  to  the  40th  Congress  allows  188,146  prisoners  taken 
by  the  Confederate  armies,  which  tallies  very  fairly  with  Stan- 
ton's 126,940  actually  brought  into  prison.  This  Confederate 
manipulation  of  figures  appears  to  have  changed  the  one  term 

*  40th  Cong.,  3d  Session.    Report  No.  45,  pages  718-9. 
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of  the  four  that  was  least  capable  of  change.  The  Surgeon 
General's  Report  to  the  40th  Congress,  a  part  of  Report  No.  45, 
above  referred  to,  gives  the  number  of  Confederate  soldiers 
dying  in  northern  prisons  as  30,716,  quite  an  increase  of  Stan- 
ton's estimate.  But  the  estimate  22,576  as  the  number  of 
Union  soldiers  dying  in  southern  prisons  was  notoriously  inad- 
equate. Lack  of  well-kept  records  made  our  knowledge  of 
that  matter  quite  fragmentary.  By  an  accurate  count  of  graves 
there  were  ascertained  to  be  at  Andersonville  and  Salisbury 
alone,  24,658  dead.  Richmond  and  Florence  easily  swell  the 
figures  to  upwards  of  80,000,  omitting  Millen,  Danville,  and 
less  crowded  depots.  The  statistical  argument,  then,  will  by 
no  means  bring  about  what  the  South  wishes,  acquittal  with  a 
severe  counter  charge.  But  the  fact  that  with  all  our  resources 
we  lost  fourteen  per  cent  of  the  prisoners  entrusted  to  us, 
ought  to  make  us  cautious  about  asserting  malignity,  even  if, 
in  a  country  approximating  to  the  starvation  point,  the  loss 
should  rise  as  high  as  twenty-eight  per  cent  On  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners,  however,  the  South  ought  not  to  be  ambi- 
tious to  assume  the  offensive.  Even  a  tolerable  defence  is  a 
great  gain  for  her.  Her  ground  for  attack  has  always  been  the 
matter  of  the  respective  attitudes  of  the  two  belligerents  on  the 
subject  of  exchanges.  We  have  already  seen  how  exchanges, 
after  having  gone  on  quite  regularly  for  just  about  a  year, 
were  suddenly  stopped  by  a  train  of  causes  in  which  impartial 
history  will  have  to  allow  adivision  of  the  blame.  After  the 
Confederates  once  thoroughly  realized  that  the  price  of  their 
gain  at  Chickamauga  was  the  possible  crumbling  away  of  their 
armies  by  capture,  without  any  overwhelming  defeat,  their 
course  in  the  matter  of  exchanges  was  most  consistent  There 
was  no  concession  which  they  would  have  shrunk  from,  to  gain 
a  renewal  of  exchanges,  except  allowing  their  former  slaves  to 
be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  honor  of  the  Confederacy 
was  pledged  to  resist  that  It  is  fortunate  for  them  that  their 
own  self-interest  lay  exactly  in  the  line  of  the  highest  philan- 
thropy, so  that  before  the  tribunal  of  history  they  can  point 
with  some  pride  to  their  record ;  and  any  history  that  is  not  a 
"  searcher  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart,"  but  pro- 
nounces on  facts  alone,  must  render  the  most  complete  verdict 
in  their  favor. 
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They  first  pressed  for  a  renewal  of  the  old  cartel.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1863,  Ould  wrote  to  Gen.  Meredith,  proposing  an  exchange 
of  all  prisoners  not  subject  to  special  charges,  making  especial 
reference  to  Art  9  of  the  cartel :  "  And  in  case  any  misunder- 
standing shall  arise  in  regard  to  any  clause  or  stipulation  in  the 
foregoing  articles,  it  is  mutually  agreed  upon  that  such  misun- 
derstanding shall  not  interrupt  the  release  of  prisoners  on  parole, 
as  herein  provided,  but  shall  be  made  the  subject  of  friendly 
explanation,  in  order  that  the  object  of  this  agreement  may 
neither  be  defeated  nor  postponed."  It  was  the  evident  design 
of  this  letter  to  except  negro  soldiers  and  their  officers  from 
the  provisions  of  the  cartel  The  letter  closed  as  follows: 
"  Will  you  accept  this  ?  I  have  no  expectation  of  an  answer ; 
but  perhaps  you  may  give  me  one.  If  it  does  come,  I  hope  it 
will  come  soon."  In  November,  Gen.  Meredith  made  a  sort  of 
an  answer  by  offering  12,000  prisoners  in  exchange  for  their 
exact  equivalent.  This  offer  Ould  promptly  rejected,  saying 
that  the  South  insisted  on  a  return  to  the  cartel.  But,  the  bal- 
ance of  prisoners  being  decidedly  against  the  South,  this  was 
regarded  as  opening  up  a  possibility  for  a  repetition  of  the 
Chickamauga  game. 

This  offer  of  Gen.  Meredith  is  an  important  item,  because 
the  Confederates  undertook  to  accept  it  later,  and  also  because 
of  the  opposite  interpretations  that  have  been  put  upon  it  In 
the  South,  the  offer  is  believed  to  have  been  made  not  in  good 
faith,  but  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  before  the  public  that  it 
was  the  South,  which  stood  in  the  way  of  an  exchange.  Mere- 
dith voices  the  Northern  sentiment,  saying  that  it  was  made  in 
good  faith  and  rejected,  "  Because  the  damnable  plans  of  the 
rebel  government  in  relation  to  our  poor  captured  soldiers  had 
not  been  fully  carried  out" 

Dec.  12,  the  offer  to  exchange  man  for  man,  made  to  Gen. 
Lee  by  Gen.  Halleck,  at  the  request  of  Gen.  Hitchcock,  who 
feared  that  he  himself  was  personally  objectionable  to  the  Con- 
federate authorities,  was  also  emphatically  rejected. 

Dec.  17,  Gen.  Butler,  having  expressed  an  opinion  that  the 
Confederates  would  consent  to  the  exchange  man  for  man,  if 
properly  approached,  was  duly  commissioned  to  take  charge  of 
the  whole  vexed  question.     His  instructions  were  to  waive  all 
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the  questions  of  the  controversy,  and  insist  on  but  two  points: 

1.  Exchange  man  for  man. 

2.  Fall  equality  of  the  negro  prisoners. 

But  the  appointment  of  Butler,  who  was  still  under  Davis' 
ban  of  outlawry,  to  this  office  was  regarded  in  the  South  as  an 
affront  Ould  refused  to  recognize  him,  and  kept  on  address- 
ing Gen.  Hitchcock  or  his  subordinates.  With  the  hope,  how- 
ever, of  gaining  a  return  to  the  cartel,  with  the  negroes  tacitly 
excluded,  he  asked  and  received  an  unofficial  interview  with 
Butler,  in  March,  1864,  which  failed  of  its  object  It  is  proper 
to  regard  this  as  a  turning  point  in  the  matter,  for  the  South, 
having  now  lost  all  hope  of  carrying  its  point,  was  pretty  sure 
sooner  or  later  to  accept  the  offer  to  exchange  man  for  man. 
Butler  could  then  pursue  his  plan  of  exchanging  thus,  until  he 
got  back  the  80,000  prisoners  in  the  South,  and  then  u  twist" 
the  80,000  Confederate  prisoners,  who  would  remain  in  his 
hands,  until  he  made  the  South  willing  to  give  up  the  few 
negroes  in  question.* 

But  certain  high  officials  of  the  North  also  appear  to  have 
changed  their  plan  at  this  time,  and  decided  that  it  was  more 
economical  not  to  exchange  at  all.  Grant  opened  the  cam- 
paign of  1864  with  the  announcement  of  a  programme,  which 
was  "to  hammer  continuously  against  the  armed  force  of  the 
enemy  and  his  resources  until  by  mere  attrition,  if  in  no  other 
way,  there  shall  be  nothing  left  to  him  but  an  equal  submis- 
sion with  the  loyal  section  of  our  country,  to  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  land." 

*  It  is  said  that  when  the  whole  question  of  exchange  was  made  to  depend  on 
the  rights  of  the  negro  to  be  treated  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  the  whole  number  of 
negroes  in  question  did  not  exceed  five  hundred.  If  this  seems  strange,  it  finds 
ample  explanation  in  such  an  order  as  the  following,  from  Gen.  £.  Kirby  Smith  to 
Gen.  R.  Taylor,  dated  June  13,  1863:  "I  have  been  unofficially  informed  that 
some  of  your  troops  have  captured  negroes  in  arms.  I  hope  this  may  not  be  so, 
and  that  your  subordinates  who  may  have  been  in  command  of  capturing  parties 
may  hare  recognized  the  propriety  of  giving  no  quarter  to  armed  negroes  and 
their  officers.  In  this  way  we  may  be  relieved  from  a  disagreeable  dilemma." 
Ould,  in  a  report  of  May  2,  1864,  to  the  Secretary  of  War  says:  "  As  yet,  the  Fed- 
erals do  not  appear  to  have  found  any  well-authenticated  case  of  the  retention  of 
a  negro  prisoner.  They  have  made  several  specific  inquiries,  but  in  each  case 
there  was  no  record  of  any  such  party,  and  so  I  responded.  Having  no  especial 
desire  to  find  any  such  case,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  same  answer  will 
be  returned  to  every  such  inquiry." 
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In  the  process  of  hammering  up  50,000  men  with  150,000,  an 
exchange  of  prisoners,  man  for  man,  would  evidently  be  a 
retardation.  Accordingly,  as  Butler  subsequently  declared, 
Gen.  Grant  told  him,  just  before  crossing  the  Bapidan,  not  to 
let  the  Confederates  have  another  able-bodied  man  under  any 
circumstances.  It  was  probably  the  intention  to  finish  the 
campaign  and  the  war  before  the  summer  was  over;  and 
Grant's  proposal  "  to  fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes  all  sum- 
mer," was  his  first  expression  of  failure.  That  underestimate 
of  the  toughness  of  Lee's  army  caused  the  plan  to  seem  more 
cruel  than  it  actually  was.  Had  Grant's  military  operations 
succeeded  as  he  intended,  the  August  horror  at  Anderson ville 
would  never  have  been  reached.  But  it  came,  and  he  had 
merely  got  so  far  as  to  be  "  tightening  his  hold"  on  Richmond 
and  Petersburg. 

In  the  first  days  of  August,*  the  report  of  Col.  Chandler, 
containing  an  account  of  the  condition  of  Andersonville,  came 
to  CoL  Chilton,  Ass't  Adj.  and  Inspector  Gen.  at  Richmond. 
It  was  passed  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  with  this  endorsement 
by  Adj.  Gen.  Cooper : 

11  Respectfully  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War : 

The  condition  of  the  prison  at  Andersonville  is  a  reproach  to  us  as  a  Nation." 

There  is  no  lack  of  assertion,  at  the  South,  that  Davis  never 
saw  this  report,  and  never  heard  of  its  existence  till  1876. 
But  the  matter  had  been  fairly  brought  before  some  of  the 
highest  officers  of  the  Confederacy.  A  crisis  was  clearly 
reached.  To  clear  the  honor  of  the  Government^  Ould  was  di- 
rected to  redpen  the  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  exchange. ' 

*  The  dates  given  in  connection  with  this  document  afford  some  difficulty.  It 
was  dated  July  5.  But  Chandler  testified  on  the  Wire  trial  that  this  is  a  mistake 
for  Aug.  5.  It  was  marked,  ••  Received,  Aug.  17,"  though  Chandler  said  that  it 
was  endorsed  Aug.  5.  One  part  of  the  report  in  reference  to  the  possibility  of 
procuring  green  corn,  as  quoted  in  Report  No.  45,  is  dated  Jan.  5, 1864,  which 
must  be  absurd,  as  there  was  no  trouble  at  Andersonville  at  that  date,  and  Chand- 
ler states  that  he  did  not  leave  Richmond  till  July  27. 

f  A  prompt  removal  of  Gen.  Winder  would  have  counted  for  something  of  an 
exculpation.    Col.  Chandler's  report  contained  the  following: 

11  My  duty  requires  me  respectfully  to  recommend  a  change  in  the  officer  in 
command  of  the  post,  Brig.  Gen.  J.  H.  Winder,  and  the  substitution  in  his 
place,  of  one  who  unites  both  energy  and  good  judgment  with  some  feelings  of 
humanity  and  consideration  for  the  welfare  and  comfort  (so  far  as  is  consistent 
with  their  safe-keeping)  of  the  vast  number  of  unfortunates  under  his  control, 
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The  following  letters  tell  the  story : 

"Richmond,  Va.,  Aug.  10, 1864. 
Major  John  B.  Multord,  Ass't  Agent  of  Exchange  : 

Sir:  You  have  several  times  proposed  to  me  to  exchange  the  prisoners  re- 
spectively held  by  the  two  belligerents,  officer  for  officer,  and  man  for  man.  The 
same  offer  has  also  been  made  by  other  officials  having  charge  of  matters  con- 
nected with  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  This  proposal  has  heretofore  been  de- 
clined by  the  Confederate  authorities,  they  insisting  upon  the  terms  of  the  cartel, 
which  required  the  delivery  of  the  excess  on  either  side,  upon  parole.  In  view, 
however,  of  the  very  large  number  of  prisoners  now  held  by  each  party,  and  the 
Buffering  consequent  upon  their  continued  confinement,  I  now  consent  to  the 
above  proposal,  and  agree  to  deliver  to  you  the  prisoners  held  in  captivity  by  the 
Confederate  authorities,  provided  you  agree  to  deliver  an  equal  number  of  Con- 
federate officers  and  men.  As  equal  numbers  are  delivered  from  time  to  time, 
they  will  be  declared  exchanged.  This  proposal  is  made  with  the  understanding 
that  the  officers  and  men  on  both  sides  who  have  been  longest  in  captivity,  will  be 
first  delivered,  when  it  is  practicable.  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  you,  as 
speedily  as  possible,  whether  this  arrangement  can  be  carried  out 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  Ould,  Agent  of  Exchange." 

Accompanying  this  letter  was  a  statement  of  the  terrible  rate 
of  mortality  at  Andersonville. 

No  answer  having  been  returned,  on  the  20th  of  August, 
Ould,  in  a  conversation  with  Major  Mulford,  asked  if  he  had 
any  answer  to  give,  and  he  replied  that  he  was  not  authorized 
to  give  any. 

The  following  letter  was  then  delivered  to  Major  Mulford : 

"  Richmond,  Aug.  22,  1864. 
Maj.  Gen.  E.  A.  Hitchcock,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Exchange : 

Sir:  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  communication  which,  on  the  10th  inst,  I 
addressed  and  delivered  to  Major  Jno.  E.  Mulford,  Ass't  Agent  of  Exchange. 
Under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  I  deem  it  proper  to  forward  this  paper  to 
you,  in  order  that  you  may  fully  understand  the  position  taken  by  the  Confederate 
authorities.  I  shall  be  glad  if  the  proposition  therein  made  is  accepted  by  your 
Government.  Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Ro.  Ould,  Agent  of  EaxhcmgtP 

some  one  who  at  least  does  not  advocate  deliberately  and  in  cold  blood  the  pro- 
priety of  leaving  them  in  their  present  condition,  until  their  number  has  been  suffi- 
ciently reduced  by  death  to  make  the  present  arrangement  sufficient  for  their 
accommodation." 

Southern  writers  are  wont  to  assert  that  Chandler  had  same  personal  hostility  to 
Gen.  Winder,  and  that  the  only  thing  that  prevented  a  prompt  investigation  of 
these  charges  by  a  Court  Martial,  was  the  difficulty  of  detailing  in  that  pressing 
crisis  enough  officers  of  suitable  rank  to  compose  the  court.  Winder  was  removed 
from  Andersonville  by  a  method  that  had  the  color  of  promotion,  and  died  the 
following  winter. 
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The  Slst  of  the  month  having  been  reached,  and  no  answer 

having  been  received,  Ould  wrote  again  to  Maj.  Mulford,  who 

had  again  appeared  on  a  flag-of -truce  boat 

"Richmond,  Aug.  31,  1864. 
Maj.  John  E.  Mulford,  Aas't  Agent  of  Exchange : 

Sir:  On  the  10th  of  this  month  I  addressed  you  a  communication,  to  which  I 
have  received  no  answer.  On  the  22d  inst.  I  also  addressed  a  communication  to 
Maj.  Gen.  E.  A.  Hitchcock,  U.  3.  Commissioner  of  Exchange,  enclosing  a  copy  of 
my  letter  to  you  of  the  10th  inst.  I  now  respectfully  ask  you  to  state  in  writing 
whether  you  have  any  reply  to  make  to  either  of  said  communications ;  and,  if 
not,  whether  you  have  any  reason  to  give  why  no  reply  has  been  made  ? 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Ro.  Ould,  Agent  of  Exchange." 

This  elicited  the  following  answer : 

11  Flag  op  Truob  Steambb  *  New  York,1  ) 

Varina,  Va.,  Aug.  31,  1864.  ) 

Hon.  R.  Ould,  Agent  of  Exchange : 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  favor  of  to-day,  re- 
questing answer,  etc.,  to  your  communication  of  the  10th  inst.,  on  the  question  of 
the  exchange  of  prisoners.  To  which,  in  reply,  I  would  say,  I  have  no  communi- 
cation on  the  subject  from  our  authorities,  nor  am  I  yet  authorized  to  make  any 
answer.  I  am,  Sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  E.  Multord,  AssH  Agent  of  Exchange.1* 

These  four  letters  constitute  a  very  unpleasant  correspond- 
.  ence  for  any  of  the  survivors  of  Andersonville.  High  officials 
evidently  had  the  matter  in  consideration,  but  decided  to  make 
no  effort  to  release  them.  For  very  obvious  reasons  these 
letters  figure  much  less  prominently  in  all  Northern  histories 
than  in  Southern  ones.  They  make  up  the  record  on  which 
the  South  must  rest  its  case.  This  pressing  offer  on  the  part 
of  Ould  was  understood  by  the  Federal  authorities  to  be  a  last 
desperate  push  to  replete  the  reduced  armies  of  the  Confede- 
racy, and,  at  the  same  time,  prevent  the  prisoners  in  the  South 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  Sherman.  To  yield  now  would 
be  to  abandon  a  policy  just  promising  success. 

Hut  the  correspondence,  published  in  all  the  Southern 
papers,  had  accomplished  at  least  one  thing  which  Ould  in- 
tended. It  shifted  the  odium  to  the  shoulders  of  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment, and  gave  it  some  difficulty  in  defending  itself  before 
the  bar  of  public  opinion.  A  prayer  for  release  came  up  to  it 
from  the  sergeants  at  Andersonville,  at  the  beginning  of 
August     Then  came  a  letter  to  President   Lincoln,   dated 
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August  14,  signed  by  Gen.  Stoneman  and  others,  representing 
eighteen  hundred  officers  confined  at  Charleston,  asking  noth- 
ing for  themselves,  but  praying  that  the  privates  at  Anderson- 
ville  might  be  saved  from  death  by  immediate  exchange,  and 
arguing  that  the  rights  of  the  negro  might  be  temporarily  left 
in  abeyance.  A  meeting  of  the  prisoners  at  Andersonville, 
Sept  28,  declared  among  other  resolutions : 

"  Resolved,  That  while  allowing  to  the  Confederate  authorities  all  due  praise  for 
the  attention  paid  to  the  prisoners,  numbers  of  our  men  are  daily  consigned  to 
early  graves  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  far  from  home  and  kindred,  and  this  is  not 
caused  by  the  Confederate  government,  but  by  foroe  of  circumstances.  The  pris- 
oners are  obliged  to  go  without  shelter,  and,  in  a  great  portion  of  cases,  without 
medicine." 

While  some,  exhibiting  a  moral  heroism  rarely  seen,  refused 
even  to  complain  or  petition  their  government  for  a  release,  a 
considerable  number,  thinking  themselves  deserted  by  their 
government,  undertook  to  save  their  lives  by  enlisting  in  the 
Confederate  service.* 

The  Democratic  Convention  at  Chicago,  which  nominated 
McClellan,  made  the  matter  a  natioual  issue,  inserting  in  its 
platform : 

'*  Resolved,  That  the  sympathy  of  the  Democratic  party  is  heartily  and  earnestly 
extended  to  the  soldiers  of  our  army,  who  are  and  have  been  in  the  field,  under 
the  flag  of  our  country;  and,  in  the  event  of  our  attaining  power,  they  will 
receive  the  care,  protection,  regard  and  kindness  that  the  brave  soldiers  of  the 
Republic  have  so  nobly  earned." 

A  good  many  taunts  came  up  from  the  South.  Davis,  in  his 
bragging  speech  at  Macon,  said :  "  Your  prisoners  are  kept  as  a 
sort  of  Yankee  capital.  I  have  heard  that  one  of  their  generals 
said  that  their  exchange  would  defeat  Sherman."  Ould  writes 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  November,  1864 :  "  I  am  satisfied  that 
their  conduct  is  the  result  of  a  conviction  forced  upon  them  by 
the  events  of  the  war,  that  a  Confederate  soldier  is  more  valuable 
than  a  Federal.  The  miseries  of  tens  of  thousands  of  their  own 
people  are  as  nothing  when  weighed  against  a  calculation." 
These  taunts  of  inferiority  made  little  impression,  because  every- 
body knew  that  a  soldier  counted  for  more  in  an  army  acting 
on  the  defensive,  and  that  many  of  the  Andersonville  prisoners 
were  men  whose  terms  of  service  had  already  expired,  while 

*  The  Adj.  General's  Report  gives  the  number  of  Union  Soldiers  who  Joined 
the  Confederate  army  during  the  whole  war,  as  3,161. 
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every  Confederate  was  in  "  for  the  war :"  bo  that  an  exchange 
would  have  been  a  gratuitous  strengthening  of  the  armies  of 
the  Confederacy.* 

But  some  sort  of  defense  was  necessary  before  the  army,  the 
great  Democratic  party  of  the  North,  and  the  world. 

At  this  crisis  the  services  of  General  Butler  were  put  in 
requisition.  Grant  had  already  telegraphed  to  him  from  City 
Point,  August  14:  "It  is  hard  on  our  men  held  in  Southern 
prisons  not  to  exchange  them,  but  it  is  humane  to  those  left  in 
the  ranks  to  fight  our  battles.  If  we  commence  a  system  of 
exchanges  which  liberates  all  prisoners  taken,  we  will  have 
to  fight  on  till  the  whole  South  is  exterminated.  If  we  hold 
those  caught,  they  count  for  no  more  than  dead  men."  In 
accordance  with  this  request,  Butler  was  silently  waiting  while 
Ould  was  addressing  Mulford  and  Hitchcock,  thinking,  perhaps, 
that  he  would  be  able  to  force  Ould  to  recognize  him.  He  now 
wrote,  at  Grant's  dictation,  a  letter  in  reply  to  Ould's  proposals 
of  exchange.  "In  this  letter,"  says  Butler,  in  his  famous 
Lowell  speech,  "  these  questions  were  argued  justly  as  I  think, 
not  diplomatically,  but  obtrusively  and  demonstratively,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  furthering  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  and  stopping  the  exchange,  and 
furnishing  a  ground  on  which  we  could  stand. "f 

♦This  consideration,  though  a  most  powerful  hindrance  to  exchange,  was 
mentioned  only  with  bated  breath  by  the  United  States  authorities,  because  it 
exposed  them  to  the  odious  charge  of  selfishness.  Sherman,  however,  ventured 
to  express  it,  and  asserted  that  prisoners  whose  terms  of  service  had  expired  were 
not  fit  subjects  for  exchange.  The  sergeants1  petition,  above  referred  to,  speaks  of 
the  prisoners  as  "most  of  them  young  men  whose  terms  of  enlistment  have 
expired." 

f  This  letter,  published  in  the  New  York  Times,  with  an  explanatory  note  dated 
Fifth  Av.  Hotel,  September  5,  1864,  is  itself  dated  Headquarters  of  Department  of 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  in  the  Field,  August  — ,  1864. 

Report  No.  45  assumes  that  this  was  first  sent  to  Ould  between  his  two 
communications  of  the  1 0th  and  the  20th.  But  Butler  himself  speaks  of  Ould's 
haste  to  appear  in  the  newspapers  as  a  reason  why  he  is  obliged  to  reply  by  the 
same  avenue  of  communication.  Davis,  in  his  Macon  speech,  says:  "Butler  the 
Beast  with  whom  no  Commissioner  of  Exchange  would  hold  intercourse,  had 
published  in  the  newspapers  that  if  we  would  consent  to  the  exchange  of  negroes 
all  difficulties  might  be  removed."  The  newspaper  reply  was  probably  the  first 
and  only  one,  and  the  withholding  it  so  long  was  a  part  of  the  plan  to  make  Ould 
recognize  Butler  as  the  proper  Commissioner  of  Exchange.  The  form  of  date  at 
the  head  of  the  letter  looks  as  if  it  was  prepared  and  held  ready  for  fulmination 
at  the  convenient  moment. 
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The  following  extracts  from  the  letter  show  it  to  be  what 
Butler  claims  for  it,  "  not  diplomatic  but  obtrusive." 

"  In  May  last  I  forwarded  to  you  a  note  desiring  to  know  whether  the  Confed- 
erate authorities  intended  to  treat  colored  soldiers  of  the  United  States  Army 
as  prisoners  of  war.  To  that  inquiry  no  answer  has  yet  been  made.  To  avoid 
aU  possible  misapprehension  or  mistake,  hereafter,  as  to  your  offer  now,  will  you 
now  say  whether  you  mean  by  '  prisoners  now  held  In  captivity/  colored  men 
duly  enrolled  and  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  who  have  been 
captured  by  the  Confederate  forces;  and  if  your  authorities  are  willing  to 
exchange  ail  soldiers  so  mustered  into  the  United  States  Army,  whether  colored  or 
otherwise,  and  the  officers  commanding  them,  man  for  man,  officer  for  officer  ?" 
Then,  after  referring  to  Davis's  proclamations,  he  proceeds :  "By  your  acceptance 
of  our  proposition  is  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  understand  that 
these  several  claims,  enactments,  and  proclaimed  declarations  are  to  be  given  up, 
set  aside,  revoked,  and  held  for  naught  by  the  Confederate  authorities,  and  that 
you  are  ready  and  willing  to  exchange  man  for  man  these  colored  soldiers  of  the 
United  States,  duly  mustered  and  enrolled  as  such,  who  have  heretofore  been 
claimed  as  slaves  by  the  Confederate  States,  as  well  as  white  soldiers?" 

This  is  evidently  not  an  attempt  to  win  any  concession  on 
the  subject  of  negro  prisoners.  The  language  is  goading. 
Butler  is  also  careful  to  guard  against  committing  his  govern- 
ment to  an  exchange,  even  if  the  Confederates  made  the 
humiliating  concession.     He  proceeds  : 

"  If  this  be  so,  and  you  are  willing  to  exchange  these  colored  men  claimed  as 
slaves,  and  you  will  so  officially  inform  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
then,  as  I  am  instructed,  a  principal  difficulty  in  affecting  exchanges  will  be 
removed." 

After  arguing  in  exienso  that  the  right  of  the  United  States 
government  to  the  negro  as  conquered  property  involved  the 
right  to  make  a  man  and  soldier  of  him,  he  takes  his  oppor- 
tunity to  ply  the  lash  in  this  fashion. 

"  I  unite  with  you  most  cordially,  Sir,  in  desiring  a  speedy  settlement  of  aU 
these  questions,  in  view  of  the  great  suffering  endured  by  our  prisoners  in  the 
hands  of  your  authorities,  of  which  you  so  feelingly  speak.  Let  me  ask,  in  view 
of  that  suffering,  why  you  have  delayed  eight  months  to  answer  a  proposition! 
which,  by  now  accepting,  you  admit  to  be  right,  just,  and  humane,  allowing  that 
suffering  to  continue  so  long?  One  cannot  help  thinking,  even  at  the  risk  of 
being  deemed  uncharitable,  that  the  benevolent  sympathies  of  the  Confederate 
authorities  have  been  lately  stirred  by  the  depleted  condition  of  their  armies  and 
a  desire  to  get  into  the  field,  to  affect  the  present  campaign,  the  hale,  hearty  and 
well  fed  prisoners  held  by  the  United  States  in  exchange  for  the  half-starved,  sick, 
emaciated,  and  unserviceable  soldiers  of  the  United  States  now  languishing  in 
your  prisons.  The  events  of  this  war,  if  we  did  not  know  it  before,  have  taught 
us  that  it  is  not  the  northern  portion  of  the  American  people  alone  who  know 
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how  to  drive  sharp  bargains.  .  .  .  Will  you  suffer  your  soldier,  captured  in 
fighting  your  battles,  to  be  in  confinement  for  months  rather  than  release  him  by 
giving  for  him  that  which  you  call  a  piece  of  property,  and  which  we  are  willing 
to  accept  as  a  man  ?  You  certainly  appear  to  place  less  value  upon  your  soldier 
than  you  do  upon  your  negro.  I  assure  you,  much  as  we  of  the  North  are  accused 
of  loving  property,  our  citizens  would  have  do  difficulty  in  yielding  up  any  piece  of 
property  they  have,  in  exchange  for  one  of  their  brothers  or  sons  languishing  in 
your  prisons.  Certainly  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  they  would  do  so,  were  that 
piece  of  property  less  in  value  than  $5,000,  in  Confederate  money,  which  is 
believed  to  be  the  price  of  an  able-bodied  negro  in  the  insurrectionary  States." 

This  letter  is  a  masterly  execution  of  the  task  imposed  ;  for 
it  made  the  exchange  impossible,  and  gave  us  "  a  ground  on 
which  we  could  stand :"  and  yet  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt 
but  that  a  release  of  every  man  in  Southern  prisons,  negroes 
and  all,  might  have  been  effected  by  an  equal  amount  of  strat- 
egy differently  directed. 

The  Confederate  authorities,  not  content  with  the  efforts 
of  Ould  alone,  put  all  the  prisoners  in  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  into  Gen.  Lee's  hands,  instructing  him  to  open  a  cor- 
respondence with  Grant  and  the  Christian  Commission,  with  a 
view  to  an  exchange,  in  the  interest  of  humanity.  .But  he 
could  not  elicit  a  reply  from  either  *  until  Feb.,  1865,  when 
Grant,  now  sure  of  success,  opened  exchanges  freely  with  him. 
The  negro  question  dropped  out  of  sight  as  soon  as  it  was  con- 
venient to  let  it  do  so. 

To  Hood's  pressing  calls  for  an  exchange  that  would  set  free 
the  Andersonville  prisoners,  Sherman  offered  2,000  men,  but 
refused  a  general  exchange  on  the  ground  that  it  would  not 
strengthen  his  army.f 

In  this  unanimity  of  refusal  the  Confederates  recognized  a 
plan,  and  felt  it  to  be  a  death  blow  to  their  armies,  which,  un- 
able to  be  recruited  any  further,  must  succumb  by  gradual 
disintegration.  They  fought  through  the  last  eight  months  of 
the  war  in  the  full  view  of  this  certainty. 

*  Southern  writers,  who  seem  to  have  conspired  to  throw  all  the  blame  on  Sec- 
retary Stanton,  say  that  as  soon  as  the  matter  was  put  into  Grant's  hands,  his 
good  sense  found  a  quick  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Lee,  on  the  other  hand,  tes- 
tified before  the  Congressional  Committee  of  Reconstruction,  "  I  never  heard  any- 
thing from  either  Grant  or  the  Christian  Commission."  The  truth  is  that  Grant, 
as  he  subsequently  testified,  felt  the  sufferings  of  prisoners  most  keenly,  and 
opened  exchanges  as  soon  as  he  thought  it  safe.  But  during  nearly  a  year  he 
never  shrank  from  any  of  the  consequences  of  his  plan. 

f  Sherman's  Memoirs,  iL  192. 
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There  was  but  one  answer  to  be  returned  to  Ould's  proposal, 
made  at  the  end  of  August,  that  the  sick  prisoners  should  be 
mutually  returned  without  equivalents,  each  party  furnishing 
transportation  for  its  own  men.  There  appears,  however,  to 
have  been  culpable  tardiness  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  furnishing  transportation  for  its  sick.  But  at 
last,  in  November  and  December,  they  came.  It  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  these  sick  men  in  the  North  that  first  spread  the 
news  of  the  Andersonville  horror.  The  able-bodied  men  were 
left  behind ;  the  living  skeletons  came  back,  and,  scattering 
themselves  in  their  various  homes,  carried  to  nearly  every  vil- 
lage of  the  North  an  impression  that  can  never  be  eradicated 
It  suited  us  at  that  time  that  the  impression  should  be  strong. 
There  was  a  readiness  to  accept  these  as  fair  samples  of  the 
whole  number  of  prisoners  at  the  South.  But  from  the  various 
prisons  of  the  North  cargoes  of  living  skeletons  were  also 
sent,  to  be  scattered  over  the  South.  If  these  men  inspired 
tears  of  pity  in  the  Union  soldiers,  heated  by  the  events  of  the 
war,  what  must  have  been  the  impression  made  by  their 
appearance  in  the  South  I 

A  review  of  the  whole  case  makes  it  certain  that  the  United 
States  Government  was  responsible  for  the  failure  of  exchanges 
during  the  last  year  of  the  war,  and  that  to  its  policy  in  this 
matter,  it  owes  in  a  large  measure,  its  final  success.  But  it 
would  be  hasty  to  brand  it  with  odium  for  this  bare  fact 
That  is  the  course  of  those  who  wish  to  make  out  a  case 
against  it  Yattel  laid  it  down  long  ago,  as  a  principle  of 
international  law,  that  "  whoever  makes  a  just  war,  has  a  right, 
if  he  thinks  proper,  to  detain  his  prisoners  till  the  end  of  the 
war."  But  the  United  States  Government  committed  two  sins. 
By  failing  to  avow  openly  its  determination  not  to  exchange, 
and  putting  forward  a  quarrel  as  a  mere  pretext,  it  exposed 
itself  to  the  charge  of  trying  "to  blacken  the  reputation  of  an 
honorable  adversary."  By  leaving  out  of  account  the  peculiar 
condition  of  the  South,  which  made  starvation  and  disease  of 
prisoners  natural,  if  not  inevitable,  it  incurred  the  charge  of 
dealing  foully  with  its  own  soldiers. 

There  was  one  course  left  open  to  the  South  to  preserve 
its  honor,  and  those  who  have  its  good  name  at  heart  must 
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ever  regret  that  it  did  not  pursue  this  course.  Alexander  H. 
Stephens  recommended  to  Gen.  Howell  Cobb,  commanding  the 
Department  of  Georgia,  that,  in  view  of  the  impossibility  of 
exchanging  or  subsisting  the  prisoners,  they  should  be  paroled 
and  sent  to  the  North  without  an  equivalent  This  plan  was 
deemed  Utopian,  inasmuch  as  it  left  the  Confederate  prisoners 
at  the  mercy  of  the  North,  and,  in  view  of  the  bitter  quarrel 
over  the  subject  of  exchanges,  and  the  threats  arising  there- 
from it  is  no  wonder  that  it  was  not  adopted.  Had  it  been 
adopted  it  would  have  shed  a  greater  luster  upon  the  dying 
Confederacy  than  the  halo  of  military  glory  won  by  its  famous 
army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

Whether  there  was  not  a  possibility  of  a  Waterloo  or 
Sadowa  on  the  Rapidan  instead  of  an  "attrition"  campaign 
continued  through  a  year  will  always  remain  an  interesting 
question.  But  at  any  rate,  as  the  course  of  events  actually 
turned,  the  men  who  languished  at  Andersonville  played,  in 
their  sufferings  and  death,  a  most  essential  part  in  the  cam- 
paign. This  part  was  not  so  stirring  as  charging  on  the  guns, 
or  meeting  in  the  clash  of  infantry  lines.  But  their  enforced, 
long  continued  hardship  made  it  possible  for  mere  superiority 
of  numbers  to  decide  the  struggle,  and  for  the  Confederacy  to 
crumble  without  its  Waterloo,  and  to  terminate  its  existence 
by  the  surrender  of  those  less  than  eight  thousand  muskets  at 
Appomatox. 


Vol.  ill.  63 
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Article  ni— WESTERN    COLLEGES:    THEIR    CLAIMS 

AND  NECESSITIES.* 

It  is  only  when  we  survey  the  cordon  *of  colleges,  extend- 
ing from  the  Ohio  River  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  that  the 
great  work  accomplished  by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West,  can  be 
appreciated.  Since  its  organization  in  June,  1843,  a  quiet, 
constantly  extending  work  has  been  followed  up,  while  the 
results  have  demonstrated  the  sagacity  and  statesman-like 
views  which  animated  its  projectors  and  patrons.  The  exi- 
gences of  struggling  institutions  have  been  met  by  the  timely 
assistance  this  Society  afforded  them,  and  the  energies  and  re- 
sources of  friends  of  Western  education  have  been  happily 
combined,  and  wisely  utilized.  An  immense  amount  of  scepti- 
cism had  to  be  met  and  overcome,  as  to  the  practicability  or 
necessity  of  any  scheme  for  aiding  the  feeble  collegiate  insti- 
tutions of  the  West.  The  objections  made  to  the  Society's 
plans  and  appeals,  read  like  a  chapter  from  the  history  of 
a  far  remote  age.  But  it  was  less  than  forty  years  ago, 
that  to  the  efforts  to  found  and  foster  to  a  vigorous  life 
Western  seminaries  of  learning,  it  was  objected  that  Eastern 
colleges  needed  all  the  funds  that  could  be  raised  in  the  East 
for  educational  purposes  ;  that  the  West  had  already  too  many 
colleges ;  that  these  were  mere  pretenders  and  quacks  in  educa- 
tion ;  or  further  still,  were  the  nurseries  of  all  the  worst 
ultraisms  of  the  day.  Moreover  it  was  alleged  at  that  early 
date  in  Western  development,  that  the  West  will  create,  and 
ought  to  sustain,  its  own  collegiate  institutions.  These  may 
serve  as  a  sample  of  the  objections  prevalent  at  the  time  of  the 
Society's  formation,  all  of  which  were  measurably  overcome, 
so  that  under  its  economical  regime  the  work  of  aiding  and 
founding  the  colleges  which  have  been,  and  are  so  invaluable 
to  the  Commonwealths  of  the  Interior  and  the  far  West,  went 
on  with    increasing  success.     The  total  net  resources  of   the 

*  Read  before  the  Minnesota  Congregational  Club,  Sept.  2*7,  1880. 
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five  institutions  the  Society  took  upon  its  list  at  its  organiza- 
tion in  1848,  were  not  over  $300,000,  but  after  twentj-five 
years  had  elapsed,  it  reported  the  resources  of  the  noble 
cluster  it  had  aided  up  to  that  time,  as  not  less  than  $2,500,000. 
During  this  period,  while  the  Society  had  been  instrumental 
in  securing  from  eastern  patrons  and  friends  of  education  in 
the  West  between  six  and  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars,  it 
was  the  estimate  of  its  Secretary,  that  "  more  than  twice  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars  were  realized  at  the  West,  no  small 
portion  of  which  may  be  justly  credited  to  the  stimulating  in- 
fluence in  question." 

Educational  Benefactions. — There  is  no  grander  proof  of  the 
estimate  in  which  higher  education  is  held  in  this  country, 
than  the  munificent  gifts  of  American  citizens  to  promote 
the  same.  Theron  Baldwin,  venerabile  nomen !  who  was  the 
heart  and  brain,  so  long  as  he  lived,  of  the  College  Society, 
summed  up  in  his  twenty-third  annual  report,  a  total  from  all 
sources,  of  $6,541,000,  given  to  collegiate  and  theological 
institutions  during  our  civil  war  and  in  the  years  immediately 
succeeding  its  close.  Among  the  causes  assigned  for  such 
unprecedented  liberality  in  this  direction,  was  one  which  at- 
tested beyond  all  question  the  wisdom  of  founding  and  foster- 
ing colleges  in  the  East  and  West,  viz :  the  spirit  of  loyalty 
to  the  Government  developed  in  them,  and  the  services  ren- 
dered in  the  field  and  councils  of  State,  bv  their  students  and 
alumni.  This  outburst  of  benevolence  was  a  popular  answer 
to  objections  which  had  obtained  to  a  considerable  extent, 
against  our  literary  institutions.  And  so  far  as  these  princely 
contributions  reached  the  treasuries  of  some  of  the  young  and 
still  struggling  colleges  of  the  West,  it  was  a  deserved  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  patriotism  and  noble  service  of  their 
graduates  or  under-graduates,  in  the  nation's  hour  of  extreme 
peril.  The  humble  and  often  despised  seminaries  of  higher 
learning  in  the  West,  equalled  proportionately  in  their  contri- 
butions to  the  ranks  of  the  Union  armies,  the  older  and  well 
endowed  institutions  of  the  East  Since  that  report,  made  in 
1866,  the  sum  total  of  gifts  to  our  Colleges,  for  a  period  of 
six  years,  closing  in  1869,  amounted  to  $12,514,050,  not  in- 
cluding $3,355,000  to  other  educational  institutions  and  objects. 
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This  wonderful  exhibit  of  benevolence,  when  published,  awak- 
ened^  astonishment  and  admiration  in  the  university  towns  of 
the  old  world.  At  the  same  time  it  was  a  substantial  testi- 
mony from  the  intelligent  and  wealthy  of  our  people,  of  the 
high  esteem  in  which  they  held  the  cause  of  letters. 

0xft8  to  Western  Institutions.— 'The  colleges  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies  received  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  the  above 
named  sum.  Then,  as  now,  their  real  needs,  and  more  than 
that,  their  just  claims  were  not  apprehended.  Of  course  as 
the  donors  of  the  greater  part  of  these  moneys  resided  on  the 
sea-board,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  institutions  by  them 
best  known  and  existing  near  to  them,  should  receive  the 
major  part  of  what  was  given.  It  has  always  been  difficult  to 
secure  large  contributions  to  institutions  in  the  Western  field. 
The  masterly  pleas  made  by  Dr.  Baldwin  when  he  was  Secre- 
tary of  the  Society,  in  behalf  of  the  same,  no  doubt  accom- 
plished much  ;  and,  indeed,  without  them  these  institutions 
would  not  have  met  with  the  favor  they  did.  But  since  his 
decease,  there  has  been  apparent  a  tendency  to  disparage  the 
claims  of  the  new  colleges  of  the  Western  States,  and  to  con- 
verge upon  those  in  the  East  gifts  which  in  the  judgment  of 
many  could  more  wisely,  to  say  the  least,  have  been  divided 
between  the  institutions  of  both  sections. 

Comparative  Resources. — From  figures  cited  by  President 
Magoun  of  Iowa  College,  in  1872,*  only  one  New  England 
College  had  a  valuation  under  $250,000  dollars,  but  twelve 
Western  colleges  had  less.  At  that  date  the  next  two  smallest 
colleges  in  New  England  were  rated  at  over  $300,000,  while 
the  two  next  largest  in  the  West  were  valued  respectively  at 
$300,000  and  $258,000.  Oberlin,  which  was  then,  and  is  now, 
the  richest  of  our  higher  seminaries  this  side  of  the  Ohio,  has 
vet  but  one-half  the  valuation  of  Amherst,  and  one-fifth  that 
of  Yale.  Moreover,  according  to  Dr.  Magoun,  the  whole  prop- 
erty of  eighteen  Western  colleges  was  less  than  one-third  that 
of  the  eight  in  New  England.  Here  is  a  disproportion  I  can- 
not believe  the  friends  of  education  in  the  East  are  aware  of. 
One  result  of  the  restricted  resources  of  these  Western  insti- 
tutions is  their  still  meagre  equipment  for  the  educational 

*  Sermon  before  College  Society,  Oct.!  1872. 
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work  they  are  called  upon  to  do.  In  addition  to  this,  their 
professors  and  instructors,  who  average  higher  for  scholarship 
and  ability  to  teach  than  is  popularly  supposed,  receive  utterly 
inadequate  salaries,  and  are  to-day,  by  remaining  at  their  posts 
of  service,  making  greater  sacrifices  for  the  cause  of  education 
than  any  other  class  of  persons.  The  period  of  self-denial 
has  unhappily  not  yet  passed,  and  the  bread  and  butter  ques- 
tion is  still  a  perplexing  one  to  those  who  in  these  colleges  are 
doing  a  great  work  for  the  Church  and  their  country.  There 
is  no  doubt  now  in  the  minds  of  thoughtful,  candid  men, 
that  these  Western  colleges  are  needed,  and  ought  to  be  more 
generously  sustained,  but  how  to  secure  for  them  their  propor- 
tion of  the  contributions  made  to  the  cause  of  education,  is 
still  an  unsolved  problem. 

President  Bartlett,  of  Dartmouth  College,  said  in  1871,* 
when  connected  with  the  Chicago  ^Theological  Seminary:  UI 
find  a  recorded  amount  of  at  least  seventeen  millions  given  to 
the  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  this  country.  But  where 
was  it  laid  out?  Fifteen-seventeenths  of  it,  so  far  as  I  can 
trace,  hug  the  Atlantic  coast.  Doubtless  there  was  a  good  use 
for  the  fifteen  millions  there.  Make  it  not  a  dollar  less.  But 
there  was  a  far  more  vital  need  elsewhere." 

While  princely  gifts  to  Eastern  colleges  have  been  frequent, 
running  up  as  high  as  even  a  half  million  of  dollars  to  one 
institution,  which  does  not  include  such  bequests  as  those  of 
Johns  Hopkins,  Daniel  Stone,  Asa  Packer,  and  others, — the 
largest  individual  benefaction  to  any  Western  college  was,  up 
to  1871,  the  fifty  thousand  dollars  of  Mr.  Carleton  of  Boston, 
given  to  the  institution  in  Minnesota,  since  honored  by  his 
name. 

Iowa  College  reports  as  its  largest  single  gift,  during  a  period 
of  more  than  a  score  of  years,  $20,000  from  Mr.  Benedict  of 
Waterbury,  Ct.  Beloit,  with  a  history  extending  now  over 
thirty-three  years,  never  received  a  larger  donation  from  one 
person,  than  the  Hale  fund  of  $35,000.  Illinois  College, 
founded  in  1829,  struggled  bravely  on  through  multiform  em- 
barrassments, before  its  greatest  benefaction  of  $50,000  from  S. 
A.  Hitchcock  of  Massachusetts  in  1873,  relieved  in  a  measure 

♦Sermon  before  Home  Missionary  Society,  Kay,  1871. 
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its  pecuniary  distress ;  and  latest  of  all  to  chronicle  a  like  gift, 
is  Drury  College  of  Missouri,  the  recipient  of  $50,000  from  the 
Stone  estate.  These  all  were  exceptional  donations,  and  have 
been  notably  infrequent  Not  until  many  such  gifts  have  been 
made  to  Western  seats  of  learning  will  a  liberality  and  far- 
sighted  beneficence  have  been  exhibited,  such  as  meet  the 
demands  of  the  case. 

The  fields  occupied.  —  The  foregoing  assertion  cannot  be 
deemed  extravagant,  when  the  fields  occupied  by  Western 
colleges  is  taken  into  account. 

Oberlin  and  Marietta  Colleges  stand  in  Ohio,  with  its  popu- 
lation already  numbering  8,200,000,  and  still  rapidly  increas- 
ing. The  former  had  in  1878-79  only  seven  less  students  than 
Harvard  University,  but  its  endowment  funds  were  $175,881 
as  against  $8,678,595  of  the  latter  in  1877.  Beckoning  the 
total  valuations  of  Oberlin,  Marietta,  and  the  Western  Reserve 
Colleges  together,  they  equaled  in  1873,  but  little  over  one- 
sixth  that  of  Harvard. 

Again,  can  it  be  alleged  that  Illinois  and  Knox  Colleges  are 
any  less  necessary  to  the  great  State  of  Illinois,  with  its  popu- 
lation of  8,100,000,  than  Amherst  and  Williams  are  to  Massa- 
chusetts with  its  1,788,812  ? 

Wisconsin  has  Beloit  and  Bipon  Colleges  in  the  midst  of  a 
population  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  Vermont,  which  has 
Middlebury  College  and  the  University  at  Burlington,  each  of 
which  is  better  endowed  than  the  former  two,  and  together 
exceed  by  one-half  the  valuation  of  the  Wisconsin  institutions. 

Minnesota  has  an  area  larger  than  all  New  England,  with 
half  the  Empire  State  added;  equals  seventeen  and  one-half 
Connecticuts, — with  a  population  of  780,072.  In  this  imperial 
State  stands  Carleton  College,  the  great  beacon  light  of  the 
Northwest,  and  yet  its  valuation  is  only  $133,766  as  against 
$2,500,000  of  Yale. 

Iowa  College,  with  a  geographical  position  the  most  central 
of  any  in  the  Union,  founded  by  the  sacrifices  of  pioneers  of 
Puritan  principles,  in  a  State  which  has  already  a  half  a  million 
of  youth  to  be  educated,  has  assuredly  a  claim  upon  the 
patrons  of  education  equal  to  that  of  Dartmouth.  Yet  within 
a  period  of  less  than  three  years,  Dartmouth  has  had  given  to 
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it  more  than  double  the  total  endowment-funds  of  Iowa  College. 
Passing  now  to  the  newer  Commonwealths  further  West, 
look  for  a  moment  at  the  immensity  of  the  fields  covered  by 
such  colleges  as  Washburn  in  Kansas,  Drury  in  Missouri, 
Doane  in  Nebraska,  Colorado  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  and 
Pacific  University  in  Oregon.  Who  realizes  the  work  thrown 
upon  these,  surrounded  as  they  are  by  vast  and  constantly 
growing  populations,  that  especially  require  their  moulding 
influence?  Colorado  College,  President  Tenney  ably  argues, 
must  u  modify  the  future  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  and 
Wyoming,  and  every  rising  State  in  that  region."  According 
to  President  Morrison,  Drury  College  already  reaches  with  its 
educational  advantages,  four  States,  in  which  to-day  are  almost 
a  quarter  of  a  million  voters  utterly  illiterate.  If  Christian  insti- 
tutions of  learning  are  powers,  can  we  afford  to  let  these  we 
have  named,  struggle  on,  in  the  great  empires  of  the  West, 
with  straitened  resources,  and  all  the  embarrassments  resulting 
therefrom?  Surely  if  the  early  colonies  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
needed  Christian  colleges  at  the  very  outset  of  their  slowly 
developing  Commonwealths,  much  more  do  these  Western 
States  into  which  the  swelling  tides  of  immigration  are  pouring, 
and  wherein  are  already  multitudes  of  youth  for  whom  the 
best  education  of  the  times  should  be  provided.  When  the 
extent  of  the  fields  occupied  by  these  young  colleges  is  thought- 
fully considered,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  populations 
to  which  they  are  called  to  minister  intellectually,  their  mate- 
rial equipment,  and  endowment  seem  all  too  meagre, — yea 
utterly  out  of  proportion  to  the  opportunities  and  necessities 
made  for  them  by  the  swift  upbuilding  of  the  States  in  which 
they  have  been  planted,  none  too  soon. 

What  has  been  accomplished. — It  is  a  significant  fact,  that 
already  the  West  furnishes  more  than  its  quota  of  theological 
students,  while  the  East  has  fallen  below  its  proportion.  The 
Western  colleges,  hitherto  overlooked  in  their  equitable  claims 
on  those  having  funds  to  give  to  educational  institutions,  are 
now  relied  upon  to  supply  the  students  desired  by  eastern 
theological  seminaries.  Still  further,  it  appears  from  reliable 
data,  that  the  gain  in  the  number  of  students  between  1855 
and  1869  in  twelve  New  England  institutions  was  but  three 
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per  cent,  while  that  of  the  population  was  five  times  as  great, 
and  this,  notwithstanding  their  increased  resources  and  attrac- 
tions. 

The  western  fields  were  once  wholly  receivers  of  men,  but 
already  such  States  as  Ohio,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa  are 
contributors  of  men,  for  the  responsible  callings  of  teachers  and 
preachers,  and  they  begin  to  vie  with  the  older  Commonwealths 
of  the  East,  in  this  particular.  The  Western  colleges,  aided  by 
the  College  Society,  have  thus  far  trained  upwards  of  eighteen 
hundred  pastors.* 

This  indicates  an  alliance  between  religion  and  learning 
which  in  our  new  States  is  of  vast  significance.  The  growing 
devotion  to  home  and  foreign  missionary  work,  on  the  part  of 
western  students,  is  the  outcome  of  the  religious  life  fostered 
by  the  Christian  colleges  in  which  they  have  been  educated. 
Frequent  revivals,  such  as  have  marked  the  history  of  so  many 
of  these  institutions,  are  of  untold  importance  in  their  bearing 
upon  the  supply  of  an  educated  ministry  for  the  churches  and 
waste  places  of  the  West.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  in  a 
country  where  scepticism  of  every  form  is  rife,  and  its  dissem- 
inators outspoken  and  aggressive,  through  these  colleges  the 
highest  scholarship  and  ablest  teachers  are  kept  on  the  side  of 
our  Christian  faith.  We  have  far  more  to  fear  from  avowed 
sceptics  formulating  our  science,  than  from  unbelief  arising 
among  the  inquiring  and  thoughtful.  If  our  fountains  of 
learning  are  Christian,  and  the  life  in  them  earnest  and  devout, 
we  shall  escape  in  the  West,  the  infidel  science,  which  claims 
the  authority  or  propagandism  of  scholarly  men. 

It  is  further  noteworthy,  according  to  President  Chapin's 
figures,  based  on  the  statistical  returns  of  our  denomination 
for  1878,  that  the  six  Northwestern  States  furnished  one 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  theological  students,  while  the  six 
New  England  States  with  their  amply  endowed  colleges,  and 
churches  with  more  than  two-fold  greater  membership,  fur- 
nished only  one  hundred  and  forty.  By  the  returns  of  1879, 
seven  colleges  in  the  States  of  the  Northwest  sent  to  the  theo- 
logical seminaries  of  our  denomination,  only  seven  less  than 
the  seven  colleges  of  New  England.     The  ratio  of  students  for 

*  Vide  facts  Congregational  Quarterly  for  1877,  by  Dr.  Roy. 
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the  ministry  in  these  two  contrasted  clusters  of  States  was  one 
for  every  855  church  members  in  the  West,  and  one  for  every 
1720  members  in  the  East  In  1872,  seventy-eight  per  cent,  of 
all  the  western  theological  students  came  from  the  institutions 
aided  by  the  College  Society.  What  a  rich  return  this,  for 
moneyed  investments  made  by  friends  of  Christian  learning  in 
western  colleges.  Nor  does  this  begin  to  exhaust  their  storied 
benefits. 

Shall  it  be  forgotten  how  nobly  the  West  stood  with  the 
East  in  subduing  the  rebellion?  Among  the  foremost  to  enter 
the  service  of  the  country  were  the  students  and  alumni  of 
the  colleges  of  the  West  In  some  of  them  whole  classes  were 
broken  up  for  a  time.  In  Iowa  College  the  entire  Sophomore 
class  enlisted,  while  in  Illinois  College,  the  Senior  class,  after 
passing  the  final  examination,  received  their  degrees,  and  with- 
out waiting  for  Commencement,  went  in  a  body,  into  the  Union 
army.  The  record  of  other  kindred  institutions  was  equally 
patriotic,  such  as  Beloit,  Oberlin,  Marietta,  etc.  Thus  these 
institutions  were  found  in  the  time  of  national  peril,  furnishing 
the  men,  who  became  the  strength  and  glory  of  the  western 
army  corps.  Thus  they  proved  themselves  not  only  centers  of 
learning,  but  nurseries  of  patriotism  and  piety,  educating 
western  youth  in  love  of  country,  and  in  fealty  to  God,  and  to 
them  is  it  due,  that  the  intellectual  leadership,  and  most  intel- 
ligent patriotism  was  from  the  start,  unhesitatingly  arrayed 
on  the  side  of  our  menaced  government  The  leaven  of  New 
England  principles,  through  these  colleges,  was  made  to  per- 
vade the  West,  and  the  zone  of  loyalty  stretched  along  the 
parallels  occupied  and  covered  by  these  institutions. 

Then,  as  to  the  contributions  made  to  the  Foreign  Missionary 
work,  the  West  has  a  proud  muster-roll  to  show  to  the  patrons 
and  friends  of  her  still  struggling  Christian  colleges.  From 
the  latter  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  men  had,  up  to  1879, 
entered  the  foreign  field.  To  this  number  must  be  added  their 
wives,  and  a  goodly  list  of  lady  missionaries.  The  Secretaries 
of  the  American  Board  gladly  acknowledge  the  growing  inter- 
est in  Foreign  Missions  apparent  in  the  West,  and  now  reckon 
it  as  a  field  promising  constant  recruits,  and  augmenting 
streams  to  help  replenish  the  treasury.     Dr.  Boy,  a  wide  ob- 
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server,  and  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  work  done  by 
these  Western  colleges,  reckons  their  graduates  in  1879  as 
over  three  thousand,  while  more  than  thirty  thousand  young 
men  have  enjoyed  the  educational  advantages  they  provide. 

Evidently  these  young,  and  often  derisively  termed  "onfc- 
horse  colleges,"  have  been  yielding  fruit  to  church  and  state, 
far  more  valuable  and  extensive  than  has  been  generally 
known.  More  than  this,  they  are,  and  have  been,  doing  a 
work  which  far  exceeds  what  like  force  and  funds  are  pro- 
ducing  in  the  older  States.  If  so  much  has  been  accomplished 
with  the  slender  means  possessed,  what  might  not  have  been 
done,  if  they  had  been  more  generously,  or  even  equitably, 
endowed. 

The  disproportionate  endowments  of  Western  Colleges. — Eight 
New  England  institutions,  viz:  Amherst,  Bowdoin,  Dart- 
mouth, Harvard,  Middlebury,  University  of  Vermont,  Wil- 
liams, and  Yale,  having  a  total  valuation  of  considerably  over 
$11,695,027*  (the  reported  valuation  in  1872)  are  planted  in 
fields  whose  population,  according  to  the  census  just  taken,  is 
3,729,744  souls. 

Twelve  Western  colleges,  viz:  Beloit,  Carleton,  Colorado, 
Doane,  Drury,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Oberlin,  Olivet,  Pacific  Univer- 
sity, Eipon,  and  Washburn,  with  a  valuation  now  returned  at 
$2,244,018,  occupy  fields  whose  aggregate  population  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  unofficial  figures  of  this  census,  14,002,319. 

The  mournful  and  disheartening  disparity  becomes  apparent 
here.  The  eight  colleges  of  the  sea-board  exceed  the  valua- 
tion of  the  twelve  of  the  West,  by  $9,451,007,  yet  the  latter 
have  10,273,566  more  people  to  supply  with  educational 
advantages.  Evidently  this  great  disproportion  should  not 
exist 

Who,  in  the  light  of  these  significant  facts,  can  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  force  and  pertinency  of  Dr.  Bartlett's  words,  though 
uttered  nine  years  ago  : 

"  One  thing  now  needed  most  of  all,  is  men  of  Napoleonic^  or  perhaps  I  should 
say,  Bi&marckian  viewB,  to  break  forth  from  the  beaten  track  ;  men  who  can  see 
the  strategic  points  in  the  nation's  destiny;  men  who  can  discover  the  wisdom  of 
supplying  necessities,  to  be  greater  even,  than  of  furnishing  luxuries;  men  who  can 
perceive  that  the  seed  corn  is  far  more  life-sustaining  than  the  bread  corn ;  children 
of  the  light,  as  wise  in  their  generation  as  the  children  of  the  world." 

*  Statistics  gathered  by  Dr.  Magoun. 
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The  suggestion  of  President  Magoun  alone  meets  the  equity 
of  the  case  :  "  That  the  next  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  for  higher 
institutions  of  learning,  should  come  West"  Surely  that  will 
prove  no  injustice  to  Eastern  colleges,  while  the  interests  of  re- 
ligion in  this  land  would  be  far  safer,  if  as  much  were  done, 
proportionately,  for  the  twelve  Western  institutions  as  has 
been  for  the  more  favored  eight,  of  New  England. 

Still  further,  if  we  should  reckon  up  what  has  been  given  to 
endow  the  higher  seminaries  in  the  East,  for  the  education  of 
women,  a  line  in  which  nothing  distinctive  has  been  done  in  the 
West,  the  disproportion  would  be  still  greater  between  the  two 
sections.  The  system  of  the  co-education  of  the  sexes,  preva- 
lent in  the  latter,  shows  that  this  higher  education  is  a  neces- 
sity in  the  West,  and  if  no  separate  institutions  like  Vassar 
and  Wellesley  and  Smith  colleges,  are  as  yet  founded,  at  least 
some  equivalent  therefor,  should  appear  in  the  endowment 
funds  of  Western  colleges.  Carleton  College,  for  example,  is 
doing  a  work  represented  by  Williston  and  Mount  Holyoke 
seminaries  and  Amherst  College,  but  it  has  received  nothing 
which  might  be  considered  as  an  offset  to  the  endowment  funds 
of  the  two  former. 

What,  seemingly,  has  been  lacking  hitherto,  has  been  a 
thoughtful  apprehension  of  the  necessities  of  the  Western 
field  by  liberal  donors.  Why  should  not  the  disparity  between 
Eastern  and  Western  institutions  be  removed,  by  gifts  to  the 
latter  sufficient  to  put  them  on  a  par  in  equipment  and  finan- 
cial strength  with  those  in  the  East?  We  look  to  see  this 
realized  when  the  strategic  importance  of  these  young  Western 
colleges  is  recognized,  and  men  of  large  means  appreciate  the 
importance  of  Christian  institutions  of  learning,  of  command- 
ing repute,  in  the  great  Commonwealths  west  of  the  Ohio  and 
the  Mississippi. 

How  this  inequality  in  endowments  affects  the  growth  of  Western 
institutions. — While  Eastern  colleges  have  been  receiving  lib- 
eral gifts,  which  have  added  to  their  educational  facilities,  and 
secured  to  their  professors  and  instructors  a  permanent  and  in 
the  main,  an  adequate  support,  colleges  in  the  West  have  been 
obliged  to  struggle  on,  with  meagre  equipment,  and  an  alto- 
gether insufficient  income  for  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  in- 
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straction.  One  result  of  this  has  been  to  prevent  their  com- 
peting with  the  older  institutions  of  the  East,  in  securing  such 
teachers  as  they  need  to  fill  their  professorships.  The  story  of 
the  struggles  of  Western  instructors,  if  once  written  out,  would 
prove  one  of  the  most  moving  chapters  in  Western  history. 

Another  result  has  been  that  Eastern  institutions  have  been 
able  to  offer  better  remuneration  to  Western  scholars,  and  have 
been  eager  to  call  to  their  professorships  teachers  who  have 
attained  to  any  prominence  in  connection  with  Western  col- 
leges. The  East  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  seeking  to  secure  the  ris- 
ing scholars  and  foremost  instructors  of  the  West,  but  the  point 
we  make  is,  that  the  latter  ought  and  could  have  been  saved 
from  such  solicitations,  whose  chief  power  was  the  moneyed 
considerations  involved,  if  Western  colleges  had  received  their 
equitable  proportion  of  gifts  made  to  the  cause  of  education. 
Again  and  again  has  one  of  our  younger  Western  colleges  lost 
members  of  its  Faculty,  by  the  pecuniary  inducements  offered 
at  the  East,  nor  is  its  experience  peculiar  in  this  respect.  This 
indirectly  attests  another  fact,  not  as  yet  generally  known; 
viz  :  that  the  West  is  raising  up  scholars  of  such  promise  and 
repute,  as  to  invite  these  offers  from  institutions  of  large  finan- 
cial means.  We  could  mention  many  instances  where  men 
are  now  occupying  high  positions  in  connection  with  Eastern 
colleges,  whose  professional  training  and  scholarly  attainments 
were  acquired  in  the  West,  and  who  were,  so  to  speak,  the 
products  of  Western  institutions  and  life.  The  East  is  begin- 
ning to  discover  that  some  of  the  keenest  minds  and  most 
promising  professors,  are  in  these  weak,  home  missionary  col- 
leges of  the  West.  Some  of  the  latter  have  even  been  compli- 
mented upon  their  success  in  "training  professors  for  New 
England  institutions."  When,  however,  we  remember  the  im- 
perative need  of  scholarly  men  in  our  newer  States,  to  become 
leaders  of  public  opinion  and  give  character  to  the  young 
life  and  civilization  growing  up  within  them,  we  cannot  but 
lament  this  weakening  of  the  teaching  corps  of  their  Christian 
colleges  through  inadequate  endowments.  The  whole  country 
has  a  deep  interest  in  maintaining  the  efficiency  of  these  insti- 
tutions which  have  been  planted  in  the  vast  Commonwealth 
of  the  Interior  and  the  ftr  West     On  the  success  of  these 
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colleges  largely  depends  the  success  of  Christianity.  Unless 
this  region  is  furnished  with  men  of  the  best  culture,  unless 
the  institutions  in  which  such  may  now  be  found,  doing  a 
noble  and  mighty  work,  are  generously  remembered  by  the 
friends  of  learning,  these  States  of  the  Mississippi  valley  and 
on  the  Pacific  slope,  will  array  themselves  in  opposition  to 
Christian  faith  and  life.  We  ask  in  the  interest  of  the  whole 
country  and  of  Christianity,  which  must  pervade  it  if  it  is  to 
be  saved  from  threatening  perils,  that  Western  institutions  be 
so  liberally  and  promptly  endowed,  as  to  be  able  to  offer  their 
instructors  such  salaries  as  will  place  them  on  an  equality,  in 
this  regard,  with  those  of  their  calling  and  fraternity  in  the 
East  This  seems  only  a  demand  of  justice,  and  until  granted, 
throws  upon  Western  educators  an  amount  of  sacrifice  and 
even  of  privation,  that  cannot  in  the  nature  of  the  case  long  be 
borne. 

The  educational  crisis. — No  less  an  authority  than  General 
Eaton,  conversant  with  the  educational  necessities  of  our  land, 
wrote  recently,  that  in  his  opinion  u  this  is  the  crucial  hour  of 
the  republic."  Eastern  institutions  are  not  suffering  for  means 
wherewith  to  do  their  work,  but  such  colleges  as  Iowa,  Carleton, 
Doane,  Drury,  Colorado,  and  Pacific  University,  standing  alone 
in  their  several  States,  are  absolutely  crippled  in  their  useful- 
ness for  lack  of  adequate  endowment  The  higher  educational 
resources  must  be  increased,  if  we  would  compete  with  anti- 
Christian  forces  in  the  far  West.  Already  in  some  of  our 
Western  States,  the  Roman  Catholics  have  better  equipped 
colleges  than  we  have,  and  are  rapidly  extending  their  educa- 
tional work. 

If  we  would  do  our  part  in  conserving  those  sacred  interests, 
which  were  our  Fathers'  legacy  to  us,  the  urgent  necessity — 
yea,  the  obligation — must  be  recognized,  of  devising  more 
liberal  things  for  our  Western  colleges.  Delay  is  perilous ;  for 
these  institutions  need  to  keep  pace  with  the  material  and 
numerical  growth  about  them.  Everything  in  the  West  comes 
on  with  a  rapidity  of  development,  that  is  marvelous.  We 
cannot  afford  to  let  the  Christian  college  languish,  for  on  its 
growth  depends  its  ability  to  shape  the  Titanic  forces,  else 
likely  to  run  riot,  and  defy  all  the  restraints  of  religion  and 
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morality.  The  keys  of  these  new  forming  empires  of  the 
West  are  in  the  hands  of  the  guardians  and  patrons  of  our 
institutions  of  Christian  learning.  Oarleton  College  stands  to- 
day in  a  town  where  twenty-five  years  ago  "the  first  family 
altar  was  set  up  in  a  circle  of  wigwams/'  and  in  a  State  with  a 
population  of  over  three-quarters  of  a  million,  and  which  was 
only  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1858. 

Such  facts  as  these,  surely,  admonish  the  friends  of  learning, 
that  what  they  would  do  for  Western  institutions  they  need  to 
do  quickly.  This  is  the  hour  of  opportunity  and  of  obligation, 
and  we  cannot  without  incurring  the  gravest  peril,  allow  it  to 
pass  unimproved.  It  may  have  seemed  to  eastern  men  and 
churches,  as  if  those  appealing  to  them  in  behalf  of  Western 
colleges  were  impatient ; — not  so  ; — they  see  as  others  do  not, 
existing  exigencies,  and  their  importunate  pleas  are  born  of 
overwhelming  necessities.  Every  offering  made  now  to  the 
impoverished  exchequers  of  these  institutions,  becomes  at  once 
a  mighty  force  for  good.  If  money  quickens  all  the  industries 
of  life,  supplying  the  indispensable  capital  for  trade  and 
manufactures,  will  it  do  less  when  put  to  wise  educational 
uses  ?  Thus  employed,  it  rivals  nature's  forces  in  its  benefi- 
cent and  indestructible  influence. 

Furthermore,  when  those  able  and  intending  to  give  to  the 
colleges  of  the  West,  are  so  wise  as  to  become  their  own 
executors,  directing  how  and  where  their  gifts  shall  be  applied, 
they  may  experience  the  joy  which  attends  beneficent  deeds, 
and  the  rare  satisfaction  of  knowing  the  money  goes  where  it 
was  intended  it  should.  To  give  while  one  lives,  is  in  the  end 
the  happiest  and  safest  way.  Such  principled  charity  has  a- 
wholesome  effect  on  over-expectant  heirs,  and  is  itself  a  means 
of  grace  too  much  undervalued.  That  was  good  testimony 
(would  it  could  be  more  frequently  heard),  by  one  who  had 
just  made  a  fifty  thousand  dollar  gift  to  a  Western  college.  "I 
cannot  tell  you  what  I  have  enjoyed.  It  is  like  being  born 
into  the  kingdom  again." 

And  where  could  such  gifts  reach  more  minds,  and  shape 
vaster  Commonwealths  than  at  the  West?  "Five  hundred 
years  of  time  in  the  process  of  this  world's  salvation,"  said  Pro- 
fessor Phelps  of  Andover,  "may  depend  on  the  next  twenty  years 
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of  United  States  history"  May  it  not  be  true  tbat  the  character 
and  destiny  of  our  common  country  is  to  hinge  upon  the  next 
twenty  years'  work  of  the  higher  institutions  of  Christian  learn- 
ing in  the  States  of  the  Interior,  and  west  of  the  Mississippi? 
Time  is  of  priceless  moment,  and  the  giving  called  for,  is  that 
which  shall  be  prompted  by  the  recognition  of  the  vital  need 
existing  today  in  the  West. 

Have  not  Western  educators,  putting  their  heart  and  brain 
into  the  Christian  institutions  they  are  nurturing  into  ever 
expanding  life,  had  some  reason  to  feel  tbat  the  necessities  of 
the  latter  have  not  been  fully  appreciated  by  the  patrons  of 
learning  at  the  East?  How  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  they 
see  Amherst  College  receiving  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars 
between  1854  and  1872 ;  Princeton  considerably  over  one 
million  since  Dr.  McCosh  took  the  presidency  in  1868 ;  Wes- 
leyan  University  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  within  a  few  months.  Such  gifts  may  have  been 
timely  and  greatly  needed,  but  are  there  not  necessities  elsewhere, 
which  deserve  the  recognition  of  such  munificent  patrons  of 
learning.  We  do  not  design  to  bring  Western  colleges  into 
ungenerous  rivalry  with  those  in  the  Atlantic  States,  nor  would 
we  seem  to  be  envious  of  the  success  of  the  latter.  When  such 
favors  come  to  the  Alma  Mater  to  which  educated  men  in  the 
West  look  back  with  prideful  interest,  they  heartily  rejoice. 
Still,  considering  the  needs  of  the  newer  States  and  their  Chris- 
tian institutions,  we  can  but  long  for  the  day  to  come  when 
those  whom  God  has  made  his  almoners,  shall  ask  what  they 
can  do  for  the  cause  of  letters  in  this  Western  field.  It  is  the 
visit  of  the  "  wise  men  of  the  East,"  bearing  to  the  colleges  of 
the  West  their  costliest  benefactions,  we  wait  to  receive ;  for  on 
their  advent  depends  the  well-being  of  these  seats  of  learning, 
and  on  the  enlarged  advantages  of  the  latter,  depends  in  turn 
the  social,  political,  and  religious  character  of  the  West. 

Worth  of  the  College  to  its  Locality  and  State. — It  has  been  sug- 
gested by  an  eminent  authority  in  educational  matters  at  the  East, 
that  some  of  the  Western  colleges  be  reduced  to  high  schools 
and  academies,  and  become  feeders  to  the  collegiate  institutions 
of  the  older  States.  Where  that  some  could  be  found,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  determine.    Besides,  by  the  law  of  the  "survival 
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of  the  fittest,"  those  existing  to-day  have  vindicated  their 
ability  to  live,  and  their  claim  for  that  pecuniary  assistance  the 
colleges  at  the  East  sought  for  in  their  first  years  and  still  are 
eagerly  seeking.  But  in  addition  to  this,  one  college  to  a  State 
has  now  become  the  pronounced  policy  of  the  College  Society, 
and  according  to  this  policy  grants  its  endorsement  and  aid. 
West  of  the  Mississippi,  where  the  stress  of  need  is  greatest,  it 
cannot  be  objected  that  there  are  too  many  colleges.  If  there  are 
in  the  Interior  States,  then  Dr.  Magoun's  answer  is  sufficient; — 
"  Necessity,  not  wisdom  made  it  so."  There  is,  however,  no 
question  as  to  the  duty  of  building  up  those  Christian  institu- 
tions, which  have  become  great  educational  forces  in  the  States 
and  communities  where  they  have  been  established.  As  to 
this,  the  wisest  men  East  and  West  are  agreed.  Economy  and 
experience  also  confirm  this  judgment  It  is  utterly  chimerical 
to  think  that  Western  youth  can  look  to  Eastern  institutions 
for  higher  education.  The  latter  is  the  vital  function  of  every 
Commonwealth  and  can  no  more  be  transferred  than  its  politi- 
cal responsibilities.  For  the  West  to  rely  upon  the  East  for 
liberal  education,  would  put  her,  according  to  Dr.  Post,  "  in 
the  attitude  of  France  in  relation  to  Paris ;  of  vast  and  inert 
provinces  feebly  feeling  the  pulse  of  the  distant  and  intellect- 
ual capital."  The  flowers  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
might  as  well  be  expected  to  sweeten  with  their  fragrance  the 
prairies  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  as  to  suppose  that  Amherst,  or 
Harvard,  or  Yale  could  mould  the  opinion  and  train  the  youth 
of  those  vast  and  fast  populating  States.  Moreover,  think  of 
the  influence  of  the  college  upon  society  about  it ;  upon  the 
generations  growing  up  within  its  reach.  The  Christian  col- 
lege is  the  great  agency  not  only  for  diffusing  knowledge,  but 
as  well  for  building  up  Christian  character  and  sentiment. 
From  it  issue  the  influences  which  help  to  paralyze  the  terrific 
forces  so  constantly  endangering  the  peace  and  stability  of  the 
State.  It  is  the  fountain  of  light  for  the  teachers  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  hospital  where  ignorance  is  cured.  Harmonizing  sci- 
ence and  Christianity,  in  its  halls  all  learning  is  sanctified,  and 
consecrated  to  the  good  of  society.  It  creates  a  hunger  for 
knowledge;  it  attracts  from  humble  homes  those  who  would 
else  have  never  been  stirred  with  a  desire  for  a  liberal  educa- 
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tion.  Note  how  few  Western  youth  find  their  way  now  to  the 
East,  to  those  seats  of  learning,  great  through  the  prestige  of 
age  and  scholarly  names.  Out  of  813  undergraduates  in  Har- 
vard College  for  79-80  only  seventy-four  hailed  from  the  West. 
Yale  College,  which  attracts  more  than  any  other  institution 
from  the  States  of  the  Interior  and  beyond  the  Mississippi,  had 
but  eighty-five  in  78-9,  out  of  587  undergraduates ;  eighty-nine 
in  77-8,  out  of  S77  ;  eighty-four  in  76-7,  out  of  569. 

It  is  evident  enough  from  these  figures  that  young  men  in 
the  West,  for  various  reasons,  such  as  expense,  preference,  etc., 
cannot  and  will  not  cross  half  the  continent  for  the  sake  of  be- 
ing educated  at  Harvard  or  Yale.  It  is  within  bounds  to  say, 
that  not  one  in  twenty  now  in  Western  colleges  would  have  found 
their  way  to  famed  institutions  of  the  East,  even  if  none  of  the 
former  existed.*  Western  students  owe  their  intellectual  am- 
bitions to  the  local  influence  of  the  colleges  of  their  respective 
States.  Every  one  of  these  creates,  in  the  main,  its  own  con- 
stituency, and  by  its  educational  facilities  trains  many  a  youth 
for  the  broader  and  more  useful  life  not  otherwise  possible. 

As  one,  among  many  instances  that  could  be  given  to  con- 
firm this,  let  the  following  be  taken.  A  now  prominent  educator 
in  the  West,  filling  a  high  position  in  connection  with  one  of  its 
institutions,  attended  when  a  lad  the  commencement  exercises 
of  a  certain  college,  not  very  remote  from  his  own  home.  He  then 
and  there  became  painfully  conscious  of  his  own  intellectual 
deficiencies,  and  was  imbued  with  a  desire  to  procure  for  him- 
self a  collegiate  education.  His  father  was  a  hard  working 
farmer,  and  not  only  unable  to  aid,  but  even  to  spare  him 
from  the  farm.  For  four  years  the  youth  toiled  on,  resolved 
upon  some  how  finding  a  way  to  gratify  his  sacredly  cherished 
purpose.  At  the  expiration  of  this  period  his  father  was  ena- 
bled to  offer  him  his  time,  provided  he  would  undertake  what 
he  had  in  view  without  any  pecuniary  assistance.  That  was  a 
moment  of  signal  triumph  and  delight  He  threw  down  his 
hoe,  left  the  field  where  he  had  been  working,  and  in  less  than 
one  hour  had  entered  upon  his  studies,  and  the  same  day  made 
his  first  recitation.      In  four  months  he  entered  college,  al- 

*  Beloit  has  had  over  2300  students  connected  with  it.    Carleton,  in  its  brief 
history,  reports  over  1100  different  students  on  its  rolls. 
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though  haying  in  that  time  to  begin  Latin  and  Greek,  and  com- 
plete the  preparatory  work  in  these,  required  by  the  initial  ex- 
amination for  entrance.  He  struggled  hard  to  meet  his  college 
expenses,  served  as  "  professor  of  dust  and  ashes,"  eta  During 
the  whole  of  his  course  he  boarded  himself,  his  diet  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  corn-meal  and  hasty-pudding,  and  the  cost 
for  the  first  year  averaging  eleven  cents  per  week.  At  the  time  of 
his  graduation  he  had  five  dollars  on  hand  and*  meanwhile  had 
aided  his  father  to  the  extent  of  twelve  dollars.  Going  then 
to  the  theological  seminary,  he  began  his  course  with  three 
dollars,  cash  in  hand.  Such  are  the  men  these  young  colleges 
of  the  West  get  hold  of,  and  here  is  an  illustration  of  the  way 
in  which  the  influence  of  the  latter  permeates  society  and  calls 
from  obscurity  those  who  become  its  subsequent  ornaments  and 
servants.  "  Civilization,"  says  the  author  of  Ecce  Deus,  "  is 
debtor  to  lowly  cradles,  and  unknown  mothers  hold  a  heavy 
account  against  the  world."  The  same  may  be  affirmed 
of  the  institutions  of  which  we  are  speaking.  What  our 
country  owes  to  these  for  the  men  they  have  fitted  for  their 
high  callings  can  never  be  known.  As  long  as  the  weal  of  the 
State  depends  on  educated  mind  imbued  with  Christian  prin- 
ciple, so  long  we  cannot  safely  neglect  to  endow  generously 
the  Christian  college  or  establish  it  promptly  in  the  newest 
Commonwealth  of  our  Union. 

Foreign  institutions  cannot  affect  deeply  the  religious  or  intel- 
lectual life  of  states  remote  from  them.  What  Dr.  Lyman 
Beecher  once  said  as  to  the  ministers  of  the  West,  is  equally 
applicable  to  those  entering  other  callings  of  life :  "  They 
must  be  educated  on  her  own  soil."  Such  colleges  as  Iowa 
and  Carleton  are  great  evangelistic  forces  in  the  States  where 
they  are  located.  Think  what  Colorado  College  must  be  to  its 
State,  when  five  hundred  miles  distant  from  any  similar  Chris- 
tian institution.  These  must  be  relied  upon  to  combat  the  irre- 
ligion  and  coarse  infidelity,  the  reckless  demagogism  and  old 
world  socialism  so  rife  in  our  newer  States.  To  our  Western 
colleges,  inadequately  equipped  as  they  still  are,  must  be 
entrusted  the  momentous  work  of  shaping  the  inmost  thought 
and  feeling  of  the  mixed  population  about  them,  to  exalt  tbe 
ideals  of  Western  society,  and  enlist  its  commanding  intellect 
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No  interest  is  safe  at  the  West  without  their  presence,  and  the 
protection  of  their  perpetual  and  instinctive  guardianship. 
Nor  in  fact  will  the  East  itself  be  safe,  unless  its  ideas  and  prin- 
ciples control  throughout  the  West  A  wealthy  capitalist  of 
Connecticut,  after  his  return  from  an  extended  tour  through 
the  latter  section,  where  he  had  large  railroad  investments, 
remarked  to  his  pastor :  u  Nothing  but  the  gospel  can  save  our 
country,"  and  handed  him  his  check  for  five  thousand  dollars, 
for  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  as  a  proof  of  his  belief  in  its 
invaluable  work. 

Is  it  generally  understood  that  the  colleges  of  the  West  are 
now  the  training  schools  of  the  men  who  must  be  depended 
upon  to  carry  on  this  home  missionary  work?  The  former 
conserve  all  those  material  enterprises  which  invite  and  repay 
the  investments  that  enrich  men  of  means  in  the  East.  But 
further  still,  he  helps  educate  New  England's  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, who  aids  in  the  upbuilding  of  Western  institutions  of 
learning,  for  have  not  the  former  been  now  for  years  following 
the  star  of  empire  in  its  westward  course?  Colleges  standing 
like  light-houses  in  vast  regions  larger  in  area  than  two  New 
Englands,  and  amidst  great  populations  unsupplied  with  intel- 
lectual advantages,  are  simply  indispensable.  All  most  urgent 
reasons  combine  in  moving  appeals  to  Christians  and  patriots, 
to  endow  them  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  their  work  and 
worth. 

Their  present  character. — These  institutions  have  in  the  main, 
been  well  tested.  For  the  most  part,  wisely  located,  they  have 
already  won  an  honorable  fame  for  their  intellectual  work. 
Amidst  great  embarrassments,  and  by  self-denying  labor  have 
they  gained  their  present  position,  and  the  equipment  their 
unprecedented  opportunities  of  usefulness  make  so  inadequate. 
They  refute  the  charge  that  the  Western  people  have  not  aided 
them  generously.  On  the  contrary,  no  class  of  persons  have 
given  more,  sacrificed  more,  labored  more  for  these  institutions, 
than  the  Christian  people  of  the  West.  Bead  the  histories  of 
such  colleges  as  Oberlin,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Bipon,  and  Carleton, 
not  to  mention  others,  and  where  can  you  find  communities  or 
individuals  who  have  done  proportionately  more  to  build  up 
their  own  institutions  of  learning?    The  people  of  Grinnell 
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bestowed  $25,000  upon  Iowa  College,  though  numbering  less 
than  four  hundred  souls.  Northfield  citizens  skowed  equal 
self-sacrifice  in  their  gifts  to  Carleton  College.*  The  offerings 
made  to  these  institutions  have  about  them  the  aroma  of  self- 
denial  and  faith,  and  evince  the  love  for,  and  belief  in  them, 
cherished  by  the  early  Christian  settlers  of  the  West  Patrons 
of  learning  at  the  East,  wrong  the  latter  and  their  successors,  if 
they  deem  them  lacking  in  benevolence.  Dr.  Bartlett  is  author- 
ity for  the  statement,  "  that  active  Christians  of  the  West  give 
for  benevolent  and  religious  purposes,  in  proportion  to  prop- 
erty and  income,  from  two  to  four  times  as  much  as  Eastern 
men."  It  is  within  bounds  to  affirm,  that  Connecticut  and  Mas- 
sachusetts colonists  never  sacrificed  more,  nor  have  their  citi- 
zens in  the  years  since,  to  found  and  foster  their  Christian  col- 
leges, than  have  the  Christian  people  of  Iowa  and  Minnesota 
for  Iowa  and  Carleton  Colleges.  If  Dartmouth  and  Yale 
go  out  of  their  respective  States  for  endowment  funds,  why 
should  not  Washburn  and  Drury  do  the  same?  Nor  is  it  cor- 
rect that  Western  colleges  must  acquire  strength  and  ample 
equipment  slowly  and  after  long  periods  of  time.  The  experi- 
ence of  some  of  the  noted  universities  of  the  old  world  refutes 
this  idea.  Three  of  perhaps  the  best  and  greatest  in  Germany, 
viz :  the  universities  of  Berlin,  Munich,  and  Bonn,  have  all  been 
founded  within  the  present  century.  Their  average  age  is  but 
sixty-eight  years.  In  this  country  we  are  tempted  to  despise 
the  day  of  small  things ;  to  deride  these  infant  institutions  of 
the  New  North  and  West.  They  undoubtedly  look  small 
beside  Yale  and  Harvard,  but  the  latter  were  small  once. 
When  Joshua  Leavitt  studied  at  New  Haven,  Dr.  Baldwin  tells 
us  the  college  had  but  three  professors.  The  growth  of  West- 
ern States,  numerically  and  materially,  indicates  somewhat  as 
to  the  rapidity  with  which  their  Christian  colleges  must  be 
built  up,  and  it  will  require  large-hearted  benefactions  to  make 
the  latter  in  endowment  and  educational  advantages  the  peers 
of  the  strongest  in  the  East 

It  is  in  view  of  what  these  institutions  in  the  West  are  doing 
for  the  cause  of  Christian  learning  in  that  section  of  our  coun- 

*  These  have  raised  $63,000  for  Carleton,  and  friends  In  the  State  outside  of 
Northfield  have  contributed  $60,000. 
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try  and  of  their  worth  to  the  American  republic,  that  this  plea 
in  their  behalf,  is  offered.  If  public  attention  can  anew  be 
called  to  their  pressing  necessities ;  if  a  juster  and  more  general 
appreciation  of  what  Western  educators  are  doing  in  connec- 
tion, especially,  with  the  Christian  colleges  for  which  they  labor, 
can  be  awakened,  then  may  we  hope  to  see  gifts  made  to  them 
sufficient  in  amount  and  frequency  to  equip  them  at  once  for 
their  invaluable  and  extending  work.  Till  that  longed-for 
result  come,  we  hopefully  record  our  conviction  in  words 
spoken  in  1872  by  Dr.  Magoun :  "  The  man  who  shall  bestow 
a  half-million  dollars  on  one  of  the  young  colleges  of  the  West, 
will  inaugurate  a  grander  era  of  Christian  beneficence  than  has 
yet  shone  upon  us,  and  I  do  not  despair  of  living  to  do  him 
honor,  as  an  exceptionally  noble,  broad-minded,  and  far-seeing 
philanthropist  of  the  nineteenth  century." 
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Article  IV.— THE    LAST    REPRESENTATION    OF    THE 
OBER-AMMERGAU    PLAY— IN    THE    SUMMER   OF 

1880. 

A  little  village  lies  hidden  among  the  mountains  of  Bava- 
ria. The  dark  red  roofs  of  the  houses  are  relieved  against  the 
vivid  green  of  the  valley,  the  walls  are  covered  with  frescoes, 
and  from  the  windows  gleams  the  bright  scarlet  of  geraniums. 
Into  it  upon  this  Saturday  afternoon  throng  countless  numbers  of 
people ;  peasant  mothers,  their  black  silk  handkerchiefs  bound 
tightly  round  their  heads,  their  scarlet  petticoats  and  red  um- 
brellas a  bright  spot  of  color  far  down  the  street,  their  shoulders 
bowed  with  constant  labor  in  the  field ;  buxom  daughters,  too 
proud  to  adopt  the  peasant  garb  of  their  mothers  and  very  vain 
of  their  fancied  acquisition  of  city  fashions.  Peasants,  lean 
and  brown  as  the  mother-earth  they  till,  accompany  them,  and 
mingled  with  them  are  black-robed  priests,  German  students 
fresh  from  the  University,  American  lads  eager  for  their  vaca- 
tion, and  sturdy  Englishmen  with  their  air  of  condescension  to 
nature  and  humanity. 

Through  the  narrow  stone-paved  street  pours  the  constant 
line  of  vehicles,  white  canvas-topped  country  wagons  filled  with 
peasants,  well  worn  droschkes  with  the  crowd  from  Munich, 
while  all  through  the  village  rings  a  murmur  as  of  the  tower  of 
Babel,  at  which  the  shadows  seem  to  laugh  as  they  6teal  quietly 
over  their  accustomed  path  up  the  mountains.  What  means  it 
all,  and  whence  comes  it,  that  thus  the  nineteenth  century 
pours  its  active  life  into  this  hidden  valley  ? 

Upon  the  edge  of  the  village  there  stands  a  theatre.  It  is 
built  of  pine  unpainted,  and  has  for  its  ceiling  the  blue  sky 
above  it.  At  one  end  of  the  theatre  is  a  stage,  open  over  one- 
half  of  its  surface,  and  covered  over  the  other  with  buildings 
representing  the  streets  and  temple  of  Jerusalem. 

In  this  theatre,  upon  the  morrow  will  be  played  the  Passion- 
Spiel,  or  the  Holy  Tragedy  of  the  Saviour's  suffering  and  cruci- 
fixion, and  it  is  to  witness  this  that  this  vast  concourse  is  gath- 
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ered  here.  Shall  we  mingle  with  them  as  they  fill  the  bare 
benches,  and  witness  the  story  of  eighteen  hundred  years  ago, 
as  told  by  simple  peasants  of  the  nineteenth  century  ? 

Yet  as  we  mingle  with  them  we  are  not  of  them,  for  while 
we  witness  this  play  with  minds  filled  with  the  prejudices  and 
theories  of  the  present  age,  the  peasant  nature  has  changed  as 
little  in  all  these  years  as  the  mountains  which  form  so  grand  a 
back-ground  to  their  simple  scenery ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  early  history  of  such  dramas  that  we  can  under- 
stand the  spirit  in  which  they  are  given  by  these  peasants  of 
Ober-Ammergau. 

The  germ  of  these  plays  lay  far  back  in  an  Easter  custom  of 
the  early  church.  Upon  Good  Friday  in  the  early  Christian 
era,  a  crucifix  was  laid  in  a  grave  beneath  the  altar,  and  upon 
Easter  morning  it  was  raised  with  much  rejoicing  and  song.  A 
superstition  arose  among  the  people  that  whoever  looked  upon 
this  crucifix  would  live  until  the  following  year,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  throng  in  the  churches  became  so  great,  that  in 
1316  an  edict  was  issued  by  a  Council  at  Worms,  forbidding 
the  presence  of  the  parish  at  such  a  service. 

Occasionally  the  women  who  came  to  anoint  the  Holy  Dead 
and  the  angel  who  announced  to  them  the  resurrection,  were 
personated.  In  a  manuscript  of  the  twelfth  century  these 
directions  exist  for  the  observance  of  this  rite.  "  Two  priests 
bearing  crosses,  and  with  veiled  heads,  enter  the  choir :  soon 
they  turn  toward  the  sepulchre  singing  in  a  low  tone,  '  Who 
has  rolled  away  the  stone?'  Whom  the  deacon,  who  should 
be  behind  the  sepulchre,  also  singing,  answers  'Whom  seek  ye?' 
They  answer,  '  Jesus  of  Nazareth.'  The  deacon  replies,  '  He 
is  not  here.'  They  descend  into  the  sepulchre  and  the  deacon 
saying,  'Go  announce  it,'  they  turn  towards  the  choir,  and 
intone,  'Our  Lord  is  risen  from  the  grave.'  The  chant  fin- 
ished, the  abbot  begins  the  '  Te  Deum  Laudamus,'  while  the 
bells  ring  in  all  the  church  towers."  Such  was  the  simple  and 
beautiful  service,  which  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centu- 
ries ushered  in  Easter  morning  and  was  the  germ  of  the  Passion 
plays  which  were  afterward  to  form  so  important  a  part  in  the 
ceremonies  of  the  church. 
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It  was  not  long  before  the  apostles  Peter  and  John  were 
introduced,  and  soon  the  whole  story  of  Christ's  life  was  given. 
The  number  of  actors  and  spectators  rendered  a  larger  stage 
necessary,  and  instead  of  the  churches,  the  church-yards  and 
soon  the  public  squares  were  used,  while  the  work  of  represen- 
tation often  interested  a  whole  village. 

France,  which  can  claim  precedence  of  Germany,  both  in 
the  origin  of  these  Passion  plays,  and  in  the  skill  with  which 
they  were  produced,  established  in  1402  the  "  Confreres  de  la 
Passion,"  which  society  devoted  itself  to  the  worthy  representa- 
tion of  Christ's  suffering  and  death,  while  in  many  cities  of 
Belgium  two  societies  existed,  which  every  year  disputed  a 
prize  offered  for  the  best  Mystery  Play.  There  was  no  price 
for  entrance,  but  as  a  guild  of  Passion-playing  brothers  say  in 
their  prologues 

"  Wir  wollen  halten  ein  Osier  spiel, 
Dae  ist  frolich,  und  kost  nicht  vieL" 

The  expenses  were  defrayed  by  the  tax  which  was  levied  upon 
each  player  as  he  received  his  part,  the  most  important  roles 
demanding  the  highest  tax.  There  were  also  fines  for  negli- 
gence at  rehearsals. 

In  the  earlier  mystery  plays  the  scenery  was  most  simple, 
the  different  localities  being  simply  indicated  by  cards,  and 
much  mention  is  made  of  an  overturned  cask  which  did  duty 
as  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

The  part  of  the  Precursor  or  Teacher  was  one  of  great  im 
portance.  In  the  play  at  Ober-Ammergau,  this  place  is  supplied 
by  the  leader  of  the  chorus.  It  was  he  who  recited  the  pro- 
logue, introduced  the  actors,  and  between  the  acts  announced 
the  meaning  and  subject  of  the  next  scene.  Before  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries  he  personated  an  angel  or  the 
Saint  Augustine,  but  after  that  time  he  appeared  on  horseback 
with  horse  and  man  in  full  armor. 

These  plays  became  afterward  so  national  in  character,  that 
the  life  of  the  people  effervesced  and  sparkled  in  them,  and  it 
is  to  this  that  we  owe  the  burlesque  elements,  which  have  been 
entirely  pruned  from  the  play  at  Ober-Ammergau.  The  devil 
of  the  Middle  Ages  occupied  the  same  place  in  these  as  the 
clown  in  the  Elizabethan  drama,   and  his  pranks  were  the 
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subject  of  much  amusement  for  the  people.  During  the  play 
his  constant  pursuit  of  those  condemned,  and  his  most  fortu- 
nate escape  from  his  own  well-merited  deserts,  occasioned  con- 
stant merriment.  He  was  far  more  in  the  treatment  of  these 
dramatists  the  Mephistopheles  of  Faust,  than  the  Lost  Spirit  of 
Milton. 

When  the  Reformation  shook  all  Europe,  these  plays  became 
the  battle-ground  of  the  opposing  forces,  and  many  plays  still 
exist  written  by  Protestant  pastors  and  acted  by  their  people,  in 
which  the  triumph  of  the  new  religion  over  Home  is  por- 
trayed, and  in  which  the  Pope  appears  in  most  ridiculous  guise. 
Yet  when  the  Reformation  had  cleared  the  minds  of  men,  and 
nations  had  grown  through  childhood  to  manhood,  they  out- 
grew this  manifestation  of  their  faith,  and  little  by  little  these 
dramas  lost  their  hold  upon  the  people,  until  like  the  snows 
which  when  hidden  in  quiet  valleys  escape  the  heat  of  summer, 
they  are  now  only  to  be  found  in  those  corners  of  the  earth 
which  the  sun  of  civilization  has  not  reached. 

Let  us  turn  from  one  of  these  mediaeval  dramas  held  with 
all  pomp  and  splendor  in  the  quaint  market-place  of  some  walled 
city,  where  the  windows  of  the  gabled  houses  are  crowded  with 
courtly  knights  and  ladies  who  await  the  plumed  and  jeweled 
herald,  who  upon  horse-back  shall  announce  the  beginning  of 
the  play,  to  this  little  pine-built  theatre  hidden  in  the  Bavarian 
mountains,  whose  actors  are  the  peasants  and  whose  audience  is 
the  world.  How  happens  it  that  these  mountains  have  pre- 
served this  relic  of  a  past  civilization,  as  the  rocks  guard  the 
imprint  of  a  fern-leaf  which  fell  many  thousand  years  ago  ? 

Yet  let  us  dismiss  from  our  mind  the  thought  that  what  we 
witness  here  draws  its  interest  alone  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
work  of  simple  peasants.  It  is  because  in  Ober-Ammergau 
there  have  been  minds  keen  and  bright  enough  to  bring  the 
culture  and  the  skill  of  Munich  to  bear  upon  the  ductile  nature 
of  the  peasantry,  that  we  have  so  wonderful  a  representation 
here.  Not  upon  any  stage  in  Europe  are  masses  grouped  with 
more  skill  or  managed  with  greater  dexterity. 

Never  in  Vienna,  where  the  chorus  is  most  celebrated,  have  I 
seen  such  perfect  attention  to  minor  details,  and  although  the 
fact  is  reluctantly  acknowledged  by  the  peasants,  it  is  the  advice 
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of  Munich  artists,  which  has  attained  this  result.  It  is  only  by 
this  strange  combination  of  the  artistic  skill  of  Munich  and 
the  simple  unquestioning  obedience  and  fervid  faith  of  the 
peasantry  of  Ober-Ammergau,  too  far  from  the  outside  world 
to  partake  of  its  sympathies,  that  we  are  able  to  witness  a  Pas- 
sion Play  performed  with  the  devotion  of  the  middle  ages 
and  the  dramatic  skill  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  tradition  of  the  village  in  regard  to  their  play  is  this. 
In  1633  a  pestilence  ravaging  the  neighboring  villages,  finally 
reached  the  village  of  Ober-Ammergau,  where  eighty-three 
persons  died  of  the  plague.  The  villagers,  assembling  in  great 
distress,  made  a  solemn  vow  every  ten  years  to  perform  this 
Passion  play.  Until  the  beginning  of  the  present  £ntury  they 
followed  the  ancient  custom,  and  the  play  was  not  only  per- 
formed in  the  church-yard,  but  many  of  its  more  absurd  fea- 
tures were  preserved, — as  the  dance  of  the  devils  about  Judas, 
after  he  has  yielded  to  temptation.  In  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  the  whole  play  was  revised  by  Father  Ottmar  Weiss, 
a  member  of  the  Benedictine  Convent  at  Eltal,  who  removed 
all  unsuitable  passages.  Father  Weiss  died  in  1843,  and  since 
his  death  its  constant  improvement  has  been  the  life-work  of 
the  pastor  of  the  parish,  the  present  Geistlicher  Rath  Daisen- 
berger.  He  is  now  a  man  of  eighty-four,  and  his  calm  benig- 
nity and  gracious  presence  show  well  why  he  is  so  much 
beloved  by  his  people.  It  is  to  him  more  than  to  any  one  else 
that  the  Passion  play  owes  its  great  success,  and  its  freedom 
from  all  that  can  offend  good  taste.  I  saw  him  in  his  simple 
home,  calmly  benignant  while  a  crowd  of  people  urged  their 
separate  claims  and  interests,  and  wondered  less  at  the  beauti- 
ful simplicity  of  the  people's  life,  with  such  an  example  before 
them.  It  is  only  when  one  has  lived  among  these  simple  vil- 
lagers that  he  realizes  their  utter  devotion  to  their  life-work. 
Entering  a  low-ceiled  kitchen  dimly  lighted,  with  the  stone- 
paved  floor  dark  with  the  wear  of  years,  I  saw  two  flaxen- 
haired  little  children,  one  six,  the  other  three.  Addressing  the 
elder,  I  said:  "Spielest  du  im  Passion  -  Spiele  ?"  She  an- 
swered quickly :  "  Ja,  gewiss."  "  Was  spielest  du  denn  ?"  "  Ein 
Engelein."  Whereupon  her  little  brother  who  could  hardly 
walk,  tottled  across  the  room,  and  folding  his  chubby  hands, 
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said:  "Ich  spiele  auch,  schau  nur,"  and  kneeling  down  he 
stammered  the  first  words  of  a  hymn.  Is  it  strange  that,  begin- 
ning thus  in  babyhood,  they  attain  perfection  in  riper  years  ? 

Let  us  enter  now  the  theater.  Already  the  sound  of  the 
cannon  has  announced  the  readiness  of  the  actors  to  begin  the 
play,  and  before  the  curtain  rises  we  can  survey  the  audience. 
Before  us  is  a  building  uncovered,  save  a  small  portion  at  the 
rear,  and  with  the  greater  part  of  the  stage  open  to  the  sky. 
This  stage  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  center  with  mov- 
able scenery,  representing  the  different  localities  of  Christ's 
sojourn  upon  earth;  and  the  side  scenes  immovable,  repre- 
senting the  houses  of  Caiaphas  and  Pilate,  and  the  two  streets 
of  Jerusalem.  While  we  wait  the  chorus  enter  from  each  side. 
They  are  men  and  women  clad  in  white,  with  a  colored  toga 
thrown  across  the  shoulders,  and  a  circlet  of  gold  about  the 
head.  Their  voices  are  strong  and  well-trained,  but  the  music 
which  they  sing  demands  little  from  them.  They  advance  to 
the  front  of  the  stage,  while  the  leader,  the  choragus,  explains 
the  object  and  meaning  of  the  Passion  play,  in  man's  fall  and 
Christ's  Redemption.  The  chorus  then  begin  their  song,  and 
dividing  and  retreating,  allow  the  curtain  to  rise,  and  the  tab- 
leaux to  appear.  These  tableaux  are  scenes  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, illustrating  the  relation  of  many  of  its  incidents  to  the 
life  of  Christ,  and  the  chorus  is  the  golden  chain  which  binds 
the  Old  and  New  together.  The  rehearsals  for  the  chorus 
begin  early  in  November,  and  continue  constantly  until  the 
first  of  May.  They  are  conducted  by  the  schoolmaster  of  the 
village,  one  of  whose  essential  qualifications  must  be  that  he  is 
a  good  musician. 

The  music  was  composed  by  a  native  of  Ober-Ammergau, 
and  is  sweet,  plaintive,  and  in  thorough  good  taste.  In  seve- 
ral of  the  choruses  the  use  of  the  violins  is  especially  fine.  I 
tried  to  obtain  the  score,  but  found  that  it  was  not  printed  and 
could  not  be  procured. 

After  the  two  tableaux,  representing  Adam  and  Eve's  temp- 
tation and  the  adoration  of  the  cross,  a  sound  of  tumult  and 
shouting  is  heard,  the  chorus  sing  "  All  hail,"  and  from  the 
side  scenes  issue  a  vast  crowd  of  people,  men,  women,  and  lit- 
tle children,  bearing  palms  and  crying  also :  "  All  hail  to  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,"  who  rides  in  their  midst  upon  an  ass. 
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It  ifi  in  the  treatment  of  such  masses  in  such  a  scene  as  this, 
that  the  villagers  of  Ober-Ammergau  show  their  power. 
There  are  nearly  five  hundred  persons  upon  the  stage.  Their 
grouping  is  constantly  varied,  and  yet  even  the  little  children 
know  their  role  so  perfectly  that,  as  they  meet  and  separate,  the 
lines  are  all  graceful,  all  harmonious,  and  there  is  no  confusion. 
The  dresses  are  rich  in  color,  and  the  constant  shifting  of  place 
forms  an  artistic  picture  which  is  rarely  surpassed.  Two  of  the 
tableaux  illustrate  the  same  thing,  the  fall  of  manna,  a  tableau 
used  before  the  breaking  of  bread  by  Christ  with  his  disciples, 
and  the  raising  of  the  brazen  serpent,  typical  of  Christ's  heal- 
ing of  nations  by  his  crucifixion.  They  both  represent  scenes 
in  the  desert :  in  the  first  Moses  stands  in  the  center,  dignified 
in  figure  and  pose,  while  around  him  are  grouped  the  families 
of  Israel,  who  have  paused  in  their  usual  vocations,  and  with 
outstretched  hands  grasp  after  the  manna,  which  flutters  slowly 
down  upon  them  through  the  sunlight, — mothers  with  sunny- 
haired  little  children  (my  little  angel  among  them,  perhaps), 
strong  bearded  men  and  aged  women,  all  with  eager  hands 
reaching  in  glad  surprise  for  the  golden  manna. 

The  second  scene  is  one  of  terror  and  distress.  The  same 
families  are  in  the  desert,  sick  and  dying.  Anguish  is  stamped 
on  every  face  and  is  in  every  gesture.  In  and  out  among  the 
tortured,  lie  curled  the  cruel  serpents,  while  in  the  center  of 
the  picture  Moses  bows  his  head  in  prayer  to  God  to  stay  this 
bitter  plague. 

There  are  nearly  three  hundred  persons  in  each  of  these  tab- 
leaux, and  although  the  curtain  remained  raised  one  moment 
and  a  half,  not  even  one  muscle  moved  among  the  little  chil- 
dren. So  vivid  and  real  was  the  picture,  that  it  was  a  relief  to 
look  at  the  green  and  smiling  hills  beyond  the  stage  over 
which  the  cloud  shadows  flitted,  and  know  that  God's  mercy 
still  existed. 

Let  us  now  speak  of  the  central  figure  of  this  play, — of  him 
who  is  but  foreshadowed  by  these  types,  of  the  Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth of  Joseph  Maier.  And  first  let  us  confess  that  there  is 
nothing  undignified  in  it,  but  neither  is  there  aught  that  is 
God-like.  It  is  the  work  of  a  simple  peasant,  upon  whom  an 
ideal  of  character  has  been  stamped,  as  a  religion,  by  other  minds. 
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A  strongly  intellectual  man  would  have  impressed  his  own 
individuality  upon  it,  and  it  is  perhaps  for  this  reason  that  the 
Christ  of  Joseph  Maier  is  so  unobjectionable,  so  free  from  all 
which  can  offend.  In  the  scene  in  the  garden,  and  also  in  the 
judgment-hall,  he  fails  in  divinity.  He  is  a  man  of  sorrows, 
acquainted  with  grief ;  he  is  led  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter ;  he 
is  mildly  submissive,  but  he  is  at  no  time  conscious  of  his  God- 
head. He  does  not  turn  upon  his  accusers,  and  like  a  king  say: 
"  Know  ye  not  that  I  could  summon  legions  of  angels  ?"  and 
in  the  judgment  scene  with  Pilate,  in  his  "Ye  have  said," 
there  is  no  consciousness  of  divinity. 

In  his  conflict  in  the  garden,  when  he  asks  his  disciples: 
"Could  ye  not  have  watched  with  me  one  hour?"  there  is  a 
craving  for  human  sympathy,  but  no  anguish  which  will  not 
pass ;  and  in  the  scene  upon  the  cross,  there  is  the  same  quiet 
submission  to  a  will  higher  than  his  own.  Yet  while  we  feel 
the  need,  the  want  of  this,  there  is  a  simple,  dignified  quiet  in 
the  personation,  which,  however  it  may  fail  in  satisfying  our 
ideal,  appeals  strongly  to  our  sympathies.  We  pass  through  all 
the  sad  scenes  of  the  Passion-week  with  our  hearts  touched  and 
softened,  if  not  deeply  moved,  and  we  perhaps  find  the  Bible 
story  more  divine,  because  so  humbly  personated,  and  with 
such  reverence. 

Far  different  is  the  acting  of  Judas.  He  is  the  only  real 
actor  among  them  all.  He  is  covetous,  bold,  and  treacherous, 
and  in  it  all  his  by-play  is  most  excellent.  Especially  fine  is 
the  scene  in  the  temple,  where  he  first  entertains  the  idea  of 
his  treachery.  You  are  sure  that  here  you  have  to  do  with  a 
man  of  strong  individuality,  who  has  been  allowed  to  act  as  he 
would,  and  one  is  not  surprised  to  learn  that  he  is  the  best 
wood-carver  in  the  village. 

The  acting  of  Pilate  is  also  most  excellent.  He  is  the  proud 
Soman,  yet  conscious  of  the  power  of  the  Jewish  crowd,  and 
his  acting  shows  that  in  some  way  he  has  been  made  sensible  of 
the  strength  of  the  Soman  empire,  and  of  the  power  of  a  civ- 
ilization so  different  from  the  simple  life  to  which  he  is  accus- 
tomed. 

The  apostles,  with  the  exception  of  Judas,  are  merely  com- 
mon-place, except  that  it  is  far  from  common-place  to  fill  so 
difficult  a  role  without  offense. 
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It  is  only  in  the  parts  which  the  women  fill,  that  we  are  sen- 
Bible  of  aught  that  is  unpleasant.  They  do  not  rise  to  the  dig- 
nity of  their  character.  Their  voices  are  high  and  harsh,  and 
their  gestures  ungraceful,  but  it  is  but  a  slight  blot  upon  a  pic- 
ture otherwise  so  perfect. 

The  character  of  Caiaphas,  the  high-priest,  is  most  capitally 
taken  by  Johann  Lang,  the  burgomeister  of  the  village,  a  man 
whose  dignity  and  strong  character  are  well  adapted  to  the 
part.  It  is  to  his  executive  ability  that  the  visitors  at  Ober- 
Ammergau  owe  so  much  of  their  comfort. 

While  we  have  thus  6poken  of  this  drama,  it  has  slowly  ad- 
vanced to  its  sad  termination.  The  chorus  have  woven  together 
the  tableaux  and  the  story,  and  the  large  audience  have  breath- 
lessly watched  the  development  of  both.  In  and  out  of  the 
audience-room,  over  the  heads  of  the  spectators,  the  birds  have 
flitted,  the  clouds  have  cast  their  shadows,  and  before  the  stage 
two  butterflies,  the  symbols  of  immortality,  have  slowly  back 
and  forth  winged  their  unsteady  flight,  while  six  thousand  spec- 
tators have  watched  the  story  of  a  peasant  of  Galilee,  bs  told 
by  the  peasant  of  Ober-Ammergau.  It  is  nearly  over  now. 
The  chorus  robed  in  black  enter  again,  and,  their  sad  song  fin- 
ished, the  curtain  rises  upon  the  scene  of  the  crucifixion. 

Christ  is  already  nailed  upon  the  cross,  and  near  him  stand 
the  brutal  Soman  soldiers,  ready  to  cast  lots  for  his  garments. 
It  is  all  so  real,  so  true  to  life,  that  we  avert  our  eyes,  while 
with  every  detail  the  scene  upon  Calvary  is  reenacted,  and 
when  the  "  It  is  finished"  is  heard,  and  with  a  slight  shudder 
the  head  has  dropped  upon  the  breast,  it  is  difficult  to  realize 
that  we  have  not  been  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  upon  Calvary, 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago. 

With  infinite  tenderness  the  relations  proceed  to  their  sad 
task,  and  when  the  body  of  Christ  is  ready  for  its  burial,  we 
leave  the  theater  and  wander  out  among  the  fields  where  the 
daisies  bloom  in  God's  sun-light,  as  they  have  done  through  all 
the  centuries,  and  feel  more  sure  of  the  truth  of  this  faith 
which  thus  out  of  thfe  mouth  of  simple  peasants  has  been  again 
revealed  to  us. 
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Article  V.— HORACE    BUSHNELL. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Horace  BushnelL     New  York :  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

This  volume  meets  a  long  and  deep  felt  and  widely  expe- 
rienced want  The  name  of  Horace  Bushnell  is  one  of  the 
great  names  of  modern  theological  literature,  and  one  destined 
to  become  still  greater  and  more  widely  honored  as  his  quick- 
ening thought  penetrates  more  deeply  the  thought  and  theol- 
ogy of  the  age.  To  some  this  name  is,  or  has  been,  one  of 
reproach  and  heresy,  cast  out  as  evil,  as  that  of  all  good  and 
great  reformers  has  been, — as  that  of  the  divine  Master  and  of 
his  first  disciples  were, — the  disturber  of  the  churches,  and  the 
great  antagonist  of  orthodoxy.  To  many  it  is  that  of  a 
brilliant  but  erratic  genius,  of  unsurpassed  intellectual  force 
and  acumen,  a  thoughtful  and  eloquent  preacher,  a  fresh  and 
original  writer,  whose  words  have  3,  wondrously  vital  and 
quickening  power,  beyond  all  rhetoric  to  explain, — a  deep  feel- 
ing and  poetic  soul,  who  if  he  had  not  been  a  theologian 
would  have  been  a  poet,  and  who  carried  the  imaginings 
and  fancies  of  poetry  into  the  realm  of  religious  truth,  mis- 
taking often,  his  own  visions  and  poetic  conceptions  for  divine 
revelations  and  the  truth  of  God. 

To  a  few,  and  a  continually  increasing  number,  he  is  no 
mere  heretic,  or  poetic  dreamer,  and  not  simply  a  writer  of 
genius  and  an  eloquent  divine,  but  a  great  religious  teacher 
and  reformer,  a  true  prophet  and  interpreter  of  the  ways  of 
God,  one  of  the  few  raised  up  and  inspired  of  God  to  enlarge 
the  boundaries  of  truth  by  discovering  and  exploring  new 
continents  in  the  world  of  revelation ;  as  Columbus  enlarged 
those  of  geography,  and  Copernicus  and  Newton  of  science, 
and  Augustine,  and  Luther,  and  Edwards  of  theology,  which 
discoveries  necessarily  displaced  and  reconstructed  the  old 
boundaries  of  knowledge. 

We  are  aware  that  to  those  who  hold  the  assumption  that 
all  religious  truth  and  doctrine  is  immutably  fixed  by  the 
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decrees  and  creeds  of  councils,  such  a  claim  must  seem  prepos- 
terous ;  but  not  to  those  who  hold  with  John  Robinson  that 
"  God  hath  more  truth  y^et  to  break  forth  out  of  His  holy 
word,"  beyond  what  Luther  and  Calvin  taught;  or  with  that 
other  puritan,  John  Milton,  that  inspiration  is  a  gift  still  to  be 
sought  and  obtained  "  by  devout  prayer  to  that  Eternal 
Spirit  who  can  enrich  with  all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and 
sends  out  his  seraphim,  with  the  hallowed  fire  of  his  altar, 
to  touch  and  purify  the  lips  of  whom  he  pleases."  That 
this  prophetic  gift,  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit  to  discern, 
and  the  power  of  utterance  to  declare  divine  truth,  was 
vouchsafed  to  Horace  Bushnell,  if  to  any  in  modern  times, 
no  thoughtful  and  unprejudiced  reader  of  this  memoir  will  be 
disposed  to  question.  He  will  here  see  by  what  divine 
methods  of  inward  leading  and  outward  discipline  this  great 
and  good  man  was  led  to  be  what  he  was,  and  to  hold  and  teach 
just  those  views  of  truth  and  Christian  doctrine  which  he  did. 
He  will  see  the  close  and  vital  connection  between  his  re- 
ligious experience,  the  inward  spiritual  knowledge  of  God 
attained  by  prayer  and  devout  meditation  and  a  close  and  holy 
walk  with  God,  and  those  doctrines  which  have  given  so 
much  offence  to  the  mere  theologian;  a  connection  as  close 
and  legitimate,  we  venture  to  affirm,  as  the  theology  of  Paul 
held  to  the  revelation  of  the  Son  of  God  within  him,  or  as 
the  profound  and  mystical  utterances  of  John  held  to  his 
more  intimate  and  spiritual  knowledge  of  Jesus  on  whose 
bosom  he  leaned.  Here,  too,  he  will  see  the  reason  of  that 
profound  admiration  and  love  which  his  friends  felt  and  still 
feel  towards  him ;  which  is  not  wholly  accounted  for  by  the 
subtle  magnetism  with  which  every  man  of  true  genius  attracts 
ami  holds  other  minds ;  which  can  only  be  explained  by  the 
presence  of  that  quality  which  held  the  disciples  of  Socrates 
to  their  teacher,  and  was  seen  in  its  supreme  measure  in  the 
reverent  affection  with  which  the  eleven  disciples  clung  to 
their  great  Master.  For  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that 
any  dogmatic  belief  in  his  divinity  held  them  to  his  person, 
at  least  in  their  earlier  intercourse — this  might  rather  have 
repelled  them  in  awe; — but  superior  wisdom  and  spiritual 
force  mingled  with  pure  goodness  and  greatness  of  soul,  is  of 
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itself  a  divine  quality  whioh  inevitably  either  attracts  and 
holds  men,  if  they  believe  in  it  and  have  intellectual  and  moral 
sympathy  with  it,  or  repels  them  if  they  have  not;  makes  the 
most  devoted  of  friends  or  the  bitterest  of  enemies. 

The  revelation  here  made  of  Dr.  Bushnell's  inward  life 
and  character,  unlike  many  so-called  great  men  of  the  literary 
sort,  so  far  from  discounting  our  impression  of  his  greatness  or 
his  genius,  adds  immeasurably  to  its  depth  and  power,  by  dis- 
closing the  genuineness  of  its  quality.  We  see  that  there  was 
nothing  artificial  or  strained  or  hollow  within,  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  man  or  behind  his  outward  life,  but  that  he  was 
through  and  through  the  same  original,  unique,  outgoing 
power;  a  genius  absolutely  without  an  equal  in  its  combined 
intellectual,  spiritual  and  practical  energy  ;  an  earnest,  sincere, 
and  great  soul,  simple  and  tender  as  a  child  in  his  feelings, 
open  and  fearless  as  the  daylight  in  the  expression  of  his  real 
thought,  and  withal  as  playful  in  the  delicacy  of  its  artistic 
touch  and  coloring  ;  as  much  a  hero  to  his  domestics  and  chil- 
dren as  to  his  outmost  admirers,  and  even  more  great  and 
admirable  because  they  saw  and  felt  more  of  the  real  man. 

Of  the  execution  of  this  memoir  we  wish  to  speak  a  word 
before  coming  to  its  contents.  It  is  the  work  chiefly  of  a 
daughter  of  Dr.  Bushnell,  Mrs.  Mary  Bushnell  Cheney,  aided 
by  a  few  others  most  competent  to  assist  in  so  important  and 
sacred  a  task.  Besides  the  able  contribution  of  Dr.  Leonard 
Bacon  reviewing  the  Bushnell  controversy,  originally  prepared 
for  this  memoir  and  afterward  published  in  the  New  Englander 
for  September,  1879,  interesting  reminiscences  are  furnished  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Bartol,  li is  intimate  and  life-long  friend,  and  by 
Bishop  Clark,  formerly  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Hartford,  also 
by  others  who  knew  him  in  his  earlier  days.  The  Bev.  Dr. 
E.  P.  Parker  of  Hartford  contributes  a  chapter  of  great  interest 
and  value  covering  the  period  of  his  "  ministry  at  large,"  from 
1861  to  1870.  And  the  story  of  the  closing  years  of  his  life 
is  graphically  and  beautifully  told  by  his  eldest  daughter,  Miss 
Frances  Louisa  Bushnell.  Rich  materials  are  also  furnished 
by  the  many  letters,  journals,  and  published  writings  of  Dr. 
Bushnell,  extracts  from  which  are  given  so  far  as  they  help 
to  unfold  or  illustrate  the  character  and  genius  of  this  won- 
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derful  man.  A  u  Fragment  of  Autobiography,  found  dimly 
penciled  on  a  stray  sheet  of  paper,"  entitled  "God's  Way 
with  a  Soul,"  and  evidently  written  in  the  later  period  of 
his  life,  fitly  introduces  the  daughter's  biography.  Written 
in  the  author's  peculiarly  fresh  and  racy  style,  with  the 
added  spiritual  flavor  and  holy  tenderness  of  a  soul  nearing 
its  heavenly  port  and  looking  back  over  the  way  in  which 
God  has  led  him,  it  is  a  rare  and  precious  document,  and 
awakens  an  infinite  regret  that  he  did  not  live  to  complete  it, 
as  well  as  that  other  late  begun  and  unfinished  treatise  on 
Inspiration. 

This  beautiful  "  Fragment"  is  so  characteristic,  and  strikes 
so  truly  and  strongly  the  tone  of  the  author's  mind  and  char- 
acter, and  so  the  key-note  of  his  biography,  that  we  cannot 
forbear  quoting  it : 

"  I  have  been  told  that  my  arrival  or  advent  in  this  earthly  sphere  was  on  the 
14th  of  April,  1802.  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  other  state  from  which  I 
came,  and  have  no  reason  to  judge  that  I  came  from,  any  other  state  at  all  I  sap- 
pose  that  I  was  not  made,  but  generated,  being  the  son  of  one  soul  which  was 
the  son  of  another,  which  was  the  son  of  God.  But  these  parent  souls  out  of 
which  I  came  I  do  not  remember  as  having  been  conversant  with  their  substance. 
I  have  only  heard  of  some  of  them  by  report.  Indeed,  I  came,  as  I  suppose, 
scarcely  knowing  myself,  and  having  it  for  a  great  part  of  my  errand  here  to 
find,  get  a  knowledge  of,  and  so  get  full  possession  of,  myself.  For  I  was  only  a 
tender  rubicund  molliisk  of  a  creature  at  the  time  when  I  came  out  in  this  rough 
battle  with  winds,  winters,  and  wickedness ;  and  so  far  from  being  able  to  take 
oare  of  myself,  I  was  only  a  little  and  confusedly  conscious  of  myself,  or  that  I 
was  anybody;  and  when  I  broke  into  this  little,  confused  consciousness,  it  was 
with  a  cry — such  a  dismal  figure  did  I  make  to  myself ;  or  perchance  it  was  some- 
thing prophetic,  without  inspiration,  a  foreshadow  dim  and  terrible,  of  the  great 
battle  of  woe  and  sin  I  was  sent  hither  to  fight.  But  my  God  and  my  good 
mother  both  heard  the  cry  and  went  to  the  task  of  strengthening  and  comforting 
me  together,  and  were  able  ere  long  to  get  a  smile  upon  my  face.  My  mother's 
loving  instinct  was  from  God,  and  God  was  in  love  to  me  first  therefore ;  which 
love  was  deeper  than  hers,  and  more  protracted.  Long  years  ago  she  vanished, 
but  God  stays  by  me  still,  embracing  me  in  my  gray  hairs  as  tenderly  and  care- 
fully as  she  did  in  my  infancy,  and  giving  to  me  as  my  joy  and  the  principal 
glory  of  my  life  that  he  lets  me  know  him,  and  helps  me  with  real  confidence  to 
call  him  my  Father.  Would  that  I  could  simply  tell  his  method  with  me  and 
show  its  significance. 

"  My  figure  in  this  world  has  not  been  great,  but  I  have  had  a  great  experience. 
I  have  never  been  a  great  agitator,  never  pulled  a  wire  to  get  the  will  of  men, 
never  did  a  politic  thing.  It  was  not  for  this  reason,  but  because  I  was  looked 
upon  as  a  singularity — not  exactly  sane,  perhaps,  in  many  things — that  I  was 
almost  never  a  president  or  vice-president  of  any  society,  and  almost  never  on  a 
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committee.  Take  the  report  of  my  doings  on  the  platform  of  the  world's  busi- 
ness, and  it  is  naught  I  have  filled  no  place  at  all.  But  still  it  has  been  a  great 
thing  even  for  me  to  live.  In  my  separate  and  merely  personal  kind  of  life.  I 
have  had  a  greater  epic  transacted  than  was  ever  written,  or  could  be.  The  little 
turns  of  my  way  have  turned  great  changes, — what  I  am  now  as  distinguished 
from  the  merely  mollusk  and  pulpy  state  of  infancy ;  the  drawing  out  of  my 
powers,  the  correcting  of  my  errors,  the  winnowing  of  my  faults,  the  washing 
of  my  sins ;  that  which  has  given  me  principles,  opinions,  and,  more  than  all,  a 
faith,  and,  as  the  fruit  of  this,  an  abiding  in  the  sense  and  free  partaking  of  the 
life  of  (lod.  Oh  that  I  could  trace  the  subtle  art  of  my  Teacher,  and  show  the 
shifting  scenes  of  the  drama  which  he  has  kept  me  acting  I  What  a  history— of 
redemption  and  more  I  I  will  try,  as  I  best  can,  to  show  it  Help  me,  0  my 
God  I  Refresh  my  memory.  Quicken  my  insight  Exalt  my  conceptions  of  thy 
meanings,  and  give  me  to  see  just  how  thou  hast  led  me,  that  I  may  quicken 
others  to  look  for  thy  mercy,  and  see  that  thou  hast  also  as  great,  and  greater 
things  to  do  for  them." 

The  volume,  though  modestly  called  a  "composite"  work, 
is  really  a  model  of  biographical  composition.  The  impress 
of  one  mind,  and  that  a  mind  of  rare  taste  and  judgment,  is 
visible  throughout — selecting,  arranging  and  combining  into 
unity  the  multiform  materials,  gracefully  linking  the  sundered 
parts,  and  carrying  on  the  narrative  not  as  a  bare  recital  but 
as  an  organic  and  progressive  whole,  and  in  reverent  and  lov- 
ing sympathy  with  the  great  subject,  as  if  endowed  with  a 
portion  of  the  same  genius.  The  style  is  admirable,  combin- 
ing simplicity,  terseness,  force,  and  beauty  in  a  degree  seldom 
seen  in  such  productions.  One  fault,  too  common  with  biog- 
raphies, that  of  diffuseness,  or  of  too  much  matter,  is  here 
avoided.  Indeed,  the  regret  is  more  likely  to  be  felt  that 
much  which  might  well  have  been  included  is  left  out; 
that  a  man  who  never  repeated  himself,  and  who  never  said 
or  wrote  anything  but  what  was  characteristic  and  worth  pre- 
serving, should  not  have  had  all  of  his  journals  and  letters 
published  except  what  sacred  privacy  forbids.  But  notwith- 
standing the  loss,  we  are  persuaded  that  the  course  pursued  is 
wiser.  It  is  not  quantity  but  quality  that  tells.  A  few 
characteristic  traits  and  touches  that  reveal  the  inmost  of  a 
character,  go  farther  in  the  way  of  impression  than  whole 
chapters  of  detail.  We  are  not  sure  that  the  world  would 
have  had  a  better  knowledge  of  Jesus  if  it  had  contained  and 
preserved  the  many  books  of  his  sayings  and  doings  which 
might  have  been  written,  instead  of  the  brief  and  simple 
narratives  which  John  and  the  other  evangelists  have  left  us. 
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The  book  is  enriched  with  two  very  fine  steel  portraits ;  one 
representing  the  Doctor  as  he  appeared  in  his  early  manhood^ 
— a  smooth,  thoughtful,  and  truly  prophetic  face,  with  eyes 
bent  downward,  and  his  whole  soul  absorbed  in  the  book  he  is 
perusing.     Such   a  countenance,  so   pure,  and   spiritual,  and 
meditative,  might  have  stood  for  the  Apostle  John  studying 
the  Holy  Scriptures.     The  other,  prefixed  as  a  frontispiece  to 
the  volume,  represents  him  as  he  appeared  in  his  later  years, 
and  as  most  of  his  friends  remember  him — his  broad,  high 
forehead  scarred  with  the  thought-conflicts  and  battles  he  has 
fought  for  the  truth, — his  loose  gray  hair  and  full  white  beard, 
forming  a,  grand  and  venerable  setting  for  the  finely  cut  in- 
tellectual features,  while  from  under  his  shaggy  eyebrows  glQw 
those  clear  gray  eyes,  which  whoso  has  seen  can  never  forget 
— not  dark  and  thunderous,  like  those  of  Webster,  nor  open 
and  inquisitive  with  child-like  wonder,  like  those  of  Channing, 
nor  yet  keen  and  fierce  with  the  eagle  ken  of  Park,  but  with  a 
penetrating  force  and   lustre   that  looks  through  all  shams 
and  disguises  to  the  very  core  of  things — and  yet  with  a  soft- 
ness and  playfulness  in   their  clear  depths,  gleaming  from 
the  soul  behind  the  intellect,  that  reveals  the  inner  gentleness 
and  loving  sensibility  of  his  nature.     If  other  marks  of  this 
were  wanting,  the  delicate  contour  of  his  mouth — that  unfail- 
ing sign  of  true  sensibility — would  reveal  it     This  is  the  best 
portrait  of  Horace  Busbnell  we  have  ever  seen ;  and  we  are 
truly  thankful  to  the  artist   and   engraver  that  such   a  true 
and  admirable  likeness  is  made  to  accompany  the  intellectual 
and  moral  portrait  given  in  this  biography. 

In  coming  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  book  before  us,  we 
confess  to  an  embarrassment  amounting  to  fear  ;  embarrassment 
at  the  difficulty  of  selecting  from  such  a  rich  and  many-sided 
subject,  those  aspects  of  his  life  and  character  which  will  most 
truly  represent  him;  a  fear  also  lest  the  ideal  conception 
formed  from  a  perusal  of  the  volume,  aided  and  exalted  by 
personal  recollections,  may  fail  in  the  transmission,  or  fall 
below  the  reality,  while  it  may  seem  to  some  to  transcend  it. 
We  know  not  how  the  reading  of  such  a  biography,  especially 
its  deeper  spiritual  disclosures,  may  impress  others,  but  to  us 
this  self-revelation  of  so  grand  and  pure  a  soul,  so  wondrously 
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endowed  and  so  manifestly  led  and  taught  of  God,  leaves  an 
impression  of  wonder  and  admiration  akin  to  awe.  We 
approach  the  review  of  it  in  no  critical  spirit,  but  as  we  would 
enter  some  grand  cathedral  amid  whose  lofty  columns  and 
gorgeous  windows  and  solemn  music  we  walk  softly.  The 
remembrance  of  what  he  was  and  what  he  accomplished  in 
those  forty  years  of  his  public  life  and  ministry,  more  than 
twenty  of  which  were  an  almost  constant  struggle  with  disease, 
is  a  humbling  rebuke  to  most  men,  and  a  conviction  of  sin 
and  incapacity. 

"The  true  history  of  a  man  is  his  character,"  says  Goethe. 
This  is  especially  true  of  Dr.  Bushnell.  His  outward  life  is 
marked  by  few  incidents  or  changes,  and  is  less  remarkable 
probably  than  that  of  many  New  England  clergymen.  But 
the  spiritual  history,  underneath,  the  development  of  his 
thought  and  opinions,  and  how  they  came  to  be  what  they 
were,  with  the  influences  which  helped  to  form  this  grand 
total  of  his  genius  and  character,  these  constitute  his  true  his- 
tory ;  and  to  this  we  now  turn. 

What  impresses  us  first  of  all  in  this  life  is  the  divine  lead- 
ing and  ordering  of  it,  the  preparation  for  him  and  within  him, 
by  a  power  and  wisdom  not  his  own,  of  just  those  conditions 
which  best  qualified  him  for  the  work  he  was  ordained  to  do. 
In  our  belief,  not  Paul  or  Augustine  or  Luther  was  more 
truly  called  and  led  of  God  to  the  work  specially  assigned  them 
than  was  Horace  Bushnell ;  and  surely  no  one  surrendered 
himself  more  obediently  to  this  divine  guidance.  He  was 
himself  the  best  illustration  of  one  of  the  best  of  his  sermons : 
"  Every  Man's  Life  a  Plan  of  God." 

Ia  the  brief  survey  we  propose  to  take  of  his  life  and  char- 
acter, we  shall  follow  this  clue,  noticing  chiefly  those  traits 
which  are  most  characteristic,  and  those  "  turns  of  his  way,"  or 
points  of  his  history  and  experience  which  have  most  vitally 
to  do  with  his  opinions  and  character  as  a  theological  reformer. 

Horace  Bushnell  was  born  April  14,  1802,  in  the  attractive 
and  delightful  town  of  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  in  a  region 
distinguished  as  the  birth-place  or  residence  of  some  of  the 
greatest  names  in  New  England  history.     Bellamy  and  Bates 
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and  Beeoher  had  already  sown  those  rocky  hills  with  theologi- 
cal thought,  and  the  air  was  physically,  morally,  and  in- 
tellectually quickening.  No  better  place  existed  for  a  child  of 
genius  to  be  born  and  grow  up  in  than  the  hill  country  of 
Connecticut  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

u  The  birth-place  was  an  old  house,  now  gone,  at  the  fork  of  the  roads  and 
opposite  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  little  village  of  Bantam,  two  miles  west  of 
Litchfield  Hill.  The  parents,  Ensign  BushneU  and  Dotha,  his  wife  (whose  maiden 
name  was  Bishop)  were  but  lately  married — this  their  first  home,  Horace  their 
first  child.  They  were  plain  farming  people,  known  to  their  neighbors  as  well 
for  their  excellent  abilities  as  for  their  uprightness,  industry,  and  kindliness. 
They  were  both  religious,  but  belonged  to  different  denominations,  he  to  the 
Methodist,  she  to  the  Episcopal  Church." 

The  little  family  removed  in  1806  to  New  Preston,  a  village 
about  fourteen  miles  from  Litchfield,  and  in  the  most  pictur- 
esque part  of  the  same  county.  The  home  of  the  Bushnells 
was  chosen  on  a  little  farm  lying  on  the  southeastern  slope  of 
a  broad-backed  hill  which  stretches  a  mile  upward  and  west- 
ward to  a  rounded  summit,  where  stands  the  church.  "  The 
home  was  a  roomy  and  cheerful  farm-house  which,  facing 
south,  stands  back  a  little  from  the  road  behind  its  row  of 
shady  maples,  with  that  expression  of  reserve  and  comfortable 
independence  so  familiar  in  New  England.  But  in  those  days 
no  such  green  shadow  fell  at  noonday  to  curtain  the  house 
from  the  dust  and  travel  of  the  road ;  for  it  was  Horace  Bush- 
neU, then  but  a  stripling,  who  brought  the  young  trees  upon 
his  back  from  the  mountain  and  planted  them  there.  Just 
below  the  bouse  the  hill  pitches  down  into  the  hollow  where 
the  stream  rushes  and  the  mill  hummed  in  old  daya  The 
home,  the  early  surroundings,  introduce  us  to  the  man,  and 
upon  this  natural  background  we  can  see  him  best  Nay, 
the  very  soil  is  allied  to  him,  and  the  air  is  a  subtle  suggestion 
of  his  spirit" 

These  glimpses  of  the  scenery  and  natural  surroundings  in 
which  bis  early  life  was  passed  are  significant,  not  only  as 
having  an  interest  for  future  pilgrims  to  this  spot,  destined  to 
become  classic,  but  as  influential  in  forming  his  character  and 
genius.  That  poetic  love  of  nature  and  natural  beauty  which 
was  the  aesthetic  element  of  his  character,  and  which  afterward 
blossomed  out  in  his  discourses,  as  well  as  that  strong  simple 
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naturalness  and  bold  independence  of  thought  and  feeling 
which  was  so  marked  a  trait,  was  here  inhaled  with  bis  breath 
from  the  free  air,  and  woods,  and  bills  of  his  native  county. 
The  moral  elements  of  bis  character,  his  conscientiousness  that 
never  swerved  from  the  pole  of  duty,  his  intense  love  of  truth, 
and  his  practical  habits  of  industry  and  thoroughness,  are 
explained  by  the  insight  given  us  of  his  home-training. 

"  In  this  home  grew  up  a  lively  family  of  boys  and  girls — four  of  the  former, 
two  of  the  latter.  Reared  in  the  simplest  habits ;  taught  from  childhood  to  work 
and  contribute,  each  his  share,  to  the  plain  family  living ;  ignorant  of  the  world, 
but  not  of  (rod,  they  grew  undisturbed  as  flowers  do  in  the  wild  recesses  of  a 
mountain,  straight  up,  and  keeping  each  an  aroma  all  its  own.  The  father  of 
the  household  was  a  sturdy  and  spirited  man,  pleasant  in  his  ways  to  child  or 
neighbor,  full  of  New  England  grit,  resolute  in  work,  and  of  a  steady  cheerfulness 
in  all  the  ups  and  downs  of  life.  He  did  not  by  constant  chiding  worry  his 
children;  but  if  he  punished,  it  was  thoroughly  done.  His  eldest  son  once  told 
one  of  his  own  children  that  his  father  '  never  whipped  him  but  once,  and  then 
he  flogged  him ' ;  and  also  said  to  a  friend  that  he  remembered  this  tremendous 
discipline  as  one  of  the  best  things  that  ever  happened  to  him." 

His  youngest  brother,  Bev.  George  Bushnell,  gives  this 
pleasant  reminiscence  of  the  religious  life  of  the  household, 
and  it  may  serve  to  correct  some  impressions  that  have  become 
current,  as  to  his  early  scepticism. 

"  He  was  born  in  a  household  where  religion  was  no  occa- 
sional and  nominal  thing,  no  irksome  restraint  nor  unwelcome 
visitor,  but  a  constant  atmosphere,  a  commanding  but  genjal 
presence,  in  our  father  it  was  characterized  by  eminent  even- 
ness, fairness  and  conscientiousness ;  in  our  mother  it  was  felt 
as  an  intense  life  of  love,  utterly  unselfish  and  untiring  in  its 
devotion,  yet  thoughtful,  sagacious,  and  wise,  always  stimulat- 
ing and  ennobling,  and  in  special  crises  leaping  out  in  tender 
and  almost  awful  fire.  If  ever  there  was  a  child  of  Christian 
nurture  he  was  one ;  nurtured,  I  will  not  say,  in  the  formu- 
las of  theology  as  sternly  as  some ;  for  though  he  had  to  learn 
the  Westminster  Catechism,  its  formulas  were  not  held  as  of 
equal  or  superior  authority  to  that  of  the  Scriptures;  not  nur- 
tured in  what  might  be  called  the  emotional  elements  of  relig- 
ion as  fervently  as  some,  but  nurtured  in  the  facts  and  princi- 
ples of  the  Christian  faith  in  their  bearing  upon  the  life  and 
character;  and  if  ever  a  man  was  true  to  the  fundamental 
principles  and  the  customs  which  prevailed  in  his  early  home, 
even  to  his  latest  years,  he  was." 
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It  is  significant  also,  in  connection  with  this  experience  of 
Christian  nurture,  that  his  mother  "  had,  besides,  secret  hopes, 
nourished  silently  in  her  own  heart  for  years,  and  reaching 
back  even  to  the  time  before  his  birth,  when  she  had,  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  that  new  experience,  made  an  offering  of  her 
unborn  to  God,  dedicating  him  forever  to  his  service  and 
ministry.  From  this  hidden  purpose  she  never  swerved,  and 
when  he  went  into  the  study  of  law,  after  leaving  college,  she 
said,  *  If  he  is  not  a  minister,  I  shall  not  know  what  to  make 
of  it' " 

One  chapter  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  sketches  of  his  grand- 
mother and  mother,  written  by  Dr.  Bushnell  at  the  request  of 
friends.  We  wish  that  our  space  permitted  more  than  a 
reference  to  these  admirable  descriptions  of  these  truly  won- 
derful Christian  women,  whose  greatest  honor  now  is  that  they 
were  the  mothers  of  Horace  Bushnell,  as  it  is  not  the  least  of 
his  honors  that  he  was  descended  from  such  parentage ;  that 
the  faith  which  was,  so  to  speak,  in  "  his  grandmother  Lois 
and  his  mother  Eunice,"  was  in  him  also,  and  of  such  precious 
and  heroic  quality.     Of  the  former  he  says : 

"  I  can  think  of  this  dear  grandmother  only  with  a  certain  respect  that  carries 
the  sense  of  wonder.  It  is  not  simply  that  she  brought  up  her  twelve  children 
to  be  men  and  women  of  mature  age  and  heads  of  families,  sprinkled  all  the  way 
between  Illinois  and  Vermont,  never  one  of  them  to  falter  in  character  or  suffer 
any  least  stain  of  dishonor ;  neither  is  it  that  the  little  '  church  in  the  house '  first 
planted  by  her,  still  lives  to  bear  witness  for  her ;  but  I  have  her  somehow  in  a 
more  immediate,  more  interior  witness.  Though  I  knew  her  only  in  my  child- 
hood, and  then  only  on  visits  twice  made  of  a  few  days  each,  she  has  been 
almost  visibly  with  me,  and  going  as  it  were  through  me  by  a  kind  of  subtle 
waft,  down  to  the  present  hour.  *  *  Somehow  she  has  been  always  with  me 
and  upon  me,  felt  as  a  silent,  subtly  operative  presence  of  good." 

We  cite  a  single  passage  from  his  account  of  his  mother,  as 
showing  the  sources  whence  he  derived  some  of  his  views  of 
Christian  nurture. 

"  Whether  she  had  any  theory  for  it  I  do  not  know ;  but  it  came  to  pass  some- 
how, that  while  she  was  concerned  above  all  things  to  make  her  children  Chris- 
tian, she  undertook  little  in  the  way  of  an  immediate  divine  experience,  but  let 
herself  down,  for  the  most  part,  upon  the  level  of  habit,  and  condescended  to 
stay  upon  matters  of  habit,  as  being  her  humanly  allotted  field,  only  keeping 
visibly  an  upward  look  of  expectation  that  what  she  may  so  prepare  in  righteous 
habit,  will  be  a  house  builded  for  the  occupancy  of  the  Spirit  Her  stress  was 
thus  laid  on  industry,  order,  time,  fidelity,  reverence,  neatness,  truth,  intelligence, 
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prayer.  And  the  drill  of  the  house  in  these  was  to  be  the  hope,  in  algreat  degree 
of  religion.  *  *  This  habit-discipline,  I  scarcely  need  say,  come  very  near 
being  a  gate  of  religion  for  us  all  No  child  of  us  ever  strayed  so  far  as  not  to 
find  himself  early  in  a  way  of  probable  discipleship." 

The  teaching  of  home  was  early  supplemented  by  that  of  the 
district  school,  which  be  entered  at  the  age  of  five  years.  A 
single  glimpse  of  the  youthful  scholar  is  given  us  in  the  very 
impressive  etching  from  his  own  hand.  Questioned  when  a 
gray-haired  man  by  a  New  Preston  friend  as  to  the  time  when 
he  first  became  conscious  of  his  own  powers,  his  reply  was, 
"In  a  little  old  school  house  that  stood  in  your  pasture  lot, 
when  I  was  sitting  on  a  slab  with  legs  in  it  so  long  that  my 
feet  did  not  touch  the  floor,  then  I  first  got  the  idea  that  I  was 
a  power."  A  more  finished  picture  of  that  school,  of  the 
church,  and  of  the  hardy  home-training  is  given  in  his  address 
entitled  "  The  Age  of  Home-spun,"  delivered  at  the  Litchfield 
Centennial  Celebration  in  185 1, — the  best  delineation  of  New 
England  life  in  the  olden  time  ever  drawn,  or  possible  to  be 
drawn. 

Here  the  same  vivid  image  stands  out,  showing  how  strongly 
it  was  imprinted  on  his  childish  memory : 

11  Oh,  I  remember  (about  the  remotest  thing  I  can  remember)  that  low'seat,  too 
high,  nevertheless,  to  allow  the  feet  to  touch  the  floor,  and  that  friendly  teacher 
who  had  the  address  to  start  a  first  feeling  of  enthusiasm,  and  awaken  the  first 
sense  of  power.  He  is  liviug  still ;  and  whenever  I  think  of  him  he  rises  up  to 
me  in  the  far  background  of  memory  as  bright  as  if  he  had  worn  the  seven  stars 
in  his  hair." 

Many  incidents  and  recollections  of  his  boyhood  are  given, 
showing  in  all  a  growing  consciousness  of  power,  a  masterhood 
of  mind  and  an  ingenuity  of  thought  and  invention  which  fore- 
told the  future  man  and  intellectual  leader.  He  was  fond  of 
fishing  and  bathing  and  other  active  sports  incident  to  out- 
door life.  "  He  was  keenly  perceptive  of  natural  scenery  in  a 
way  peculiar  to  himself.  It  was  not  only  the  picture  which 
filled  bis  eye  and  kindled  his  imagination,  but  the  recesses  of 
nature— something  unknown,  which  he  could  study  and  intel- 
lectually explore.  It  was  his  habit  to  survey  by  his  eye  the 
lines  of  the  hills  and  valleys,  and  to  print  thus  upon  his  mind 
a  map  of  the  surfaces.  This  became  a  favorite  study  in  after- 
life, and  he  carried  it  so  far  that  if  a  railroad  were  projected 
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through  a  region  which  he  knew,  he  could  mark  out  from 
memory  its  most  feasible  routa"  This  he  did  during  his  visit 
to  California,  predicting  the  very  route  which  the  future  rail- 
road to  the  Pacific  actually  took. 

The  religious  impressions  of  childhood  which  he  was  able  to 
recall  in  later  life,  we  are  told,  "  were  of  the  simplest  and  most 
natural  kind,  coming  to  him  unforced,  often  in  the  fields,  and 
quickened  by  his  delight  in  nature,  impressions,  as  he  said, 
4  not  of  fear,  nor  in  a  sense  of  wrong,  but  in  a  sense  of  the  di- 
vine beauty  and  majesty.1 

"There  was  a  fine  gray  boulder  in  the  pasture  back  of  the 
house,  and  above  it,  where  he  sometimes  went,  when  only  a 
boy,  to  watch  the  sun  rise,  and  where  in  morning  freshness  the 
boy's  heart  rose  too,  in  prayer.  He  has  also  told  us  how,  one 
Sunday,  on  his  way  home  from  church,  he  was  moved  to  stop 
and  pray  under  the  shadow  of  a  haystack.  All  this  he  called, 
in  his  brief  record  of  the  facts,  'early  dew,  dim  ' — the  natural 
heaven-refreshing  of  the  young  soul  mistily  remembered. 

"  In  all  the  days  of  youthful  labor  on  the  farm  or  in  the  mill 
— (for  his  father  had  added  to  his  farming  occupation  the  busi- 
ness of  cloth-dressing) — Nature  was  his  chosen  companion  and 
foster-mother  of  his  imagination  in  craft  beyond  the  skill  of  the 
schoolmasters.  They  were  'days  of  victorious  health,  sound 
digestion,  peaceful  sleep,  and  youthful  spirits  buoyant  as  the 
wing  of  the  bird,  and  fresh  as  its  morning  song.' "  May  we 
not  trace  here  a  connection  between  this  happy,  healthful, 
practical  training  in  the  school  of  nature,  with  the  poetic  and 
religious  inspirations  that  came  to  him  there,  and  the  broad, 
exhilarating,  well-balanced  and  spiritually  wholesome  tone  of 
his  theological  views — so  different  from  the  narrow  or  purely 
theoretical  and  logical  systems  of  some  theologians.  If  Calvin 
had  bad  his  imagination  fostered  and  his  heart  enlarged  by 
such  influences,  instead  of  repressed  and  stifled  in  the  school  of 
Aristotle,  he  would  hardly  have  taught  the  decreium  AorriA/fe, 
or  have  burnt  Servetus  for  heresy. 

Young  Bushnell  entered  Yale  College  in  September,  1828, 
after  he  was  twenty-one  years  old,  an  age  when  others  were 
already  entering  on  their  professional  life.  The  reason  of  this 
delay  he  himself  tells  us  in  his  account  of  his  mother : 
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41  Her  first  offer  to  me  of  a  liberal  education  I  peremptorily  declined;  for  how 
could  an  awkward  country  boy  think  of  going  in  among  the  great  folk  of  a  col- 
lege.  But  about  five  years  later,  when  brought  distinctly  under  motives  of  relig- 
ion, I  asked  the  opportunity  for  myself.  Now  it  was  too  late.  The  homespun 
was  going  rapidly  out  of  use,  and  the  business  concerned  in  its  production  was 
growing  less  and  less  profitable.  But  my  mother,  who  in  this  could  hardly  sub- 
mit even  to  necessity,  called  a  congress  of  the  family,  where  we  drew  the  calcu- 
lation close  and  made  up  our  bill — I  to  wear  homespun  to  the  end,  use  only  seo- 
ond  hand  books,  and  pay  the  bills  of  my  last  year  myself;  the  family  to  institute 
a  closer  economy  for  my  sake,  which  they  somehow  found  a  place  to  do,  though 
I  never  could  see  where." 

But  though  he  entered  college  late,  he  was  not  behind  hand 
in  his  course  or  slow  in  finding  and  taking  his  position.  His 
appearance  at  this  time  was  that  of  "a  full  grown  man,  of  a 
remarkably  robust  physique  and  of  a  strong  and  wiry  frame. 
His  bead,  which  was  of  unusual  size  and  broad  as  it  was  high, 
appeared  yet  larger  under  its  thick  masses  of  black  hair  which 
also  served  to  heighten  the  ruddiness  of  his  complexion,  and 
the  brilliancy  of  his  deep-set  gray  eye.  Those  who  knew  him 
only  in  later  life,  when  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  had 
eclipsed  the  physical,  can  hardly  imagine  him  to  have  looked 
as  his  classmates  describe  him  in  the  vigorous  days  of  his 
youth.  His  dress  and  manners  were  *  homespun,1  not  careless, 
but  possessed  rather  of  a  certain  rude  propriety.  The  self-confi- 
dence apparent  in  his  bearing  had  its  root  in  so  much  vigor 
and  genuine  power  that  it  did  not  offend.  It  was  perhaps  for- 
tunate for  him  that  he  had  not  entered  college  earlier.  His 
growth  was  not  of  that  succulent  kind  that  ripens  early.  He 
resembled  rather  those  hardy  northern  fruits  which  mature 
their  rich  flavor  and  mellow  their  strong  fibre  only  after  a  long 
season  of  out-door  air  and  sunshine.  In  full  and  conscious 
possession  of  his  very  original  powers,  he  was  yet  probably  not 
in  advance  of  his  class  in  mental  training,  since  his  schooling 
bad  been  of  so  meagre  a  kind  and  so  often  interrupted.  But 
the  foundations  on  which  he  was  now  to  build  were  good.  He 
had  sound  health,  a  clear  conscience,  strong  home  affections, 
and  pure  tastes.  He  loved  nature,  music,  and  bodily  activity ; 
and  deep  down  was  the  spring  of  that  religious  life  which  was 
to  make  its  way  underground  through  the  darkness  of  years, 
and  up  into  the  light  at  last" 
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Of  his  college  life  we  have  several  portraitures  given  by 
classmates  and  others  which  show  him  quite  distinctly  as  a 
student     Rev.  Dr.  Coleman,  his  college  tutor,  says  : 

"  His  examination*for  admission  indicated  a  rude,  original,  discriminating  mind 
— self-possessed  and  self-reliant,  foreshadowing  the  future  man.  In  his  class  he 
soon  came  to  the  front,  and  retained  his  position  without  any  ambitions  strife  for 
preferment.  To  the  contests  for  distinction  in  recitation  he  never  condescended. 
He  studied  for  a  nobler  end,  and  by  his  native  talent  became  a  ready  proficient  in 
any  study  to  which  his  attention  was  directed.  .  .  .  While  kindly  to  all,  he  had, 
according  to  my  impressions  few  confidential  friends  or  intimates.  He  lived  the 
life  of  a  scholar,  original,  retired,  peculiar,  and  independent,  who  had  an  interior 
life  with  which  neither  stranger  nor  friend  could  intermeddle — never  lees  alone 
than  when  alone  with  himself  and  his  books.1' 

A  classmate  and  chum  (Rev.  Joseph  Towne),  bears  this  tes- 
timony : 

"  He  was  a  conscientious  as  well  as  a  successful  student.  No  college  duties 
were  neglected,  none  slighted.  He  was  always  master  of  his  task.  ...  He 
thought  for  himself  and  he  thought  vigorously.  There  was  no  task  to  which  he 
was  called  that  he  hesitated  to  attempt;  and  whatever  he  undertook  he  accom- 
plished. There  was  a  wonderful  consciousness  of  power.  .  .  .  His  moral  and 
social  qualities  were  hardly  less  remarkable  than  his  intellectual.  He  was  frank 
and  open  as  the  day.  Nothing  mean  could  find  a  lodgment  in  his  heart  I  never 
knew  him  to  exhibit  ill  temper.  He  was  always  kind,  always  cheerful  If  there 
were  times  when  I  would  begin  to  feel  touched  by  some  good-natured  witticism 
of  his,  the  germ  would  invariably  flower  into  a  hearty  laugh.  Witty  and  keen, 
his  incisive  shafts  were  always  accompanied  by  so  much  playful  good  humor,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  take  offence." 

His  favorite  studies  throughout  his  college  course,  we  learn 
were  scientific,  especially  chemistry,  geology,  and  astronomy. 
"His  recreations  were  of  the  simplest  Never  going  into 
what  is  called  society,  and  living  in  fact  a  good  deal  alone, 
he  found  one  of  his  chief  pleasures  in  the  active  sports  of  the 
play  ground.  There  his  classmates  remember  him  as  an 
athletic  leader,  and  there  he  won  the  free-and-easy  soubri- 
quet of  'Bully  Bush.'  He  enjoyed  heartily  whatever  he  did, 
and  pursued  his  objects  with  an  intense  zest  and  relish. 
His  highest  delight  was  in  music.  He  joined  the  college 
choir  and  gave  it  the  support  of  his  enthusiasm  and  of  his 
powerful  voice." 

Another  classmate,  Rev.  Dr.  McEwen,  furnishes  some  inter- 
esting reminiscences : 

"  When  I  first  saw  Dr.  Bushnell  as  a  fellow-freshman,  in  1823,  he  seemed  a  full- 
grown  man  to  me.  for  he  was  twenty-one,  while  I  was  but  fifteen.    He  was  ma- 
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ture  every  way.  Even  that  peculiar  style  of  writing  was  his  then,  about  as  fully 
formed  as  ever.  He  was  all  energy,  both  on  the  play-ground  and  in  the  di- 
vision-room. The  ambition  of  his  later  years  bore  him  on  through  college  from 
the  first  moment,  springing  forward  to  excel  in  all  things,  physical  or  intellectual ; 
for  he  was  behind  no  one  of  the  class  in  athletic  feats.  He  was  the  same  man  as 
an  undergraduate  that  he  has  been  all  these  laker  years,  with  the  same  marked 
characteristics,  except  as  they  have  been  toned  down  and  softened,  or  developed 
into  truer  forms  by  a  deep  religious  experience." 

One  or  .two  incidents  will  show  the  kind  of  influence  and 
spirit  he  manifested  while  in  College. 

"  When  his  room-mate  was  forced  by  ill-health  to  leave  College,  another  young 
man  asked  for  the  vacant  place.  He  was  a  bright  and  attractive  fellow,  whose 
social  gifts  drew  around  him  a  rather  tempting  company  of  careless  spirits,  and  he 
sought  for  himself  the  shelter  of  BushnelTs  maturity  and  well  known  character. 
The  reply  of  the  latter  was  decisive.  '  Yes,  but  I  have  come  here  to  work  \  and  if 
you  room  with  me,  you  must  cut  loose  from  those  idle  fellows  and  go  to  work  too.' 
The  pledge  was  given  and  firmly  held,  resulting  in  the  lasting  benefit  and  life- 
long gratitude  and  affection  of  the  rescued  student." 

Another  incident  related  by  Dr.  McEwen  shows  what  Horace 
Bushnell,  the  confessor  of  Christ,  for  seven  years  was  in  con- 
scientious care  of  his  influence  over  others: 

"  Our  class  had  a  rebellion  over  conic  sections,  and  all  but  about  thirteen  of  us 
were  sent  home  by  a  slow  decimation  of  a  few  a  week.  I  had  been  drawn  out  of 
the  ranks  of  the  rebels  by  my  father's  authority.  But  the  ostracism  I  endured 
through  those  sad  days  was  not  worse  than  the  dying  by  inches  of  men  of  charac- 
ter, like  Bushnell,  waiting  their  turn  for  execution.  One  day,  when  passing  South 
Entry,  North  Middle,  lower  floor,  front  side,  corner  room,  a  voice  thrilled  me : 
1  Mac,  come  in  here.'  It  was  BushnelTs.  As  I  went  in  his  wan  face  stamped 
itself  on  me  for  life.  He  said,  'Mac,  I  have  to  say  to  you  that  you  have  done 
your  duty  to  your  father  in  backing  out  Do  not  mind  what  the  fellows  say,  I  am 
in  for  it,  and  I  shall  go  through.  But  you  have  done  right.  Hold  your  head  up.1 
He  was  just  the  man  that  could  not  have  failed  to  do  his  own  heart  as  much  good 
as  he  did  mine  by  that  act  How  the  boy  did  thank  the  man  for  that  word  1 
There  was  not  another  than  Horace  Bushnell  that  could  have  said  it" 

He  graduated  with  honor  in  the  summer  of  1827.  After 
leaving  College  he  went  to  Norwich,  Conn.,  to  teach  school,  but 
finding  the  employment  uncongenial  to  him,  he  left  it  at  the 
end  of  six  months  and  accepted  a  position  in  New  York  as 
associate  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce.  Here  he  worked 
assiduously  and  successfully  for  ten  months,  writing  editorials 
by  night  on  free  trade  and  other  subjects  of  interest,  which 
attracted  much  attention,  and  were  considered  brilliant  in  the 
journalism  of  the  day.     The  paper  passing  into  other  hands, 
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he  was  released  from  what  he  found  "  a  terrible  life,"  in  which 
he  did  not  wish  to  invest  his  future,  and  returned  to  New 
Haven  to  enter  the  Law  School,  having  saved  from  his  salary 
of  one  hundred  dollars  per  month  enough  to  support  him  till 
the  following  autumn.  The  following  summer,  having  spent 
a  half  year  in  the  Law  School,  he  went  home  to  say  farewell. 
His  plans  were  made  to  go  to  some  western  city,  there  to  enter 
&  law  office  and  work  his  way  into  the  arena  of  politics.  He 
was  twenty-seven  years  old,  had  tested  his  powers  and  gained 
dome  knowledge  of  public  life  in  his  newspaper  experience, 
and  now  felt  that  he  had  chosen  his  course  in  life  on  well  con- 
sidered grounds.  It  was  not  strange  then,  that  receiving  while 
at  home  an  invitation  to  become  a  tutor  in  Yale  College,  he 
gave  the  matter  no  very  serious  consideration,  but  wrote  declin- 
ing the  proposal. 

Here  we  reach  the  turning  point  of  Dr.  Bushnell's  life — one 
of  those  '  little  turns  of  his  way '  which  have  c  turned  great 
changes '  not  only  in  his  own  experience  and  destiny,  but  in 
the  history  of  thought  and  theology,  whose  issues  are  not  yet 
seen.  As  he  has  himself  described  this  crisis  in  his  account  of 
his  mother,  it  is  fitting  that  he  here  tell  his  own  story. 

"  I  was  graduated,  and  then  a  year  afterwards,  when  my  bills  were  paid,  and 
when  the  question  was  to  be  decided  whether  I  should  begin  the  preparation  of 
theology  I  was  thrown  upon  a  most  painful  struggle  by  the  very  evident,  quite 
incontestable  fact  that  my  religious  life  was  utterly  gone  down.  And  the  pain  it 
cost  me  was  miserably  enhanced  by  the  disappointment  I  must  bring  on  my  noble 
Christian  mother  by  withdrawing  myself  from  the  ministry.  I  had  run  to  no  dis- 
sipations ;  I  had  been  a  church-going,  thoughtful  man.  My  very  difficulty  was 
that  I  was  too  thoughtful,  substituting  thought  for  everything  else,  and  expecting 
so  intently  to  dig  out  a  religion  by  my  head  that  I  was  pushing  it  all  the  while 
practically  away.  Unbelief,  in  fact,  had  come  to  be  my  element  My  mother  felt 
the  disappointment  bitterly,  but  spoke  never  a  word  of  complaint  or  upbraiding. 
Indeed,  I  have  sometimes  doubted  whether  God  did  not  help  her  to  think  that 
she  knew  better  than  I  did  what  my  business  was  to  be. 

"  At  the  College  vacation  two  years  after  my  graduation,  when  I  had  been 
engaged  in  law  studies  for  a  year,  1  was  appointed  to  a  tutorship.  But  I  had 
decided  on  going  into  a  law  office  in  Ohio,  and  had  no  thought  of  taking  my 
appointment  A  fortnight  after  reaching  home  I  wrote  a  letter  to  President  Day, 
declining  the  appointment.  As  I  was  going  out  of  the  door,  putting  the  wafer  in 
my  letter,  I  encountered  my  mother  and  told  her  what  I  was  doing.  Remonstrat- 
ing now  very  gently,  but  seriously,  she  told  me  that  she  could  not  think  that  I 
was*  doing  my  duty.  'You  have  settled  this  question  without  any  consideration 
at  all  that  I  have  seen.    Now  let  me  ask  of  you  to  suspend  your  decision  till  you 
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have  at  least  put  your  mind  to  it  Thia  you  certainly  ought  to  do,  and  my  opinion 
still  further  ia ' — she  was  not  apt  to  make  her  decision  heavy  in  this  manner — 
'  that  you  had  best  accept  the  place.*  I  saw  at  a  glance  where  her  heart  was,  and 
I  could  not  refuse  the  postponement  suggested.  The  result  was  that  going  on  a 
wedding  excursion  with  friends  the  next  day,  I  was  so  long  occupied  by  it  that  I 
felt  a  little  delicacy  now  in  declining  the  appointment  And  then  it  followed,  as 
a  still  further  result  that  I  was  taken  back  to  New  Haven,  where,  partly  by 
reason  of  a  better  atmosphere  in  religion  1  was  to  think  myself  out  of  my  over- 
thinking  and  discover  how  far  above  reason  is  trust  A  short  matter,  then,  it 
was  to  find  my  way  back  into  the  plan  of  life  in  which  I  started,  aud  which  I 
still  regarded  with  longings  scarcely  abated.  And  now,  as  I  look  back  on  the 
crisis  here  passed,  it  seems  very  much  like  the  question  whether  I  should  finally 
be.  No  other  calling  but  this  ministry  of  Christ,  I  am  obliged  to  feel,  could  have 
anywise  filled  my  inspirations  and  allowed  me  to  sufficiently  be." 

Thus  was  bis  life,  remarks  his  biographer,  unconsciously  to 
him,  swayed  by  the  faith  hiddeu  in  his  mother's  heart  She 
knew  him  better  than  he  knew  himself,  and  turned  him  to  the 
higher  purpose  he  did  not  recognize. 

But  though  his  way  was  turned  in  the  direction  where  faith 
pointed,  he  was  not  yet  inwardly  and  thoroughly  converted. 
His  return  to  New  Haven  to  enter  on  bis  tutorship  did  not 
divert  him  from  bis  purpose  to  be  a  lawyer,  but  only  deferred 
its  execution.  Of  his  success  as  a  tutor,  we  have  the  testimony 
of  his  friend  Dr.  McEwen,  who  was  co-tutor  with  him  for  two 
years,  that  u  he  was  more  than  ordinarily  successful  as  a  teacher 
in  college,  imparting  the  same  manly,  enthusiastic  spirit  of 
inquiry  and  investigation  so  characteristic  of  himself:  just  one 
of  those  tutors  of  whom  it  might  be  said  as  to  his  division  of 
students,  that  they  literally  '  sat  at  his  feet1  Though  nega- 
tively religious,  his  moral  bearing  was  most  positively  of  the 
highest  order.  His  purity  and  integrity  were  felt  to  be  impreg- 
nable, and  he  was  remarkable  as  combining  a  sternness  of 
discipline  with  a  certain  generosity  of  procedure  in  practical 
cases.  There  was  strength  in  all  he  did,  and  a  force  of  influence 
that  came  of  the  ruggedness  of  his  intellectual  and  physical 
deportment  ...  It  seems  to  me  that  his  style  of  conception 
and  expression  as  a  writer  was  already  stamped,  in  his  freshman 
year,  with  the  image  and  superscription  of  his  latest  day.  As 
a  man  indeed  he  came  to  college  all  made,  and  in  no  respect 
more  decidedly  than  as  a  thinker  and  writer.  There  was  in 
him  then  just  that  poetic  coinage  of  idea  and  phrase  and  illus- 
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tration  so  unusually  blended  with  a  rugged  argumentation  in 
the  treatment  of  subjects.  He  was  at  once  the  most  pugnacious 
and  the  most  gleesome  of  disputants,  culling  flowers  while  he 
hurled  stones  and  demolished  obstacles  in  his  upward  path ;  for 
he  was  always  climbing  and  in  the  steepest  places." 

With  all  this  positive  force,  intellectual  and  moral,  he  was 
only  ( negatively  religious/  and  it  was  not  for  Horace  Bushnell 
to  be  negative  in  anything.  How  this  man  of  splendid  intellect 
and  rarest  genius,  with  such  grand  capacities  within  him  and 
such  possibilities  before  him,  was  at  length  converted,  and 
became  as  a  little  child  before  God,  to  receive  the  inspiration 
and  the  mission  appointed  for  him,  and  to  which  he  had  been 
chosen  from  the  very  beginning,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
facts  in  the  history  of  religion,  and  one  which  cannot  be  too  well 
known  or  carefully  studied  among  the  modern  evidences  of 
Christianity.    We  give  the  story  therefore  somewhat  in  detail 

"  The  labors  of  the  tutor  and  those  of  preparation  for  the  bar  went  on  thus  for  a 
year  and  a  half  hand  in  hand.  In  the  winter  of  1831  his  two  years  of  law  study 
were  completed.  He  had  passed  his  examination,  and  was  ready  for  admission  to 
the  bar.  One  more  step  forward,  and  he  would  have  fairly  entered  upon  that 
path  which  he  had  marked  out  for  himself.  But  at  this  point  unlooked-for 
influences  changed  all  his  plans  and  purposes." 

The  winter  was  marked  in  Yale  College  by  a  great  religious 
revival.  The  history  of  this  revival,  so  far  as  it  concerned 
Horace  Bushnell,  is  graphically  given  by  Dr.  McEwen. 

"  .  .  .  What  then  in  this  great  revival  was  this  man  to  do,  and  what  was  to 
become  of  him  ?  Here  he  was  in  the  glow  of  his  ambition  for  the  future,  tasting 
keenly  of  a  new  success — his  fine  passage  at  arms  in  the  editorial  chair  of  a  New 
York  daily,  ready  to  be  admitted  to  the  bar,  successful  and  popular  as  a  college 
instructor;  but  all  at  sea  in  doubt  and  default  religiously.  The  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  of  fire  compassed  him  all  about.  When  the  work  was  at  its 
height,  he  and  his  division  of  students  who  fairly  worshiped  him,  stood  unmoved 
apparently  when  all  beside  were  in  a  glow.  The  band  of  tutors  had  established 
a  daily  meeting  of  their  own,  and  all  were  now  united  in  it  but  Bushnell.  What 
days  of  travail  and  wondering  those  were  for  him  I  None  dare  approach  him. 
He  stood  far  more  than  primus  inter  pares  among  all.  Only  Henry  Durant  tried 
carefully  and  cautiously  to  hit  some  joint  in  the  armor.  But  even  he,  though  free 
in  his  confidence,  seemed  to  make  no  advance.  When,  all  at  once,  the  advance 
came  boldly  and  voluntarily  from  Bushnell  himself.  Said  he  to  Durant,  '  I  must 
get  out  of  this  woe.  Here  I  am  what  I  am,  and  these  young  men  hanging  to  me 
in  their  indifference  amidst  this  universal  earnestness  on  every  side.1  And  we 
were  told  what  he  said  he  was  going  to  do— to  invite  these  young  men  to  meet 
him  some  evening  in  the  week,  when  he  would  lay  bare  his  position  and  their 
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own,  and  declare  to  them  his  determination,  and  the  decision  they  ought  with  him 
to  make  for  themselves.  Perhaps  there  never  was  pride  more  lofty  laid  down  volun- 
tarily in  the  dust  than  when  Horace  Bushnell  thus  met  those  worshipers  of  his.  The 
result  was  overwhelming.  That  division  room  was  a  Bochim,  a  place  of  weeping. 
When,  then,  he  came  at  once  into  the  confidence  of  the  daily  meeting  of  his 
fellow-tutors,  was  it  not  Paul,  that  was  called  Saul,  and  waB  there  ever  such  a 
little  child  as  he  was?  On  one  occasion  he  came  in,  and  throwing  himself  with 
an  air  of  abandonment  into  a  seat,  and  thrusting  both  hands  through  his  black, 
bushy  hair,  cried  out  desperately,  yet  half  laughingly,  '  O  men  I  what  shall  I  do 
with  these  arrant  doubts  I  have  been  nursing  for  years  ?  When  the  preacher 
touches  the  Trinity  and  when  logic  shatters  it  all  to  pieces,  I  am  all  at  the  four 
winds.  But  I  am  glad  I  have  a  heart  as  well  as  a  head.  My  head  wants  the 
Father;  my  heart  wants  the  Son ;  my  heart  wants  the  Holy  Ghost — and  one  just 
as  much  as  the  other.  My  heart  says  the  Bible  has  a  Trinity  for  me,  and  I  mean 
to  hold  by  my  heart.  I  am  glad  a  man  can  do  it  when  there  is  no  other  mooring, 
and  so  I  answer  my  own  question — What  shall  I  do  ?  But  this  is  all  I  can  do 
yet'  These  incidents  I  may  say,  have  held  me  for  my  dear  friend  Bushnell,  when 
his  day  of  question  in  other  minds  came ;  and  I  understood,  in  that  last  incident 
or  germinal  fact,  his  Christ  in  Theology." 

Another  of^his  college  friends  has  said : 

"  As  might  be  expected,  Bushnell  threw  all  his  manhood  into  his  new  life.  He 
labored  at  once  to  bring  his  pupils  into  the  same  purposes  with  himself."  One  of 
these  pupils  wrote  later,  "  I  cannot  but  think  of  him  now,  as  he  seemed  to  me 
when  I  was  permitted  to  sit  at  bis  feet  as  a  learner.  He  was  a  very  handsome 
man,  classical  and  sharp-cut  in  his  features,  of  superior  dignity,  and  yet  winsome 
in  his  manners.  Next  to  old  President  Day,  perhaps  he  enjoyed  more  popularity 
than  any  officer  in  the  college.  He  was  a  man  of  great  independence  of  character 
and  thought,  as  I  remember  him;  and  in  1831  when  the  whole  college  came  un- 
der the  power  of  truth  in  a  signal  manner,  he  shot  clear  beyond  his  doubts,  and 
came  with  a  bound  into  clear  sunlight,  and  with  a  noble  Christian  manhood  took 
his  place  with  Christ  His  history  from  that  day  rose  in  grandeur  and  develop- 
ment until  it  culminated  in  glory." 

This  vital  "  experience  of  religion  "  in  its  deepest  and  most 
central  point — the  turning  or  transition  from  darkness  to  light, 
from  the  blankest  unbelief  to  a  clear  and  rejoicing  faith — was 
an  experience  not  only  needful  for  himself  as  the  basis  of  his 
religious  character  and  teaching,  but  as  a  help  and  guide  to 
others.  He  afterwards  used  its  history  as  an  illustration  in  his 
sermon  "On  the  Dissolving  of  Doubts,"  first  delivered  in  Yale 
College  Chapel,  and  which  every  one  sceptically  inclined,  and 
who  wants  to  believe,  ought  to  read.  The  memorable  pas- 
sage describing  his  own  experience,  though  without  naming 
himself,  carries  in  it  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  religion 
second  only  to  the  conversion  of  Paul,  and  even  more  convinc- 
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ing  in  this  age  of  scepticism  and  denial  of  miracle.  For  the 
sake  of  those  who  may  not  have  read  it  in  tho.  above  named 
sermon,  we  give  a  condensed  citation  : 

11  Suppose  that  one  of  us,  clear  of  all  vices,  haying  a  naturally  active-minded, 
inquiring  habit,  never  meaning  to  get  away  from  the  truth  .  .  .  finds  his  religious 
beliefs  wearing  out  and  vanishing,  he  knows  not  how,  till  finally  he  seems  to 
really  believe  nothing.  He  has  not  meant  to  be  an  atheist ;  but  he  is  astonished 
to  find  that  he  has  nearly  lost  the  conviction  of  God,  and  cannot,  if  he  would,  say 
with  any  emphasis  of  conviction  that  God  exists."  Such  an  one  "  pacing  his 
chamber,  some  day  comes  suddenly  upon  the  question,  *  Is  there,  then,  no  truth 
that  I  do  believe?  Yes,  there  is  one;  there  is  a  distinction  of  right  and  wrong 
that  I  never  doubted,  and  I  do  not  see  how  I  can ;  nay  I  am  quite  sure  of  this.' 
Then  forthwith  starts  up  the  question,  *  Have  I  then  ever  taken  the  principle  of 
right  for  my  law?  I  have  done  right  thingB,  as  men  speak;  have  I  ever  thrown 
my  life  out  on  the  principle,  to  become  all  it  requires  of  me?  No,  I  have  not, 
consciously  I  have  not  Ah  I  then,  here  is  something  for  me  to  do.  No  matter 
what  becomes  of  my  questions — nothing  ought  to  become  of  them  if  I  cannot 
take  a  first  principle  so  inevitably  true,  and  live  in  it.'  ...  *  Here  then,  he  says, 
I  will  begin.  If  there  be  a  God,  as  I  rather  hope  there  is,  and  very  dimly  believe, 
he  is  a  right  God.  If  I  have  lost  him  in  wrong,  perhaps  I  shall  find  him  in  right 
Will  he  not  help  me,  or  perchance  even  be  discovered  to  me?1  He  drops  on  his 
knees  and  prays  to  the  dim  God  so  dimly  felt,  and  asking  for  help  that  he  may 
begin  a  right  life.  [The  very  words  of  the  prayer,  as  he  once  related  the  experi- 
ence to  us,  were — ( 0  God — if  there  be  a  God !  show  me  the  truth,  if  there  be 
any  truth.*]  It  is  an  awfully  dark  prayer,  in  the  look  of  it;  but  the  truest  and 
best  he  can  make, — the  better  and  the  more  true  that  he  puts  no  orthodox  colors 
on  it ;  and  the  prayer  and  the  vow  are  so  profoundly  meant,  that  his  soul  is  borne 
up  into  God's  help  as  it  were  by  some  unseen  chariot,  and  permitted  to  see  the 
opening  of  heaven  even  sooner  than  he  opens  his  eyes.  He  rises,  and  it  is  as  if 
he  had  gotton  wings.  The  whole  sky  is  luminous  about  him.  It  is  the  morning, 
as  it  were,  of  a  new  eternity.  After  this  all  troublesome  doubt  of  God's  reality  is 
gone.  A  being  so  profoundly  felt,  must  inevitably  be.'  .  .  .  •  There  is  a  story 
lodged  in  the  little  bed  room  of  one  of  these  dormitories,  which  I  pray  God  his 
recording  angel  may  note,  allowing  it  never  to  be  lost.1 " 

This  grand  crisis  passed,  henceforth  his  path  was  clear,  and 
he  turned  from  the  law  to  the  ministry,  as  from  his  own  hu- 
man purpose  to  the  greater  and  wiser  purpose  of  God  concern- 
ing him. 

In  the  summer  of  1831  he  relinquished  the  duties  of  tutor 
and  bade  farewell  to  his  pupils  in  a  short  address.  As  this  is 
the  first  of  his  discourses  of  which  we  have  any  record,  we 
quote  its  closing  words  for  the  insight  it  gives  into  his  own 
character  and  principles : 

In  conclusion  he  offers  "  two  rules  which  ought  to  govern  every  man.    The 
first  is,  to  be  perfectly  honest  in  forming  all  your  opinions  and  principles  of  action. 
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It  is  one  thing  to  take  a  position  and  use  your  reason  to  defend  it,  and  quite  a 
different  thing  to  use  your  reason  in  selecting  a  position.  In  one  case  reason 
obeys  the  will ;  and  in  the  other  the  will  obeys  the  reason.  The  other  rule  which 
I  would  have  you  observe  is  this :  never  to  swerve  in  conduct  from  your  honest 
convictions.  Decide  because  you  see  reasons  for  decision,  and  then  act  because 
you  have  decided.  Let  your  action  follow  the  guidance  of  your  judgment ;  and 
if  between  them  you  go  down  the  falls  of  Niagara,  go !  it  is  the  only  course  wor- 
thy of  a  man  I" 

In  the  autumn  he  entered  the  Divinity  School  at  New  Ha- 
ven, then  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  N.  W.  Taylor.  It  was 
regarded  at  that  time,  as  it  is  now,  the  school  of  progress  in 
religious  thought,  and  even  regarded  by  some  witt^  suspicion 
for  that  reason.  But  such  a  mind  as  that  of  Bushnell  could 
call  no  man  master  upon  earth,  and  it  soon  asserted  its  inde- 
pendence. That  spiritual  philosophy,  of  which  Coleridge  is 
the  great  expounder,  had  begun  to  take  root  in  his  intuitional, 
deep-thinking  soul,  and  he  revolted  from  methods  of  thought 
which  seemed  to  him  mechanical.  The  theology  to  satisfy 
him  must  be  no  cut  and  dried  system,  of  logic  all  compact,  but 
one  that  harmonized  with  the  deepest  and  truest  intuitions  of 
his  own  spirit,  and  left  scope  both  for  human  freedom  and  di- 
vine enlargement  as  more  of  God  and  truth  should  be  discov- 
ered ;  and  this  he  must  find  or  work  out  for  himself.  The 
working  of  his  mind  during  this  period  is  shown  in  a  philo- 
sophical essay  written  in  May,  1832,  where  he  analyzes  and 
compares  the  methods  of  natural  and  of  moral  philosophy,  en- 
deavoring to  show  that  the  systematized  science  which  is  pos- 
sible and  even  necessary  to  the  former,  is  impossible  in  the 
latter.  "We  may,"  he  says,  " systematize  in  nature,  because 
nature  is  a  system,  because  everything  there  fulfills  its  end, 
and  therefore  acts  in  accordance  with  its  fitness  to  that  end ; 
but  we  cannot  systematize  in  morals,  because  a  great  share  of 
the  acts  of  men  are  in  contradiction  to  those  properties  of  their 
constitution  which  fit  them  for  the  end  proposed  by  their  ex- 
istence ;  because  they  are  the  proper  expressions  of  a  frustra- 
ting power,  a  power  as  effectual  in  dislocating  system  as  in 
defeating  ends.'' 

This  essay  is  chiefly  interesting  as  disclosing  the  germ  of 
his  greatest  work,  which  took  thirty  years  to  mature.  On  the 
manuscript  is  pencilled  in  his  own  bold  hand — "  This  article 
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shows  the  ferment  out  of  which  my  Nature  and  Supernatural- 
ism  grew  into  shape  thirty  years  after." 

The  next  chapter  in  his  history  opens  with  his  call  and  set- 
tlement in  Hartford,  where,  under  the  same  guiding  hand 
which  had  led  him  hitherto,  he  was  to  find  his  place  and  his 
work  for  life.  His  first  introduction  to  the  North  Church  of 
Hartford,  and  his  early  experiences  as  pastor  are  graphically 
described  by  himself  in  a  review  of  his  ministry  in  a  sermon 
preached  on  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  his  settlement  Re- 
ferring to  the  two  theological  parties,  the  Old  and  New  School, 
into  which  the  church  was  divided,  he  humorously  speaks  of 
"  the  very  delicate  condition  prepared  for  the  young  pastor 
who  is  to  be  thus  daintily  inserted  between  an  acid  and  an 
alkali,  having  it  for  his  task  both  to  keep  them  apart  and  to 
save  himself  from  being  bitten  of  one  and  devoured  by  the 
other."     In  a  more  serious  vein  he  continues: 

"  When  I  look  back  on  the  place  and  the  occupant,  I  am  scarcely  able  to  recog- 
nize either  the  one  or  the  other,  so  great  is  the  change  accomplished  in  both.  I 
had  many  and  great  difficulties  on  my  hands,  in  respect  to  the  gospel  truths, 
which  are  now  gone.  In  the  list  of  my  qualifications  at  that  time  for  a  preacher 
of  Christ,  I  discover  nothing  which  moves  my  respect  but  the  very  small  mustard- 
seed  of  Christian  experience  I  seem  to  have  had,  together  with  a  certain  honesty 
of  determination  to  find,  if  possible,  the  truth ;  to  violate  the  integrity  of  my  un- 
derstanding by  no  forced  assent  to  received  dogmas ;  to  be  warped  by  no  fear  of 
man,  hurried  by  no  impatience ;  never  to  go  in  advance  of  my  convictions ;  and 
if  possible  never  to  fall  behind  them.  In  these  two  conditions  I  see,  indeed,  pos- 
sibilities of  good ;  but  how  slender  a  furniture  for  the  work  actually  on  hand  I 
I  was  coming  into  religion  on  the  side  of  reason  or  philosophy,  and  of  course  had 
small  conception  of  it  as  a  faith  and  a  supernatural  gift  to  the  race.  Now  it  is  a 
faith  luminous,  glorious,  vital,  aud  clear,  and  of  course  it  is  as  little  of  a  phi- 
losophy." 

Dr,  Bushnell  was  ordained  on  the  22d  of  May,  1833.  The 
writer  remembers  this,  as  the  first  ordination  he  ever  attended : 
how  as  a  boy  he  looked  down  from  the  gallery  over  the  pulpit 
on  the  imposing  ceremony  of  the  a  imposition  of  hands  "  on  the 
head  of  the  new  minister — and  how  black  that  head  then  was, 
contrasted  with  the  pale  and  delicate  features  underneath  I — 
He  remembers,  too,  his  first  sermons,  although  from  an  exter- 
nal and  childish  standpoint,  and  the  enthusiastic  remark  of  one 
appreciative  listener,  an  educated  man  and  physician,  on  re- 
turning home — that  "that  was  preaching  to  edification,  it  set 
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one  to  thinking  if  he  would  follow  it"  On  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year  he  was  married  in  New  Haven  to 
Mary  Apthorp,  "  a  lineal  descendant  on  her  mother's  side,  of 
John  Davenport,  the  first  minister,  and  first  colonist  of  New 
Haven,  and  of  Judge  Abraham  Davenport,  whose  name  and 
strength  of  purpose  are  associated  with  the  "Dark  Day,"  fa- 
mous in  colonial  history.  Tbe  marriage  of  Horace  Bushnell 
and  Mary  Apthorp  was  one  which  comprehended  in  the 
thoughts  and  wishes  of  both,  the  highest  objects  and  pursuits 
of  the  future,  and  was  so  compacted  by  the  unity  of  their  joint 
purpose  as  to  reinforce  greatly  the  effectiveness  of  his  work." 
This  "  union  of  two  lives  bound  together  by  the  closest  sym- 
pathy in  Christian  truth  and  works,  and  by  a  faith  which  trans- 
formed a  mortal  into  an  immortal  love,"  was  a  rare  one  in  min- 
isterial or  even  human  experience,  and  had  a  most  felicitous 
influence  on  his  character  and  work.  Dr.  Bushnell  has  him- 
self acknowledged  this  influence,  in  the  dedication  of  his  book 
on  Women's  Suffrage  "  to  the  woman  I  know  best  and  most 
thoroughly  ;  having  been  overlapped,  as  it  were,  and  curtained 
in  the  same  consciousness  for  the  last  thirty-six  years," — the 
whole  of  which  "Acknowledgment"  ia  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful tributes  ever  offered  by  a  husband  to  his  wife.  The  real- 
ity and  beauty  of  this  spiritual  as  well  as  conjugal  union  ap- 
pears in  the  letters  written  by  Dr.  Bushnell  to  his  wife  which 
are  scattered  through  the  biography,  and  constitute  perhaps 
the  richest  part  of  the  volume,  since  they  unfold  his  deepest 
and  most  spiritual  thoughts  and  experiences  in  language  of  the 
most  tender  affection.  As  this  side  or  rather  heart  of  his  char- 
acter has  been  hitherto  unknown  except  to  his  intimate  friends, 
we  subjoin  one  or  two  extracts  from  these  letters  to  show  the 
nature  of  the  influence  spoken  of  and  how  deeply  and  truly  he 
lived  in  his  affections.  In  a  letter  written  to  his  wife  from 
Cabotville,  eleven  years  after  their  marriage,  he  says : 

"  I  have  had  no  little  enjoyment  of  my  dear  wife  and  children  this  afternoon. 
Sitting  here  over  my  fire  alone,  with  nothing  to  do  and  my  mind  at  ease,  my 
heart  has  once  more  discovered  itself,  as  it  were,  anew.  Oh,  this  rest,  this 
unoccupied  day, — how  I  do  long,  for  my  heart's  sake,  to  have  rest!  It  sweetens 
my  family,  makes  my  love  conscious,  makes  it  an  enjoyment,  and  I  really  seem  to 
lire.  Never  did  I  realize  so  convincingly  the  great  power  you  have  over  me,  and 
how  necessary  you  are  to  my  well-being.    I  am  sure,  too,  (hat  there  is  nothing 
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more  beautiful,  and  more  to  be  envied  by  the  poets,  than  this  same  charm  of 
power  by  which  a  good  wife  detains  her  husband.  It  is  not  an  ambitious,  noisy 
power;  it  is  silent,  calm,  persuasive,  and  often  so  deep  as  to  have  its  hold  deeper 
than  consciousness  itself.  She  does  not  take  him  away  from  the  rough  world  and 
its  drudgeries— does  not  make  him  less  than  a  man,  but  still  he  will,  in  all  he 
does,  be  her  man  ;  and  if  the  rough  calls  of  duty  which  worry  him  give  away  for 
a  time,  then  he  discovers  that  she  is  still  presiding  over  his  happiness,  and,  as  a 
very  small  helm,  guiding  his  way.  He  is  proud  of  her  without  knowing  it,  loves 
her  when  he  is  too  weary  or  too  much  bent  on  his  objects  to  be  conscious  of  his 
love,  deposits  his  soul  in  hers,  and  thinks  it  still  his  own.  She  ministers,  and  jet 
is  seldom  ministered  unto.    She  makes  his  future  and  ascribes  it  to  himself 

Later,  in  1861,  when  broken  in  health,  but  strong  in  spirit 
he  was  revolving  the  great  theme  of  his  "  Vicarious  Sacrifice," 
he  writes  from  Clifton  Springs : 

"  It  will  be  delightful  to  me  to  sit  down  with  you  and  talk  over  these  things, 
as  we  have  both  these  and  many  others.  These  blessed  communings  that  I  have 
had  with  you  for  so  many  years,  and  especially  the  last  ten  or  fifteen,  come  across 
me  every  few  days,  like  waves  in  the  memory,  and  my  soul  is  bathed  in  their 
refreshment,  as  by  nothing  else  in  this  world.  I  count  Just  these  to  be  the  best 
and  richest  gifts  of  good  that  God  has  bestowed  upon  me,  next  to  the  gift  of  "his 
dear  Son  himself.  And  it  ought  to  be  a  very  great  comfort  to  you  to  know  that 
I  connect  ail  my  best  progress  in  truth  and  character  with  your  instigations  thus 
received.  I  have  some  hope  that  I  may  have  helped  you  somewhat  in  return, 
though  in  a  different  manner." 

To  return  from  this  prolepsis.  His  habits  of  labor  during 
the  first  years  of  his  pastoral  life  are  thus  pleasantly  sketched  : 

"  The  winter  was  spent  in  constant  study.  The  writing  of  two  sermons  for 
almost  every  Sunday  occupied  him  the  whole  week.  In  those  days  he  wrote 
slowly,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  labor.  The  work  that  should  have  ceased  with 
the  morning  was  too  often  carried  on  through  the  day  and  into  the  evening  hours. 
He  wished  also  to  visit  and  become  well  acquainted  with  all  of  his  people,  and 
these  pastoral  duties  were  so  new  and  strange  to  his  student's  habit,  that  they 
were  at  first  the  most  difficult  and  awkward  part  of  his  work.  He  did  not  neglect 
them,  however,  but  made  a  point  of  visiting  every  one  in  the  congregation  at 
least  once  a  year,  and  more  frequently  among  familiar  friends,  or  where  he  knew 
that  he  was  needed.  He  acknowledged  this  to  have  been  the  defective  branch  of 
his  service,  and  that  for  which  he  had  least  aptitude.  ...  It  became  a  custom 
with  him  and  Mrs.  Busbnell  to  make  the  annual  visitation  together  in  the  pleasant 
days  of  autumn,  sometimes  walking,  or  sometimes  driving  into  the  country,  to  the 
more  distant  homes.  ( Those  bright  October  days,1  she  says,  *  still  spread  their 
soft  haze  on  the  background,  where  are  pictured  the  bright  faces  and  cheerful 
welcomes  that  have  long  ago  faded  from  earthly  recognition/  " 

His  manner  as  a  preacher  at  this  period  is  thus  described : 

"  His  preaching  had  in  those  days  a  fiery  quality,  an  urgency  and  willful  force, 
which  in  his  later  style  is  still  felt  in  the  more  subdued  glow  of  poetic  imagery. 
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There  was  a  nervous  insistence  about  his  person,  and  a  peculiar  emphasizing 
swing  of  his  right  arm  from  the  shoulder,  which  no  one  who  has  ever  heard  him 
is  likely  to  forget.  It  seemed  as  if  with  this  gesture  he  swung  himself  into  his 
subject,  and  would  fain  cany  others  along  with  him.  His  sermons  were  always 
written  out  in  full  and  read;  never  extemporized,  never  memorized.  For  the 
latter  method  and  its  results  he  had  no  liking.  For  the  former  not  sufficient  con- 
fidence ;  though  that  came  to  him  later,  when  driven  to  extempore  work  by  ill- 
health.  His  early  manner  betrayed  this  want  of  confidence,  and  was  at  times 
a  little  constrained  and  labored.  The  same  was  true  of  his  prayers,  which 
lacked  ease  and  flow,  such  as  came  to  him  with  fuller  inspiration.  The  whole 
effect  of  his  services,  was,  however,  always  pointed  and  practical  Prayers, 
hymns,  Scripture  reading,  text,  sermon,  all  converged  on  the  same  central  theme, 
and  went  to  heighten  the  impression  of  the  leading  thought" 

We  have  lingered  longer  on  this  earlier  and  formative  period 
of  his  life  than  perhaps  our  limits  will  justify,  that  the  influ- 
ences which  helped  to  shape  his  character  and  genius,  especially 
the  divine  moulding  of  it,  might  be  more  clearly  seen.  As  no 
one  can  understand  thoroughly  the  genius  and  poetry  of  Words- 
worth without  reading  his  autobiographical  poem,  "the  Pre- 
lude," in  which  he  unfolds  the  growth  of  a  poet's  mind,  so 
Horace  Bushnell  can  only  be  understood  through  the  prelude 
of  his  youth  and  early  manhood.  We  shall  now  proceed  more 
rapidly,  although  the  book  thickens  and  deepens  in  interest  as 
we  advance, 

[To  be  continued.] 
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Amicus  VI.— NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

The  Savioub's  Converts.* — This  volume  is  designed  to  call 
the  attention  of  ministers  and  churches  to  the  importance  of  the 
training  and  spiritual  edification  of  converts,  and  to  make  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  best  methods  of  accomplishing  it.  The  subject  is 
of  immense  importance  and  the  author  is  doing  a  good  work  in 
bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  Christian  people.  We  cannot  help 
thinking,  however,  that  the  book  would  have  still  greater  value  if 
he  had  taken  a  broader  view  of  Christian  character  and  work. 
He  says  of  the  convert,  u  he  should  he  taught  to  magnify  preach- 
ing and  prayer  meetings,"  and  to  labor  assiduously  to  persuade 
the  impenitent  to  turn  to  Christ.  This  is  well ;  but  it  requires 
much  more  than  this  to  develop  a  comprehensive,  strong,  consist- 
ent Christian  character  in  which  the  convert  shall  "  stand  perfect 
and  complete  in  all  the  will  of  God."  The  convert  should  be 
taught,  both  by  the  words  and  example  of  Christians,  that  be  is 
to  be  a  Christian  not  in  the  church  and  the  prayer  meeting  only, 
but  also  in  his  home,  in  his  business,  in  social  intercourse  with  men, 
and  in  all  places,  times,  and  conditions ;  that  his  faith  in  Christ 
must  lift  his  whole  life  with  all  its  commonest  affairs  into  Christ's 
presence,  consecrate  it  to  his  service,  and  sanctify  it  with  love  to 
him ;  that  his  Christian  character  must  include  Christlike  gentle- 
ness, tenderness,  and  pity,  universal  good  will,  every  where  and 
always  seeking  the  welfare  of  all  about  him;  also  unswerving 
truthfulness  and  integrity ;  incorruptible  fidelity  to  a  trust, 
whether  it  be  an  estate  administered  as  trustee,  or  the  stock  of  a 
bank,  railroad,  factory,  or  mine  committed  to  bis  direction,  or  a 
railroad  train  or  a  ship  entrusted  to  his  management,  or  any  piece 
I  of  work  which  he  has  undertaken  to  do  for  another ;  and  a  Chris- 

i  tian  public  spirit,  studying  all  the  interests  of  society  from  a 

I  Christian  point  of  view,  steadfast  against  oppression  and  injustice, 

i  against  dishonesty  and  swindling,  against  political  bribery  and 

fraud,  against  all  agencies  and  influences  of  debauchery  and  cor- 
ruption, and  striving  always  in  faith  in  Christ  to  briug  society  in 

,  *The  Saviour's  Converts:  What  we  owe  to  them,  and  how  we  may  aid  (hern.    By 

,  the  Rev.  William  Scribner,  author  of  "  Pray  for  the  Holy  Spirit,"  "These  little 

'  Ones,"  etc.    New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  743  and  745  Broadway.    1880. 

174  pp.    New  Haven:  E.  P.  Judd. 
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all  its  ongoings  to  be  pervaded  and  controlled  by  Christian  truth 
and  love.  It  is  such  a  character  and  work  which  make  the 
Christian  a  power  for  good  among  men,  and  give  influence  to  his 
words  when  he  asks  men  to  accept  Christ  as  their  Redeemer  and 
Lord.  And  so  far  as  Christians  demonstrate  that  the  noblest 
character,  the  truest  benevolence,  and  the  wisest  and  most  effec- 
tive influence  for  the  good  of  mankind  find  the  motives  which 
inspire,  and  the  wisdom  that  guides  them  in  Christ,  so  far  they 
will  couvinoe  men  that  his  religion  is  true  and  that  he  is  the  only 
Saviour  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Bright  once  said  of  the  people  of  England,  "  the  working 
classes  care  as  little  for  the  dogma,  as  the  upper  classes  for  the 
practice  of  Christianity."  At  a  recent  Church  Congress  in 
England,  as  we  learn  from  the  Pall-MaU  Gazette,  Canon  Barry 
reporting  on  "the  religious  condition  of  the  nation  as  represented 
by  the  upper  classes  of  society,'9  said  that  "  unlimited  scepticism, 
the  positive  license  of  a  conscious  ungodliness,  and  a  resolute  self- 
trust  and  self-will  are  their  only  rule  of  life."  The  Bishop  of 
Bedford,  reporting  on  the  industrial  classes,  said  that  without 
much  speculative  unbelief  or  hostility  to  religion,  "  the  feeling  of 
the  masses  is  that  of  simple  indifference."  In  every  Christian 
country  we  expect  to  find  the  greatest  power  of  religion  in  the 
middle  class.  But  in  another  paper,  reporting  on  this  class,  it  is 
said  that  they  "  display  deplorable  moral  weakness  in  reference 
to  commercial  transactions."  If  these  representations  are  even 
partially  true  of  England,  or  in  any  degree  true  of  this  country, 
there  is  call  for  the  earnest  consideration  of  the  question  whether 
the  religion  of  the  day  is  setting  forth  the  true  ideas  or  realizing 
the  true  spirit  and  power  of  Christianity,  as  Christ  presented  it 
in  the  world.  To  meet  the  decay  of  belief,  what  is  needed  is  not 
more  vigorous  discussion  of  evolution  and  argument  against 
scepticism,  so  much  as  a  more  complete  demonstration  in  the 
character  and  work  of  Christians  of  the  spiritual  life  and  energy 
that  are  in  Christ,  and  of  the  power  of  purification  and  renovation 
abiding  in  the  world  forever  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Christ  and  his  Religion.* — Mr.  Reid  became  known  as  an 
author  some  years  ago  in  the  publication  of  the  Voices  of  the 
Soul,  which  awakened  much  interest  in  thoughtful  readers  as  a 

*  Christ  and  his  Religion,  By  Rev.  John  Reid,  author  of  u  Voices  of  the 
Soul  Answered  in  God/1  eta  New  York:  Robert  Carter  &  Bros.,  630  Broadway. 
1880.    331  pp.    New  Haven:  E.  P.  JudcL 
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work  of  originality  and  power.     The  present  volume  bears  the 
characteristics  of  the  author.     The  thought  is  fresh  and  interest- 
ing, evidently  the  outgrowth  of  the  writer's  own  intellectual  and 
spiritual  life ;  it  is  concrete  rather  than  abstract,  centering  on  the 
living  and  historical  Christ.    The  style  is  remarkable  for  short 
sentences  and  simple  words.    It  consists  of  fourteen  chapters  on 
the  following  subjects :   Christ  is  Christianity ;  Christ  is  either  a 
Divine  Saviour  or  a  daring  impostor;  Supernatural  beginning  of 
the  religion  of  Christ  in  the  Soul ;   Morality  and  the  Religion  of 
Christ  distinguished ;  Ethics  of  Christ  as  they  characterized  his 
religion ;  Worship  in  the  religion  of  Christ ;  Decay  of  religion 
and  its  causes ;  Means  to  arrest  decay ;  Laws  of  Progress ;  The 
demand  for  Effort ;  Discipline  best  effected  by  thoroughness  in 
one  or  two  things;  Non-voluntary  influence;   Concealed  great- 
ness ;  Blessedness  flowing  from  the  religion  of  Christ. 

• 

President  Edwards  on  the  Trinity.* — These  "  Observations" 
of  Pres.  Edwards  have  never  before  been  published.  The  imme- 
diate occasion  of  the  publication  was  an  article  in  the  Interna- 
tional Review  for  July,  1880,  by  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes,  in  which  he 
said,  "  The  writer  is  informed  on  unquestionable  authority  that 
there  is  or  was  in  existence  a  manuscript  of  Edwards  in  which 
his  views  appear  to  have  undergone  a  great  change  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Arianism,  or  of  Sabellianism,  which  is  an  old-fashioned 
Unitarianism,  or  at  any  rate  show  a  defection  from  his  former 
standard  of  orthodoxy,  and  which  its  custodians,  as  wise  as  ser- 
pents in  order  that  they  might  continue  harmless  as  doves,  have 
considered  it  their  duty  to  withhold  from  the  public.99  Prof 
Park  and  Rev.  Tryon  Edwards,  D.D.,  depositaries  of  various  MSS. 
of  Pres.  Edwards  each  immediately  published  a  declaration  to 
the  effect  that  he  neither  possessed  nor  had  knowledge  of  any 
such  manuscript,  and  in  extensive  examinations  of  Edwards's  un- 
published writings  bad  never  discovered  any  evidence  of  any 
change  in  the  direction  of  Unitarianism  in  his  belief  respecting 
the  Trinity.  Dr.  Bushnell  in  his  "  God  in  Christ"  had  alluded  to 
an  unpublished  MS.  of  Edwards  on  the  Trinity  as  being  in  the 
bands  of  Rev.  Dr.  Dwight  of  Portland.  This  is  now  published 
in  the  volume  before  us.      We  have  examined  this  MS.     Though 

*  Observations  concerning  the  Scripture  (Economy  of  the  Trinity  and  Covenant  of 
Redemption.  By  Jonathan  Kdwa&ds.  With  an  Introduction  and  Appendix  by 
Egbert  C.  Smyth.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  743  &  745  Broadway. 
1880.    97  pp.    New  Haven:  E.  P.  Judd.  ■ 
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not  written  in  the  hand-writing  of  Pres.  Edwards,  the  evidence, 
is,  we  think,  decisive  that  he  was  its  author,  that  it  had  been 
copied  for  the  press,  and  consists  of  sheets  taken  from  a  larger 
manuscript  volume  prepared  for  publication.  Its  contents  give 
no  indication  of  its  author's  departure  from  the  orthodox  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  and  its  publication  ought  finally  to  set  at 
rest  all  the  suspicions  on  that  point  which  have  from  time  to 
time  found  expression  in  recent  years. 

The  work  is  of  value  in  itself.  Edwards  says  in  his  "  Personal 
Narrative:"  "God  has  appeared  glorious  to  me  on  account  of  the 
Trinity.  It  has  made  me  have  exalting  thoughts  of  God  that  he 
subsists  in  three  persons,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost."  "  I  have 
many  times  bad  a  sense  of  the  glory  of  the  Third  Person  in  the 
Trinity."  It  is  interesting  to  read  these  profound  intellectual 
speculations  respecting  this  mystery  which  in  his  hours  of  rapt 
meditation  and  devotion  had  so  often  and  so  powerfully  moved 
him.  It  will  be  seen  that  Edwards  held  that  the  relation  of 
Father  and  Son  is  eternal  in  the  Godhead  and  not  merely  a 
relation  pertaining  to  the  official  work  of  the  Son  as  Redeemer. 
He  also  uses  the  idea  the  "  Covenants,"  familiar  in  his  day,  as  a 
frame-work  on  which  to  rest  his  thinking.  In  reading  the  volume 
we  are  impressed  with  the  fact  that  since  his  day  theologians 
have  made  progress  in  the  consciousness  of  their  ignorance  as  to 
this  mystery,  and  would  now  shrink  from  attempting  to  penetrate 
into  the  constitution  of  the  Godhead  so  deeply  and  to  define  it 
with  so  much  precision  as  Edwards  attempts  to  do. 

The  Appendixes  add  to  the  value  of  this  little  volume,  and  all 
who  are  interested  in  theological  thought  must  acknowledge 
their  indebtedness  to  Prof.  Smyth  for  publishing  it. 

Bible  Lands.*— During  the  author's  residence  abroad  he  trav- 
eled extensively  in  Palestine  both  west  and  east  of  the  Jordan 
and  in  Egypt.  The  story  of  his  travels  and  investigations  is 
divided  into  three  parts  treating  respectively  of  Egypt,  the  Land 
of  Israel,  and  Trans-Jordanic  Palestine.  The  volume  contains  a 
map  of  Palestine  and  a  Plan  of  Jerusalem,  each  occupying  a  page, 

*  Recent  Travels  and  Explorations  in  Bible  Lands ;  consisting  of  Sketches  from 
personal  observation ;  giving  results  of  recent  researches  in  the  East,  and  the  re- 
covery of  many  places  in  sacred  history  long  considered  lost.  Illustrated  with 
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of  his  observations  and  investigations.  He  seems,  however,  to 
lean  towards  credulity  in  accepting  the  current  traditions  as  to 
localities. 
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